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Instruction  of  Exceptional  Children  in  the 
New  York  City  Public  Schools 

ANDREW    W.    EDSON,    ASSOCIATE    CITY    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS 

UN  all  probabiliu^  the  most  striking  phase  of  modern 
education  is  the  effort  to  educate  and  train  chil- 
dren who  are  a  little  out  of  step  with  the  masses. 
The  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  school  s\-stem  in  ever}-  large 
city  are  especialh'  perplexing  in  New  York  City, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  city,  the 
congestion  of  population  in  certain  quarters,  and 
the  man}-  nationalities  to  be  educated. 

In  considering  these  problems,  certain  facts  have  had  to  be 
accepted  and  certain  principles  of  action  adopted.  Among 
them  are  the  following:  education  is  the  right  of  every  child — 
the  physicall}^  and  mentally  handicapped,  the  truant  and  delin- 
quent, as  well  as  the  normal  child;  the  state  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  provide  an  education  for  all;  special  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  making  exceptional  children  happy,  self- 
respecting,  and  self-supporting;  the  cost  of  education  is  a  pro- 
ductive expenditure  of  money  rather  than  a  charity;  and  it  is 
economical  as  well  as  humanitarian  to  protect  the  helpless  from 
want,  the  irresponsible  from  ignorance  and  vice,  the  family 
from  an  unusual  burden,  and  the  state  from  an  increase  of  the 
helpless  and  criminal  classes. 
.    The    main    reason    for   establishing   classes    in    the    public 
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u  .ic  for  the  education  and  training  of  exceptional  children 
Lttt^as^ras  possib.e  the  line  of  demarcation  between 


norm 

willi 

dren 


p<?'?pn  as  mucii  da  uwojx,^-.^  v. — 

and  exceptional  children.  Many  parents  are  more 
willin.  to  have  their  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  subnormal  chil- 
dren a^ttend  a  public  school  and  be  at  home  when  not  in  school 
than  to  have  them  sent  to  private  institutions. 

In  undertaking  the  education  of  any  one  of  these  special 
classes  of  children,  the  Board  of  Education  decided  to  enter 
upon  the  work  in  a  modest  and  tentative  way,  and  to  let  time 
and  experience  determine  the  question  of  future  development. 
To  have  awaited  ideal  conditions  before  entering  upon  the 
work  would  have  been  to  make  no  beginning. 

The  course  followed  has  been  to  organize  small  classes ;  to 
afford  individual  care  and  instruction;  to  select  specially  quali- 
fied teachers;  to  encourage  kind  and  sympathetic  management; 
to  provide  a  suitable  course  of  study,  giving  emphasis  to  manual 
training;  to  afford  an  education  eminently  practical;  and  to 
offer  medical  treatment  to  all  in  need  of  it.  The  number  of 
exceptional  children  in  the  city  was  little  realized  at  the  time 
of  opening  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  to  them. 

Backward  or  Over-age  Pupils. — Several  3'^ears  ago  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school  authorities  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  over-age  pupils  in  all  the  grades.  An  earnest  effort 
was  made  to  study  the  causes  and  to  apply  remedies.  The 
causes  of  this  retardation  appeared  to  be:  the  large  number 
of  pupils  of  foreign  parentage,  some  of  whom  lacked  any  pre- 
vious education,  while  others  were  merely  ignorant  of  the 
English  language;  irregularity  of  attendance  through  parental 
neglect,  frequent  transfers,  poor  health,  or  truancy;  slow  mental 
development;  physical  defects,  such  as  defective  hearing  and 
eyesight,  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils;  and  poor  nutrition. 
Many  of  these  children  were  below  grade  in  certain  studies 
only,  while  others  were  deficient  in  all  subjects. 

Close  attention  has  been  given  to  each  individual  case, 
the  causes  of  trouble  have  been  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
remedial  work  has  been  undertaken.  A  large  number  of 
special  classes  have  been  formed  and  authority  has  been  given 
to  the  teachers  to  interpret  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils.    Classes  of  the  so-called  "C"  grade 
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have  been  formed  for  training  children  of  foreign  parentage  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language;  classes  of  the  "D"  grade,  for 
advancing  pupils  who  would  soon  apply  for  labor  certificates; 
and  classes  of  the  "E"  grade,  for  advancing  pupils  rapidlj^  in 
the  hope  that  by  so  doing  they  ma}^  be  kept  in  school  until 
graduation.  In  many  cases  these  over-age  pupils,  with  the 
help  of  strong  teachers,  have  been  able  to  cover  the  work  of 
three  terms  in  two  terms.  Hundreds  of  these  special  classes 
have  been  formed  to  the  untold  advantage  of  thousands  of 
children. 

A  year  ago  ninet}^  classes  were  organized  in  the  summer 
vacation  schools  for  the  purpose  of  coaching  those  pupils  who 
failed  of  promotion  in  June,  or  of  assisting  those  who  desired 
to  strengthen  their  grade  work,  or  of  enabling  those  who  needed 
time  credit  to  complete  the  number  of  days  required  by  the 
compulsory'  education  law  in  order  to  secure  emplo3'ment  certif- 
icates. The  sessions  were  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock.  Only 
teachers  with  a  high  record  were  selected  for  the  work. 
Admission  to  these  classes  was  by  certificate  made  out  by  the 
regular  class  teacher.  The  certificate  indicated  the  subjects  in 
which  the  child  was  weak,  usually  arithmetic  or  English.  The 
main  work  of  the  summer  school  was  thorough  drill.  There 
was  no  problem  of  discipline,  as  all  of  the  pupils  were  inter- 
ested and  earnest  in  their  work.  Of  the  2,798  pupils  who 
entered  these  classes  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  promo- 
tion, 1,935  succeeded,  while  the  remaining  863  made  good 
progress.  All  of  the  702  pupils  who  entered  simph'  for  the 
purpose  of  making  themselves  strong  in  grade  work,  succeeded 
in  a  very  marked  degree. 

Truants  and  Incorrigibles. — Since  good  citizenship  implies 
virtue  and  intelligence,  and  every  child  has  the  right  to  an 
elementar\'  education,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
compel  ever}^  child  to  receive  such  education.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  strengthened  of 
late,  juvenile  courts  and  truant  schools  established,  and  the 
corps  of  truant  officers  enlarged. 

The  causes  of  truancy  are  parental  neglect,  either  through 
ignorance,  selfishness,  or  intemperance;  bad  environment,  in- 
cluding   cigarette    companions;    physical   or   mental    defects; 


.    •  .  to  work   a  commendable  boy-activity  m  the  hne  ol  sell- 
desire  to  ^^°^'^'  ^  ;,  j„,  ^nd  poor  management, 
support;  or  poor  teachin    an    p  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^_ 

The  treatment  of  truancy  is  ^^^^  t^;^J  speciallv  strong  and 
operation  with  "^'^^^  :Uoth:r:;hool.  If  these 
enthusiastic  teacher,  o       ansje^.^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^    ^ .    ^ 

f    -1    riurt  to  the  T  u  nt  or  Parental  School.     The  Parental 
Juvenile  Court  to  tne  irua  adminis- 

Srhool  located  in  Queens,  has  iU/  acres  oi  la  .u, 
^atbn  building,  and  cottages  to  accommodate  six  families  of  M 
Tov  each  Several  additional  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in 
th  near  future,  and  shops  are  to  be  equipped  tor  the  teaching 
of  several  trades.  The  boys  are  now  taught  farming  and  gar- 
dening, printing,  tailoring,  laundering,  and  breadmaking. 

The  Brooklvn  Truant  School  has  14  acres  ot  land,  and 
accommodates'l65boys;  the  Manhattan  Truant  School  accom- 
modates  60  boys.     The  maximum  commitment  to  either  school 

is  two  vears. 

For  several  years  Public  School  120  on  Hroonie  Street  lias 
been  used  as  a  school  for  truants  and  delinquents.  This  school 
is  located  in  the  crowded  section  of  the  lower  East  Side.  Man- 
hattan, and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  may  be  done  with 
troublesome  boys  by  the  right  kind  of  management  and  in- 
struction. The  bo3'S— usual  attendance  about  12(>— are  srnt 
there  from  other  schools  by  the  district  superintendent.  Tin- 
classes  are  small,  ten  or  fifteen  pupils  in  each;  the. instruction 
distinctively  practical,  with  emphasis  on  manual  training:  and 
the  management  kind,  sympathetic,  and  firm.  The  success  of 
the  school  is  due  largely  to  the  good  sense  and  inspiring  per- 
sonality of  the  principal.  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones.  Rarely  is  a 
boy  in  that  section  of  the  city  taken  to  the  court  for  commit- 


ment to  any  institution;  this  school 

Mental    Defectives. — From  a   small   beginning   made    eight 
years  ago  in  the  education  and  training  of  children  of  defective 
mentality,  the  number  of  classes  has  increased  to  over  one  hun 
dred  with  more  than  1,500  pupils  in  attendance.    These  classei 

are  located  in  78  school  bnildinas  as  -fnllnwc-   A^   in  AronViott'ir, 


-    .. ^^   ..*»^.»   ^,v^wv^  j^iij^iiij    ill   uii.\^in_iaii\„v-.        i  iic.">c   v_iti::>:>eS 

located  in  78  school  buildings  as  follows:  41  in  Manhattan, 
'^«  in  Brooklyn,  4  in  The  Bronx,  3  in  Queens,  and  2  in  Rich- 
mond. The  number  of  classes  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
effort  in  the  training  of  these  children  is  to  arouse  dormant 
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energies,  to  cultivate  self-control  and  self-direction,  to  stimulate 
muscular  and  nerve  forces,  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  aesthetic  powers,  to  train  to  self-depend- 
ence and  to  the  mastery,  if  possible,  of  some  useful  occupation. 

Mental  deficiency  is  hereditary  or  congenital,  or  is  due  to 
disease,  accident,  poor  nutrition,  or  fatigue.  Often  what 
appears  to  be  defective  mentalit}'  is  merely  slow  development, 
and  what  is  needed  most  is  intelligent  and  patient  treatment. 

The  class  room  selected  is,  if  possible,  large  and  sunn}-,  and 
accessible  to  the  street,  toilets,  g3'mnasium,  and  pla^'ground. 
The  equipment  usuall}'  provided  is  fifteen  movable  and  adjust- 
able seats  and  desks,  a  number  table  three  feet  square,  work- 
benches and  tools  for  four  or  six  children,  ph\'sical  training 
apparatus  such  as  wands,  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs,  a  piano, 
and  an  abundance  of  illustrative  material. 

Before  a  pupil  is  admitted  to  one  of  these  so-called  ungraded 
classes,  the  principal  of  the  school  from  which  the  pupil  is 
taken,  fills  out  a  card  indicating  noticeable  peculiarities  (A). 
No  pupil  is  registered  in  an  ungraded  class  until  he  has  been 
examined  by  the  Inspector  and  the  Medical  Examiner,  and  has 
been  pronounced  a  fit  subject  for  admission  (B).  During  the 
time  the  children  are  in  an  ungraded  class,  the  teacher  records 
four  detailed  entries  per  \'ear  on  the  progress  of  each  child  (  C). 

Crippled  Children. — The  Board  of  Education  provides 
teachers,  books,  and  supplies  for  23  classes  of  crippled  children. 
Private  and  philanthropic  organizations  in  most  cases  provide 
transportation  to  and  from  school,  luncheons,  nurses,  and  medi- 
cal treatment.  The  rooms  are  equipped  with  special  furniture 
in  order  that  the  pupils  ma\'  sit  and  work  in  comfort.  The 
training  provided  is  eminently  practical. 

Tuberculous  Children. — For  the  past  3'ear  or  two  the  city 
hospitals  have  been  establishing  da}'  camps  for  children  who 
were  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  These  children,  refused 
admission  to  the  public  schools,  were  anxious  to  receive  an 
education,  and  the  school  authorities,  on  application,  at  once 
provided  teachers,  books,  and  supplies.  The  ages, of  the  chil- 
dren range  from  6  to  16  3'ears.  There  are  at  present  da\^  camps 
on  four  abandoned  ferryboats,  and  one  on  the  roof  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic.     The  children  remain  in  the  open   air  through- 
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out  the  d.y,  winter  and  s™™/  '  "',%;'^  J,^„  ,  good  meal  at 

Itrirrunru^ic^-^iictro^daa.   and   receive 

treatment  when  necessary.  ^^   individual 

eHL^t:rnr:fto^iC*erir^^^^^ 

child,  tne  amuuui  ch  Idren  atter  several 

tKni::e  r^e  of  tti:  cLps  are  aMe  to  return  to 
rchool.    The  average  length  of  stay,  so  far,  has  been  about  ten 

"^^Anemic  Children.-k  class  for  anemic  childre.i  has  been 
established  lately  in  the  Mott  Street  school  building,  a.id  .>ther 
classes  are  to  be  organized  soon  in  difterent  sections  ot  the 
city  The  main  factors  in  treatment  are  open  air,  sunlight,  and 
nourishing  food.  In  the  school  where  the  anemic  class  is 
established,  warm  and  nourishing  food  is  turnished  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost. 

Deaf  Children— Two  years  ago  a  public  school  tor  the  deaf 
was  opened  on  West  23d  Street.  The  school  was  organized  to 
provide  an  education  and  training  for  deaf  children  whose 
parents  objected  to  placing  them  in  an  institution.  The  school 
opened  with  48  pupils;  it  now  has  an  attendance  of  1<)<). 

The  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  directed  to  lip-reading 
and  sound  production;  the  fingers  are  not  used  as  a  means  of 
communication.  While  the  work  at  first  is  somewhat  discour- 
aging, especially  in  the  case  of  children  born  totally  deaf,  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  learning  to  talk  and  to  read  lips,  as 
well  as  in  carrying  on  their  regular  grade  work,  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  school  authorities  provide  car 
tickets  for  all  children  living  at  a  distance  from  school. 

Blind  Children.— Mitv  a  long  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  problem  presented,  the  Board  of  Education  a  year  ago 
decided  to  undertake  the  education  and  training  of  all  blind 
children  in  the  city  whose  parents  preferred  to  have  them 
attend  a  public  day  school  rather  than  to  have  them  isolated  in 
an  institution.  A  skilled  inspector  was  secured  to  train  the  class 
teachers,  to  direct  the  preparation  of  books  in  Braille  type,  and 
to  supervise  the  work  in  all  its  details.  Six  classes  have  been 
organized,-four  in  Manhattan  and  two  in  Brooklyn.    The  city 
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provides  car  tickets  for  each  child  and  his  attendant  when  the 
distance  from  home  to  school  is  considerable. 

A  teacher  selected  from  the  regular  corps  takes  charge  of  the 
room  and  teaches  the  children  to  read  and  write  in  Braille 
type.  As  soon  as  the  children  have  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  the  Braille  slate  and  the  Braille  typewriter,  thej' 
are  sent  to  the  regular  grade  classes  where  they  receive  instruc- 
tion with  sighted  children  in  practically  all  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum.  Books,  maps,  and  charts  in  raised  type  are 
made  by  the  school  authorities  so  that  the  children  are  provided 
with  an  abundance  of  suitable  material.  All  written  work  of 
the  pupils  is  interlined  b}'  the  special  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class,  and  the  work  is  rated  by  the  regular  class  teacher.  The 
progress  of  some  of  the  blind  children  since  the  organization 
of  the  work  has  been  remarkable. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  work  with  the  blind  in 
our  public  schools  is  the  sympathetic  interest  taken  in  these 
children  by  the  other  children.  Each  blind  child  has  a  guide 
and  companion  while  in  the  building  so  that  he  may  go  from 
room  to  room  quickly  and  with  safet\'.  Each  pupil  in  the 
school  is  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  serv^ice 
to  his  less  fortunate  associates. 

Selection  of  Teachers. — The  problem  of  problems  in  all  of 
this  work  is  centered  in  the  selection  of  the  right  teacher.  The 
exceptional  child  must  have  an  exceptionallj'  good  teacher. 
The  bright  and  well-disposed  child  will  make  some  progress  in 
spite  of  a  poor  teacher;  the  exceptional  child,  never. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  successful  teacher  in  an}-  of 
these  lines  are  an  even  and  sunn\'  temperament;  infinite 
patience;  quiet  tones;  tact  and  firmness;  resourcefulness; 
kind  and  sympathetic  management;  appreciation  of  effort; 
love  for  the  poor  unfortunates;  and  abiding  faith  in  the  work. 
These  teachers  must  be  interested  students  of  the  problem 
before  them.  They  must  read  the  latest  and  best  literature  on 
the  subject,  and  visit  other  schools  and  institutions  where  this 
particular  work  is  carried  on.  As  Dr.  Johnstone  puts  it,  "We 
need  forward  teachers  for  backward  pupils," 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  of  teaching  that  in  nearly 
every  instance  volunteers  have  been  ready  to  teach  these  special 
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classes.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  pure  missionary  spirit  that  ani- 
mates a  volunteer;  in  other  cases,  familiarity  with  similar  con- 
ditions at  home  or  elsewhere  may  have  led  to  the  choice  of 
work;  while  teachers  of  anemic  and  tuberculous  children  have 
volunteered  on  the  ground  that  it  was  better  for  their  <.\vn 
health  to  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 


The  Rotten  Thread 

HELEN   CARY   CHADWICK 

Weaving  a  mother's  fancies, 

In  and  out  I  sew; 
Mj  bojs  are  nearing  manhood, 

Mj  girls  bloom  in  a  row. 
The  light  of  fair  lands  sighted 

Is  in  their  happj  eyes  ; 

^u;'n  u^'"''"'^'^  cleem,'_Iife's  conquest, 

Will  be  a  glad  surprise. 
I'd  rather  see  them  victors. 
Or— rather  see  them  dead. 
Ah,  my  thought  is  rudely  broken 
By  the  snap  of  the  rotten  thread 
amp,  snap,  snip,  snap. 
The  snap  of  the  rotten  thread. 

Whose  boys  are  they  that  made  it 

That  should  have  made  it  strong? 
My  eldest  son's  a  worker 

He  knows  the  right  from  wrong. 
What  w.ll  he  give,  I  wonder,        ' 

To  boys  of  his.?  the  look 
He  sends  up  to  the  starlight, 

His  grasp  upon  a  book? 
Waits  there  a  mess  of  pottage 

H.s  soul  will  seek  instead? 
Ah.  my  thought  is  rudely  broken 

%  the  snap  of  the  rotten  thread- 
^"'P.  snap,  snip,  snap, 

The  snap  of  the  rotten  thread 


The  Teaching  of  Llementary  English 


JAMES  HENRY  WILLOCK,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


HE  secret  of  teaching  elementan-  English  is  so  to 
surround  the  child  in  his  impressionable  and 
emotionable  period  with  an  atmosphere  of  noble 
thoughts  that  he  unconsciously  absorbs  these 
emotions  and  assimilates  these  ideas,  resulting 
in  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  good,  true  and 
beautiful  in  art.  literature  and  the  lives  of  men. 
With  the  development  of  this  appreciation  of  true 
worth  should  be  inculcated  the  fundamental  laws  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric, — for  without  style,  ideas  however  excellent  are 
almost  useless,  and  without  broad  knowledge,  one  is  incapable 
of  expressing  his  ideas  to  the  masses.  We  must  then  as 
teachers,  give  our  pupils  a  liberal  knowledge,  both  of  literature 
and  grammar.  With  this  foundation,  the  child  is  able  without 
further  study  to  take  his  part  creditably  in  the  world's  activi- 
ties, for  he  has  a  realization  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 

This  definite  training  in  English  and  literature  should  begin 
in  the  first  grade.  Here  fables,  hero  and  nature  stories  should 
be  read  to  the  child.  His  mind  eager  for  new  ideas  gives  ear- 
nest attention.  Naturallv  he  wishes  to  share  his  newly  gained 
knowledge;  we  use  this  instinct  and  encourage  oral  and  written 
reproduction.  By  this  means  he  is  trained  in  grammar,  spell- 
ing, writing,  and  unconsciously  in  pronunciation  and  enuncia- 
tion, and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  noble  in  literature.  The 
oral  gives  opportunity  for  correcting  v^ulgarisms,  colloquialisms 
and  bad  grammar.  The  written,  for  correcting  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammar  and  for  inculcating  neatness.  Possibly  this 
last  is  the  greatest  lesson  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school, 
for  it  includes  so  much — concentration,  interest  and  painstak- 
ing care. 

The  teacher  should  early  require  neatness  in  all  of  a  child's 
work,  but  particularh'  in  reproductions  and  other  English 
work.     W^hen  we  reproach  a  child  for  lack  of  neatness,  we  are 
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often  met  with  the  plea  that  he  is  a  poor  writer.  Granting  that 
th  re  be  a  valid  excuse  for  his  poor  writing,  there  can  be  no 
xcuse  for  carelessness  or  lack  of  neatness.  This  fact  should 
beTmpressed  upon  the  child.  Care  in  three  simple  details  wi  1 
go  far  toward  developing  the  neatness  which  we  all  desire^ 
The  three  are  these:  proper  spacing,  careful  punctuation  and 
careful  use  of  capitals.  The  prime  requisite  is  proper  spacing; 
an  "n"  space  between  words,  with  an  "m"  space  between 
sentences.  If  this  be  done  the  most  illegible  composition 
becomes  readable  and  even  neat  in  appearance.  The  second  is 
care  in  punctuation.  If  the  writer  will  punctuate,  one  can 
readily  determine  the  meaning  he  wishes  to  convey,  even 
though  the  thought  be  obscure  and  one's  natural  interpretation 
of  the  passage  far  different. 

The  teacher  said,  "The  man  was  ill." 

"The  teacher,"  said  the  man,  "was  ill." 

The  fact  that  careful  business  men  dictate  their  marks  of 
punctuation  shows  that  they,  at  least,  recognize  the  importance 
of  this.  The  third  and  last  is  the  use  of  capitals.  Judicious 
use  of  capitals  makes  a  neater  and  more  attractive,  or.  as  the 
printers  say,  "more  open"  page.  This  catching  the  eye  invites 
one  to  read,  while  a  closelv  filled  page  does  not.  Try  this  for 
yourself.  This  plan  will  require  a  sentence  thai  is  only  mod- 
erately long — but  isn't  that  a  virtue? 

Along  with  and  akin  to  neatness  and  equal  to  it  in  imjior- 
tance,  is  accuracy.  Be  not  content  with  doubtful  or  equivocal 
statements.  Demand  answers  to  the  questions  proposed,  accept 
nothing  else.  Do  not  accept  these  unless  they  are  clear,  pre- 
cise, definite,  true,— in  a  word,  accurate.  This  in  composition 
work  will  require  care  in  citing  authorities,  and  involves  the 
proper  use  of  quotation  marks.  It  will,  if  carried  on  in  the 
child's  notebook,  produce  instead  of  the  usual  slipshod  note- 
book fit  only  to  be  discarded  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  a  valuable 
reference  book  worthy  of  preservation  for  later'years 

The  early  training  of  the  child  in  these  two  qualities,  neat- 
ness and  accuracy,  is  a  prime  necessity,  for  it  inculcates  these 
as  habits  in  his  early  character-forming  period,  and  thev  will 

FrV"'f^      '  I'^^'  '"  '^'  "-^'^^  throughout  his  whole  life, 
^rom  fables  and  hero  stories  to  mythologv  and  history,  is 
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but  a  step,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  literature.  As 
the  child  reads  he  is  led  to  see  that  literature  is  based  upon 
these  two,  and  his  knowledge  of  life  and  living  broadened. 
He  begins  character  study.  He  learns,  as  Lowell  sa3^s,  "of  the 
beauty  of  stern-faced  devotion  to  dut}',"  and  becomes  inspired 
with  like  purpose.  Slowly  and  gradually  as  the  child  increases 
in  mental  power  and  appreciation,  he  is  introduced  to  literature 
of  higher  and  higher  order,  until  at  last  before  he  leaves  us,  we 
give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  treasures  of  English  literature.  By 
this  method  the  child  is  early  prepared  for  good  literature,  and 
a  fondness  for  it  cultivated.  "What  we  like,"  sa\'s  Ruskin, 
"determines  what  we  are,  and  to  teach  taste  is  inevitabh^  to 
mold  character." 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  formal  memorizing. 
The  wisdom  of  this  is  self-evident.  We  all  remember  the  quat- 
rain from  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  on  the  use  of  new  words, 
and  it  affords  a  convenient  check  on  our  desire  to  use  words 
not  3'et  sanctioned  b\'  good  use.  Again,  those  poems  learned 
in  early  childhood  linger  with  us  all  our  lives.  The}''  may 
seem  to  be  forgotten,  but  some  da}',  an  incident  will  stir  them, 
a  phrase  recall  them,  and  with  them  will  come  trooping  a  flood 
of  memories  of  our  happ\'  childhood  days.  It  is  well  to 
cultivate  this  emotional  side,  and  memorizing  affords  the 
opportunity. 

B\-  an  acquaintance  with  history  and  good  literature,  and  the 
careful  study  of  character,  the  child  learns  to  interpret  life. 
He  sees  as  Bacon  sa\'s,  "All  histor\'  is  prophecy,"  and  learns 
to  intrepret  the  present  and  predict  the  future  in  the  light  of 
the  past.  It  is  at  this  period  of  teaching  that  the  largeness  of 
the  teacher  is  shown.  The  lessons  drawn  here,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  child.  It  is 
remarkable  how  far  the  personal  contact  with  a  teacher  will 
mold  a  child's  thought  and  after  life. 

The  result  of  this  reading,  memorizing  and  reproduction  is 
shown  in  the  higher  grammar  grades.  By  that  time  the  child 
has  a  wealth  of  ideas  gained  from  his  previous  readings,  and 
is  so  familiar  with  them  that  they  are  practically  his  own. 
These  he  can  use  in  his  narrations  and  descriptions.  He  has 
become  so  proficient  in  sentence  structure  that  he  can  express 
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himself  clearly,  logically,  and  from  his  varied  knowledge,  even 

interestingly.  ,   .       ,,   .  ,  t 

The  adage,  '^Learn  to  do  by  doing,  is  ever  true.  In 
learning  to  write  English  this  is  well  exemplified.  Facility  of 
expression  is  learned  only  by  constant,  patient,  painstaking 
practice.  Therefore  the  plan  of  requiring  daily  themes  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended. 

In  assigning  a  composition  the  first  consideration  is  the  sub- 
ject. This  should  be  chosen  most  carefully,  for  if  it  lacks 
interest  to  the  student,  or  be  contrary  to  his  beliefs  or  beyond 
his  powers,  he  will  not  work  on  it  faithfully.  Lack  of  care  in 
this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  will  cause  the  pupil  to 
have  a  serious  distaste,  if  not  abhorrence,  for  all  such  work, 
which  is  just  the  contrary  effect  from  that  which  we  wish  to 
produce.  With  knowledge  of  English  comes  appreciation  ;  and 
with  appreciation,  culture;  and  that  is  the  aim  o\  all  our 
teaching. 

The  subject  should  not  be  too  general,  in  fact  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  it  too  specific.  More  can  be  accomplished  by 
directing  energy  into  a  few  well-chosen  channels  than  into 
many.  When  a  subject  is  too  general,  the  force  is  dissipated, 
the  energy  and  interest  lost,  unity  becomes  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble, and  the  result  is  chaos. 

When  properly  chosen,  a  subject  is  capable  of  division  into 
parts.  The  topics  of  these  parts  or  sub-heads  will  treat  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject,  and  lead  up  to,  and  bear  directly 
upon  it.  This  analysis  is  invaluable,  and  without  it  success  is 
doubtful.  These  topics  properly  arranged  in  logical  sequence 
will  sketch  the  proposed  method  of  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  be  the  outline  of  the  composition.  The  outline  is  the  key 
to  the  composition,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  it,  and 
It  should  be  required  in  all  cases. 

The  paragraph  is  the  unit  of  the  composition.  Here  we  have 
children!  h  '"''^T'"^  -"^-g"  Could  we  but  train  our 
be  long  befrr  "^'^"^  ''  ^^"^^^^^^^  ''  ^^^^'^  ^^ 

ainuseness,  and  become  clear,  logical  entities 

paragraphs.    Teach   then   paragraph  writing,   make 
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each  a  perfect  piece  of  stj^le,  and  this  will  go  far  to  develop  in 
the  composition  the  finish  that  reveals  the  master.  Treat  each 
paragraph  as  a  separate  entit3%  develop  the  topic  in  the  para- 
graph thoroughly,  making  the  paragraph  a  brief  but  complete 
essaj'  on  its  topic.  The  paragraph  while  complete  in  itself 
should  conduce  to  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  whole. 
When  finished  it  should  be  judged  b}^  its  fitness  for  the 
designed  end,  and  however  perfect  in  itself,  if  not  in  harmony 
with  the  plan  of  the  whole,  should  be  discarded. 

The  theor}^  is  perhaps  eas}'  for  the  child  to  grasp,  j^et  it  is  to 
some  extent  elusive,  and  when  once  thoroughh'  grasped,  the  mat- 
ter is  not  at  an  end.  Hence  the  practice  of  writing  a  single  par- 
agraph dail}'  is  invaluable.  This  would  cover  the  composition 
requirement  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  would  be  a  valuable 
supplementary-  exercise  in  higher  work.  This  paragraph  should 
be  revised  b}'  the  instructor  and  ordered  rewritten  and  brought 
in  with  the  next  paragraph.  This  revision  is  most  necessary, 
the  skilled  writer  is  not  satisfied  with  his  first  draft,  and  should 
we  be  with  that  of  a  child  ?  The  familiar  adage,  ' '  Eas}'-  writing, 
hard  reading,"  is  well  exemplified  in  any  school  essa3\  One 
should  be  satisfied,  however,  if  the  grosser  errors  are  corrected 
in  the  rewritten  paragraph.  Too  great  severity  here  will  ruin 
one's  own  nerves  and  the  child's  patience,  with  no  good 
results.  The  revision  should  be  on  the  plan  of  elimination. 
Take  the  most  glaring  fault  of  the  class  first;  show  that  it  is  a 
fault  b}^  precept,  example  and  rhetoric,  and  direct  the  attention 
of  the  whole  class  against  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
When  this  has  largely  been  eradicated,  turn  to  another  fault, 
direct  your  campaign  against  this,  continue  in  this  way  until 
the  more  glaring  faults  have  been  overcome.  Then  the  atten- 
tion ma}'  be  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
leading  at  last  into  the  mazes  of  original  master  work. 

The  various  paragraphs  completed,  next  comes  the  assembling 
of  the  parts.  Were  the  outline  carefull}'  made,  they  will  fall 
quickly  into  place  and  form  a  composite  whole.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  after  the  paragraphs  are  completed  another 
sequence  would  be  more  desirable.  This  is  readily  discovered 
by  recourse  to  the  familiar  "deck  of  cards"  plan,  but  this 
method  of  writing  a  composition  hy  paragraphs  has  a  special 
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advantage,  for  the  writer  has  the  paragraphs  before  him  on 
separate  sheets  which  may  be  assorted  as  seems  best.     By  the 
usual  plan,  one  has  only  the  topics  before  him  on  separate 
cards  which  are  shuffled  until  a  satisfactory  sequence  is  devel- 
oped.    While  this  is  most  exxellent  in  forming  an  outline,  its 
value  is  less  when  it  comes  to  assembling  the  parts,  for  it  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  subject  grows  in  the  writing  and  may 
develop  very  differently  from   the  original   plans.     W'e   mav 
however,  by  whatever  plan  we  please,  arrange  the  paragraphs 
in  their  proper  order.     Should   the  connection    between   any 
two  not  be  sufficiently  evident,  we  have  recourse  to  the  familiar 
devise  of  a  transition  paragraph  which  is  always  perfectly  legit- 
imate and  proper. 

The  composition  is  now  complete,  and  should  need  but  little 
polishing,  for  it  is  made  up  of  units  each  perfect  and  complete 
m  itself,  yet  written  with  the  intention  of  becoming  part  of  a 
whole. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  train  the  child  to  a  knowledge  of  p  iri- 
graph  structure  and  give  him  an  insight  into  the  mechanism  of 
paragraph  writing,  and  can  develop  a  facilitv  in  the  use  of  these 
prmciples,  we  shall  have  put  him  far  on  the  wav  to  becoming 
an  adept  m  the  use  of  English.  "  ^ 


Student  Organizations  in  City  High  Schools 

DAVID    E.  CLOYD,  M.A.,   DEAN    OF    HIGHLAND    PARK    COLLEGE, 
DES  MOINES,    IOWA 

NE  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  city  high  schools  is 
that  of  students'  organizations.  The  large  high 
school  has  so  manj-  classes  or  t3'pes  of  individuals 
with  so  many  different  interests,  as  a  result  of  the 
elective  subjects  and  courses,  that,  grouping  them 
together  for  directing,  calls  for  more  than  ordi- 
nary knowledge  and  skill.  Some  high  schools 
meet  the  demand  b}'  elimination — the}'  permit  no  organiza- 
tions. This  keeps  high  school  life  simple  for  both  teacher  and 
student,  but  it  leaves  undeveloped  the  social  instinct  and  the 
power  of  the  initiative  that  are  so  necessary  in  life's  relation- 
ships. These  teachers  admit  the  problem,  but  they  shrink  from 
the  responsibility — either  through  lack  of  an  understanding  of 
the  methods  of  directing  it  or  through  indifference  to  its 
demands.    ^ 

THE    SOCIAL    BASIS 

By  nature  the  students  draw  together  in  social  life,  and  this 
takes  a  significant  turn  in  the  adolescent  period  of  development. 
The  associations  in  the  class  room  are  not  primarily  social,  and 
therefore  do  not  meet  the  higher  demand.  Likes  and  dislikes 
constitute  a  determining  factor  in  the  social  grouping,  just  as 
in  the  academic.  Acquaintance  and  friendships  formed  in  the 
academic  groups  determine  the  nuclei  of  the  various  social 
groups.  There  is  a  continuous  interplay  between  the  groups 
that  make  it  desirable  and  to  the  highest  interests  that  the 
same  leaders  direct  in  both  phases  of  the  student's  life. 

PROPER    ORGANIZATION 

In  addition  to  the  social  basis,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
character  of  the  organization  as  a  wholesome  factor  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  school.     The  organization  must 
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become  a  part  of  the  working  mechanism  ot  the  mstitution  by 
whTch  and  through  which  the  faculty  may  direct  the  induulual 
as  well  as  the  group.     It  must  be  democratic. 

Likewise  the  organization  in  its  structure  must  prov.de  tor 
the  development  of  the  power  of  initiative  and  sell-control  in 
its  members.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  organization  comes 
into  the  school  as  a  whole  as  a  helpful  and  stimulating  spirit. 
characterized  by  a  more  ready  response  to  the  will  of  the 
faculty,  therefore  compensating  for  the  energy  spent  in  direct- 
ing the  organization.  With  this  training  the  students  are  more 
responsive  to  the  conventionalities  and  requirements  of  society 
and  her  institutions. 

The  first  organization  that  should  meet  these  requirements 
and  standards  are  the  organizations  of  classes  by  years  of 
advancement.  In  these  the  interplay  between  the  social  and 
the  academic  groups  is  greatest.  One  can  be  made  to  help  the 
other:  the  same  standard  of  scholarship  maintain;  the  same 
maturity  in  years;  the  same  responsibility  to  ihi-  institution. 
Membership  in  the  social  group,  based  on  credits.  ser\-es  as  an 
additional  stimulus  to  a  passing  grade  of  academic  work. 
Thus,  age  and  intellectual  development  make  possible  a  more 
practicable  grading  of  the  school  functions  thnuiLrh  ulii.h  the 
social  life  is  built  up. 

With  semiannual  promotions  to  the  high  school  llu-rc  are,  in 
a  four  years'  course,  eight  class  organizations  that  have  the  same 
logical  reasons  for  existence.  Along  with  their  good  there  is 
ever  the  possibility  of  evil,— the  most  common  form  of  which  is 
the  extreme  class  rivalry,  taking  shape  in  inter-class  tricks, 
jokes  and  general  ill-will.  The  remedy  for  this  lies  in  making 
the  individual  organization  feel  its  relation  to  the  institution  as 
a  whole,  and  in  making  each  member  feel  that  above  his  class 
interest  is  the  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  a  pride 
in  the  good  name  of  the  school.  Violations  of  these  proper 
relations  are  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  svmpathetic  and  vigi- 
lant  directing  by  those  in  charge.  Their  frequent  occurrence 
is  not  an  argument  against  the  organization,  but  a  call  for 
closer  control. 

A  very  different  type  of  organization  is  the  Literary  Society, 
which  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the  advancement  of  its  mem- 
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bers  along  special  intellectual  lines,  and  their  development  in 
the  power  of  initiative  and  self-control.  To  these  ends  the 
social  aim  is  subordinated,  although  its  development  is  greater 
here  than  in  the  class  room.  The  inspiration  underh'ing  this 
particular  organization  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  work  in 
the  academic  groups  of  all  departments,  and  likewise  the  reflex 
influence  of  the  organization  is  more  generallv  felt  as  a  whole- 
some factor  in  the  literar\^  work  of  the  school.  The  self- 
imposed  discipline  of  this  organization  likewise  makes  its 
influence  good  upon  the  student  bod}'.  And  because  it  draws 
its  membership  from  the  school  as  a  whole  it  is  a  unif3dng 
force  free  from  the  objectionable  features  urged  b}'  some 
against  class  organizations.  Through  this  organization,  lead- 
ership of  a  high  order  ma}'  be  developed.  Yet  there  are  many 
students  who  feel  no  interest  in  such  work  whose  own  tenden- 
cies are  equally  entitled  to  recognition. 

The  Athletic  Association  has  come  to  be  a  vigorous  and  con- 
suming organization,  devoted  to  physical  prowess,  and  the 
creating  of  a  rousing  school  spirit.  The  love  of  contest  far 
more  than  the  desire  of  physical  well-being  is  at  the  root  of 
this  organization.  Its  proper  place  is  yet  a  mooted  question. 
The  particular  phase  of  work  through  this  organization  around 
which  interest,  both  inside  and  outside  of  school,  centers  is 
football;  and  likewise  the  greatest  criticism  is  directed  toward 
this  activity.  This  is  a  difficult  organization  to  handle.  The 
reason  is  that  so  many  forces  creep  in  from  the  outside  public 
whose  interest  in  pure  sport  subordinates  and  in  many  in- 
stances completely  destroys  the  educational  value  of  the  game. 
This  is  the  problem  for  the  high  school  faculty,  how  to  keep 
the  game  a  school  exercise,  and  not  make  of  it  an  amusement 
for  the  sport-loving  public  and  of  no  educational  value.  Other 
forms  of  athletics  are  more  tame,  and  consequently  are  less 
heralded.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  made  of  greater  value  to 
the  larger  percentage  of  students,  and  should  receive  more 
encouragement  through  the  x\thletic  Association.  Clean  ath- 
letics open  to  as  many  students  as  possible  should  be  the  aim. 
But  not  unfortunately,  and  for  good  reasons,  many  students 
care  not  for  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Press  Association,  usually  composed  of  all  the  students 
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in  the  school,  meets  an  important  demand.  It  is  a  unifyinjf 
organization,  and  is  therefore  a  wholesome  tactor.  if  properly 
directed.  Its  purpose  is  to  edit  a  school  paper  throu^rh  which 
a  school  spirit  maybe  awakened  and  nourished.  If  olliccrcd 
and  controlled  through  a  board  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  of  the  different  students'  organizations,  it  focuses  the 
interests  of  all  of  them  upon  the  school  as  a  wlu)le.  Hoth 
literary  and  business  training  of  a  high  order  may  be  given  to 
the  school  through  this  organization.  Also  the  students  and 
the  general  public  and  neighboring  schools  may  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  inner  life  of  the  school.  Under  proper  censor- 
ship by  the  faculty  the  Press  Association  should  rt-sult  in  noth- 
ing but  good  to  the  school. 

Thus,  to  direct  these  and  other  organizations  ot  students 
that  may  be  admissible  into  the  organic  life  of  the  high  school 
calls  for  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  not  usually 
contemplated  when  they  are  employed  to  teach  a  specific  sub- 
ject. The  need  of  an  all-round  development  of  the  students 
for  a  higher  enjoyment  and  a  greater  service  to  society  demands 
that  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  faculty  be  saved  from  the  class 
room  to  be  expended  in  directing  students'  organizations.  It 
is  through  such  organizations  that  the  only  practicable  kind  of 
student  control  can  be  secured.  Secret  fraternities  are  at  vari- 
ance with  every  wholesome  aim  and  purpose  of  the  high  school, 
and  have  proven  to  be  as  undesirable  and  as  harmful  as  the 
Anti-Masons,  Knownothings  and  A.  P.  A.'s  in  American 
politics. 
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T.    LINDSEY    BLAYNEY,  PH.D.,  CENTRAL    UNIVERSITY    OF    KENTUCKY,  VICE    PRESI- 
DENT   AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    ARTS 

N  Arabian  philosopher,  when  asked  what  posses- 

Asions  one  should  seek  to  acquire,  replied,  ''Those 
that  will  swim  out  with  a  shipwrecked  man." 
The  answer  of  the  old  philosopher  might  well 
give  food  for  reflection  to  those  who  are  agitated 
b}'  the  question  whether  this,  that  or  the  other 
discipline  is  a  practical  or  advisable  college 
course.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
abroad  in  the  land  that  the  college  course  is  not  accomplishing 
what  it  might  in  equipping  not  merely  a  practical,  but  a  spirit- 
ual citizenship.  That  it  fails  to  give,  in  the  words  of  Cole- 
ridge, that  which, — 

.   .   .   "oft  quickens  in  tlie  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deej^  tor  words  ..." 

So  diverse  are  the  curricula  of  these  so-considered  intellectual 
mills  out  of  which  the  rehned  product  is  expected  to  pour  tha.t 
their  critics  must  needs  deal  largely  with  mere  generalities. 
Yet  among  the  criticisms,  more  or  less  unjust,  is  one  which  by 
its  very  persistencv  seems  to  require  notice.  Within  the  last 
month  there  have  appeared  in  a  leading  periodical  an  editorial, 
and  a  repl}'  thereto  from  the  president  of  one  of  our  large  uni- 
versities, both  voicing  the  grave  fear,  if  from  somewhat  different 
view-points,  that  as  a  culture-producing  institution  the  Ameri- 
can college  is  sadl}'  lacking.  The  president  referred  to  even 
asks  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  "how  that  atmosphere  in 
which  culture  thrives  can  be  produced  in  the  undergraduate 
years."  In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  endeavor  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  present  undergradu- 
ate courses,  to  show  the  intimate  relation  of  the  historj'  of  art 
to  literature  and  history,  and  to  enumerate  its  claims  as  a  dis- 
cipline which,  if  properl}'  taught,  can  in  many  ways  go  far 
toward  producing  "that  atmosphere  in  which  culture  thrives." 
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Before  expressing  my  own  convictions,  and  in  the  hope  that 
mv  position  mav  be  better  understood,  you  will  pardon  my  say- 
ing 

ogy 

bias  when  ^ ■  -        ,.     .    ,. 

upon  the  history  of  art  as  a  most  important  disciiiline  in  our 
colleges.  I  advocate  it  as  a  virile  subject.  1  advocate  it  as  a 
balance  wheel  to  the  "spirit-deadening"  or  materialistic  dis- 
ciplines of  the  curriculum.  I  advocate  it  as  a  subject  that  will 
broaden  and  deepen,  as  well  as  give  culture  to.  the  mind  and 
heart.  I  advocate  it  as  a  subject  that  "will  swim  (Uit  with  a 
shipwrecked  man." 

It  is  significant  that  the  history  of  art  is  elected  in  German 
universities  by  many  students  of  theology,  law  and  medicine 
as  a  broadening  and  cultural  course.  The  subject  is  invading 
even  the  German  technical  schools,  along  with  the  languages, 
ethics  and  history.  In  America  the  history  of  art  till  recent 
years  has  not  been  taken  seriously.  The  fault  lay  largely  with 
the  female  institutions  where  a  little  dabbling  in  oils  and  pain- 
ful thrumming  on  a  piano  were,  and  in  some  cases  still  are, 
dignified  by  the  high-sounding  name  of  "art."  The  slowness 
of  its  adoption  even  as  an  elective  course  in  many  institutions 
has  been  due,  furthermore,  to  the  encroachment  of  the  so-called 
"sciences"  on  the  more  literary  branches.  While  having  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  natural  sciences  as  such.  I  greatlv  fear. 
nevertheless,  that  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  some 
quarters,  in  a  country  devoid  of  aesthetic  traditions,  is  causing 
the  main  object  of  the  college  course,  as  I  conceive  it.  to  be 
distorted.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  intellectual  Baedekers  of 
our  sons,  mere  encyclopedias  of  facts  no  matter  how  useful. 
but  beings  susceptible  of  all  those  higher  emoticwis  of  the  soul 
which  can  be  nurtured  only  by  intimate  contact  with  the  great 
mmds  and  thoughts  of  the  past.  In  placing  a  relative  valuation 
upon  the  natural  sciences  we  must  not  forget  that,  were  human- 
ity to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  materials  of 
science  would  continue  to  exist.  Science  is  impersonal.  Art 
and  literature,  the  products  of  inspiration,  are  personal.  The 
its  resultrT.  t  P'^'  ^^^^"^^  ^°  him  who  wishes  to  study 
a  test  tube  '  "'  "  ^'P^^'^  ^^""^^  ^^  P^°^"^^^  '" 
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The  resuscitative  overdose  of  the  natural  sciences  given  to 
the  old  college  course  was  simph'  the  swinging  too  far  of  the 
pendulum.  The  charge  had  been  brought  that  the  memorizing 
of  Greek  or  Latin  grammar,  and  the  laborious  translation  of 
some  little-understood  author  was  neither  educative  nor  uplift- 
ing. The  cry  went  forth  for  something  "modern."  The 
natural  sciences,  being  most  unlike  the  old  disciplines,  were 
seized  upon  wnth  avidity.  The  result  was  not  unforeseen. 
Instead  of  kindling  ''high  and  passionate  thoughts"  they — 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — fed  fat  the  groveling  worm  of 
materialism  that  was  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  college  life.  Is 
it  then  surprising  that  the  secretar\'  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  manufacturing  concerns  of  America,  who  as  a 
practical  business  man  will  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  *'mere 
sentiment,"  that  he,  on  returning  from  Europe  and  deploring 
his  inability  to  understand  and  appreciate  much  of  what  he 
saw,  should  exclaim,  "My  education"  was  defective;  my  taste 
has  not  been  cultivated." 

It  is  well  that  President  Schurmann.  of  Cornell  University, 
an  institution  which — however  unjustly — has  frequently  been 
designated  as  holding  the  practical  and  materialistic  things  in 
high  esteem,  has  publicly  pleaded  for  better  training  along 
aesthetic  lines.  This  growing  recognition  of  the  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  shortcomings  of  our  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, added  to  our  more  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Old 
World,  is  bringing  about  a  readjustment  of  values.  America  is 
beginning  to  see  with  Schiller  that  a  civilization  can  lack  that 
"dignity"  which  "art  has  saved  and  preserved  in  momentous 
stones."     In  a  spiritual  sense  there  is  an  indefinite  longing, — 

"...   for  something  better,  more  adorned 
Than  is  the  common  aspect,  daily  garb 
Of  human  life. " 

Slowl}^  but  surelv  the  realization  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
subject  of  art  history  properly  taught  tends  to  anything  but 
superficiality.  The  virility  of  a  subject  could  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned which  deals  with  the  universality  of  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  with  the  titanism  of  a  Michaelangelo,  or  that  has  to  do 
with  the  pyramids  and  a  "Notre  Dame."  The  vigorous  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind  which  have  placed  a  distinctive  stamp 
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upon  American  character,  and  have  leveled  mountains  ot  d.rti- 
cultv  in  the  years  of  our  national  expansion,  will  hnd  plenty  ot 
inspiration  in  a  Rodin  or  a  Behrens.  A  Velasquez  is  no 
teacher  of  mollycoddles.  More  and  more  it  is  coming  to  be 
seen  that  art,  like  history,  has  its  philosophy.  Art  history  does 
not  deal  with  "pretty"  pictures  or  "graceful"  statues  as  such, 
but  with  the  idea  behind  or  in  the  work  of  art.  Science  deals 
with  nature.  Art  deals  with  "man  added  to  nature."  We  call 
a  painting  a  "Rembrandt"  because  the  subject  disappears  and 
only  the  creator  subsists.  The  work  makes  us  imagine  the 
noble,  admirable  powers  expressed  by  the  genius  of  the  painter. 

As  we  have  become  familiar  with  the  virile  side  of  the  art 
works  of  the  Old  World  we  have  discovered  that  their  subject- 
matter  is  serious  and  all-embracing.  "Religion,  philosophy 
and  art,"  says  Hegel,  "have  the  same  content."  What  that 
content  is  and  what  its  evolution  has  been  as  it  passed  from  a 
struggling  partiality  to  an  all-embracing  universality  it  is  the 
office  of  art  history  to  show.  When  the  realization  comes  that 
the  history  of  art  is,  under  another  form,  but  the  history  of  man 
with  his  aspirations  and  his  moral  activities,  the  parallel  be- 
tween it  and  the  history  of  literature  becomes  striking.  The 
art  of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  to  as  high  a  degree  as  poetry, 
are  products  of  inspiration,  of  talent.  The  same  consideration 
which  gives  value  to  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  man's 
mind  from  its  stage  of  incipient  culture  represented  b\-  the 
simple  religious  cult  down  through  Aeschylus,  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe,  finds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  religious  inspira- 
tion as  first  recorded  in  the  rude  paintings  in  the  catacombs, 
and  developed  through  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna  and  the  works 
of  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico  and  Raphael. 

The  history  of  art,  moreover,  like  the  historv  of  literature, 
has  its  great  movements.  Does  the  romantic'  movement  of 
hterature  show  anymore  distinctly  its  pre-eminent  characteris- 
tics of  feeling,  passion,  sympathy,  freedom,  enthusiasm,  than 
do  the  works  of  Delacroix  or  Overbeck?  Is  Corneille  a  more 
consequent  follower  of  classic  principles  than  David?  Are 
nature,  sentiments,  characters,  historic  events  less  accurately 

Do  wf'  It        '^  P"'"'"^''^  ^"  P^^"^i"g  than   in  literature? 
Do  we  not  begin  to  realize  that  the  painter  speaks  as  directly  to 
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the  heart  of  the  student,  and  possibl}^  even  more  so,  than  the 
poet?  To  nature  poets  like  a  Thomson  does  not  art  offer  a 
Corot?  To  Michelet,  a  Meissonier?  To  the  Biblical  portrayal 
of  the  Crucifixion,  a  Rubens  "Descent  from  the  Cross"?  To 
the  literary  representations  of  patriotic  exultation,  a  Rude's 
"Marseillaise"?  To  historic  and  appealing  characterization 
Rauch's  "Queen  Louise"?  To  the  moralizings  of  a  Bossuet, 
Franz  Stuck's  "War"?  To  sublime  Miltonian  description,  a 
Michaelangelo's  "Last  Judgment"  and  "the  great  epic  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling"?  In  power  of  implacable  description,  as  Less- 
ing  clearly  showed,  the  palette  of  the  painter  often  takes  pre- 
cedence over  the  pen  of  the  poet.  Ariosto  cried  for  the  brush 
of  an  artist  that  he  might  depict  womanh^  beaut3%  and  Italy 
gave  the  world  a  Titian. 

Art  is  a  universal  language.  The  world's  literatures  are 
separated  bv  the  diversit}^  of  idioms.  A  work  of  art,  whatever 
be  its  date  and  origin,  speaks  directly  to  the  heart.  What  is 
often  incomprehensible  to  the  reader  in  literary  description 
owing  to  one's  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  object  or  scene 
described  is  completeh'  understood  when  viewed  on  canvas. 
The  student  can  grasp  in  its  totality  the  vast  significance  of  the 
dramatic  moment  in  a  work  of  art  which  might  impress  him  less 
when  weakened  b}'  necessary-  literar}^  prolixit}'.  "The  painter," 
sa3^s  Bodmer,  "leaves  a  stronger  impression  than  description 
can  possibly  offer." 

The  catholic  temper  of  the  histor}'  of  art,  and  its  philosophic 
attitude  toward  knowledge,  makes  it  an  invaluable  antidote  to 
provincialism  and  to  exaggerated  forms  of  national  egotism. 
In  this  respect  it  at  least  equals  history,  and  surpasses  litera- 
ture as  a  college  discipline.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  min- 
imizing literature  in  any  sense,  but  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
great  majorit}'  of  college  men  leave  their  alma  mater  with  an 
over-appreciation  for  materialities,  because  the  stumbling  trans- 
lations of  the  Ancients  or  Moderns  constitute  to  their  minds  all 
that  Greece  and  Europe  seemingly  have  to  offer.  The}'  have 
failed  to  catch  the  "historical  idea" —  the  inter- relationship  ®f 
the  various  disciplines  they  have  studied.  Their  voyage  has 
been,  as  it  were,  through  a  sunless  sea,  which  has  left  them  all 
unconscious  of  the  mighty  truth  of  Swinburne's  line,  "All  the 


,  ■    .  •  u.       -^i  thP  Athenian  sun  return,"  which  for  our 
world  .s  bnghte  :    f    h^  A^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^^,^.ht." 

^Xi:Saut^^^^^^^^  ideas  and  subtile  reason- 

in^si  in  certain  sense,  richer  than  the  fine  arts,  yet  I  hrm  y 
Se  that,  owing  to  the  practical  factors  of  t,me  limit  set  to 
H  rary  work  in  college,  and  its  lack  of  directness,  more  great 
ruths  and  a  better  grasp  upon  the  philosophy  of  great  periods 
In  man's  development  can  be  brought  home  to  the  junior  or 
senior  student  through  the  history  of  art  tTian,  in  the  same  time, 
bv  the  study  of  the  literature  of  Europe.  Emile  Henzelin,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Revue  des  Revues,  calls  art  -the  clear- 
est and  most  certain  of  histories";  while  Hegel  pronounces  it 
"along  with  religion  the  first  teacher  of  the  peoples  and  "a 
powerful  means  of  instruction." 

The  majority  of  thoughtful  persons,  I  take  it,  recognize  that 
the  real  aim  of  language  study— a  universal  requirement  iiwuir 
college  curricula— is  not  so  much  the  acquisition  ol  the  ability 
to  read  and  understand  the  foreign  idiom  as  an  end  in  itself, 
however  practical  the  accomplishment  may  be,  but  rather  as  a 
means  of  attaining  to  the  far  higher  goal— the  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  a  people,  as  reflecting  the  development  of  the 
mind  of  the  race.  In  this  sense  the  history  of  art  is  the  Esper- 
anto of  the  mind — an  international  language  which  can  be  un- 
derstood without  the  years  of  seemingly  unrequited  linguistic 
application.  It  is  a  language  into  the  greatest  productions  of 
which  as  much  content  of  life  has  been  poured  as  into  the 
works  of  a  Cervantes  or  a  Manzoni.  Winckelmann,  Brandi 
and  Symonds  have  all  testified  to  the  pre-eminent  role  that  art 
plays  in  studying  those  "golden  ages  that  have  departed  with 
all  they  loved  and  praised";  and  they  insist  that  through  it  we 
are  enabled  to  follow  that  Ariadne  thread  which  guides  us 
through  the  windings  of  national  character. 

The  fine  arts,  being  influenced  by  the  religious,  political, 
economic  and  material  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
develop,  are  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  manifestations  of 
the  civilization  and  mentality  of  a  people.  The  view  of  the 
Great  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnak,  of  the  sculptures  of  Chartres, 
of  a  painting  by  Lebrun,  contributes  more  than  much  reading 
to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  civilization  of  the  Theban 
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period  in  Eg3^pt,  of  the  expansive  force  of  mediaeval  peoples, 
or  of  the  spirit  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Does  Botticelli 
represent  less  than  Petrarch,  Durer  less  than  Luther,  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  their  respective  ages?  What 
would  Greece  be  without  the  spirit  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Phidias,  or  Rome  of  the  Renaissance  without  a  Michaelangelo, 
and  3^et  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  hundreds  of  young 
American  men  are  graduating  3^early  from  our  colleges,  even  in 
our  much  vaunted  literar\^  courses,  who  could  not  tell  j^ou  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  Phidias  built  the  Colosseum,  or 
Michaelangelo  wrote  the  Divine  Comedy.  Facts  of  this  kind 
in  the  college  curriculum  are  like  the  cities  of  Hildesheim 
or  Carcassonne  in  the  itinerar}'  of  the  European  tourist — not 
being  on  the  traditional  "beaten  track,"  they  are  therefore 
left  aside  as  unimportant.  And  j^et,  what  globe  trotter  ini- 
tiated into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  "art  of  travel"  would 
miss  the  inspiration  of  those  two  mediaeval  towns!  What  a 
source  of  ideas  and  information  is  closed  to  the  student  of 
literature  and  history'  who  has  not  grasped  the  id3'llic  side  of 
mediaeval  life  through  an  acquaintance  with  a  Van  Eyck  or  a 
Memling;  whose  knowledge  of  the  virile  character  and  homely 
customs  of  the  low  countries  has  not  been  fortified  on  the 
works  of  a  Terburg  or  Teniers;  who  has  not  breathed  the  air 
of  social  independence  before  a  Van  der  Heist  or  a  Hals; 
whose  idea  of  mediaeval  German3'  has  not  been  broadened 
and  deepened  by  all  that  the  "Cathedral  of  Cologne"  or 
"Durer"  suggest  to  the  informed  student;  who  does  not  know 
how  to  turn  as  well  to  Poussin  or  Lorraine  as  to  the  interlude 
farces  of  Moliere  for  a  reflection  of  the  pastoralism  and  affected 
erudition  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV;  who  does  not  realize  that 
should  ever3'  other  visible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Holland 
of  the  seventeenth  centur3'  disappear,  and  the  paintings  re- 
main, in  them  would  be  found  preserved  almost  ever3'  detail  of 
its  public  or  private  life;  in  a  word  who  has  not  been  taught 
to  turn  for  emphatic  expression  of  racial  characteristics  and 
differences  to  a  Murillo  or  a  Rubens  as  well  as  to  a  Shakes 
peare  or  a  Racine! 

The  study  of  art  and  histor3'  go  hand  in  hand.     Just  as  the 
modern   historian  turns  to  the  pages  of  Dante  as   the  living 


„cf  thp  historian  of  such  a  period  as 
-flf'^-^fj™:',::,™™  again  and  again  to  the  chroni- 
a  "Leonme  Age    m  Italj  '^8  ^^j^ri,,,  „.ith  wluch 

cles  writ  m  stone  and  on  «n"J^;°  ,  -^l       rtraval.  of 

r°"''''=":r,:fnr:rru  TXant  age.  The  greatest 
the  inner  wo>-k'ng^  f*  '"'^^.ithe  age  of  Pericles,  of  the 
K  •  ::  FranXth:  F.-^are  to  t,fe  student  hut  for.i.s 
torso  --little  more  than  bare  catalogues  ot  names  dates  and 
Tven^s,  when  stripped  of  their  priceless,  unag.ng  adornment  of 
literature  and  of  art. 

Nor  is  the  inter-relationship  of  art  and  literature  an  ics. 
intimate  or  less  important  to  the  student.  What  an  invaluab  e 
commentary  to  the  Divine  Comedy  runs  through  the  whole 
art  of  the  Renaissance,  revealing  the  interpretation  of  various 
ages  and  various  minds!  How  could  the  great  art  works  of 
"the  City  on  the  Arno"  be  appreciated,  or  even  understood, 
without  a  general  knowledge  of  the  literary  works  out  of 
which  many  of  them  grew?  What  would  tiie  work  ol  a  Giotto 
be  deprived  of  the  inspiration  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Saint 
Francis?  Are  not  the  idealized  and  gracious  faces  of  so  many 
sculptured  female  figures  of  the  Gothic  Period  a  reflection  of 
the  idealization  of  woman  as  sung  in  the  Troubadour  and 
Minnesinger  poetry  of  mediaeval  days?  The  comical  attitudes 
given  so  frequently  by  cathedral  sculptors  to  their  representa- 
tions of  the  priesthood  would  be  ditlicult  to  understand  did 
not  the  history  of  literature  afford  us  examples  ol  the  same 
tendency  toward  good-natured  fun-poking  at  the  clergy  in  the 
liturgical  drama  of  the  time.  The  mighty  workings  ot  the 
collectivistic  energ}^  of  many  ages  is  stamped  as  plainly  u|">on 
the  Gothic  minster  as  upon  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  statement  of  theclaims  of  the  liistorj' 
of  art  to  recognition  as  a  most  important  college  discipline. 
Statistics  show  that  American  colleges  are  beginning  to  realize 
its  educative  value.  In  certain  institutions,  such  as  Harvard, 
Tufts  and  Colgate,  a  large  proportion  of  the  senior  class  of 
this  year  have  studied  the  subject— in  Colgate  about  sixty  per 
cent.  From  this  encouraging  showing  w^e  can  descend  through 
every  gradation  of  organization  and  method  of  instruction  to 
institutions  not  offering  the  subject  in  any  form,  and  on  down, 
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I  use  the  words  advisedly,  to  a  certain  state  institution  where 
it  is  taught  by  a  professor  of — ''domestic  economy."  It  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  state  that  this  3'ear  a  number  of 
institutions  have  incorporated  the  subject  into  their  curricula 
for  the  first  time. 

If  now  our  college  courses  have  become  materialistic,  if 
there  be  a  growing  call  for  reform,  if  the  history  of  art  be  a 
virile  subject,  if  it  be  a  subject  dealing  with  the  evolution  of 
man  as  truly  as  political  or  literary  histor}^  if  it  be  a  universal 
language,  if  it  be  an  antidote  to  jingoism,  if  it  can  bring  great 
thoughts  impressiveh"  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  if  it  reflects 
admirably  the  spirit  of  an  age,  if  it  interprets  national  char- 
acter, if  it  go  hand  in  hand  with  political  history,  if  there  be 
an  intimate  relationship  between  it  and  literature,  if  leading 
institutions  have  begun  to  see  its  value,  then  ought  not  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country  be  led,  through 
the  good  offices  of  such  associations  as  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts,  to  adopt  the  history  of  art,  as  is  the  case  with 
history  and  literature,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  courses  of 
the  curriculum?* 

The  colleges  in  their  academic  courses,  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  technical  side  of  art  instruction.  That  is  the 
business  of  the  art  schools.  The  future  college  course  in  art 
historx'  should  concern  itself  with  the  philosophic  and  historic 
side  of  the  subject.  As  I  conceive  it,  this  course  should  be  a 
senior  course,  capping,  as  it  were,  the  whole  sub-structure  of 
the  curriculum.  By  reason  of  its  intimate  relationship  to  the 
historical  and  literar}^  disciplines,  it  would  serve,  as  no  other  sub- 
ject could,  to  gather  into  a  related  whole  all  the  dropped  threads 
of  the  students'  former  courses.  The  majority  of  the  students 
leave  our  colleges  with  but  little  idea  of  the  inter-relationship 
of  the  various  disciplines  into  which  they  have  dipped.  Each 
subject — "History  of  the  Reformation,"  "Romantic  Movement 
in  German  Literature,"  "Greek  Syntax,"  "Chaucer,"  "Kant," 
"Renaissance  in  Italy,"  and  what  not — are  to  them  separate 

*The  hearty  approval  which  the  address  elicited  from  men  of  all  profes- 
sions encourages  the  author  to  believe  that  the  public  feels  the  need  of  just 
such  a  course.  A  strong  resolution  endorsing  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the 
address  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention. 


!,•„.»«      As  i¥ell  try  to  make  cake  b.\-  placing 


and  VI. o         ,    ,/        J  g^ss  into  separate 

flour,  sugar,  butter  and  eggb  f  ^^^^^^  ^  cultured 

^^"^d  ^  t^u?^^  atrt^n  ^hL^m^  disciplines  of  the 
^usTrane   around   as   distinct,   not   to  say  hazy,   entu.esi 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  need  has  long  been  felt  for  a 
^ong,  final  course  which  would  tend  to  br,ng  order  ou     o 
chaos  bv  summing  up  the  great  facts  and  periods  with  which 
the  student  has  been  occupied  in  the  courses  of  tlic  literary 
departments.     I  especially  favor  a  course  in  art  history  lor  this 
purpose,  not  only  because  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  in  the  sense  I  have  mentioned,  but  because  it 
will  develop   those   qualities   of    the   mind    which    have    lain 
dormant  throughout  the  college  course,— all  those  finer  tiualities 
that  spring  from  contact  with  aesthetic  subjects.     The  great 
periodsof  the  world's  history  would  be  seen  from  another  view- 
point.   The  influence  of  literature  upon  art  would  necessarily 
emphasize  the  great  periods  of  the  history  of  literature.     The 
development  of  Christian  art  could  not  be  treated  independently 
of  the  great  periods  in  the  history  of  religion.     Social   and 
economic  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the  rise,  devel- 
opment and  fall  of  great  civilizations  could  not  be  passed  over. 
Racial  characteristics  and  differences  would  be   brought  out 
through  their  reflection  in  the  art  of  the  nations.     The  course 
would  serve  as  a  conciliator,  inspiring  respect  for  the  past  and 
a  just  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  the  character  and  civiliza- 
tion of  other  races  than  our  own. 

This  "senior  course  in  the  history  of  art"  should  be  taught 
by  a  man  of  the  broadest  catholicity  of  taste  and  sympathy. 
The  instructor  should  be  a  man  as  familiar  with  literature  and 
history  as  with  the  history  of  art.  We  could  wish  him  to  be  a  man 
of  the  type  of  the  late  Professor  Norton  of  Harvard,  who  could 
lead  on  the  student  by  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  "man's  sacrifice  to  beauty"  has  done  for  the  race. 
Who  could  make  a  new  light  to  shine  into  the  dark  places  and 
a  warming  ray  to  dissipate  the  mists  of  the  more  or  less  dis- 
connected years  of  the  college  course.  Who  could  interpret  to 
surprised  ears  "the  never-dying  soul  of  great  ages."  Then 
would  the  student,  with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  awe,  begin  to 
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catch  the  distant  notes  of  the  infinite  harmon}'^  of  nature — begin 
to  feel  the  heart  throb  of  humanit}'.  Such  a  senior  course 
would  be  no  universal  panacea  for  the  necessary  shortcomings 
of  the  curriculum.  It  would,  however,  afford  the  opportunity 
and  the  incentive  for  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  of  the 
human  mind  that  make  life  so  rich,  so  diverse,  so  poetical. 

To  serve  as  a  life  line  in  the  dizz\'  vortex  of  a  materialistic 
sea,  would  be  the  supreme  function  of  the  ''Art  Histor}'  Course 
of  the  Future." 


The  Three  Lssentials 

CHARLOTTE   A.    POWELL,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

VERY  one  who  is  interested  in  the  all-important 
subject  of  education,  must  be  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  information  offered  in  this 
field  is  quite  as  varied  as  it  is  vast.  These  are 
both  good  signs,  although,  while  the  wideness  of 
the  discussion  proves  a  great  deal  of  wholesome 
agitation,  the  fact  that  the  material  thus  produced 
is  exceedingl}^  varied  and  contradictory  proves 
that  the  art  of  education  is  still  in  its  infancy.  We  have  first- 
class  authorities  on  psychology,  school  economy,  ethics,  physi- 
cal culture  and  many  other  subjects.  But  none  of  these  are 
synonymous  with  education;  they  are  only  the  separate  parts 
that  some  great  master  has  yet  to  fit  into  one  comi^lcte  whole 
which  will  then  be  the  guide  and  stand-by  of  every  school  in 

the  land. 

Webelievethatthisinageneral  way  will  be  a  simplifying  pro- 
cess; that  the  framework  of  the  great  structure  of  education  must 
always  consist  of  three  parts;  and  that  if  any  one  part  is  miss- 
ing, the  other  two  must  of  necessity' fall  to  the  ground.  These 
three  parts  are  the  old  but  oft-forgotten  "moral,  mental,  physi- 
cal"; and  no  one  who  does  not  recognize  and  understand  the 
importance  and  practical  working  of  all  three  should  be  called 
an  educator  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  So  far,  each  one  has 
explained  and  urged  his  own  particular  line,  until  we  feel  like 
exclaiming  with  the  chameleon,  "You  all  are  right  and  all  are 
wrong";  for  while  much  of  the  thought  along  each  line  has 
been  clever  and  progressive,  no  one  has  evolved  a  system 
which  shows  the  complete  combination  of  all  three,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  show  as  a  resultant,  pupils  w^ith  sound 
minds  and  sound  bodies,  which  is  the  only  proof  that  our  edu- 
cational system  is  adequate. 

It  would  seem  that  it  should  be  too  late  in  the  dav  to  have  to 
try  to  prove  the  necessity  for  moral  or  spiritual'  education. 
And  yet  this  is  the  most  tattered  and  torn  of  all  subjects,  and 
in  fact  It  IS  dangerous  even  to  broach  it  in  some  communities. 
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Yet  it  must  be  faced  and  conquered,  for  it  is  the  ''sine  qua 
non,"  not  only  of  education,  but  on  it  depends  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  human  race  itself. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  development  in  which  this  side  is  overlooked. 
The  ancient  Greeks  with  their  beautiful  and  highly  developed 
bodies,  and  their  great  intellectual  attainments  which  produced^ 
in  art  and  literature  and  philosoph}^,  results  which  have  never 
been  excelled,  could  not  become  our  models  to-day,  for  their 
souls  were  darkened  and  brutalized  by  paganism  and  gross 
superstition.  If  we  had  no  other  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
fostering  spiritual  growth,  we  must  needs  remember  that  it  is 
religion  alone  which  teaches  us  to  love  and  cherish  one  another, 
and  that  with  this  principle  forgotten  and  disused,  it  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  human  beings  would  deteriorate 
to  such  an  extent  that  might  would  be  the  onl}'^  right,  and 
under  this  condition  great  destruction  if  not  actual  annihilation 
is  the  inevitable  result. 

Now  comes  the  question  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  made  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  school  curriculum.  Suppose  that  we  have 
a  school  session  or  sessions  of  five  hours  per  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week.  A  practical  division  of  the  time  might  be,  one 
hour  moral  instruction,  one  hour  physical  instruction,  three 
hours  mental  instruction.  We  do  not  mean  to  imph'  that  this 
is  according  to  their  proportional  importance,  but  one  hour 
per  day  for  moral  instruction  might  be  a  fair  amount  when  we 
consider  that  Sunday,  too,  is  not  only  a  day  of  rest  but  of  wor- 
ship. As  to  what  this  hour's  instruction  must  be,  we  can 
express  it  in  no  more  fitting  words  than  those  of  one  of  our 
leading  college  presidents  who  said,  "There  can  be  no  educa- 
tion without  religion,  and  no  religion  without  dogma."  What 
the  "dogma"  shall  be,  it  is  the  parents'  prerogative  to  decide. 
The  pupils  could  be  divided  readily  into  Classes  A,  B,  C,  etc., — 
each  to  meet  thei?  respective  religious  instructors  in  the 
appointed  hour.  This  is  the  general  idea  of  the  S3^stem  which 
is  now  being  used  in  Germany  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

As  to  the  "physical"  hour  this  would  better  be  divided  into 
three  or  four  short  periods  interspersed  through  the  session  so 
as  to  divide  it  into  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.     It  should 
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consist  of  some   complete   system  of   calisthenics,   including 
games  and  recesses,  and  should  be  given  out  of  doors  as  much 
as  possible.     In  crowded  cities,  the  school   yards  should    be 
kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  when 
the  schools  are  not  in  session,   and  all  games  not   involving 
brutality  or  treachery  should  be  encouraged  by  the  teachers. 
Hygiene  and  physiology,  with  practical  instruction  in  the  care 
of  the  teeth,  bathing  and  clothing,  also  come  under  this  head. 
We  are  aware  that  these  latter  are  properly  the  province  of 
home  habits  and  instruction,  and  that  the  busy  teacher  of  fifty 
pupils  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  extensive  results  along  these 
lines;  but  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  observation  in  these  respects, 
mingled  with  judicious  praise  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  do 
much  toward  awakening  in  even  the  youngest  puj^iis.  a  desire 
for  the  approval  of  their  teacher  and  fellow-pupils  as  to  their 
personal  appearance  and  cleanliness.     In  some  schools  the  bath 
tub  and  the  matron  or  trained  nurse  have  already  arrived,  and 
this  is  an  important  step  toward  putting  this  subject  on  a  prac- 
tical and  working  basis  in  the  schools.     Medical  inspection,  if 
only  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  is 
a  duty  which  the  state  owes  to  every  school  within  its  borders. 
As  to  the  work  for  the  remaining  three  hours  of  the  day, — 
the  "mental"  part,— many  fine  outlines  are  shown  in  the  courses 
of  study  now  in  use.     The  time  is  less  to  be  sure,  but  this 
ought  to  be  an  advantage,  for  it  will  necessitate  expert,  con- 
centrated teaching,  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  this  for  three 
hours,  than  desultory  work  for  five.     This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  vastly  improved  methods  of  modern   times    the 
children  who  go  through  the  primary  schools  to-dav  are  years 
ahead  of  those  in  the  same  schools  fifteen  or  twenty'vears  ago 

Se'r'der;  '  On'/ •?'  ^If^er  elenientary  school^but  Ta 
It  .^  aegree.  One  idea  should  dominate  all  teachinL^  and 
that  IS  that  quahty  is  desired  rather  than  quantitv   and  this  can 

h  'be^tXus' ifhfm'"  'Itr^  ^^^"^r^^  pupii,TtllHimeT 
lue  Dest  mat  is  in  fiim.     Whatever  may  be  the  "facts"  arnnired 

love^a';!'  ndTo^^etmiliar  wir  *"'"  i".'«"ifi-tly;  to 
phenomena-  and  above  nil  ,„        r        1"''"^  °^  "^   *°™s   and 

of  educatio'nTs  latdTn'you?h!^'a"dMat\h"e'--  ''^-  ^°""<^^''°" 
received  should  be  an  im^«f      .  ^^  ,    ^  inspiration   then 

as  life  shallTast.  ^         *^  "^^"^  ^"^  ^^^^^'  ^O'-k  as  long 
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jN  the  present  general  awakening  of  public  interest 
in  the  prophj-laxis  of  actual  disease  and  of  lesser 
imperfections  in  human  efficiency,  certain  con- 
siderations occur  to  the  ph3'siologist  in  regard  to 
public  school  h3-giene  that  seem  to  have  impor- 
tance sufficient  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  their 
discussion  with  the  medical  profession,  and 
through  them  with  the  people — for  the  ph3'^sicians 
are  the  nature-appointed  teachers  of  mankind,  in  these  respects 
particularh'. 

Child  physiologj^  has  not  kept  pace  with  child  psj^cholog\% 
and  still  less  with  adult  physiolog^^  Too  little  account  is  gen- 
erally taken  of  the  basal  differences,  hygienically  speaking, 
between  the  primarj-  and  grammar  school  pupil  and  his 
parents,  however  often  and  vigorously  scientific  pedagog}^  has 
insisted  on  some  of  these  differences. 

In  the  first  place  one  thinks  of  the  discrepancy  in  respect  to 
the  endurance  of  mental  and  ph3'sical  effort  and  strain. 
("Mental"  and  "ph3'sical"  in  realit3''  of  course  are  only  seldom 
separable,  especialh^  in  school  work,  and  we  shall  here  con- 
sider them  therefore  together  as  onh^  phases  of  the  common 
ps3xho-ph3^sical  and  actuall3'  single  life.)  Despite  all  the  long 
efforts  to  reduce  the  fatigue  arising  in  our  children  from  the 
hereditar3^  school  method,  the  present  writer,  among  the  many, 
believes  that  the  conditions  in  the  average  public  school  of  the 
lower  grades  still  occasion  a  much  too  great  and  wholly  need- 
less chance  of  abnormal  neuromuscular  fatigue.  In  the  first 
place,  public  school  children  begin  their  work  when  too  3^oung; 
the  entrance  age  should  be  seven  instead  of  five.  But  more 
particularly,  strained  voluntar3'  attention  scarcel3'  belongs  in 
the  education  of  a  child  before  puberty,  for  the  nerves  espe- 
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cially  still  lack  that  power  of  endurance  that  the  normal  adult 
central  nervous  system  can  properly  put  forth.  According  to 
Bischoff  the  brain  at  birth  is  proportionally  more  than  five 
times  as  heavy  as  it  is  in  the  adult,  and  the  functional  prepon- 
derance of  irritability  certainly  corresponds,  for  endurance  is  a 
matter  of  slowly  acquired  strength  and  stability  in  neurones 
that  only  gradually,  during  years,  interknit  and  develop.  Sim- 
ilarly the  spinal  cord  in  the  infant  is  proportionally  three  times 
as  conspicuous  as  it  is  in  the  adult.  In  females  botli  of  these 
proportions  are  still  greater.  The  difference  between  the 
brain-ratio  and  the  cord-ratio  as  given  suggests  another  impor-  ^ 

tant  factor  in  this  contrast  of  child  and  adult,  namely,  as  is  / 

shown  by  the  preponderance  of  the  cord-ratio,  that  tlie  power 
of  voluntary  control  is  normall}'  and  of  necessity  less  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult.  He  is  more  nearl}'  a  "spinal  animal" 
as  the  physiologists  say;  that  is,  more  reflex  and  mechanical  in 
his  motor  and  "mental"  control  over  himself.  This  is  the 
basis  for  the  absence  of  long-continued  voluntary  attention  in 
the  child.  But  even  in  trained  adults  the  power  of  concen- 
trated attention  for  long  unbroken  periods  has  much  less  sense 
and  value  than  is  often  supposed. 

The  elements  of  school  fatigue  we  may  for  the  most  part 
class  under  the  following  several  heads: — 

First,  the  physiologic  fatigue  of  the  extremely  delicate 
neurones  and  nerve  cells  of  the  complex  brain,  cord  "and  other 
neural  centers.  The  chromatin  masses  seem  to  become  more 
or  less  impaired  and  the  other  constituents  of  the  nucleoplasm 
and  cytoplasm,  although  to  a  less  extent,  wasted,  katabolism 
after  a  time,  apparently  outrunning  the  anabolism. 

Second,  the  under-oxygenation  of  the  entire  body  proto- 
plasm, perhaps  along  the  lines  described  as  a  chronic  condition 
of  disease  by  Homer  Wakefield  of  New  York.  This  depends 
in  Its  acute  form,  with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  on 
inadequate  ventilation  which,  without  any  doubt  is,  by  modern 
standards,  very  general  in  public  gathering  rooms  and  school- 

v^rZch  "  ,^^\^^^-"-  «Pi-^  of  the  times  demands 
a  very  much  more  lavish  supply  of  air,   and  of  moving  air 

and  Voit  and  the  rest,  have  made  up  to  now  the  text'-book 
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standard.  Of  course  it  is  now  known  that  the  "oxygen  satura- 
tion" of  the  blood  under  usual  conditions  of  indoor  ventilation 
is  not  a  little  below  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the  best 
'"phj^sical"  exertion.  Here,  as  perhaps  likewise  in  the  proteid 
allowance  of  Chittenden,  the  real  human  need  is  for  a  very 
wide  margin  of  safetj',  and  here  as  is  not  the  case  with  the 
trust-supplied  ox  meat,  the  supply  of  atmosphere  is  riotously 
abundant  and  cheap,  praise  God  for  that — "it  is  onh'  the 
heavens  that  are  given  awa}'. " 

Third,  the  accumulation  of  anabolic  materials  in  the  muscu- 
lature, with  its  probable  consequent  over-stimulation  of  the 
vasth'  numerous  and  delicate  kinesthetic  sense  organs,  and 
through  them  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Fourth,  the  under-stimulation  of  the  blood-lymph  circulation, 
especially  of  its  vasomotor  functions. 

Fifth,  the  last  element  of  school  fatigue  we  need  to  discuss, 
the  undoubtedly  still  too  common  e3'e  strain.  Our  present 
problem  is  not  the  ps3^cho-ph3'siolog3'  of  these  conditioners  and 
elements  of  fatigue  (although  much  of  both  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical interest  lies  therein),  but  rather  to  inquire  as  to  a  practical 
means  of  their  decrease  or  avoidance. 

In  general,  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is  usualh'  not  thor- 
oughh-  taught  by  that  regard  to  practical  demonstration  and 
training  in  it  that  the  wide  importance  of  its  subject-matter 
demands.  The  present  is  no  proper  occasion  perhaps  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  several  factors  of  what  in  the  schools  doubt- 
less is  supposed  to  be  scientific  h3'giene,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
patent  to  man3'  ph3'siologists  and  ph3'sicians,  at  least,  that 
much  of  the  material  in  the  elementar3^  text-books  of  h3^giene 
is  an  outworn  relic  of  the  more  or  less  distant  and  surel3^  super- 
stitious and  dogmatic  past.  R.  C.  Cabot  has  exploited  this 
matter  interestingh-  alreadv.  But  such  as  it  is  even,  school 
hygiene  is  taught  too  didacticalh^  and  far  too  little  b3^  example 
and  forced  training.  To  the  average  child  of  ten  or  seven 
ordinar3^  instruction  in  this  subject  rareh'  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  necessarv'  interest,  and  even  more  rarely  still  does  it  acquire 
for  him,  ever,  that  vital  importance  that  the  statistics  of  nervous 
diseases,  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  arteriosclerosis,  for  example,  so 
strongly  impress  upon  the  wide-reading  ph3^sician.     Statistics 
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would  scarcely  be  proper  food  for  the  average  girl  ot  ten  or 
ren  for  the  boy  of  twelve!  but  there  may  be  sometirne  found 
a  way  of  teaching  hygiene  that  perhaps  in  time  might  wholly 
do  away  with  such  statistics  for  even  the  ever-hungry  physician 
to  devour-namely  by  the  proper  training  of  school  children  in 
addition  to  the  instruction  by  precept  and  daily  printed  lessons 
in  an  often  state-ruled  text-book.     Years  of  actual  experience 

.th  its  applications  during  childhood  would  make  hygiene 
...to  something  real  and  vital— a  rule  of  happy  and  long  life,  a 
living  subject  to  be  appreciated  and  lived  by,  and  in  turn 
taught  to  the  next  generation  by  the  children  of  this.  In  tine, 
its  importance  demands  that  hygiene  be  taught  to  our  future 
citizens  practically  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  public  mind  as  a  most  fundamental  and 
indispensable  part  of  the  common  knowledge  as  to  how  to  live. 

The  money  value  of  health  and  of  general  cfliciency  based 
on  health  is  a  sort  of  appeal  that  has  never  received  its  due 
consideration  in  teaching  the  multitude  how  to  live  well.  This 
fact  is  the  more  strange  because  it  would  almost  seem  that  no 
appeal  that  could  be  made  to  the  majority  would  "strike  in" 
more  deeply.  The  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  has  well  started 
a  common  knowledge  of  the  economic  value  of  a  lite,  but  the 
principle  needs  extension  into  the  broader  and  surely  not  less 
important  range  of  general,  sexual,  and  personal  hygiene. 
This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  impersonal  political  economy 
that  in  the  hidden  pages  of  a  book  seeks  the  greatest  good  of  i 

the  greatest  number,  for  it  concerns,  and  of  course  in  a  vitally  J 

personal  way,  every  family  head,  as  well  as  every  individual 
whatever  who  has  dependents,  or  who   is   dependent   on    the  ; 

earning  powers  of  another.     A  scientifically  sound  knowledge  i 

of  hygiene  and  of  prophylaxis  is  obviously  a  large  part  of  the  1 

personal  capital  for  this  excellent  investment  in  long  life.     The  \ 

insurance  companies  and  the  tuberculosis  societies   have  the  i 

data— why  are  they  not  taught  in  some  impressivelv  interesting  5 

form  to  the  children  and  (by  other  means)  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  land?  Who  uses  most  of  the  medical  school 
buildings  in  the  evening? 

With  no  intention  of  enlisting  in  the  ranks  of  patent  medicine 
makers  m  offering  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  public  elementary 
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school  hygiene  (not  as  a  subject  now,  but  as  a  condition)  there 
is  one  expedient  which  might  go  far,  further  than  appears,  per- 
haps, at  first  sight,  to  accomplish  several  things  at  once  in  the 
direction  of  improvement.  (The  apparent  reasons  for  making 
this  pretension  will  be  found  below.)  The  formula  is  simple, 
and  the  materials  at  hand  in  ever}^  indoor  schoolroom  in  the 
world:  Sj^stematicall^^  and  continually  open  wide  the  windows 
for  five  minutes  or  so  every  half  hour  whatever  the  weather, 
and  require  the  children  to  practice  during  that  time  marching, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  carefulh'  adapted  to  the  temperature  outside 
and  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  This  practice  of  course  in  prin- 
ciple, is  in  vogue  in  manj-  schools  (e.  g.  those  of  New  York 
City),  but  not  on  the  efficient  scale,  with  the  S3^stem  or  with  the 
effects  probably  that  are  here  contemplated  and  proposed.  The 
present  intent  is  to  suggest  its  vigorous  performance  as  a 
routine  part  of  the  regimen  throughout  every  school  day  in 
the  year,  as  a  part  of  the  pupils'  training,  and  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence  and  originality  that  the  really  good 
teacher  displays  in  other  respects. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  action  of  such  a  system,  and  note  its  proba- 
ble advantages,  as  well  as  discuss  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it  by  some  of  the  parents  and  teachers. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  human  brain  developed  from 
the  brute  brain  largely  as  an  organ  of  motor  co-ordination  and 
control,  and  not  as  an  organ  of  "mind"  in  the  still  too  frequent 
narrow  use  of  that  term.  Another  circumstance  besides  is  still 
too  frequenth'  ignored  by  pedagogues,  namely,  the  inherent 
impulse  to  activit}-  that  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  child  life. 
On  these  two  basal  biologic  principles  depend  the  educational 
doctrine  of  attention.  But  attention  is  in  its  nature  inhibitory 
primaril3%  inhibitory  of  distractions,  and  therefore  in  a  sense 
is  unnatural  except  in  its  reflex  or  "passive"  form  determined 
by  interest.  The  outcome  of  these  theoretic  facts  is  that  3^oung 
children  should  not  be  expected  to  attend  for  more  than  a  short 
period  at  a  time  to  anj'thing  that  does  not  itself  impel  attention. 
An  hour  is  certainh-  far  too  long  for  an}''  school  exercise  for  a 
child  (and  too  long  for  the  average  college  student).  It  is  only 
at  a  prodigious  actual  waste  of  nerv^e  energy  that  a  boy  or  girl 
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compelled  to  "attend"  as  long  as  this.  In  practice  they  do 
no  3  V  attend  more  than  half  an  hour,  however  close  the 
aoDeirance  of  it;  meanwhile  the  mind  does  not  learn  and  m 
f^c't  tel  to  bec;me  lethargic,  and  besides  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  inattention.  This  then  is  one  general  reason  why  the  tresh 
air  and  the  exercise  of  the  proposed  plan  would  be  a  beneht-it 
would  keep  body  and  mind,  in  short  the  attention,  widely  and 
more  interestedly  awake.* 

From  another  point  of  view  half-hourly  open  windows  and 
light  bodily  exercise  would  go  far  toward  preventing  that  psy- 
chophysical school  fatigue  that  we  have  set  forth  already,  and  v, 
mainly  for  the  following  physiologic  reasons:—  r 

In  the  first  place  that,  perhaps  katabolic,  fatigue  ot   tho  indi- 
vidual neurones  of  the  nerve  masses  of  which  we  spoke  would  ,: 
at  least  be  lessened  by  thus  giving  them   a    larger  nutrition  *' 
supply  and  exhaust,  so  to  say.     The  cerebral  circulation  would                      V, 
be  hastened,  and  the  katabolic  waste  from  the  chromatin  masses 
of  the  brain  cells  would  be  more  rapidly  taken   away  by  this                       f 
frequent  acceleration  of  the  lymph,  for  the  latter  would   then                      i 
osmose  through  the  capillaries  and  thence  soak   through   the 
neural  tissues  faster. 

In  the  second  place,  a  really  abundant  and  truly  adi-iiuate 
ventilation  would  be  afforded  by  the  plan,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  y 

see  how  else  such  a  valuable  approximation  to  staying  out  of 
doors  could  be  secured.  The  normalh*  ceaseless  and  inherent 
movement  of  ameba  wholly  stops  after  the  animal  has  been 
placed  about  an  hour  in  water  containing  no  free  oxygen.  The 
human  nervous  system  especially  seems  to  be  dependent  for 
normally  unfatigued  activity  on  an  abundance  of  this  vital  gas. 
Into  the  chemical  details  of  this  matter  we  do  not  need  to  go,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  emphasis  only  to  refer  to  the  difference  of 
mental  sprightliness  of  persons  in  an  ill-ventilated  room  and 
when  in  the  open  air. 

Again,  practically,  the  large  saving  of  money  bv  any  method 
of  school  construction  that  would  avoid  the  highly  expensive 
installation  and    running  of   ventilating   apparatus   would    be 

*  See  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  physiology  of  attention  to  be  published 
titer,T9\'o-ir.  '^'  ^"^'"''"  ^^^'^'^"^  Education  Review  during  the  coming 
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surely  a  matter  of  great  importance, — thousands  of  dollars,  at 
least,  annualh^  in  any  considerable  and  in  an}'  growing  city 
would  be  saved — perhaps,  indeed,  enough  to  build  the  much 
desired  but  expensive  "new  schoolhouse" !  This  financial 
phase  of  the  problem  should  appeal  especially  to  rapidh'  grow- 
ing cities,  for  through  the  open  windows  of  the  future  school- 
rooms, multipl3nng  so  fast,  would  come  unlimited  normal 
out-door  air  into  every  school  building,  however  elaborate,  at  no 
expense. 

A  third  and  much  disturbing  manifestation  of  school  fatigue 
is  what  ever}'  one  is  familiar  with  as  "the  fidgets."  One  sees 
it  in  3'oung  children  especialh',  but  man}-  active  adults,  even, 
whenever  the  convenient  excuse  offers  and  they  fail  to  go  to 
church,  are  apt  to  experience  this  unpleasant  condition  toward 
Sunda}^  evening!  Its  chief  phj^siologic  cause  has  already  been 
implied  at  least.  Its  invariable  and  easy  relief  is  to  be  readil}^ 
had  b}^  muscular  exertion  especialh'  of  a  sort  that  exercises  a 
large  mass  of  the  musculature,  and  notably  soon,  as  all  persons 
are  aware,  b}'  walking  in  the  open  air.  Here  properly  to  be 
complete  our  discussion  should  include  the  whole  important 
and  basal  relationship  between  muscular  innerv^ation  and  the 
mental  process.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  however,  that  they  are  of 
course  inter-dependent,  and  that  the  continual  irritation  of  the 
cord  and  brain  in  this  fidget}-  state  precludes  all  excellent  mental 
effort,  and  makes  remembering  nearh'  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand  frequent  and  widespread  muscular  exertion,  such  as 
proper  marching,  frees  the  muscles  (half  the  mass  of  the  body, 
be  it  remembered)  of  their  over-accumulated  impulse  to  con- 
stant activity,  and  relieves  the  central  nervous  s\'stem  of  the 
abnormally  strong  kinesthetic  stimuli  coming  from  them.  The 
ordinary  one-piece  recess  is  obviously  not  adequate  to  prevent 
in  young  pupils  this  common  h\'gienic  defect  of  the  schools. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  Conspicuous  elements  of  "fatigue." 

A  fourth,  and  it  ma}'  well  be  the  most  important  factor  per- 
haps of  school  fatigue,  comes  from  what  we  may  call  some 
degree  of  circulatory,  and  particularly  vasomotor,  stasis.  This 
involves  importantly  the  decrease  of  lymphatic  tissue  flushing 
that  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  vasomotor  and  general 
hydraulic  mechanism  of  the  brain  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
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•,r.  th(^  whole  hemo-lvmph  circula- 

he  cerebral  and  spinal  vasomotor  action  can  be  kept  lively,- 
'p^rb  cause  o/the  conspicuous  reciprocal  action  between 
he  cerebral  blood  and  that  of  the  muscles  and  abdominal 
liscera  A  frequent  shaking  up  of  the  blood  supply  ol  the 
brain  is  the  surest  means,  we  may  well  suppose,  of  avoiding 
-mental"  and  general  fatigue  in  school  as  elsewhere,  especially 
when  really  abundant  oxygen  is  at  hand  to  aid  the  metabolism 
of  the  brain,  the  other  nerves  and  the  muscles. 

The  last  element  of  school  fatigue  that  we  mentioned  was  eye 
strain,-a  subject  that  has  been  as  extensively  discussed  for 
many  years  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  it  certainly  is  an  important 
factor.  Frequent  periods  of  exercise  of  the  muscles  while 
marching  about  the  room  would  effectually  minimize  this  sort 
of  strain  on  the  brain  by  changing  the  optical  focus  and  by  vas- 
cular relief  in  the  eyes  and  complex  optic  centers. 

But  considerations  other  than  those  of  school  fatigue  enter 
this  problem.  For  example,  it  has  been  well  said  by  some  one 
that  under-exposure  and  under-exercise  shorten  more  lives  than 
does  more  explicit  disease.  We  need  not  however,  call  up  the 
antique  Spartan  problem  as  to  the  "toughening"  of  children  by 
exposure,  for  that  relates  more  especially  to  persons  of  less  than 
school  age.  Few  authorities  it  is  likely  would  deny  the  entire 
safety  and  great  importance  of  habituating  children  at  the  age 
of  saj'  eight  years  to  a  normal  amount  of  exposure  to  cold  air 
and  even  to  cold  wet  air.  In  normal  individuals  (and  such 
only  should  be  in  the  regular  public  schools)  "colds"  come  at 
least  very  rarely  from  such  exposure,  and  pneumonia  perhaps 
never.  Sudden  changes  in  room  temperature  (the  humidity 
should  be  always  high)  are  seldom  harmful  so  long  as  the  vaso- 
motor apparatus,  especially  in  the  skin,  is  in  vigorous  condi- 
tion. The  practice  here  proposed  for  schools  would  accomplish 
both  at  once  of  these  conditions— toughening  of  the  skin  and 
the  perfection  of  vasomotion.  Moreover,  it  would  teach  ample 
ventilation  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  effectively  taught,  namely, 
by  continual  example,  so  that  more  or  less  open  windows  the 
year  round  would  be  soon  universal  in  the  homes— in  itself  a 
valuable  achievement  in  the  lodgings  of  the  average  school 
child,  for  warmth  need  not  be  sacrificed. 
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This  practice  would  naturally  aid  in  the  warfare  against 
tuberculosis.  Moreover,  it  would  make  much  less  common  the 
infection  of  other  pupils  with  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  measles, 
etc.,  from  the  cases  that  are  sure  occasionally  to  escape  detec- 
tion by  the  school  nurses  and  the  teacher. 

The  toilet  rooms  might,  when  necessary,  be  visited  at  these 
semi-hourly  rest  and  ventilation  periods.  Furthermore  a  defi- 
nite one-piece  recess  would  not  be  necessary,  although  usually 
desirable  in  addition  to  still  further  lessen  school  fatigue. 

In  general  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  practice  effi- 
ciently carried  out  would  not  lead  to  much  better  attention  from 
the  pupils;  make  their  work  more  vigorous  and,  in  general 
more  efficient,  partly  because  more  pleasant;  and  give  it  both 
more  snap  and  more  interest,  while  relieving  wholly  that  rest- 
lessness of  body  and  mind  which  is  so  frequently  the  immediate 
cause  of  minor  misbehavior. 

Objections  to  this  plan  would  come  in  three  wa3^s  chiefly,  as 
it  seems.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  the 
less  progressive  school  managements  to  oppose  it  as  an  innova- 
tion, because  involving  a  necessary  slight  rearrangement  of  the 
school  curriculum.  But  this  same  inertia  is  liable  to  oppose 
the  adopting  of  an}'  sort  of  labor-causing  improvement,  and 
need  not  be  further  answered. 

Some  of  the  teachers  themselves  might  at  first  think  it  an 
additional  burden  on  an  already  much  underpaid  profession, 
for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  plan  would  demand  at  least 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  physical  exercises.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  of  rapid  advance  in  ph^-sical  education,  however, 
among  all  classes  and  particularly  among  all  teachers,  this 
possible  objection  would  seem  to  have  little  force,  since  the 
knowledge  and  labor  involved  is  now  an  indispensable  requisite 
of  every  sort  of  class  instructors  of  3'outh.  Besides,  the  fre- 
quent change  would  rest  the  teachers  hardly  less  than  their 
pupils. 

Whatever  parents  might  find  fault  with  the  practice  would  be 
unworth}^  of  serious  notice  simply  because  their  objection,  as 
has  been  perhaps  now  sufficiently  demonstrated,  would  be  due  to 
ignorance  of  modern  h3'giene.  On  the  other  hand  the  intelli- 
gent majority  of  parents  would  welcome  heartih'  the  inevitable 
addition  that  it  would  make  to  the  health-giving  knowledge  of 
their  children,  and  to  their  general  efficiency  in  their  school 
work. 
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PRANK    D.    BLODGETT,    PROFESSOR  OF   LOGIC   AND    PEDAGOGICS,    STATE    NORMAL 
SCHOOL,    ONEONTA,    NEW    YORK 

|T  seems  almost  superfluous  when  there  has  already 
been  written  such  an  abundance  of  valuable  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  interest  for  any  one  to 
add  to  the  amount.  The  purpose  of  this  article, 
however,  is  not  to  increase  material  but  to  dimin- 
ish it;  not  to  expand  but  to  simplify.  The  ideas 
herein  presented  have  been  used  by  the  writer  in 
his  pedagogical  classes  in  normal  work,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  apparently  been  of  practical  value  to  some 
students  has  influenced  him  to  reduce  them  to  written  form. 
Since  the  fact  is  conceded  that  interest  is  fundamental  in  edu- 
cation any  new  presentation  or  simplification  of  that  funda- 
mental may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  doctrine  of  Herbart  that  the  specific  object  of  instruction 
is  to  develop  many-sided,  harmonious,  direct  interest  marked 
an  epoch  in  educational  progress.  Let  us  recall  Ilerbart's  well- 
known  classification  of  interest  and  consider  a  few  ideas  that 
are  directly  suggested  b}'  it.  The  kinds  of  interest,  he  saj's, 
are  two:  first,  interest  in  knowledge;  second,  interest  in  societ}'. 
The  first  kind  may  be  either  empirical  or  speculative  or  aes- 
thetic; the  second  either  sympathetic  or  social  or  religious.  In 
other  words  the  dominating  interest  of  each  life  may  be  along 
any  one  of  six  lines,  and  will  lie  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
general  groups. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  seems  to  be  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  human  being  by  presenting  knowledge  to  his  mind: 
in  other  words  to  act  as  a  go-between,  to  perform  an  introduc- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  lies  the  great  field  of  knowledge,  of 
fact,  of  achievement;  on  the  other  a  group  of  human  beings. 
The  first  group  is  to  be  presented  to  the  second  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  best  and  highest  in  the  second  may  be  developed. 
1  he  person  not  a  teacher  who  says  to  the  teacher  that  the  latter's 
work  must  be  monotonous  since  he  has  to  go  over  and  over 
agam  the  same  subjects  fails  to  grasp  the  other  side  of  the 
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problem.  He  fails  to  see  that  no  matter  how  old  the  facts  the 
new  minds  to  which  these  facts  are  to  be  presented  furnish  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  prevents  absoluteh'  any  condition  of 
sameness  from  confronting  a  teacher.  The  best  teacher,  then, 
will  be  one  who  is  interested  in  knowledge  and  in  society  at 
the  same  time:  that  is,  interested  in  the  facts  to  be  presented 
and  in  the  pupils  who  are  to  receive  the  facts. 

It  is  ver}^  obvious  that  the  first  group  just  mentioned,  i.  e., 
the  facts,  is  a  more  constant  and  a  more  definite  factor  in  the 
problem  than  is  the  second  group,  i.  e.,  the  pupils.  A  genius  in 
knowledge  of  facts  may  be  a  ver}'  poor  teacher  because  of  his 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  element  in  education.  The 
great  student  of  facts  ma}^  or  ma}'  not  be  a  great  student  of 
human  beings.  Hence  the  explanation  as  to  why  so  many 
profound  scholars  cannot  teach  is  evident.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  so  many  of  our  educational  institutions  to  make  the 
number  of  degrees  possessed  by  a  candidate  and  the  number 
of  books  he  has  written  the  onh'  requisite  for  securing  a  teach- 
ing position  is  to  be  deplored.  On  the  other  hand,  interest  in 
human  beings  alone  with  a  ver}'  limited  command  of  facts  and 
poor  scholarship  tends  to  produce  a  teacher  whose  work  is 
unstable  and  unsafe, — one  more  likely  to  strive  for  show}'  effects 
than  for  genuine  worth. 

But  to  return  to  the  classification  under  discussion.  There 
seem  to  be  cross  lines  connecting  very  closely  the  three  sub- 
heads of  each  group  with  the  three  of  the  other  group.  The 
niind  that  finds  greatest  interest  in  empirical  knowledge  and  the 
mind  that  finds  greatest  interest  in  society  in  the  sympathetic 
group  are  alike  characterized  by  the  interrogation  "what," 
"What  is  this  object?"  says  the  former;  "what  can  I  do  for 
you?"  says  the  latter.  So,  too,  the  second  sub-heads  in  each 
group  are  characterized  by  the  ever-present  "why."  "Why 
is  this  fact  so?"  says  the  former;  "why  is  this  social  condition 
so?"  says  the  latter.  So  with  the  third  sub-heads:  both  the 
mind  of  aesthetic  interest  in  knowledge  and  of  religious  inter- 
est in  society  are  characterized  by  exclamations,  "How  beauti- 
ful!" "how  sad!"  "how  sublime!"  they  both  say. 

We  may  then  rearrange  the  classification  of  Herbart.  We 
may  say  that  interest  expresses  itself  in  three  ways:  (1)  By  the 
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nuestion  "What,"  which  includes  the  empirical  and  sympa- 
thet  mind!  (2)  By  the  question  "Why,"  wh.ch  includes  the 
peculative  and  social  minds.  (3)  By  some  exclamation  of 
appreciation,  wonder,  admiration  or  their  opposites  which 
includes  the  aesthetic  and  religious  minds.  It  is  difficult  to 
characterize  this  group  by  a  single  word,  but  perhaps  the  excla- 
mation  "Ah!"  will  serve  the  purpose,  although  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  it  is  incomplete  and  perhaps  somewhat  misleading. 

Examining  these  three  classes  more  critically  it  becomes 
evident  that  here  we  have  found  the  relationship  between 
Herbart's  division  and  that  of  President  Iladiey.  President 
Hadley,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  divided  minds  into  tiiree  domi- 
nating types:  the  economic  or  practical,  the  scientilk  or  I  act- 
seeking  and  the  aesthetic  or  emotional.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
question  "what"  is  the  keynote  of  the  economic  or  practical 
mind.  "What  is  this  good  for,"  "what  is  this  worth,"  are 
questions  ever  present  in  this  type  of  mind.  In  equal  degree 
the  question  "why"  dominates  the  scientific  or  fact-seeking 
mind.  "Why  does  A  precede  B?"  "why  does  this  phenomenon 
occur?"  questions  the  scientific  mind.  And  the  mind  that  con- 
tents itself  with  exclamations  of  admiration  or  disapjiroval  is 
the  aesthetic  mind. 

Of  course,  few  minds  are  of  an  extreme  type  exemplifying 
one  phase  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  in  each  mind  one  approach  to  interest  is  more 
direct  than  the  others.  While  it  is  true,  in  a  measure,  that 
pupils  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  any  subject  in  which  a 
teacher  of  strong  personality  is  interested,  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  path  of  least  resistance  toward  that  interest  is  conditioned 
by  the  pupil's  particular  type  of  mind. 

A  leading  educational  writer  has  urged'that  no  one  can  make 
things  interesting,  for  they  are  interesting  if  only  the  observer 
can  secure  the  right  point  of  view.  The  teacher,  however, 
must  so  present  the  facts  that  the  minds  of  the  class  from  their  \ 

various  points  of  view  can  see  the  qualities  that  will  most 
mterest  them.  Attracted  at  first  by  these  particular  qualities  it 
IS  by  no  means  unlikely  that  their  minds  may  so  develop  that 
other  points  of  view  may  attract  them  as  well. 
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FRANK    HERBERT    PALMER,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

NSTRUCTION  b}-  correspondence  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  It  has  become  a  world- 
wide movement  and  lays  its  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  educational  affairs. 
It  can  never  be  favorabl}'  compared  with  oral  in- 
struction where  the  latter  is  available.  For  the 
direct  personal  influence  of  a  liv'ing  teacher  must 
alwa3's  remain  the  one  greatest  asset  of  a  course 
of  education.  The  familiar  definition  of  a  college  as  a  log  with 
Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  a  student  on  the  other,  expresses 
a  truth  that  cannot  be  gainsaid;  namely,  that  personality  out- 
flowing from  a  master  mind  is  the  mightiest  force  in  the  inspi- 
ration and  instruction  of  other  minds.  When  this  force  must 
exert  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page  there  can- 
not help  being  more  or  less  loss  from  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  transmitting  medium.  Nevertheless  there  are  thousands, 
yes  millions,  of  people  so  situated  that  they  cannot  sit  on  a  log 
with  a  great  teacher.  For  many  of  these  instruction  b\'  corre- 
spondence is  the  next  best  thing, — and  a  great  boon.  Increas- 
ing multitudes  are  finding  this  out,  and  taking  up  courses  of 
study  by  correspondence,  to  their  own  edification  and  to  the 
decided  advantage  of  the  state.  For  by  means  of  such  courses 
the  general  average  of  public  intelligence  is  raised.  The  move- 
ment is  distinctl}'  in  the  line  of  good  citizenship,  and  should 
have  the  sympath}^  and  support  of  all  who  are  intelligently  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  race. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    MOVEMENT 

Instruction  by  correspondence  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  univer- 
sity extension  movement  which  originated  in  England  in  1868. 
Societies  were  formed  in  that  country  for  the  encouragement  of 
home  study,  and  plans  or  outlines  were  prepared  to  guide  the 
reading   of   those  who   became  interested.     In  1873  the  idea 
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crossed  the  water  and  a  similar  society  was  formed  in  Boston 
which  added  correspondence  with  its  members  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  plan.  Ten  years  later  a  "Correspondence  Univer- 
sity" was  formed  in  New  York  State  with  headquarters  at 
Ithaca,  with  a  board  of  instructors  from  different  colleges  and 
universities.  It  offered  at  low  cost  helpful  instruction  by 
correspondence  to  such  persons  as  could  not  leave  their  homes 
for  attendance  at  established  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Chautauqua  movement  soon  followed  and  became  very  popular 
throughout  the  country.  The  late  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  on 
assuming  the  presidency  of  Chicago  University  at  its  establish- 
ment in  1892,  endorsed  the  method  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
w^ork  of  the  University  as  a  Correspondence  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Department.  From  the  first  the  movement 
has  had  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  many  of  the  professors  in  which  have  been  the 
instructors  in  the  various  courses  offered  by  the  correspondence 
schools.  There  are  said  to  be  now  over  two  hundred  such 
schools  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Penn., 
claims  to  have  enrolled  in  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence 
1,281,800  names.  It  has  about  five  hundred  instructors  and 
furnishes  instruction  in  203  subjects. 

METHODS 

The  name  suggests  the  distinctive  difference  between  corre- 
spondence schools  and  ordinary  institutions  of  learning. 
Residence  and  fixed  hours  of  attendance  upon  recitation  are 
not  required,  and  the  student  may  pursue  his  regular  employ- 
ment so  long  as  he  finds  time  to  do  the  required  amount  of 
study.  The  mails  afford  the  means  of  communication  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  Text-books  are  recommended,  directions 
are  given  outlines,  examination  papers  and  test  questions  are 
furnished,  and  the  student  is  encouraged  to  consult  the  in- 
structor in  regard  to  difficulties  encountered.  He  is  thus  car- 
ried along  and  trained  under  expert  direction  for  more  efficient 
rXr  T        ^"""^  I'  profession;  and  prepared,  if  such  is  his 

resoonsilT.  ''"^r  '    ''  *''^''  °'  ^"^  advancement  to  a  more 
responsible  position. 
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From  the  catalogue  of  The  Home  Correspondence  School  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,*  the  strongest  and  largest  school  of  this  kind 
having  headquarters  in  New  England,  we  quote  the  following 
paragraph,  showing  in  more  detail  the  method  of  procedure: — 

"Suppose  yourself  to  be  one  of  five  hundred  pupils  enrolled 
in  arithmetic,  we  will  say,  in  The  Home  Correspondence 
School.  You  know  none  of  them,  and  most  likely  none  of 
them  know  you.  But  a  text-book — the  best  that  we  can  find — 
is  sent  to  every  pupil,  and  to  everyone  is  likewise  sent  a  bundle 
of  paper  and  of  blanks  to  be  used  as  directed;  but,  chief  in 
importance  of  all,  there  is  sent  a  carefully  prepared  Syllabus  of 
lesson-assignments.  Each  assigned  lesson  will  cover  so  many 
pages  or  sections,  so  many  explanations  to  be  read  in  the  book, 
so  many  rules  to  be  learned  and  applied,  and  so  many  examples 
to  be  worked  out,  or  problems  solved.  All  needed  additional 
explanations  are  given  in  the  Syllabus,  and  diflRcult  examples 
are  solved  so  as  to  make  clear  to  the  pupil  the  meaning  of  an 
operation. 

"Then  there  are  given  to  the  pupil  some  questions  to  answer, 
some  work  to  do,  some  problem  to  solve,  or  some  principle  to 
recite,  and  all  this  is  to  be  sent  back  to  his  teacher  as  a  Report 
upon  this  lesson,  by  which  his  correspondence  teacher  can  see 
how  well  the  lesson  has  been  learned,  and  what  help  the  pupil 
needs.  With  this  Report  the  pupil  also  sends  back  all  well- 
considered  questions  he  wishes  to  ask,  and  applies  for  any  aid 
which  he  thinks  he  needs.  The  correspondence  teacher 
promptly  examines  this  Report,  corrects  its  errors,  makes  sug- 
gestions, and  answers  all  questions  asked.  .  .  .  Each  lesson- 
assignment  is  intended  to  be  about  a  week's  work  of  an  hour 
or  two  a  day,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  one  such  lesson 
will  be  completed  each  week,  and  a  report  of  it  be  sent  back  to 
The  School.  A  year's  study  will  thus  be  about  forty  weekly 
lessons.  The  pupil  may  advance  as  much  faster  than  a  lesson 
a  week  as  he  is  able."  On  successful  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  attainment  is  awarded. 

*We  take  pleasure  in  commending  this  catalogue  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  It  is  rich  in  suggestion,  and  well  worth  owning  and  reading.  It  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to  the  school,  368  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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SCOPE 


Schools  of  this  character  are  usually  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  some  state,  and  are  managed  by  a  responsible  board  of 
directors  including  presidents  and  professors  of  leading  literary 
institutions.  The  school  above  referred  to  has  the  following 
main  departments:  Academic  and  Preparatory;  Agricultural; 
Commercial;  Normal;  Civil  Service. 

The  Academic  and  Preparatory  Department  includes  every- 
thing required  for  entrance  to  college  and  many  additional 
courses  of  college  grade.  The  courses  in  English  are  given  by 
Prof.  Genung  of  Amherst;  Latin,  by  Prof.  Harkness  of  Brown  ; 
Greek,  by  Prof.  Chase  of  Harvard;  German,  by  Prof.  McLouth 
of  New  York  University,  etc.  Courses  in  Psychology  are  given 
by  Dr.  Dawson  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and 
courses  in  the  New  Testament  b}'  Dr.  Hatch  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  Cit\'.  The  Agricultural 
Department  offers  a  complete  course  in  Agriculture,  also 
special  courses  in  Soils,  Fertilizers,  Farm  Crops  and  Animal 
Husbandry  under  Prof .  Brooks  and  Prof.  Gribben  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College;  a  course  in  Veterinary  Science 
under  Dr.  Paige  of  the  same  institution;  courses  in  Horticul- 
ture, Floriculture,  Landscape  Gardening  and  Forestry  under 
Prof.  Craig  and  Prof.  Batchelor  of  Cornell  University ;  a  course 
in  Poultry  Culture  under  Prof.  Graham  of  Hampton  Institute, 
formerly  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture  at  the  Connecticut 
Agriculture  College;  and  a  course  in  Agricultural  Bacteriology 
under  Dr.  Henry  W.  Conn  of  Wesleyan  University. 

The  principal  of  the  Commercial  Department  is  J.  Frank 
Drake,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Finance.  The  courses  cover 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Elemen- 
tary Law  and  other  commercial  branches. 

The  principal  of  the  Normal  Department  is  Dr.  Alfred  H. 
Campbell,  formerly  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Norma  School.  In  addition  to  a  Normal  and  an  Advanced 
Normal  Course  there  are  special  courses  in  Primary  Methods, 
School  Music,. Elementary  and  Advanced  Pedagogy,  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  a  Kindergarten  Course 
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The  Civil  Service  Department  offers  special  courses  to  pre- 
pare for  examinations  for  positions  in  the  government  service, 
such  as  Post  Office,  Railway  Mail,  Custom  House,  Depart- 
mental Clerkships,  etc.  The  principal  of  this  department  is 
Mr.  W.  Stanwood  Field  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  The 
Civil  Service  text-books  published  by  The  Home  Correspond- 
ence School  have  been  adopted  during  the  past  j^ear  as  regular 
text-books  for  class  use  b}'^  nearh^  six  hundred  business  colleges, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 's,  and  public  evening  schools. 

THE    COST 

The  cost  of  a  course  in  a  correspondence  school  differs,  of 
course,  according  to  circumstances,  but  it  is  always  low  as 
compared  with  the  expense  of  a  course  in  an  ordinary  resident 
school  away  from  the  pupil's  own  home.  In  the  Springfield 
school  the  fee  for  a  full  course  of  forty  lessons,  including 
books,  lesson  outlines,  stationery  and  personal  instruction  is 
$20.  This  is  payable  in  advance,  but  special  arrangements  are 
sometimes  made  to  receive  it  in  monthly  payments.  A  certifi- 
cate of  membership,  entitling  the  holder  to  be  registered  as  a 
student,  and  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  includ- 
ing free  text-books  and  all  stationery,  is  issued  upon  enroll- 
ment. This  certificate  continues  in  force  for  two  years,  and 
allows  the  student  that  length  of  time  in  which  to  complete  a 
year,  a  half  year  or  an}^  less  amount  of  scheduled  work.  This 
period  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  year  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  good  cause  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1. 

SUMMARY    OF    ADVANTAGES 

First,  Correspondence  schools  meet  the  needs  of  multitudes 
of  people  who  cannot  give  up  their  jobs,  and  who  have  not  the 
money  to  go  to  resident  schools  and  colleges. 

Second,  They  enable  ambitious  young  people  to  get  a  good 
preparation  for  colleges  or  scientific  schools;  and  the}^  furnish 
the  opportunity  to  become  more  skilled  in  their  work,  and 
therefore  to  be  in  line  for  promotion  and  better  pay,  to  ordinary 
clerks,  citizens  and  workmen  in  various  lines  of  emplo3^ment. 

Third,  The  courses  of  study  are  adapted  to  the  time  the 
student  has  at  his  disposal.  The  student  may  enroll  at  any 
time,  and  the  school  is  in  session  throughout  the  year. 
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Fourth,  Instruction  is  purely  individual,  the  student  is  not 
crowded  through  a  course  without  thoroughly  understanding 
each  step.  The  length  of  time  required  for  its  completion  is 
measured  by  his  capacity  for  work,  the  time  he  gives  to  it,  and 
his  application. 

Fifth,  Throughout  the  entire  course  the  student  is  under  the 
skillful  direction  of  competent  teachers,  who  invite  inquirj' 
upon  all  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  ma}-  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Sixth,  The  text-books  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction  are  the 
best  procurable  for  their  respective  purposes.     They  do   not 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  purchase'of  a  large  number  of 
other  books  for  collateral  reading. 
Seventh,  The  cost  is  low. 

Eighth,  The  school  uses  its  influence  to  aid  its  graduates  in 
finding  positions  suited  to  their  capacity  and^attainments. 


I 


Z/xamination  Questions  for  Homer's  Iliad 


MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 


1.  What  people  regarded  the  Iliad  as  its  greatest  literary  produc- 
tion? What  influence  did  this  people  exert  in  connection  with  the 
civilization  of  Europe?  What  phase  of  racial  development  is 
reflected  in  the  poem? 

2.  Describe  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Hellenic  race  at 
the  period  when  the  Iliad  was  composed.  What  part  of  this  region 
was  regarded  as  the  home  land  of  the  race?  In  what  part  of  the 
region  did  tradition  locate  the  birthplace  of  Homer? 

3.  What  themes  are  natvirally  most  popular  in  the  songs  and  stories 
of  a  vigorous  and  imaginative  race  which  has  no  written  history? 
By  what  process  do  such  songs  and  stories  tend  to  gravitate  into 
groups  or  cycles? 

4.  Describe  in  its  essential  incidents  the  story  of  the  Siege  of  Troy 
as  developed  in  the  Epic  Cycle  of  which  it  is  the  theme.  What 
part  of  the  story  is  related  in  the  Iliad?  What  great  Latin  Epic  is 
based  on  this  same  story? 

5.  Give  the  location  of  and  describe  the  Ilios  or  Troy  before  whose 
walls  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  laid.  Give  some  account  of  the 
modern  excavations  in  this  region, 

6.  At  what  point  in  the  Trojan  War  does  the  Iliad  open?  For 
how  long  a  time  does  the  action  of  the  story  poem  continue? 

7.  Describe  in  detail  the  opening  scenes  of  the  story. 

8.  Who  is  the  hero  of  the  Iliad?  What  are  his  parentage,  age 
and  character?     Give  the  location  of  Phthia  and  of  Mount  Pelion. 

9.  Describe  the  cause  and  the  results  of  Achilles'  "wrath" — the 
theme  of  Book  I. 

10.  What  is  the  position  of  Agamemnon  in  the  host  of  the  Greeks? 
How  does  he  compare  with  Achilles  in  age  and  character?  in  the 
nature  and  source  of  his  power?     Give  the  location  of  Mycenae. 

11.  Identify  the  following:  Menelaos,  Odysseus,  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon,  Nestor,  Diomedes.      Locate  the  dominions  of  each. 

12.  Give  a  word  picture  of  the  situation  within  the  walls  of  Troy 
when  the  story  of  the  Iliad  opens  ? 

13.  Identify  Priam,  Hector,  Alexander  or  Paris,  Helen,  Antenor, 
Aeneas.     In  what  respects  do  the  Trojans  differ  from  the  Greeks? 
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14.  Make  a  distinction  between  the  Homeric  idea  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods  and  what   is  now   implied  by  the  word      rehgion 
What  makes  the  Homeric  gods  angry  ?     How  may  they  be  placated  ? 
What  effect  has  the  anger  or  favorable  disposition  of  a  god  on  the 

fortunes  of  mortals  ?  r    u  j 

15.  Give  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  ruler  of  the  gods. 
What  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  power  over  other  gods.?  Give 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  name  of  his  consort.  What  is  the  Homeric 
conception  of  Olympus? 

16.  Name  the  principal  Olympic  gods  and  the  special  province 
of  each  in  the  government  of  the  universe.  Where  does  the  Iliad 
locate  the  realm  of  Hades  (Pluto),  and  what  was  his  office  in 
connection  with  the  human  race? 

17.  What  form  of  social  order  is  portrayed  in  the  Iliad?  From 
what  qualities  did  a  king  derive  his  power  and  influence? 

18.  What  part  do  the  women  play  in  the  Iliad?  What  indica- 
tions are  given  of  the  social  position  and  influence  of  women? 

19.  Describe  the  appearance  of  an  Homeric  hero.  To  what  social 
class  did  he  invariably  belong?  Of  what  material  were  his  arms 
and  armor  made?     Describe  his  chariot  and  his  fighting  tactics. 

20.  Enumerate  the  pathetic  and  dramatic  episodes  of  the  Iliad. 
Describe  in  detail  any  two  of  these. 

21.  Mention  10  of  the  stereotyped  epithets  used  by  Homer  in  the 
Iliad    and  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  each. 

22.  Describe  the  peculiar  Homeric  simile  and  give  five  illus- 
trations. 

23.  Describe  the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  What  was  the  importance  to  the  Greeks  of  their  ships? 
How  were  the  ships  protected  from  danger?  What  is  indicated  as  to 
the  distance  between  the  rampart  of  the  Greeks  and  the  walls  of 
Troy? 

24.  Read  carefully  the  24th  Book  of  the  Iliad  and  from  it  esti- 
mate the  comparative  force  in  the  Homeric  age  of  (1)  the  duty  of 
hospitality  as  against  the  duty  of  revenge;  (2)  of  the  idea  of  ami- 
cable agreement  as  against  the  instinct  of  irreconcilable  hostility, 
(3)  of  chivalrous  respect  for  the  virtues  of  a  vanquished  foe  as 
agamst  the  brute  instinct  of  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  victory. 

25.  Mention  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Iliad  has  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  mankind. 


Oitorial 

THE  Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  has 
passed  into  history.  It  made  history.  Various  prognostica 
tions  promulgated  by  flamboyant  editorial  writers  did  not  materi- 
alize; and  some  remarkable  things  that  were  unheralded  did  happen. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  some  of  the  happenings  at 
this  meeting.  The  utterances  of  now  and  then  one  of  the  regular 
speakers  as  well  as  volunteers  were  far  from  wise  or  temperate, 
as,  for  instance,  the  tirade  that  was  fulminated  against  the  colleges 
by  a  high  school  principal,  who,  in  making  the  colleges  mere  con- 
gregations of  young  men  "absorbed  in  puerile  and  trivial  interests" 
and  presided  over  by  professors  who  are  "unable  and  unwilling  to 
enforce  serious  attention  from  their  students,"  admitted  that  even  as 
he  spoke  he  felt  like  "a  guilty  boy  swearing  at  his  grandmother." 

There  was  also  about  the  election  of  officers  too  much  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  political  convention.  The  candidacy  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  for  the  presidency  of  the  ^Association  was  pregnant  with  spec- 
tacular features.  One  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  several  weeks 
before  the  meeting,  editorially  dared  any  man  to  stand  up  and  vote 
for  any  other  candidate  than  Mrs.  Young.  To  do  so  was  set  forth 
in  a  conglomeration  of  superlatives  as  the  crime  of  crimes  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Mrs.  Young  was  elected  in  spite  of  the  over- 
zealous  and  intemperate  efforts  of  such  would-be  friends,  and  will 
make  an  excellent  president.  The  only  regret  is  that  this  could  not 
have  been  brought  about  in  a  more  dignified  manner;  and  in  general 
we  would  protest  against  faddists  and  extremists  being  thrust  into 
prominence  in  the  meetings  of  this  body,  which  should  be  and  really 
is  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  Spectacular  utterances  and  occurrences  naturally 
get  into  the  papers  and  come  to  the  fore.  They  misrepresent  the 
real  spirit  of  the  meetings.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying  that  "a.  man's  foes  are  they  of  his  own  household." 

ASIDE,  however,  from  all  littlenesses,  which  were  merely  inci- 
dental, the  Boston  meeting  was  a  grand  and  uplifting  one. 
About  fifteen  thousand  educators  were  assembled  in  our  fair  city. 
Copley  Square,  the  center  of  the   gathering,  is   full   of  historic   and 
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artistic  suggestions,  and  an  ideal  headquarters  for  such  a  meeting. 
The  old  Art  Museum  was  arranged,  without  regard  to  expense,  for 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  visitors.  The  speakers  for 
the  most  part  were  the  ablest  educators  of  the  land,  and  real  contri- 
butions of  utmost  value  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  were  made  in 
their  addresses.  The  total  impression  made  upon  one  who  followed 
the  program  by  attendance  and  by  reading  the  press  accounts  of  the 
meetings,  was  uplifting  and  inspiring.  Take  for  instance  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall's  suggestive  statement  summarizing  the  Child  Study 
movement : — 

"Child  study,"  said  he,  "has  applied  itself  to  education  and  done 
most  to  make  it  scientific  and  professional.  We  are  now  organizing 
to  extend  this  work  to  some  eighty  species  of  child  welfare  agencies 
outside  of  the  school,  dealing  with  defective,  delinquent,  dependent, 
vicious,  sickly  classes,  and  with  health  and  disease,  recreation ' 
eugenics,  etc.  A  National  Child  Welfare  Conference  uniting  these 
has  just  held  its  second  annual  five-days'  meeting.  Our  practical 
ends  are  that  every  social  worker  and  all  connected  with  these  insti- 
tutions must  now  draw  upon  the  vast  fund  of  paidologv,  and  make 
their  work  more  effective  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the  child,  hut 
of  themselves.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  these  insti- 
tutions are  a  magnificent  field  for  scientific  study,  and  this  field  is 
now  largely  unutilized.  We  must  study  these  children  intensively, 
gathering  all  information  from  their  hereditary  defects,  their  per- 
sonal records,  with  a  view  not  merely  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
but  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  enormous  and  growing  drag  upon 
the  progress  of  civilization.  We  can  cure  only  when  we  know  the 
causes.  Every  pupil  in  the  higher  grades  should  be  instructed,  as  a 
part  of  his  good  citizenship,  to  know  about  these  institutions. 
Every  normal  school,  college  and  university  which  trains  teachers 
should  give  a  special  course  in  order  that  the  school  may  be  brought 
mto  sympathetic  touch  with  these  philanthropic  agencies,  and  it 
should  also  do  extension  work  in  its  environment  to  help  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  various  institutions  and  to  make  their  community  a  better 
place  for  children  to  live  in,  with  committees  on  playgrounds,  mov- 
ing pictures,  school  and  home  yard  decorations,  gardens,  milk  supply 
tor  infants  in  the  summer,  probation,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and 
every  active  agency  to  prevent  vice  and  crime,  and  to  promote  per- 
sonal and  civic  virtue. " 

It  is  such  addresses  as  these  that  make  these  gatherings  and  the 
National  Education  Association  itself  worth  while. 
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WE  respectfully  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  Ballot 
system  in  the  National  Education  Association  elections.  In 
the  recent  meeting  of  this  body  much  heat,  physical,  mental  and 
sentimental,  would  have  been  avoided,  much  time  saved,  and  a 
great  deal  more  dignity  preserved  had  the  Australian  system  been 
used.  It  is  always  fairer,  more  dignified,  more  expeditious.  Polls 
could  be  opened  for  the  third  or  the  fourth  day  of  the  convention 
when  everyone  had  been  given  time  to  get  there;  official  ballots 
could  be  printed  giving  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  nomination; 
each  active  member's  name  could  be  checked  off  on  the  address  list 
as  he  entered  the  polling  place,  thus  avoiding  all  possible  danger  of 
any  vote  being  cast  by  a  person  who  was  not  an  active  member. 
Each  voter  would  cast  his  vote  deliberately  and  privately,  under 
conditions  wholly  free  from  the  excitements  that  often  exist  in 
crowded  assemblies  where  a  hand  or  voice  vote  is  taken.  And  the 
result  could  be  counted  with  much  greater  assurance  of  accuracy. 
We  can  think  of  no  objections  to  the  change  to  this  method.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  matter  discussed  in  other  educational 
papers. 

THERE  are  many  "little  things"  that  are  thoroughly  worth 
doing  in  the  class  room  and  that  make  up  that  subtle  something 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  school.  One  of 
these  "little"  things,  and  after  all  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  call 
it  a  "great"  thing,  is  the  requirement  of  courtesy  in  all  the  relations 
of  teacher  to  teacher,  teacher  to  pupils  and  pupils  to  teachers  and  to 
each  other.  In  the  daily  routine  of  school  work  there  are  countless 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  If  character  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  entire  process  of  education, — and  few  persons 
would  deny  that  it  is, — then  the  cultivation  of  courtesy  is  one  of  the 
things  for  which  every  teacher  should  strive.  For  courtesy  means 
self-control,  chivalrous  sentiments  toward  the  opposite  sex,  respect 
for  superiors,  recognition  of  the  rights  of  equals,  and  kindly  consid- 
eration for  all. 

A  friend  lamented  in  our  hearing  the  other  day,  the  decadence  of 
this  good,  old-fashioned  virtue.  This  friend  had  just  come  into  the 
city  from  the  suburbs  in  an  electric  car.  She  had  seen  a  number  of 
young  men,  clerks,  school  pupils,  etc.,  rush  into  the  car,  jostling 
the  other  passengers  and  monopolizing  the  seats,  making  it  necessary 
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for  many  ladies  and  some  feeble  old  people  to  become  strap-hangers. 
The  boisterous  demonstrations  and  loud  conversation  of  these  young 
men  were  annoying  to  all.  The  remedy  for  such  ill-bred  manners 
should,  of  course,  first  be  found  in  the  home.  But,  alas,  many 
homes' are  incapable  of  furnishing  the  instruction  and  example 
needed.  The  school  exists  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
home,  and  here  is  one  of  its  splendid  opportunities.  Its  aim  should 
be  to  produce  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  which  shall  be  felt  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  the  schoolroom.  We  know  of  schools  where 
this  is  happily  the  case.  The  community  is  not  long  in  finding  it 
out  when  a  true  gentleman  or  a  real  lady  is  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
The  influences  emanating  from  such  a  personality  are  far-reaching. 
The  point  is  one  to  be  seriously  meditated  upon  in  taking  up  the 
duties  of  a  new  school  year. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  offers  to  the  tired  brain  worker  an  exceptionally 
attractive  vacation  opportunity.  We  believe  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  more  and  more  popular  with  teachers  whose  work  lies  near 
to  the  ports  of  New  York  or  Boston.  Steamers  leave  each  of  these  ports 
frequently  throughout  the  summer  season  for  Halifax  (Plant  Line 
from  Boston)   or  Yarmouth  and  Digby  (Dominion  Atlantic  Line),  f 

and  passage  rates  are  reasonable.  The  voyage  is  a  short  one  and 
gives   the   tourist  a  real  taste  of  ocean  travel,  thus  broadening  the  i 

experience  of  those  who  have  never  been  to  sea.       Once  on  shore  * 

one  finds  himself  in  a  new  environment  and  soon  realizes  that  he  is 
making  a  brief  foreign  tour  though  he  has  but  just  left  his  nittive 
land.  The  people  of  the  province  are  most  kindly  and  hospitable  and 
do  their  best  to  make  visitors  comfortable  and  happy. 

Among  the  advantages  of  a  tour  to  Nova  Scotia  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  :  The  climate  is  always  cool  and  invigorating.  There 
are  no  hot  nights,  which  means  the  luxury  of  peaceful  sleep  under 
one  or  more  blankets  at  a  season  when  at  home  we  might  be  swelter- 
ing m  a  muggy  temperature  of  80  degrees  or  higher  at  midnight. 
There  ,s  an  abundance  of  beautiful  natural  scenery.  The  sea  scenerv 
IS  of  great  variety.  The  recently  opened  Halifax  and  Southwester^ 
Railway  follows  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  with  its  incessant  indenta- 
tions,-a  region  of  multitudinous  bays,  harbors,  bold  headlands  and 

b  the  in  T  l-\  "'"'  '"'  "'^  "^"'^^  °^^^  ^^^^^'^hes  of  white  sand, 
bathe  in  splendid  surf,  pick  up  fascinatingly  smooth  and  rounded  peb- 
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bles,  or  stand  on  rugged  bluffs  and  watch  the  sea  craft  pass  and 
repass  in  their  various  vocations  and  avocations.  Deep-sea  fishing, 
trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  the  lakes  and  streams,  gunning  of  various 
kinds,  from  deer,  bear  and  moose  hunting  down  through  almost  the 
whole  catalogue  of  sea  fowl  to  the  snipe  and  upland  plover,  will  allure 
those  whose  tastes  run  in  this  direction.  Botanizing,  geologizing  and 
various  other  branches  of  nature  study  are  attractive  to  others.  And 
for  all  there  are  the  delights  of  long  drives  and  rides,  of  boating,  of 
pic-nicking  and  of  just  plain  simple  loafing  in  the  delicious  ozone- 
laden  atmosphere.  Along  the  line  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway 
there  is  the  charming  Annapolis  Valley,  with  "  Evangeline  Land  "  so 
full  of  interest  to  all  teachers  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline."  And 
all  this  is  possible  to  the  seeker  after  rest  and  recreation  at  a  very  low 
cost.  The  round  trip  to  Yarmouth,  plus  stateroom  and  food  en  route, 
would  be  covered  by  $15.00,  and  good  wholesome  board  at  a  farm 
house  can  be  secured  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  week.  This  kind 
of  a  vacation,  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  summer,  pays  good  dividends 
in  health,  strength  and  enjoyment,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  our  readers. 
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COOTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

The  anticipated  arrival  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  in  this  country  to 
take  partt  he  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Nat.onal  Soc.ety  for 
he  p'oltion  of  Industrial  Education,  to  be  held  .n  Boston  .n  Novem- 
ber,  alls  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  his  adm,n>strat,on  Mun.ch 
has  developed  the  most  complete  system  of  technical  contmuat.on 
schools  to  be  found  in  any  city.  The  basis  of  the  speaahzed  tra.n.ng 
for  boys  is  laid  in  an  eighth  year  which  has  been  added  to  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Attendance  during  this  year  is  compulsory  for  boys  and  the  . 
instruction  is  of  an  intensive  nature,  for  of  the  32  hours  a  week,  21 
are  spent  in  wood  and  metal  work,  drawing,  mathematics  and  science, 
and  two  in  gymnastics  and  swimming;  the  rest  are  given  to  literary 
subjects,  including  religion  and  modern  German  history. 

The  remarkable  results  of  this  experiment  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  of  2,200  boys  who  left  this  highest  class  last  year,  2,150  went  a 
once  into  handword  or  other  skilled  employment. 

The  general  character  of  the  continuation  schools  of  Munich  is  set 
forth  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  England,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  central  principle  is  that  only  those  continuation  schools  have 
an  attractive  power  worth  naming  which  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
future  calling  of  the  pupils,  and  that  such  only  can  exert  an  educational 
influence  on  the  masses.  For  the  boys  this  technical  training  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  economic,  and  for  the  girls  in  the  social  interest  of  the 
state.  Accordingly  the  courses  are  organized  for  each  trade  singly  as 
far  as  possible  and  strictly  with  a  view  to  its  needs  and  usages.  There 
are  completely  separate  courses  for  druggists,  saddlers,  coopers,  metal 
workers,  watchmakers,  lithographers,  jewelers,  to  name  only  a  few, 
each  with  its  expert  craftsman  to  teach  the  practice  and  theorv,  while 
the  composition,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and  drawing  are  taught  also 
by  special  teachers  for  the  purposes  of  the  special  trade.  The  schools 
are  considered,  however,  not  only  from  the  economic  standpoint,  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  civic  and  national  training,  by  the  in- 
clusion of  religion,  hygiene  and  citizenship.  Technical  and  craft 
training  alone  are  not  thought  enough  to  secure  the  general  welfare ; 
they  may  promote  merely  the  egoistic  side  of  man,  but  the  outlook  of  the 
individual  should  be  widened  to  include  an  understanding  of  other  trades 
and  other  nations,  and  an  appreciation  of  his  duties  to  the  community 
and  the  state.  The  elementary  schools  cannot  do  this,  but  the  continua- 
tion schools  should.  The  ultimate  aim  of  a  national  system  of  education 
should  be  to  train  men  and  women  for  the  advancement  of  the  state. 
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Munich  is  a  city  of  570,000  inhabitants.  The  elementary  schools  en- 
roll 67,000  children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  continuation  schools 
about  15,000  (6,000  boys,  and  9,000  girls).  Attendance  at  the  latter 
is  compulsory  for  boys  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  and  for  girls  13  to 
16.  The  schools  are  so  organized  that  pupils  pursue  their  specialties 
from  four  10  six  hours  a  week. 

For  girls  the  8th  class  of  the  elementary  school  is  not  yet  compul- 
sory, and  those  who  leave  from  the  7th  class  are  obliged,  from  13-16 
years,  to  attend  the  so-called  Sonntagschule  on  Sundays  or  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  for  three  hours.  Those  who  leave  from  the  8th  class 
generally  come  from  the  better  working  families,  and  these  have  only 
to  attend  the  continuation  Sonntagschule  for  one  year,  entering  the 
third-year  class.  Many  prefer,  however,  to  join  the  optional  continu- 
ation schools  either  in  commercial  or  in  domestic  subjects,  which  give 
6  to   10  hours  a  week,  not  counting  certain  voluntary  subjects. 

The  instruction  in  the  8th  class  for  girls  is  analogous  to  that  for 
boys,  but  for  the  former  its  object  is  to  give  a  strong  bias  for,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  duties  of  the  home  and  family.  The  teaching  is,  there- 
fore, concentrated  on  cookery,  needlework,  domestic  accounts,  hygiene 
and  the  care  of  infants.  An  important  factor  in  the  system  is  the 
municipal  labor  bureau,  which  in  1907  placed  apprentices  from  the 
elementary  schools  as  follows  :  — 

Applications.    Vacancies.      Placed. 

Boys 1,829  2,345  1,560 

Girls 279  452  241 

The  city  spends  about  a  million  marks  ($238,000)  a  year  on  its  tech- 
nical continuation  classes ;  but  the  vigor  of  the  system  is  due  not  only 
to  the  resolute  expenditure  of  public  money  but  to  the  active  interest 
and  even  enthusiasm  of  the  trade  associations  and  of  the  small  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  of  the  large  firms,  and  to  the  cordial  collaboration 
between  these  and  the  school  authorities. 

Continuation  schools,  their  number,  organization  and  attendance  are 
subjects  of  earnest  consideration  in  all  countries.  Ontario  has  special 
provision  for  schools  of  this  class  in  districts  that  are  not  supplied  with 
high  schools.  They  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  everywhere  show 
the  tendency^to  give  the  course  of  study  a  practical  direction.  The 
principal  countries  of  Europe  include  continuation  schools  in  their  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction,  and  while  they  differ  greatly  in  their  organ- 
ization and  purposes  in  general,  they  have  the  form  of  classes,  so  ar- 
ranged that  pupils  attend  from  four  to  six  hours  or  even  eight  hours  a 
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week.  Attendance  upon  these  schools  is  obligatory  in  Wurttemberg, 
Hungary  and  Switzerland  (thirteen  cantons) .  The  law  is  simply  per- 
missive on  this  point  in  Prussia,  Scotland  and  four  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. The  chief  cities  of  Prussia  have  already  adopted  the  compulsory 
principle.  The  development  of  continuation  schools  appears  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  growth  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 

In  respect  to  this  requirement  the  southern  countries  of  Europe 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  northern.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
obligation  covers  only  four  years,  and  is  seldom  enforced  for  even  that 
period.  In  Italy,  by  the  law  of  July  8,  1904,  the  obligatory  period 
was  extended  to  six  years  in  communes  of  4,000  inhabitants,  where  a 
higher  primary  class  is  maintained.  In  fact,  nine  tenths  of  the  com- 
munes have  less  than  the  stated  population,  and  in  all  these  the  obliga- 
tory school  period  is  only  three  years,  or  for  the  ages  6-9.  In  Greece, 
where  the  traditions  of  learning  are  rapidly  reviving,  the  compulsory 
period  is  seven  years,  ages  5  to  12. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES 

The  struggle  between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  \'aticaii  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  which  agitated  France  five  years  ago  and 
which  ended  with  the  complete  secularization  of  public  schools.  Such 
a  result  can  scarcely  be  the  outcome  in  Spain  since  devotion  to  the 
Church  is  there  even  more  intense  than  loyalty  to  the  Government.  It 
is,  however,  universally  admitted  that  primary  education  is  in  a  deplor- 
able state,  for  which  condition  the  Church  is  chiefly  responsible  since 
it  controls  the  schools.  The  determination  of  Premier  Canalejas  to 
work  reform  in  this  respect  deserves  universal  approval. 

The  Russian  Douma  has  given  singular  evidence  of  its  incapacity 
for  radical  reform  by  the  vote  to  destroy  the  local  autonomy  of  Finland. 
Among  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  Grand-duchy  by  the  imperial 
pledge  is  that  of  controlling  its  schools.  In  the  bill  giving  the  Douma 
authority  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province,  instruction  is  specif- 
ically named.  The  action  is  stopped  for  the  time  being,  by  the  op- 
position of  the  Imperial  council,  which  is  jealous  of  encroachments 
upon  Its  own  prerogatives. 

In  Mexico,  the  month  of  September  has  been  given  up  to  the  cele- 

tion  o"f  fh  nT"T7t  "^  *'  "'"'°"^'  -''^P^dence.  The  inaugura- 
t,o„  of  the  Nafonal  University  appointed  for  the  twenty-second  day 
of  the  month  ,s  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  program. 

A.  T.  S. 
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Page,  Esquire  and  Knight.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Marion  Florence 
Lansing.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.      Price,  35  cents. 

Delightful  stories  of  knighthood  are  told  in  this  small  volume.  Each  story 
is  given  in  simple  and  attractive  language,  and  only  the  best  tales  of  chivalry 
have  been  chosen.  Many  of  them  were  gathered  from  "old  histories  and 
romances  which  have  been  heretofore  practically  inaccessible  to  children." 
Sympathetic  illustrations  help  to  make  up  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

An  Outline  of  Englisll  History.  By  Norman  Maclaren  Trenhohm.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.      Price,  50  cents. 

"The  aim  of  this  Outline  is  to  provide  a  companion  and  guide  for  students 
studying  English  history,  on  the  basis  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Cheyne's  History  of 
England."  The  author  has  been  painstaking  throughout  in  his  endeavor  to 
make  the  subject-matter  of  English  history  clearer  and  more  significant  to 
students. 

Tlie  American  Rural  School.  Its  Characteristics,  its  Future  and  its  Prob- 
lems. By  Harold  Waldstein  Foght,  A.M.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

All  who  are  interested  in  our  American  rural  school  life  will  be  glad  to 
note  the  suggestions  and  plans  for  perfecting  the  rural  schools  as  given  by 
the  author  of  this  book.  He  would  awaken  the  rural  teacher,  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  school  board  to  the  importance  of  being  conversant  with 
educational  problems  in  general.  He  points  out  the  shortcomings  in  the 
present  rural  school  system,  and  where  he  sees  plainly  a  practical  remedy  for 
any  of  these  defects  he  gives  in  detail  the  course  to  pursue  in  its  application. 
The  progressive  rural  teacher  will  find  much  in  the  book  that  is  helpful  and 
stimulating. 

Teaching  Geography  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  R.  L.  Archer,  M.A. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.      Price,  $1.10  net. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Higher  Teaching 
of  Geography.  New  ideas  as  to  subject-inatter  have  been  evolved,  and  new 
methods  worked  out  satisfactorily,  but  as  yet  little  has  been  done  toward  set- 
ting forth  these  advanced  ideas  for  practical  use  in  the  elementary  schools. 
In  this  little  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  some  of  these  recent 
conceptions  of  geography  can  be  readily  employed  in  teaching  it  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  Mother  Ooose  Primer.  By  Belle  Wiley.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  32  cents. 

A  very  attractive,  artistically  illustrated  reader.  Twelve  familiar  rhymes, 
each  with  a  full  page  picture  to  help  hold  the  attention  of  the  child,  make  up 
this  easy  book  for  beginners  in  reading.  Each  rhyme  has  its  prose  version,  a 
page  of  review  sentences  and  a  page  of  action  sentences.  This  is  a  book  that 
will  make  children  "happy  in  their  work." 
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Play.     By   Emmett   Dunn   Angell.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.      Price, 

^'organized  play  is  as  essential  on  the  playgrounds  of  our  city  schools  as 
organized  work  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the  volume  presented  Professor 
Angell  describes  a  large  variety  of  games  suitable  for  the  playground  and 
many  more  for  indoor  amusement,  as  well  as  some  more  strenuous  sports  for 
the  college  boy  and  girl.  The  book  merits  the  enthusiastic  welcome  it  is 
sure  to  receive. 
What  to  do  at  Recess.     By  George  E.  Johnson.     Ginn    &   Co.,   Boston. 

Price,  25  cents. 

A  little  book  full  of  delightful  suggestions  for  amusements  during  recess. 
The  different  games  to  play  are  fully  described,  and  the  directions  are  easily 
understood.  The  sports  suggested  will  aid  not  only  physical  development  but 
prove  a  mental  and  moral  tonic. 

The  Rescue  of    Cuba.      By    Andrew    S.    Draper,   LL.B..   LL. D.       Silver 

Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $1. 

A  book  prepared  to  show  the  American  youth  why  America  was  aroused  to 
rescue  Cuba  from  Spain,  and  to  point  out  "the  horrors  as  well  as  the  heroisms 
of  war."  The  story  is  an  accurate  history  of  the  late  war,  and  is  vividly  told, 
becoming  powerfully  dramatic  at  times. 

The  Apollo  Song  Book  for  Male  Voices.  By  Frederick  E.  Chapman  and 
Charles  E.  Whiting.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  ^1. 

Compiled  especially  for  boys,  and  intended  for  use  in  preparatory  schools, 
colleges  and  glee  clubs,  this  admirable  collection  of  songs  will  meet  with  a 
ready  call.  The  selections  are  classified  under  Miscellaneous  Songs,  Familiar 
Songs,  Anthems,  Hymns  and  Patriotic  Songs.  A  special  feature  is  the  writ- 
ing of  each  part  on  a  separate  staff  in  the  octave  in  which  it  is  to  be  sung. 

The  Potter's  Craft.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Studio  and  Workshop.  By 
Charles  F.  Binns.     D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.      Price,  ^2. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  the  potter's  art,  but  are  unable  to 
have  personal  instruction,  this  excellent  book  will  prove  a  boon.  The  author, 
with  his  experience  of  thirty-six  years  as  an  artist  potter,  knows  not  only  how 
to  produce  marvelously  beautiful  wares  but  knows  how  to  impart  in  a  clear, 
understandable  manner  the  methods  by  which  he  teaches  his  students  the 
potter  science. 

Thomas's  Manual  of  Debate.  By  Ralph  W.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking,  Colgate  University.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  80  cents. 

Just  the  book  for  a  beginner  in  debate.  It  is  practical,  concise  and  clear 
m  Its  suggested  system  of  training.  It  presents  the  material  necessarv  for  the 
student's  use,  and  instructs  him  fully  and  in  detail  (yet  without  the  over- 
abundance of  words  that  ofttimes  make  instruction  confusing)  how  to  pro- 
ceed m  ''working  up"  the  debate.  The  book  has  an  appendix  containing  fifty 
pages  of  briefs  for  "head-on"  debates,  also  a  list  of  debatable  resolutions. 
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The  Blodgett  Fifth  Reader.  By  Frances  E.  Blodgett  and  Andrew  B. 
Blodgett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  Fifth  Reader  completes  an  attractive  and  successful  series  of  readers. 
The  material  for  this  advanced  book  has  been  carefully  chosen  from  the  best 
literature,  and  many  selections  will  be  new  to  school  children.  The  verse  is 
particularly  well  chosen  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pupil,  and  will  stimulate  a 
liking  for  poetry  of  a  high  order. 

The  Howell  Primer.  By  Logan  Douglall  Howell.  Hinds,  Noble  & 
Eldridge,  New  York.      Price,  25  cents  postpaid. 

This  small  book  has  many  excellent  features  to  recommend  it  to  the 
teacher,  and  more  particularly  to  the  parents  of  the  little  child  being  taught 
to  read.  We  would  call  direct  attention  to  one  or  more  of  these  good  points 
of  the  primer.  Calendered  or  coated  paper  which,  because  of  its  dazzling 
gloss  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  has  not  been  used.  There  is  a  3  mm.  space 
between  the  lines  which  avoids  eye  strain.  The  phonic  structure,  perfect 
grading  and  simple  outline  pictures  make  in  all  a  very  desirable  primer. 

How  Shall  the  Little  Ones  Sew?  By  Florence  Kendrick  Johnson.  The 
People's  University  Society,  New  York.      Price,  10  cents. 

Every  teacher  of  sewing,  and  every  mother  who  desires  to  instruct  her  little 
daughters  in  the  art  of  needlework,  should  own  a  copy  of  this  exceedingly 
sensible,  instructive  and  suggestive  guide  to  the  right  method  of  teaching 
sewing.  The  book  is  worth  many  times  its  price  and  we  cannot  recommend 
it  too  highly. 

The  Making  of  a  Trade  School.  By  Mary  Schenck  Woolman.  Whitcomb 
&  Barrows,  Boston.      Price,  50  cents  net. 

The  wonderful  development  and  success  of  the  Manhattan  Grade  School  for 
Girls  as  outlined  in  this  volume  is  marvelous  enough  to  be  fiction  instead  of 
truth.  The  first  school  of  its  kind  in  America  to  be  opened  for  girls  of  four- 
teen years  of  age,  it  has  so  far  proved  its  purpose  to  provide  the  girl,  who 
must  go  to  work  the  moment  she  can  obtain  her  working  papers,  with  an 
enlightened  apprenticeship  in  some  productive  occupation.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  little  book  will  be  read  with  care,  and  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  work  of  this  sort  in  many  cities. 

The  Story  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  Louise 
Warren  Atkinson.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  Price,  fl.lO 
postpaid. 

Through  boyhood  and  manhood  the  life  of  Paul  teemed  with  thrilling  inci- 
dents. Vividly  dramatic  were  many  of  the  situations  in  which  his  courage 
and  indomitable  determination  to  stand  for  the  right  brought  him  agony  of 
mind  and  body,  but  never  discouraged  him,  never  made  him  falter.  As  told 
in  this  book  the  life  of  Paul  will  appeal  to  the  growing  boy  and  girl,  and 
incite  them  to  emulate  his  true  hero  character.  Each  chapter  of  the  story  is 
ushered  in  with  excellent  suggestions  for  the  teacher  and  the  best  references 
for  study.  The  volume  is  heartily  commended  for  use  in  the  day  school  as 
well  as  the  Sunday  school. 
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Elements  of  United  States  History.    By  Edward  Channing.     The  Mac- 

■"^  ST- !;^;^^-  r;;:;^.^7r  ::uon. . ..  ....^.  o. 

oufh  story  that  has  been  placed  on  the  market  for  many  a  day  Although 
ruecinct,  i'  fully  covers  the  necessary  ground.  Maps,  pictures  and  footnotes 
aid  in  making  the  history  complete. 

Open  Air  ScilOOls.     By  L.  P.  Ay  res.     Doubleduy,  Page  &  Co..  New  York. 

Price,  $1.20.  ,  .        ,  ,  •  ^ 

With  the  ever-increasing  interest  manifested  in  educational  work  as  earned 
on  in  the  open-air  schools,  this  little  volume  appears  most  timely.  Just  the 
information  needed  by  inquiring  teacher  and  superintendent  about  the 
methods  of  open-air  work  in  the  schools  in  England,  Germany  and  our  own 
country  will  be  found  in  these  pages.  The  excellent  illustrations  made  from 
photographs  of  the  pupils  at  work,  at  play  and  resting,  in  various  schools, 
o-ive  the  reader  opportunity  to  see  for  himself  how  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  these  schools  are  carried  out  successfully. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pastimes.  What  Shall  We  Do  Now?  By 
Edward  Verrall  Lucas  and  Elizabeth  Lucas.  Tiie  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.     Price,  $2  net. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  confusion  will  arise  by  presenting  the  third  edition  of 
this  book  under  a  new  title,  but  rather  that  the  present  title  will  convey  so 
much  more  plainly  the  nature  of  the  volume  that  it  will  widen  the  usefulness 
of  the  book.  Once  in  the  possession  of  mother,  governess  or  teacher,  Three 
Hundred  Games  and  Pastimes  will  become  an  invaluable  aid  with  its  fund  of 
interesting  games,  and  its  many  happy  intimations  Iiow  to  give  the  children  a 
delightful  hour  or  two. 

Questions  on  Slialcespeare.     By  Albert  11.  To! man,  Associate  Professor 

of  English  in  Chicago  University.  Part  I,  Introductory.  Part  II,  The  first 
histories,  poems,  comedies.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price,  75 
cents  and  $1  respectively. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  of  these  new,  fresli  and  helpful  volumes  makes 
a  valiant  defense  of  the  right  of  the  pupil  in  English  to  such  help  as  will 
make  his  work  clear,  interesting  and  definite.  "There  is  no  proper  time  in 
any  class  room  for  haphazard  questioning.  To  ask  the  pupil  simply  to  'take' 
ten  pages,  or  twenty  pages  of  a  play,  seems  hardly  a  wise  procedure."  These 
volumes  will  show  both  teacher  and  pupil,  as  well  as  the  general  reader, 
where,  how  and  when  to  "take"  Shakespeare.  There  is  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tion on  every  page.  The  author's  knowledge  of  this  greatest  of  English 
writers,  his  discernment,  his  familiarity  with  Shakespearean  literature,  his 
sense  of  grammatical  fitness,  and  his  clear  way  in  framing  questions,  combine 
to  make  these  the  most  helpful  of  recent  books  on  this  much  studied  theme. 
rhey  are  a  new  tool  with  which  to  work  in  a  great  mine  where  gold  abounds. 
Ihey  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  English  class  room 
and  to  every  Shakespearean  library.  A  remarkablv  full  bibliographv  is  found 
at  the  close  of  the  first  volume.  "  o     »    - 
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The  Principles  of  Education.  By  William  Carl  Ruediger,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  in  the  Teachers'  College  of  the 
George  Washington  University.  Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
of  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known  as  a  teacher  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy. Professor  Ruediger's  experience,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  student,  gives 
him  a  unique  preparation  for  writing  a  helpful  book  on  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation. He  has  high  rank  throughout  the  United  States  as  an  investigator  of 
educational  problems,  and  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
reliable  investigations  and  all  the  worthy  opinions  on  education.  The  book 
bears  striking  evidence  of  this  unique  preparation,  of  the  author.  The 
chapter  headings  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  one 
may  find  reliable  help:  The  Teacher's  Professional  Curriculum;  The  Biolog- 
ical Basis  of  Education;  The  Aim  of  Education;  Other  Statements  of  the 
Aim  of  Education,  (a)  Content  Aims,  {b)  P^ormal  Aims;  The  Doctrine  of 
Formal  Discipline;  The  Elemental  Educational  Values,  («)  Instrumental 
Values,  {b)  Cultural  Values,  (c)  Formal  Values ;  The  Curriculum ;  Educa- 
tional Value  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Philosophy ;  The  Administration  of 
the  Curriculum ;  The  Agencies  that  Educate ;  The  Psychological  Bases  of 
Teaching,   (a)  Instinct,  Interest,  Habit,   {b)  Memory,  Perception,  Inference. 

As  these  topics  indicate,  the  treatment  is  comprehensive,  and  readers  will 
find  that  the  treatment  is  reliable,  for  Professor  Ruediger's  philosophy  of 
education  is  noteworthy  in  the  extent  to  which  it  rests  on  an  appreciation  of 
all  the  known  facts  about  education. 

The  introductory  chapter  on  the  Teacher's  Professional  Curriculum  would 
alone  be  enough  to  make  the  book  worth  while,  and  it  is  only  a  fair  sample. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  there  appeared  so  helpful  a  statement  of  what  the 
teacher  needs  to  study  in  order  to  be  a  thorough-going  educator.  "Education 
as  a  professional  study  and  practice  has  (1)  a  theory  of  aims,  values  and  con- 
tent;  (2)  a  theory  of  instruction  and  training;  (3)  a  history;  (4)  a  theory  of 
management  and  control;  and  (5)  a  technic  of  practice."  No  one  who 
wishes  to  benefit  by  the  best  in  education  can  afford  not  to  know  this  book  ; 
it  will  bear  several  readings. — Review  by  C.  W.  Stone. 

American  Qovernment  and  Politics.  By  Charles  A.  Bend,  Associate 
Professor  of  Politics  in  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Company.      Price,  $2.10. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title. 
It  is  intended  especially  "for  college  students  and  citizens  wishing  a  general 
survey  of  our  political  system."  It  is  fresh  and  up-to-date  in  its  conceptions 
and  presentation  of  facts.  Part  I  treats  of  Historical  Foundations.  Part  II 
is  on  The  Federal  Government.  Part  III  considers  State  Government. 
There  is  a  full  bibliography  and  index. 

Who's  Who  in  America?  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  notable  living 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States.  Volume  VI,  1910-1911.  Edited  by 
Albert  Nelson  Marquis.     A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago.      Price,  #5. 

There  is  always  a  human  interest  in  a  book  like  this.      It  reappears  bienni- 
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ally,  and  following  its  appearance  statisticians  get  busy.  Al  sorts  ot  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  it.  Perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  something  better  the 
data  given  are  good  to  guess  by.  The  trouble  is  that  a  person  w.th  a  large 
bump  of  self-esteem  can  easily  get  himself  included  m  the  list ;  while  another 
who  is  as  modest  as  he  is  able  and  deserving  is  omitted.  Evidently,  however, 
the  book  is  popular  and  commercially  successful  as  is  witnessed  by  the  price 
and  the  regularity  of  its  periodic  reappearance. 

Cranford.  By  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Gaskell.  Edited  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Suggestive  Questions  by  H.  E.  Coblenz,  Head  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  the  South  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  /Cneid 
of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  Theodore  C  Williams.  Se- 
lections from  Bracebridge  Hall.  By  Washington  Irving.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Introduction  by  Samuel  Thurber,  Jr.,  Head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment in  the  Technical  High  School  of  Newton,  Mass.  Houghton  Milllin 
Company.     Price,  40,  75  and  25  cents  respectively. 

These  are  late  additions  to  the  well-known  Riverside  Literature  Scries,  now 
used  in  so  many  schoolrooms  throughout  the  country.  They  represent  faith- 
fully a  scholarly  editorial  work  combined  with  perfection  of  mechanical  details. 
The  light  green  binding  is  artistic  and  attractive. 

The  Mechanics  of  Writing.  A  Compendium  of  Rules  regarding  Manu- 
script Arrangement,  Spelling,  the  Compounding  of  words,  Abbreviations,  the 
Representation  of  numbers,  Syllabication,  the  use  of  Capitals,  the  use  of  Italics, 
Punctuation  and  Paragraphing.  By  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price,  $1. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  almost  a  review  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  book  for 
earnest  students  who  are  striving  to  improve  their  style.  It  is  thoroughly  sci- 
entific, and  goes  into  details  in  a  minute  way.  Such  books  have  their  place, 
but  it  is  the  reviewer's  opinion  that  such  excessive  analysis  of  spoken  or  written 
speech  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  matter  of  scientific  curiosity.  The  best  way  to  learn 
how  to  speak  or  write  is  first  to  learn  how  to  think  and  feel  ;  expression  follows 
naturally,  and  will  be  essentially  correct  if  there  has  been  deep  thought  and 
feeling.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  scholarship,  scientists  may  pick  a  volume  to  pieces, 
as  the  scientific  botanist  tears  apart  the  beautiful  flower  and  studies  its  make-up 
and  functions.  The  present  volume  approaches  English  in  this  spirit.  There 
are  minds  that  delight  in  this  minute  analysis ;  and  doubtless  such  a  studv  of 
the  subject  satisfies  a  demand  of  the  human  mind,  and  tends  to  accuracy  in 
the  end. 

Number  by  Development.  A  Method  of  Number  Instruction.  Primary. 
By  John  C.  Gray,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

This  is  a  teacher's  book,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  a  working  outline  of 
a  development  system  of  primary  number  teaching.  The  general  teaching 
plan  of  this  system  is  set  forth  in  the  three  steps  in  the  development  process  of 
each  department  of  the  work  :  to  teach  the  child  the  oral  and  written  language 
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of  the  process  underdevelopment;  to  give  him  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
language  through  seat  work  in  translating  written  into  concrete  expressions, 
and  his  concrete  work  into  written  form  ;  and  to  give  him  experience  in  the  use 
of  this  language  applied  to  seat  work  counting,  the  child  through  this  experi- 
ence gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  number  facts,  without  the  drills 
and  coaching  which  such  knowledge  usually  requires.  The  method,  of  course, 
is  objective,  planned  with  a  view  to  give  the  pupil  occupation  counting,  which 
he  may  do  without  the  constant  oversight  of  the  teacher,  the  aim  being  to  give 
the  ininimum  of  teaching  with  the  maximum  of  independent  work  by  the  pupil. 
To  an  elaborate  degree  the  system  is  worked  out  for  the  teacher,  it  being  sup- 
plemented by  diagrams,  photographs,  time  schedules,  seat  plans,  etc.  It  strikes 
us  the  book  brings  a  new  message  to  all  primary  teachers ;  it  will  certainly 
make  the  teaching  of  numbers  in  these  grades  not  only  a  pleasant  task,  but  one 
satisfying  alike  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Its  simplicity,  logicalness  and 
wholesomeness  combine  to  make  it  an  ideal  system  for  teaching  number. 

The  Century  Student's  Manual.  By  T.  Sharper  Knowlson.  Author  of 
The  Art  of  Thinking,  etc.     Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     Price,  $i  net. 

This  is  a  healthy,  sane,  practical  book  for  all  students  to  read  and  inwardly 
digest.  It  undertakes  to  tell  them  what  to  study,  how  to  study,  when  to  study, 
with  definite  information  and  pertinent  suggestion  on  matters  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral.  It  furnishes  excellent  advice  on  matters  of  diet,  sleep,  ex- 
ercise, hours  of  work,  etc.  ;  and  in  a  chapter  on  the  right  use  of  books,  tells  of 
the  books  that  supply  information,  how  to  use  a  public  library,  methods  of 
reading,  how  to  take  notes,  original  composition,  etc.  All  of  this,  while  per- 
haps commonplace  and  trite,  needs  to  be  said  and  resaid  to  all  who  set  out  to 
climb  Parnassus. 

Polar  Star  and  Aurora  Borealis,  Ladder  ot  Moonlight  and  Cotton 
Myth,  The  Mocking-Bird  and  Sunrise  and  Sunset.  By  Edith  Ogden 
Harrison.  Author  of  Prince  Silverwings,  The  Moon  Princess,  etc.  With 
illustrations  and  decorations  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.     Price,  each,  $1.25  net. 

Mrs.  Harrison  is  a  beautiful  story  teller.  Children  will  greatly  enjoy  these 
books.  We  have  read  the  first  and  third  with  much  pleasure.  Each  contains 
two  stories,  told  in  her  charming  way,  which  exalts  and  glorifies  what  to  many 
would  be  only  commonplace.  The  Polar  Star  is,  in  her  hands,  a  beautiful 
jewel  which  God  sent  to  men,  by  angel  hands,  to  bring  them  happiness.  At 
first  they  were  very  glad,  then  forgot  the  jewel  in  the  palace  they  built  for  it. 
It  became  dviU  and  lusterless,  and  then  was  lost.  So  God  sent  the  angel  to 
reclaim  it.  But  he  was  told  if  a  mortal  would  care  for  it  for  one  year  earth 
should  not  lose  it.  In  vain  the  angel  tried  an  old  man,  a  lovely  maiden,  an 
innocent  child.  Then  God  told  him  to  place  the  jewel — Contentment — in  an- 
other Eden,  where  men  could  not  find  it  for  many  centuries.  There  it  now  is, 
and  its  reflection  upon  the  sky  gleams  like  a  star,  "immovable  in  the  North." 
Each  book  is  very  dainty,  and  beautifully  gotten  up,  with  delightful  illustrations. 
They  will  help  to  sweeten  and  ennoble  child  life. 
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t-  -orrUa^ir":."-  -ac.e.  Co,,e.e  Reco...  V„,.   X,  No.   „ 

Tanuarv    iQOQ.     Teachers  College.  Columbia  Lniversity.  ^       .      „       , 

^  t";;.  onograph  was  originally  printed  as  a  contribut.on  to  the  Teacher 
College  Recofd;  the  demand  for  the  number  containing  :t  was  so  great  that 
ano  htr  edition  was  printed,  which  was  soon  exhausted,  necessitating  the  is.u- 
anc  of  the  article  in  book  form,  with  certain  additions.  It  is  now  in  conven- 
ient form,  and  is  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Smith  stands  the 
peer  of  any  on  the  subject  of  mathematics  ;  his  writings  have  been  inany.  and 
pertinently  useful  to  teachers.  In  this  little  work  he  brings  the  best  ot  his 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  His  chapters 
on  the  value  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  how  to  teach  it.  will  prove  of  greatest 
worth  to  all  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Progressive  French  Idioms.  Compiled  by  R.  de  Blanchaud.  The  Central 
School,  Aberdeen.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  little  book  claims  neither  to  be  exhaustive  nor  very  highly  advanced  ;  it 
is  meant  to  be  practical  and  useful.  It  contains  typical  examples  of  most  of 
the  points  in  which  French  and  English  Grammar  do  not  agree  ;  literary  idioms 
more  or  less  difficult  of  use  fof  English  pupils;  trite  similes  that  have  lost  their 
original  point,  but  still  employed  in  everyday  speech  ;  and  many  well-known 
proverbs,  with  their  English  equivalents.  Hundreds  of  phrases  and  sentences 
are  arranged  under  appropriate  heads,  all  serving  to  explain  their  idiomatic 
construction.  Every  reader  of  French  will  find  this  to.  be  an  invaluable 
assistant. 

A  Syllabus  of  tlie  History  of  Education.  By  William  J.  Taylor,  Ph.D.. 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  Yale  Universit}-.    D.  C  Heath  iV:  Co. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  several  years'  experience  by  the  author  in  the 
use  of  the  syllabus  method  in  teaching  the  history  of  education.  The  syllabi 
were  orignally  used  in  graduate  classes  in  Yale  University,  later  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
classes  in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School.  As  an  adjunct  to  reading,  and  an  aid 
to  logical  organization,  this  syllabus  will  prove  to  be  of  great  service.  In  order 
to  encourage  a  wide  range  of  reading,  page  references  to  the  most  accessible 
text-books  and  reference  books  are  cited.  Dr.  Taylor's  arrangement  of  topics 
is  most  logical  and  orderly  ;  his  expositions  of  systems,' lucid  and  concise;  his 
citations  and  references,  extensive.  For  the  thorough  study  of  the  history  of 
education  this  book  seems  to  meet  every  requirement. 

Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America.  In  the  years  1841-2.  Abridged  and 
edited  by  John  P.  Cushing,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  New  Haven  High 
School,  sometime  Professor  of  Economics  in  Knox  College.  New  York: 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.     Price,  30  cents. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  one  of  the  most  noted  scientists  of  his  time.  He  was 
at  this  time  about  forty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  very  close  and  careful 
observer.     His  style  is  somewhat  quaint,  but  his  descriptions  and  observations 
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are  very  interesting,  and  sometimes  quite  amusing.  Here  is  an  instance  :  At 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  he  asked  the  landlord  to  find  his  coachman,  and  the  latter 
calls  out,  "Where  is  the  gentleman  that  brought  this  man  here?"  His  jour- 
neying took  him  through  parts  of  New  England,  New  York  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  as  far  south  as  Charleston.  As  one  reads 
these  pages  he  realizes  how  our  country  has  grown  and  improved  in  many 
ways  in  the  last  seventy  years. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  By  Frederick  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Philosophj-  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Joseph 
Stimpel,  Ph.D.,  Teacher  in  the  Royal  Seminary  at  Bamberg,  Germany.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     Retail  price,  $1.20. 

This  book  represents  a  new  edition,  which  unites  the  second  German  and 
the  seventh  English  editions  of  the  book.  The  German  author  has  added  sev- 
eral new  paragraphs,  and  one  entire  chapter  dealing  chiefly  with  abnormal 
mental  conditions  in  child  life.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  receiving  increased 
attention  from  educators,  and  wonderful  results  are  being  obtained  in  the 
improvement  of  defective  children.  Lives  are  saved  for  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness that  in  the  earlier  age  would  have  been  doomed  to  irreparable  misfortune 
and  loss.  No  service  to  humanity  is  nobler  or  more  beautiful  than  this.  The 
present  volume  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  principles  and  results  of 
the  science  of  child  study.  It  will  attain  a  large  place  in  the  libraries  of  edu- 
cators, and  will  be  an  excellent  text-book  in  schools  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

Laboratory  Botany.  For  the  High  School.  By  Willard  N.  Clute,  Author 
of  The  Flora  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna,  The  Fern  Collector's  Guide,  Our 
Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,  The  Fern  Allies  of  North  America,  etc.  Ginn  & 
Co.     Price,  75  cents  list,  mailing  price  80  cents. 

This  is  a  useful  little  book  for  teachers  of  Botany.  It  furnishes  a  set  of  diffi- 
cult questions,  covering  a  year's  work  in  this  subject.  The  questions  are  so 
well  chosen  and  phrased  that  they  will  stimulate  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  and  save  the  teacher  much  time.  The  pupil  who  is  able  to  answer 
all  the  questions  in  this  book  will  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Botany. 

The  Body  and  Its  Defenses.  By  Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.     Price,  65  cents. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  in  The  Gulick  Hygiene  Series,  edited  by  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick.  These  six  books  are  being  received  with  the  greatest  favor  all 
over  the  country.  And  they  deserve  all  the  good  words  being  said  of  them. 
He  must  be  a  dullard  indeed,  and  very  foolish,  who  does  not  profit  from  read- 
ing these  clear,  concise  chapters,  and  does  not  determine  to  be  more  careful  and 
discriminating  in  eating,  and  to  develop  and  improve  his  body  in  every  way.  It 
is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  so  much  is  being  done  to  acquaint  school  chil- 
dren with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  body,  and  v^ith  the  best  and  most 
scientific  ways  of  securing  health  and  vigor.  We  commend  this  wisely  written, 
beautifully  illustrated  book  most  heartily. 
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The  Building  and  Care  of  the  Body.  By  Columbus  N.  Millard.  New 
York  •  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  40  cents  net. 

This  is  an  admirable  elementary  text-book  in  practical  physiology  and 
hygiene,  by  the  author  of  The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  Has,  who  is  super- 
visor of 'grammar  grades,  Buffalo  public  schools.  Into  these  235  pages  he  has 
packed  a  large  amount  of  sensible  advice  on  the  food  value  of  milk  and  eggs 
and  meat  and  fish  and  grains;  on  mastication,  digestion  and  breathing;  on  the 
care  of  the  brain,  nerves,  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  voice,  nails  and  hair.  There  are 
also  valuable  words  concerning  ventilation,  clothing,  the  blood  and  the  circula- 
tion, organs  of  excretion,  exercise  and  bodily  vigor,  and  a  valuable  chapter  on 
the  care  of  little  children.  Each  of  the  28  chapters  ends  with  points  for  special 
study  and  live  questions.    The  book  is  also  enriched  with  70  helpful  illustrations. 

Agriculture  and  Its  Educational  Needs.  By  A.  S.  Draper,  LL.I).  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.     Price,  50  cents. 

Dr.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  ^'ork,  is  a 
strong,  forceful  writer.  He  here  treats,  in  considerable  detail,  one  form  of 
vocational  education.  He  would  have  farm  work  made  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able, so  that  the  boys  growing  up  on  the  226,000  farms  of  New  York  state  will 
be  glad  to  stay  at  home,  and  cultivate  these  22,600,000  acres  in  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  successful  way.  In  these  days  of  state  roads,  telephones  and  rural 
free  delivery  life  on  the  farm  is  far  more  desirable  than  it  was.  There  is  now 
quite  a  trend  countryward,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it.  Much  is  being  written 
along  this  line.  We  welcome  this  contribution  from  Dr.  Draper.  It  is  wise 
and  timely. 

Germelshausen  von  Freidrich  Qerstacker.  Edited  with  Notes,  Exercises 
and  Vocabulary.  By  A.  Busse,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  in  the 
Ohio  State  University.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  30  cents. 

This  has  long  been  a  favorite  text  in  elementary  German  classes  in  high 
schools,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  forms,  and  of  its  diction, 
the  fluency  of  its  style  and  the  many  appealing  features  of  the  fable.  The 
notes  of  this  edition  are  placed  under  the  text,  and  are  merelv  cxplanatorv,  all 
translations  being  inserted  in  the  vocabulary.  At  the  end  of  the  text  are"  sev- 
enteen pages  of  exercises  and  questions,  based  on  the  text,  the  vocabulary 
bemg  taken  from  the  story. 

Periodical  Notes 

Jame^C^"eUnTn%t;VwL'tZ^^  "'"^"i  are  .u.din^  him'  in\7s  work"  Vn"  the' ofheV'^lV. 
irGrvno'sTdminstrr^^^^^  "•■''"'^'*   '"   ^'"^^^    York    this  first  six  nionth.s  of 

surpHsYngone   showm^^^^^^  Mr.  Creehnan's  statements  the    record   is  a    most 

doUarsTn\cit;speX^/morit^^^^^^  =^"  economy  of    millions  of 

berhas  as  varieV.!^,,d  entertaining  a^^rouT;ff°°.r  X^^^ -"-Lippincotrs  Magazine  for  Septem- 
magazine.  The  comnlete  noipHn  fV,l^-  ^  °  if'°A'^^  ""^  '^^'^  ^'■''^  appeared  in  one  number  of  a 
storv  of  English  sodS  Iw..  ?vm  1H  'If  '\^^  Dorothea  Deakin,  and  is  u  delightfully  breezy 
/'«a/fc.V««V/ywjln  Ll^^^thTu  if  Th^^^^  the   leading   article    in  the  September 

tion  of  Diaz,"  ind  aside  from  heinJ^rj'!  •  ?  Paper  deals  vvith  the  "  Eighth  Unanimous  Elcc 
alive  with  vi'vid  wornictures  of  the  Jn^PV*" '•'^^^^^^  political  conditions   of    Mexico   it  is 

cidentally  showin-  the  reaUMrVrtef  f.^  ^""^.tions  of  scliools,  prisons  and  home  life,  all  in- 
excellent  table  of  contLts  ^non"  the  sh7rf"P'"-^''1  September  Delineator  has  as  usual  an 
Dinger  Line  of  Patent  Medicine?  "hvW  S^'??""!  ?^  exceptional  merit  is  one  called  "  The 
timed  and  vvorth  heeding.-"  MXaikey^"^^^  '■''»-«    g^^^"    '«   -«!' 

tember  issue  of  the  W«.  VaS.^  hv  A.  ^  '^^5°"''^''''^  City,"  a  contribution  for  the  Sep- 
and  pictures  illustrate  somfKe  wonderf  WV^'^'^'^'u  '^"'''^"'  ^^^""^  "''^l^  interest.  Maps 
already  accomplished  wonderful   things  the   new  government   is   doing  and  has 
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The  Importance  of  Habit  rormation 

O.  J.    SCHUSTER,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    PLATTEVILLE,     WISCONSLN 

I  HE  educative  forces  of  society  are  just  beginnings 
to  be  conscious  of  themselves.  The  first  faint 
glimmering  of  the  tremendous  power  the}^  are 
some  da}^  to  be  in  the  process  of  molding  man 
into  a  new  species  has  appeared  on  the  horizon 
of  the  teacher's  vision.  That  faint  glimmering 
does  not  presage  the  coming  of  night  but  is  the 
harbinger  of  a  beautiful  dawn  whose  midday 
splendor  is  in  the  future  "far  as  human  eye  can  see."  Dim  as 
is  the  dawn  of  our  professional  consciousness  we  are  already 
groping  about  in  it  earnestlv  for  the  pathway  that  leads  upward 
toward  the  light.  The  course  which  gives  the  greatest  promise 
of  guiding  us  into  the  larger  day  is  the  pathwa}^  which, 
through  the  development  of  habit,  is  established  among  the 
cells  and  fibers  of  our  nervous  system.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  habit  formation.  The  greatest 
of  living  American  psychologists  has  said:  "All  our  life,  sa 
far  as  it  has  definite  form,  is  but  a  mass  of  habits — practical, 
emotional  and  intellectual — systematical!}'  organized  for  our 
weal  or  woe,  and  bearing  us  irresistibly  toward  our  des- 
tiny. .  .  .  Ninety-nine  hundredths,  possibly  nine  hundred 
ninety-nine  thousandths  of  our  activit}^  is  purelj'  automatic 
and  habitual,  from  our  rising  in  the  morning  to  our  lying 
down  each  night."     So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  no 
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living  authority  would  give  habit  formation  a  less  Prominent 
place  in  the  development  of  the  race  than  is  accorded  it  by  Mr. 
Tames.  Let  me  quote  once  more  from  the  same  author: 
^'Coul'd  the  young  but  realize  how  soon  they  will  become  mere 
walking  bundles  of  habits  they  would  give  more  heed  to  their 
conduct  while  in  the  plastic  state.  We  are  spinning  our  own 
fates,  good  or  evil,  and  never  to  be  undone.  Every  smallest 
stroke  of  virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never-so-little  scar. '' 

Such  being  the  importance  of  habit  formation,  let  us  inquire 
to  what  extent  this  accepted  pedagogical  theory  is  recognized 
in  practice.  My  own  investigation  of  the  habits  of  pupils  con- 
vinces me  that  cruel  crimes  are  being  committed  in  the  name 
of  education.  Many  children  have  their  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  maimed  and  crippled  for  life  through  the  formation 
of  bad  habits  in  the  schoolroom.  Faulty  and  inarticulate 
speech  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  a  3'oung  man 
or  woman,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  the  speech  of  pupils 
— even  of  high  school  graduates — is  ver}'  defective.  The  vocal 
organs — lips,  teeth,  tongue,  etc. — have  not  formed  the  habit  of 
taking  their  proper  part  in  vocal  utterance.  Words  and  phrases 
are  grunted  or  mumbled  for  sentences;  s3-llables  for  words; 
letters  are  grunted  or  mumbled  for  S3'llables.  To  talk  distinctly 
in  well-rounded  sentences  is  wholh'  foreign  to  the  experience 
of  many  pupils  of  upper  and  high  school  grades.  Even  when 
■sentences  are  used  in  the  expression  of  thought  they  frequently 
escape  the  lips  of  the  speaker  much  as  the  air  escapes  from  the 
squawker  the  little  boy  buys  at  the  county  fair— there  is  a  sud- 
den, unmistakable,  explosive  sound  that  issues  from  the  inflated 
bag,  but  this  is  quickly  followed  by  a  collapse  of  the  forces  and 
a  reduction  of  the  sound  itself  to  microscopic  proportions. 

Many  students  who  come  to  us  have  never  formed  the  habit 
of  interpreting  language  with  any  degree  of  precision.  In- 
structions, oral  or  written,  are  either  carelessly  interpreted  or 
Wholly  unheeded.  Often,  when  giving  an  answer  to  a  care- 
fully expressed  oral  or  written  statement,  students  make  their 
replies  fit  some  preconceived  notion,  usually  vague  in  its 
nature  and  more  or  less  foreign  to  the  question  given.  Natu- 
rally, the  answer  is  fully  as  vague  as  the  notion  of  the  ques- 
tion.   The  questions  of  teachers  and  the  replies  of  pupils  are 
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often  as  incongruous  as  are  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Jekj^ll  and  the 
behavior  of  Mr.  H3''de. 

The  student  coming  to  us  with  even  a  small  vocabulary  that 
is  really  an  instrument  of  precision  is  conspicuous  because  of 
this  exceptional  habit.  It  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception 
that  common  terms — terms  that  are  indispensible  to  a  proper 
comprehension  of  a  subject — are  not  used  at  all  or  are  used 
with  but  the  faintest  adumbrations  of  their  true  meaning. 
Concepts  of  fundamental  units  are  as  lacking  in  definiteness 
as  is  the  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion.  More  than 
one  of  our  students  has  deliberately  mapped  out  on  the  school- 
room floor  an  area  less  than  a  square  yard  as  a  representation 
of  his  image  of  a  square  rod.  The  image  that  another  has  of 
the  same  unit  ma}^  correspond  more  nearly  to  an  acre,  while  a 
majority  of  the  class  will  probably  have  vague  images  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  true  conception.  A  bushel  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  meal  for  a  bab}',  or  a  dinner  for  an  army.  I  have 
known  a  student  whose  concept  of  a  ton  was  wholly  a  matter 
of  volume,  and  a  ton  of  coal  coincided  in  size  with  his  image 
of  a  ton  of  hay.  There  are  high  school  graduates  who  cannot 
reduce  a  fraction  like  7-16  to  a  pure  decimal,  and  to  find  a 
student  who  clearly  conceives  the  thought  process  involved  is 
indeed  a  rare  exception.  Percentage  and  per  cent  are,  in  the 
minds  of  most  students,  sj^nonymous  terms.  Either  one  is 
represented  by  the  phrase,  "by  the  hundred,"  which  has  been 
learned  from  the  text-book.  While  25  per  cent  is  usuallj'  cor- 
rectly associated  with  the  fraction  i,  the  student  stating  this 
fact  may  in  the  same  breath  state  that  i  per  cent  is  equivalent 
to  .25;  or  he  may  even  sa}-:  "i  per  cent  equals  25  per  cent," 
without  having  his  mental  equilibrium  disturbed  in  the  least. 
Theoretically  arithmetic  is  the  study  par  excellence  for  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  habit;  practically  the  average 
high  school  graduate  has  formed  the  habit  of  relying  on  faith 
and  a  bad  memory  for  his  knowledge  of  the  processes  in  arith- 
metic. When  asked  to  define  an  arithmetical  term,  he  tries  to 
recall  the  lingo  he  once  heard,  or  possibly  knew  b}'  heart,  and 
the  usual  result  is  that  the  English  language  is  thrown  into  the 
most  uncomfortable  contortions.  In  illustration  of  my  point, 
here  is  a  statement  deliberatel}^  written  by  one  of  the  most 
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capable  students  in  a  class  of  40  high  school  graduates:  To 
find  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  select 
the  different  factors  the  greatest  number  of  times  it  occurs  in 
each  of  the  numbers."  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  class 
wrote  correct  statements,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that, 
no  matter  how  glibly  the  correct  language  may  be  recited,  the 
recitation  of  it  is  no  more  an  indication  that  its  true  meaning  is 
comprehended  than  the  singing  of  America  by  a  United  States 
senator  is  proof  of  his  patriotism. 

Nor  do  we  find  the  habits  of  thought  any  better  in  other 
phases  of  school  work.  The  following  statements  are  all  taken 
from  written  work  of  high  school  graduates.  One  student 
gave  4,000  miles  as  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
Another  gave  6,500  miles,  and  a  large  number  gave  answers  so 
far  from  the  truth  that  it  is  evident  that  this  fundamental  unit 
which  determines  the  earth's  relative  position  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  in  the  universe  has  never  been  seriously  contemplated, 
not  to  mention  its  never  having  been  properly  conceived.  One 
student  gave  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  372,900,  and 
another  gave  it  as  30,000,000,000.  One  pupil  with  high  school 
training,  though  not  a  graduate,  gave  the  following  popula- 
tions: Wisconsin,  3,006,507;  Milwaukee,  52,52S,402;  United 
States,  987,564,879;  Chicago,  52,722,596.  In  the  same  written 
test  another  pupil  gave  the  populations  as  follows:  Wisconsin, 
23,000;  Milwaukee,  1,000;  Chicago,  5.000:  France,  5. (MM); 
China,  4,000.  If  education  should  develop  in  us  the  habit  of 
exercising  "gumption  when  we  have  forgotten,"  then  what 
shall  we  call  the  process  which  produces  such  habits  as  are 
here  indicated? 

^  These  illustrations  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  the 
limits  of  my  paper  will  not  permit  further  enumeration.  Every 
experienced  teacher  will  be  able  to  supplement  the  list.  Before 
attempting  to  discuss  the  significance  of  these  products  of 
education,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  thought  and  lan- 
guage are  inseparably  linked.  The  habit  of  dealing  with 
vague  and  partly  formed  conceptions  gives  rise  to  language 
that  is  equally  vague  and  ill-formed.  Language  in  turn  reacts 
powerfully  upon  our  mental  processes.  Slovenly  and  careless 
expression  is  but  the  outward  manifestation  of  slovenly  and 
careless  habits  of  thinking. 
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These  habits  indicate  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  become 
accustomed  to  accept  whatever  is  written  or  spoken  bj'  those 
in  authorit}',  no  matter  how  deficient  in  intellect  the  authority 
may  be.  That  the  habit  of  testing  truth  by  an  inner  sense  of 
its  fitness  is  not  common  is  shown  b}'  the  questions  regarding 
their  work  which  are  frequently  asked  by  our  pupils.  "Is  this 
the  way  you  want  me  to  do  this?"  "I  wonder  if  this  is  the 
way  she — the  teacher — wants  me  to  put  this  down?"  "I  wish 
I  knew  just  how  he — the  instructor — wants  this  done."  We  are 
all  familiar  with  statements  like  these.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  hear  a 
student  sa}^  or  even  for  him  to  think:  "I  know  this  is  right. 
I  have  tested  each  step  in  the  process.  It  maj^  not  be  in  the 
form  m}^  teacher  regards  as  best,  but  each  statement  expresses 
a  thought  that  is  clear  to  me,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  lan- 
guage is  concise  and  correct."  And  yo-X.,  no  other  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  can  lead  to  his  education.  Onl}-  through 
self-activity  does  the  child  become  educated,  and  to  be  self- 
active  the  pupil  must  form  the  habit  of  testing  each  proposition 
by  "that  inmost  center  in  us  all  where  truth  abides." 

Before  we  attempt  to  find  the  remed\'  for  the  evils  suggested 
let  us  seek  to  understand  the  difficulties  involved  in  habit  for- 
mation. The  formation  of  a  habit  in  a  child  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  an  experiment  I  once  saw  performed.  A  leaden 
ball  of  500  pounds  was  suspended  b}'  a  wire  100  feet  long. 
The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  set  this  huge  pendulum 
into  vibration  b\^  means  of  a  fine  silk  thread.  Great  care  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  frail  thread,  3'et  so 
skillful  was  the  hand  that  operated  it  that  each  small  impulse 
was  given  at  the  psjxhological  moment  when  its  force  would 
be  added  to  the  slightest  tendenc}"  of  the  great  weight  to  move, 
and  ere  long  the  heavy  ball  was  swinging  freelj'  to  and  fro. 
The  experimenter  had  in  mind  a  somewhat  delicate  purpose  to 
be  realized.  In  his  practical  efforts  to  accomplish  his  object, 
eye  and  hand  were  extremely  sensitive,  and  he  selected  with 
unerring  judgment  the  moment  when  the  tiny  force  of  a  new 
impulse  would  give  added  momentum  to  that  produced  by  the 
preceding  one.  It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  skill  was  needed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  experiment.  When  once  a  tendency 
to  vibrate  in  a  particular  plane  had  been   established  a  less 
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skilled  hand  might  have  been  able  to  continue  the  development 
of  the  motion  so  expertly  begun.  Thus  it  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  habit  in  the. child,  a  far  greater  skill  is  needed 
here  than  in  the  experiment  with  the  pendulum.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  as  in  the  experiment,  the  first  steps  require 
the  greatest  professional  skill.  This  is  recognized  in  theory 
but  not  in  practice.  When  what  we  do  harmonizes  with  what 
we  believe,  the  most  thorough  professional  training  will  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  teachers  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

The  need  of  such  professional  training  for  teachers  of  the 
elementary  grades  is  keenly  felt  by  skilled  superintendents  as 
they  see  the  enormous  waste  that  results  from  the  bad  habits 
formed  during  the  first  years  of  school.  These  superintendents 
recognize  that  the  girl  of  fourteen  who  in  her  feeble  utterance 
scarcely  moves  lips,  teeth  or  tongue,  andean  be  understood  only 
when  what  she  is  about  to  say  is  already  known  to  the  listener,  is 
so  handicapped  in  her  purpose  to  become  a  teacher  that  only  the 
most  heroic  efforts  can  make  her  a  factor  in  the  race  for  the 
more  desirable  positions.  The  first  week's  experience  with 
that  girl  in  the  primary  grade  would  have  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  truly  professional  teacher  an  ideal  of  what  her  pupil's 
speech  might  become,  and  awakened  a  determination  that  what 
it  might  become  that  it  should  some  day  be.  To  recognize 
the  exact  moment  when  the  child's  impulse  to  speak  in  more 
distinct  and  audible  tones  is  strongest,  and  then  provide 
repeated  opportunity  for  its  expression;  to  give  this  pupil  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  attractive  goal  that  can  be  reached 
only  through  his  own  efforts;  to  give  this  glimpse  at  the  psy- 
chological moment  when  it  will  contribute  most  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  desired  habit— such  teaching  requires  a  high  degree 
of  professional  skill. 

He  who  would  help  human  nature  to  realize  its  possibilities 
must  do  so  through  the  formation  of  habits  in  the  period  of 
childhood.  He  must  have  the  artist's  vision  of  the  product  of 
his  handiwork  even  before  beginning  the  labor  through  which 
his  ideal  IS  to  be  realized.  He  must  have  judgment  of  a  high 
order  to  determine  which  tendencies  in  the  child  will  lead  to 
the  formation  of  desirable  habits  and  which  to  undesirable 
And  finally,  he  who  would  properly  mold   the  life  of 


ones. 
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the  child  must  cling  tenacioush^  to  the  ideal  into  which  he 
seeks  to  fashion  that  life,  and  be  keenh^  alert  to  make  each  act 
in  the  process  contribute  to  its  realization.  Wonderful  as  is 
the  skill  which  transforms  the  habits  of  existing  plant  life  and 
through  such  transformation  produces  new  varieties  and  even 
new  species,  the  skill  required  to  transform  the  human  plant 
is  necessarily  of  a  higher  order.  A  few  j^ears  ago  a  prominent 
newspaper  correspondent  visited  Luther  Burbank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  an  account  of  his  methods  of  producing  new 
plant  forms.  In  the  course  of  the  visit  he  was  shown  a  large 
pile  of  magnificent  plants  which  had  just  been  consigned  to 
the  rubbish  heap  for  destruction.  Mr.  Burbank  might  hav'e 
sold  these  plants  for  man}'  thousands  of  dollars  had  he  wished 
to  do  so;  but,  much  as  he  needed  the  money  to  further  his 
valuable  work,  he  was  unwilling  to  permit  a  single  plant  to 
live  and  multipl}'  unless  it  conformed  to  the  type  which  his 
creative  genius  had  conceived  as  the  goal.  Luther  Burbank 
possesses  the  elements  of  a  great  teacher.  He  has  vision — his 
constructive  imagination  images  the  possibilities  of  the  life  he 
is  shaping.  He  possesses  the  rare  judgment  which  is  needed 
each  moment  in  his  dail}'  work  of  selecting  onlj^  such  tenden- 
cies as  will  develop  into  his  ideal.  And  he  has  the  persistence 
that  permits  neither  a  lowering  of  his  ideal,  nor  a  lessening  of 
his  vigilance  in  the  selection  of  plant  habits.  For  Mr.  Bur- 
bank to  leave  the  first  stages  of  the  development  of  a  new 
variety  of  plant  life  to  unskilled  labor,  and  content  himself 
with  working  upon  the  product  that  comes  from  these  unskilled 
hands  would  be  indeed  absurd.  It  is,  however,  no  more 
absurd  than  the  practice  that  prevails  to-day  in  the  education 
of  the  child.  To  leave  the  formation  of  the  habits  of  thought 
and  expression  of  our  children — habits  which  determine  more 
than  ninet3'-nine  hundredths  of  all  they  will  ever  think  and  be 
— to  leave  this  greatest  of  all  service  to  unskilled  hands  is 
-destructive  of  the  very  purpose  of  universal  education. 

I  would  not  be  true  to  the  fundamental  principle  on  which 
this  discussion  is  based  were  I  to  blame  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  grades  for  existing  conditions.  We  are  simply 
dealing  with  the  fact  that  malpractice  in  the  first  years  of 
school  is  fraught  with  far  more  serious  consequences  than  is 
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malpractice  in  the  higher  grades.  The  responsibility  for  exist- 
ing conditions  and  their  correction  rests  not  primarily  with 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades,  but  with  superin- 
tendents, and  with  all  schools  whose  mission  it  is  to  train  these 
teachers.  The  business  of  education  is  in  need  of  "Captains 
of  Industry."  We  need  leaders  with  constructive  imagination; 
who  have  vision  of  the  marvelous  possibilities  of  the  teacher's 
service;  who  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  verity  and  worth  of 
those  visions;  who  understand  that  in  the  realization  of  their 
ideals  the  most  important  steps — the  steps  requiring  the  most 
expert  skill — are  those  first  steps  that  are  taken  during  the 
most  plastic  stage  of  the  child's  life;  who  appreciate  that  the 
development  of  such  skill  cannot  be  attempted  until  a  broad 
and  thorough  academic  training  has  been  provided — academic 
training  that  must  not  be  less  than  is  represented  bv  a  good 
four-year  high  school  course;  and  we  need  leaders  who  are: — 

"One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts,— strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek  to  find,  and  not  to  rield." 

That  we  are  in  need  of  such  leaders  is  evident  if  we  will  but 
examine  the  educational  ideals  of  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  as  they  are  represented  in  some  of  the  recent  laws 
passed  in  this  country.  The  current  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
makeshift  legislation— that  it  is  an  entering  wedge,  that  it  is 
the  best  we  can  get  and  that  its  acceptance  means  a  little  more 
next  time— remind  me  of  the  man  who  was  in  need  of  a  pair 
of  trousers  and,  being  too  poor  to  buy  them,  accepted  a  small 
patch  of  cloth  which  a  kind  neighbor  proffered  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  construction  of  the  desired  garment.  Other  neighbors 
began  to  contribute  patches  of  various  kinds  and  hues,  and  in 
time  the  trousers  were  completed.  Should  we  continue  to 
build  our  educational  structure  in  the  patchwork  manner  that 
has  characterized  some  of  its  past  stages  the  result  will  be,  not 
a  vision  to  compel  admiration,  but  a  sight  that  repels 

In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  current  magazines  one  of  our 
iiumber  claims  that  all  teachers  hate  their  work,  and  that  they 
ZL       TA""^  '^^''  P^°f^««^«"-     No  doubt  there  are  teachers 

lloZ  T''  T''"'  '°  ^'  °"^  ^"^^"g  th^  thousands  of 

laborers  in  a  modern  shoe  factory,  and  day  after  dav  operate  a 
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machine  that  year  in  and  year  out  can  do  onlj^  the  same  frac- 
tional part  of  the  work  of  making  a  single  shoe.  There  are 
others  who  would  be  happier  as  foremen  of  night  shifts  in 
mines  than  as  teachers  serving  in  the  searchlight  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  more  than  likeh'  that  there  are  men  who  would 
be  glad  to  give  up  their  positions  as  supervisors  of  the  process 
of  making  citizens  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  supervis- 
ing the  process  of  making  coats  and  trousers.  No  doubt  there 
are  men  in  prominent  educational  positions  whose  hearts  are  so 
filled  with  the  dread  of  losing  their  places  that  the}^  would  be 
happy  to  drop  into  service  requiring  less  heroic  effort.  True, 
great  difficulties  and  dangers  beset  the  educational  leader  of 
to-daj\  The  beast  of  the  jungle  walks  among  us  purring, 
stalking  and  devouring.  His  feet  are  well  padded,  but  the 
claws  are  there  ready  for  service.  He  lurks  in  unsuspected 
places,  and  seizes  his  pre}'  when  least  protected.  But  these 
very  conditions  call  appealingly  for  the  captain,  and  the  heroic 
nature  responds  jo\'fully. 
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^HE  problem  of  teaching  English  literature  to 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered an  easy  task.  To  approach  the  work 
with  the  misconception  that  it  need  be  fraught 
with  little  effort  or  anxiety  is  a  sure  method  of 
steering  directly  toward  disaster.  But  to  say 
that  it  is  difficult,  and  to  urge  that  it  demands 
painstaking  labor,  is  not  to  stigmatize  it.  Rather 
because  of  these  inherent  hindrances  we  can  assert  that  it  is 
supremely  interesting,  and  that  the  task  can  be  made  to  yield 
genuine  pleasure  and  constant  enlightenment.  To  discuss  in 
a  general  way  how  joyful  and  intelligent  interest  may  be  made 
to  pervade  the  difficult  task  of  teaching  English  literature  to 
pupils  of  high  school  age  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  This 
discussion  will  be  adequate  onh-  when,  together,  we  have 
answered  the  general  query.  "What  are  the  essential  principles 
which  should  guide  instniction  in  English  literature?"  To 
this  query  there  are  two  general  replies,  and  each  reply  will 
allow  detailed  comment. 

I.  The  pupil  must  be  made  to  apprehend  the  objective  mean- 
ing of  the  message. 

II.  He  must  be  made  to  comprehend  the  subjective  mean- 
ing of  the  message. 

In  saying  that  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  apprehend  the 
objective  significance  of  the  message,  I  mean  simply  and  solely 
that  he  must  undeKstand  the  message  of  the  text;  lie  must  see 
what  facts  the  writer  is  trying  to  impart;  he  must  translate  into 
mental  concepts  these  arbitrary  signs  which  we  call  words. 
_  "But  this,"  the  inexperienced  teacher  may  say,  "Why,  this 
is  easy;  the  pupil  can  pronounce  these  words,  and  if  he  can 
pronounce  them,  surely  the  words  instinctively  carry  with  their 
pronunciation  the  intended  meaning"  But 'could  that  inex- 
perienced  teacher  have  a  photograph  of   the  mental    picture 

sid7lT  T  V"""''  ^"^'''^  ^'^'''''  '^  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  River- 
Sin  Co  '  IT;  ""'P'""'  ''  '"''''•  Copyright  1910  by  H;ughton 
onWsliStT""  :;'gh^^— ed.     The   substance   of   this   paper,  with 

th    N    fona   e7"  "  ^'T'"^'  '"''  ''''  ^^^"°-  ^^e  English  Round  Table  of 
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which  a  selected  bit  of  literature  has  imprinted  upon  the 
several  minds  in  the  pupils  before  him,  he  would  be  appalled. 
And  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  situation  would  not  be 
the  array  of  false  concepts,  but  it  would  be  the  array  of  hazy 
concepts;  or,  in  many  cases,  the  absolute  laek  of  any  concept 
whatever.  Let  us  play  a  little  longer  with  this  photographic 
trope.  This  inexperienced  teacher  of  literature  is  much  like 
the  very  amateur  photographer.  Our  neophyte  artist  has  read 
his  book  of  instructions  carefully;  he  now  thinks  he  knows  the 
mechanism  of  his  instrument,  and  he  takes  it  out  into  the  land- 
scape, sets  up  his  tripod,  and  fires  his  several  shots.  Ever}'- 
thing  apparently  works  well,  and  he  goes  to  his  dark  room  in 
high  expectanc3^  He  thinks  he  knows  what  each  plate  will 
reveal.  He  eagerlj^  anticipates  the  beautiful  cloud  effects  in 
plate  number  one;  the  lights  and  shadows  that  the  willows  cast 
in  beautiful  intermingling  over  the  brooklet  in  plate  number 
two;  and  the  splendid  contour  of  the  tree-bestrewn  and  rock- 
laden  mountain  in  plate  number  three.  But  alas!  under  the 
weird  light  of  his  ruby  lamp  the  new  chemicals  in  their  dish  of 
shining  japan  reveal  no  such  aesthetic  delights.  The  outlines 
refuse  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  rude  blotches  -mar  the  cumu- 
lus clouds;  the  willows  are  covered  with  spiteful  air-globules 
of  varied  diameters;  the  mountain  is  a  dismal  dead  blank. 
And  the  ambitious  artist,  when  he  leaves  the  dark  room,  goes 
sadly  to  the  library,  picks  up  his  Coleridge,  and  wearily  sits 
down  to  read  that  splendid  definition  of  dejection: — 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear. 

Our  photographic  figure,  however,  does  not  walk  on  all 
fours.  The  tj-ro  in  English  teaching  is  not  so  effectively 
saddened;  for  he,  working  with  sensitive  minds  rather  than 
with  sensitive  plates,  has  no  such  positive  and  enlightening 
way  of  knowing  of  his  failure.  Accordingly  he  is  too  often 
content  to  go  ahead,  until  finall}'  by  some  hook  or  crook  he  is 
rudely  shaken  into  the  conviction  that  by  his  inane  teaching* 
the  pupils  are  having  all  their  literary  nerves  devitalized. 
Instead  of  these  neurones  being  set  a-tingle  by  the  suggested 
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.nlnr  ronceots   falling  on   fair  Madeline's  fair  breast  in   the 

rorthe'l^^^^  of  a  brilliant  re-creaung 

of  the  notes  of  the  pealing  organ  and  the  lull-voiced  choir 
which  dissolved  the  devotee  of  melancholy  into  ecstasies  and 
brought  all  heaven  before  his  eyes-instead  of  these  highly 
desirable  and  complacently  assumed  conceptions  we  have, 
alas'  a  dim  and  misty  grayness  shadowing  all.  Not  in  every 
case  let  me  hasten  to  say.  We  who  have  taught  have  had  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  hearing  the  voice  tremble  and  of  seeing 
the  eye  glisten  its  appreciation  of  sensitive  effects,  and  in  those 
moments  we  have  thanked  the  gods— and  not  amiss— that  they 
had  allowed  us  to  play  a  part  in  leading  a  3'oung  companion  to 
a  plane  where  his  horizon  of  beauty  was  suddenly  and  richly 
expanded,  and  then  at  a  glance  toward  the  stolid  and  the  un- 
aroused,  our  thanks  retreat  to  seek  the  ebon  shades  of  a  dark 
Cimmerian  desert. 

But  merely  to  point  out  defects  in  teaching  is  not  to  erad- 
icate them.  The  phj^sician  after  he  has  made  his  diagnosis 
must  try  to  effect  a  cure.  What,  we  may  ask,  is  the  cure  for 
frowsy  habits  of  reading?  How  can  the  amateur  teacher  of 
English  become  a  professional  expert? 

The  teacher  must  first  convince  his  slipshod  readers  that 
their  reading  is  slipshod.  He  must  make  them  realize  that 
true  reading  involves  the  re-creation  in  the  reader's  mind  and 
heart  of  the  essential  concepts  and  the  essential  emotions 
which  dictated  the  master's  writing.  The  mere  mechanical 
pronunciation  of  words  as  an  end  in  itself  this  true  reader  will 
gradually  learn  to  spurn;  the  revisualizing  of  concepts  and  the 
revitalizing  of  emotions  he  will  learn  instinctive!}'  to  demand. 
Along  with  this  will  come  the  conviction  that  literature  cannot 
be  effectively  studied  while  the  pupil  reclines  on  a  soporific 
couch,  or  lolls  luxuriously  in  a  Morris  chair.  For  most  of  us 
the  study  of  literature  demands  the  posture  of  a  straight-backed 
stool.  But  what  specific  pedagogical  effort  will  establish  the 
conviction  that  words  must  be  vitalized,  that  sentences  and 
paragraphs  must  be  transfused  with  the  glory  and  the  strength 
■of  imagination? 

As  a  mere  device  try  this:  Read  to  your  pupils— or  have  the 
pupils  read  to  themselves— a  stanza  of  poetry,  or  a  paragraph 
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of  prose;  then  immediately  demand  that  books  be  closed. 
Open  a  fusilade  of  questions.  What  pictures,  class,  have  3^ou  in 
your  mind?  What  senses  are  appealed  to?  Sight?  Sound? 
Feeling?  Odor?  Taste?  Is  there  any  sensation  of  movement? 
Is  this  upward?  Downward?  Straightforward?  Crooked? 
Zigzag?  Winding?  Are  there  an}'  words  which  refuse  to 
yield  a  definite  meaning?  If  so,  wh}'?  What  is  the  strongest 
appeal  made  to  3'our  imagination? 

Let's  take  a  concrete  case  from  Tennyson's  Passing  of 
Arthur,  and  see  what  sort  of  questions  and  comments  will 
create  concepts,  vivify  language  and  arouse  emotions. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of   gold — and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 
Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  "Place  me  in  the  barge," 
So  to  the  barge  they  came.     There  those  three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud,  • 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  a  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood  ;  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd  with  dust, 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mixt  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.* 
*  Poems  of  Tennyson,  Cambridge  Edition,  p.  448,  lines  361-393. 
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Immediately  after  the  passage  is  read  let  all  books  be  closed. 
Some  pupil  may  first  be  called  upon  to  describe  the  picture 
which  was  in  Tennyson's  mind.  Omitted  details  may  then  be 
supplied  by  the  class.  Or  perhaps  the  teacher  will  prefer  to 
test  the  pupils  bv  asking  questions  that  will  at  once  bring  out 
certain  details.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  lollowing— many  of 
them  extremely  simple:—  ,   „    ,. 

What  color  is  the  barge?  Where  are  Arthur  and  Bedivere 
Avhen  the  barge  comes  up?  What  is  your  idea  of  these  "black- 
stoled,  black-hooded"  figures?  What  gender  are  they?  What 
is  the  significance  of  the  phrase  "like  a  dream"?  What  is 
the  antecedent  of  "them"  in  the  phrase,  "and  from  them  rose  a 
cry"?  Can  your  imagination  re-create  this  sound?  Concen- 
trate your  mind  on  the  phrase,  "shivered  to  the  tingling  stars." 
Read  the  next  lines  carefully  and  see  if  your  idea  of  the  cry  is 
changed.  How  do  you  imagine  Arthur  is  taken  to  the  barge? 
Why  did  the  queens  weep?  How  do  you  suppose  the  casque 
was  unloosed?  What  senses  are  appealed  to  in  the  expression, 
"and  chafed  his  hands"?  Why  is  the  epithet  "dark"  used  to 
describe  the  blood?  Why  not  "bright"?  What  simile  helps  to 
intensify  our  conception  of  the  whiteness  of  Arthur's  face? 
""And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops  of  onset" 
— explain  each  detail  in  the  sentence  after  imagining  the  whole. 
How  did  the  "light  lustrous  curls"  make  his  forehead  like  a 
rising  sun  high  from  the  dais-throne?  Get  the  full  significance 
of  the  words  "clotted  into  points."  Do  you  know  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  "lance  in  rest"?  Study  the  contrast  between 
the  appearance  of  Arthur  as  he  lies  upon  the  barge,  and  as  he 
formerly  appeared  in  the  tournaments.  Now  reread  the  pas- 
sage. Doesn't  it  seem  more  definite,  more  vivid,  more  pulsating 
than  it  did  on  first  reading?  Do  the  details  not  stand  out  in 
clearer  outline?  Don't  3'ou  see  the  figures  as  definite  personal- 
ities? Don't  you  hear  the  sounds  which  rang  inTennyson's 
ears  when  he  wrote  the  passage? 

You  will  from  these  questions  readily  perceive  that  the 
design  is  to  generate  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  essential 
picture  which  was  in  the  poet's  mind.  In  other  words,  the 
questions  emphasize  the  value  of  re-creating  the  sensory  image 
—the  concrete  images  which  appeal  to  the  five  senses. 
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Now  we  must  remember  that  the  concrete  image  is  the  basis 
of  all  sensory  imagery,  for  sensor}^  imagery  means  simply  and 
solely  the  concrete  impressions  that  strike  the  senses, — sight, 
hearing,  feeling,  smell  and  taste.  When  we  remember  that 
originally  all  language  was  pictorial,  and  that  the  modern 
civilized  child  cares  little  for  the  unillustrated  book,  and  that 
even  we  who  are  more  mature  smile  approvingly  when  we  learn 
that  the  lecture  we  are  to  attend  is  to  be  illuminated  with  the 
stereopticon — when  we  remember  all  this,  we  begin  to  have  an 
idea  of  what  an  important  part  these  concrete,  visual  images 
play  in  our  daily  life. 

When  we  apply  our  study  of  sensory  imagery  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  literature,  it  means  that  we  are  not  getting  the  exact 
picture  that  was  in  the  author's  mind  unless  we  know  the  exact 
details — real  or  imaginar}^ — that  were  in  the  author's  mind. 
Now  for  the  purposes  of  S3'^mpathetic  reading  it  is  of  course 
not  necessary  that  the  exact  image  originall}''  in  the  poet's  mind 
be  re-created — the  essential  thing  is  that  the  reader  study  the 
particular  passage  he  is  reading  with  the  idea  of  securing  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  writer's  point  of  view.  Then  by  the 
proper  arrangement  and  massing  of  details,  the  alert,  sensitive 
reader — providing  his  experience  be  sufficient — can  create  the 
adequate  image  and  come  into  proper  sj'mpath}'  with  the 
author. 

But  in  all  our  teaching  we  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  the 
experience  of  our  pupils  is  severely  limited.  The  trouble  with 
them  and  with  ourselves  is  just  this — we  have  not  seen  enough. 
Or  if  we  have  seen  enough,  we  have  not  observed  closely 
enough.  Recently  in  my  work  with  a  class  of  seniors  in  the 
high  school  we  came  to  this  passage  in  Milton's  L'Allegro: — 

And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led, 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 
His  shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

When  the  class  was  questioned  concerning  the  line,  "His 
shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  corn,"  it  developed  that  only 
four  in  a  class  of  twenty-six  had  any  definite  idea  of  the  picture 
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that  must  have  been  in  the  poet's  mind,  most  of  them  having 
never  seen  a  flail  nor  a  threshing  floor.  I  do  not  mention  this 
as  a  surprising  incident;  I  mention  it  because  it  is  worth  while 
to  remember  constantl}^  that  the  experience  of  the  city  child  is 
widely  different  from  the  experience  of  the  country  child,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  present  generation  varies  decidedly  from 
that  of  our  grandfathers. 

The  solution  here,  I  believe,  is  the  same  as  in  the  realm  of 
practical  ethics — the  instillment  in  the  individual  mind  of  the 
necessity  of  a  wise  unselfishness,  the  partial  effacement  of  the 
individual  egoism — a  liberal  Catholicism.  Applying  the  dictum 
to  ourselves  as  readers,  we  must  learn  to  feel  how  extremely 
narrow  has  been  the  experience  which  has  come  to  each  one  of 
us.  We  may  have  never  seen  the  magnolia's  bloom  nor  heard 
the  ominous  soughing  of  the  whispering  pines;  we  have  never 
been  on  the  equator  where  darkness  comes  at  a  single  stride 
when  the  sun's  rim  dips.  But  if  in  reading  imagery  that  com- 
prehends unexperienced  phenomena,  we  project  ourselves  in 
the  direction  of  the  poet's  thought,  and  sensitively  adjust  our 
vision  to  his,  we  can,  without  sharing  his  exact  experience, 
enter  sympathetically  into  his  pictures  and  his  sensations.  If 
this  were  not  so  Byron  never  would  have  popularized  for  an 
English  public  those  opening  lines  of  The  Bride  of  Abydos  so 
rich  in  oriental  imager3^ 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cjpress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime.' 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with  perfume, 
Wax  famt  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom  ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie  < 

And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ;  if 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine,  'i 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine' 
T:s  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun- 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done.' 
Oh!  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell. 
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Now  the  details  here  enumerated  may  not  be  a  part  of  the 
reader's  experience,  but  a  willingness  to  become  catholic,  and 
a  wisely  energized  projection  will  make  the  passage  vital. 
This  vitality,  let  me  insist,  cannot  be  adequatel}^  secured  with- 
out an  abilitj^  to  re-create  these  sensory  images — these  appeals 
to  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  smelling  and  tasting. 
Because  the  visual  and  the  auditor}^  images  are  so  common  in 
literature  and  because  the}'  are  so  graphicall}'  seen  in  the  pas- 
sages previously  quoted  from  The  Passing  of  Arthur  and  The 
Bride  of  Abydos,  we  need  not  pause  to  elucidate  them  further. 
We  ma3%  however,  dwell  a  little  while  on  those  appeals  made  in 
literature  to  those  sense  organs  of  lesser  note — smell,  taste  and 
feeling. 

One  passage  of  Shakespeare's — the  speech  of  Lad}^  Macbeth 
in  the  sleep-walking  scene — is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  in 
all  literature  of  the  effective  use  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Ver- 
planck,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  more  agreeable  asso- 
ciations of  this  sense  are  often  used  for  poetic  effect,  adds: 
"But  the  smell  has  never  been  successfully  used  as  a  means  of 
impressing  the  imagination  with  terror,  pit}-  or  an}'  deeper 
emotions,  except  in  this  dreadful  sleep-walking  scene  of  the 
guilty  Queen,  and  in  one  parallel  scene  of  the  Greek  drama,  as 
wildly  terrible  as  this.  It  is  that  passage  of  the  Agamemnon 
of  Aeschylus,  where  the  captive  prophetess,  Cassandra,  wrapt 
in  visionar}'  inspiration,  scents  first  the  smell  of  blood,  and 
then  the  vapours  of  the  tomb  breathing  from  the  palace  of 
Atrides,  as  ominous  of  his  approaching  murder." 

As  an  example  of  the  agreeable  sensations  of  odor  I  may 
quote  from  the  King  James  version  of  Solomon's  Songs;  chap. 
3,  V.  6. 

"Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness  like  pillars 
of  smoke,  perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all 
powders  of  the  merchant?" 

All  of  3'ou  will  recall  the  famous  scene  when  Jacob,  pretend- 
ing to  be  Esau,  goes  to  his  father;  "and  his  father  Isaac  said 
unto  him.  Come  near  now  and  kiss  me,  my  son.  And  he 
came  near,  and  kissed  him;  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his 
raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said,  See  the  smell  of  my  son 
is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 
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Keats  in  Lamia  has  this  suggestive  simile - 

Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose, 

and  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost  speaks  of  the 

"Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gum  and  balm." 

I  will  cite  one  more  odor  image-this  from  Shakespeare, 
Henry  IV.  Hotspur,  speaking  of  a  fop  who  came  up  to  him  at 
the  close  of  battle,  says,— 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose  and  took  't  away  again  : 

.  .  .  and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd. 
And  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwix't  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

Closely  connected  with  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  sense  of 
taste.  Milton  describing  paradise  (Book  IV,  328ff.)  speaks  of 
Adam  and  Eve. 

They  sat  them  down;  and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labor  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  make  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fruits  they  fell  — 
Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damasked  with  flowers. 
The  savory  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

In  that  remarkable  conversation  between  Eve  and  her  tempter, 
in  the  ninth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  Satan  describes  his  own 
sensations  when  he  first  came  to  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

on  a  day,  roving  the  field,  I  chanced 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold, 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colors  mixed, 
Ruddy  and  gold,     I  nearer  drew  to  gaze ; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savory  odor  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
Unsucked  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
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Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I  resolved 
Not  to  defer;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 
Powerful  persuaders,  quickened  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit  urged  me  so  keen. 


Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 
I  spared  not;  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  feet  or  fountain  never  had  I  found. 
Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration. 

You  will  all  readily  recall  that  exquisite  scene  in  The  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  where  the  beguiled  Titania  is  seeking 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  her  adored  Bottom,  who  bears 
the  Ass's  head.  Listen  to  Titania  as  she  urges  him  to  name 
his  desires. 

Titania.  Or  say,  sweet  Love,  what  thou  desirest  to  eat. 

Bottom.  Truly  a  peck  of  provender;  I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats. 
Methinks  I  have  a  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay ;  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no 
fellow. 

Titania.   I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  will  seek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bottom.    I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peas. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  doubtless  set  the  donkey's  salivar}'- 
glands  a-working.  Let  us  see  what  Keats's  description  of  the 
actions  of  Madaline's  lover  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  will  do  for 
us. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth  and  lavender'd 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  bro't  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd  ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  touch  imagery  we  find 
it  to  include  sensations  of  movement,  muscular  pressure  and 
temperature.  The  exhilarating  movement  of  a  fast-phang  ship, 
the  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  sense  of  warmth  and  cold — all  these 
are  freely  emplo3^ed  in  literature.     Perhaps  in  some  cases  they 
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have  been  too  freely  employed.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  cared 
nothing  for  Keats  since  he  noted  the  poet  s  allusion  to  kisses 
as  slippery  blisses. 

Now  among  all  the  touch  images  in  literature  I  know  ol  none 
that  makes  a  more  delicately  sensuous  appeal  than  the  one  used 
by  Rosetti  in  The  Blessed  Damozel.  You  will  all  recall  the 
picture  of  the  maiden  leaning  over  the  bar  of  heaven.  To  this 
visual  image  the  poet  adds  details  beautifully  illustrative  of 
the  tactile  sense. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 
Out  of  the  circling  charm  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Upon  her  bended  arm. 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  the  pupiTs  apperception 
of  such  sensory  images  as  these— their  analysis  and  their  label- 
ing is  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  English  teaching.  There  should  be 
merely  enough  of  this  to  arouse  the  inert,  and  to  stimulate  the 
curious.  To  many  these  concepts  will  of  course  come  without 
the  teacher's  aid,  and  we  must  be  careful  that  students  of 
quick  insight  be  not  satiated  with  the  mere  routine  of  analysis. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  practices  corollary  to  the  visu- 
alizing process,  which  are  vital  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
objective  meaning  in  literature,  the  pedaLTotrical  siirniticance  of 
which  we  may  now  briefl}^  examine. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  practices  which  an  English 
teacher  may  employ  is  the  illumination  of  the  abstract  by  con- 
crete illustrations.  Take,  for  example,  that  well-known  coup- 
let from  Lockslej^  Hall, — 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  past  in  music  out  of  sight. 

In  elaborating  the  meaning  of  these  lines  which  show  the 
power  of  love  in  effacing  self,  the  teacher  should  draw  upon 
the  great  realm  of  life  and  story,  and  tell— or  have  his  students 
tell— of  some  great  sacrifice  which  a  mother  has  made  for  a 
son,  a'wife  for  a  husband,  or  a  sweetheart  for  her  lover.  Let 
the  narrator  bring  forward  in  its  detailed  concreteness  that 
splendid  immolating  spirit  of  Sydney  Carton— that  greatest  of 
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all  characters  in  the  greatest  of  Dickens's  novels.  Carton's 
love  for  Lucie  Mannette  was  so  supremely  great  that  he  would 
not  even  offer  himself  in  marriage,  for  he  knew  too  well  that 
his  dissolute,  impractical  nature  was  ill-suited  to  the  office  of 
husband.  But  he  bided  his  time  in  pitiable  isolation  of  spirit, 
faithful  always  to  that  earl}^  promise  that  he  would  willingh^ 
make  anj^  sacrifice  to  keep  her,  or  an}'  dear  to  her,  safe  from 
an}^  evil  or  any  peril.  And  when,  in  that  strange  and  intense 
situation  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  when  he  found  that 
it  was  possible  for  him,  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  to  liberate  the 
husband  of  her  whom  he  loved  so  unselfishh',  then  willingly 
he  laid  down  his  life  in  order  that  Charles  Darna'y  might  be 
saved  to  Lucie  and  to  Lucie's  children.  With  the  example  of 
this  sacrifice  fresh  before  us,  shall  we  not  revert  with  renewed 
interest  to  the  abstraction  of  the  poet,  and  read  with  keener 
delight  the  words  which  a  concrete  example  has  clarified?  Tr}' 
it  now  in  your  own  instance  as  you  reread  the  couplet, — 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  past  in  music  out  of  sight. 

The  student  should  be  trained  to  see  the  concreteness  in  the 
midst  of  all  abstractions.  Or,  failing  in  this,  he  should  defi- 
niteh'  recognize  the  fact  that  the  passage  has  not  yielded  its 
message;  and  if  he  ends  his  stud\'  then,  he  should  be  conscious 
of  his  failure^he  should  not  be  content  with  dim  and  hazy 
notions. 

Another  valuable  means  of  enabling  a  pupil  to  catch  the 
objective  meaning  of  a  passage  in  literature  is  through  oral 
reading.  Oral  reading  is  nearly  akin  to  those  earlier  and  more 
natural  conditions  of  literar}-  communication  when  bards  and 
minstrels  were  the  habitual  pur\'e3'ors  of  literature.  Homer 
and  Beowulf  and  the  Nibelungenlied  were  recited  long  before 
the}^  were  cr3'stallized  into  their  present  arbitrar}'  forms.  Even 
Coleridge's  Christabel  was  generally  known  in  England  long 
before  it  was  published.  And  3'et  school  principals  in  recent 
years  have  sometimes  complained  because  the}'  have  discovered 
their  teachers  reading  aloud  to  the  classes.  And  many  super- 
intendents emplo}'  college  graduates  to  teach  English  without 
thinking  to  question  the  applicant's  power  in  the  oral  interpre- 
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tation  of  literature.  I  know  some  stammerers  who  are  trying 
to  teach  English,  but  I  know  of  no  club-footed  masters  who 
trv  to  give  dancing  lessons.  _      _ 

Finally,  the  message  of  the  text-its  objective  significance— 
cannot  be  understood  without  understanding  the  meaning  ot 
words  and  the  references.  This  conquest  will  always  be  a 
portion  of  the  work  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  It  we  are  to 
progress  in  our  education,  these  words  and  references  will  not 
come  without  physical  and  mental  effort.  They  often  demand 
a  trip  downstairs  to  the  dictionary,  or  to  the  encyclopedia. 
Oftentimes  they  will  invoke  the  reading  of  other  literary  selec- 
tions. What  they  most  insistently  urge  is  intelligent  eflort 
toward  the  comprehension  of  their  application  in  a  particular 
case.  In  this  it  often  happens  that  the  reference  books  give 
little  aid;  we  must  rely  upon  a  concentration  that  will  yield  its 
natural  mental  product. 

I  remember  distinctly  my  first  experience  with  the  opening 
lines  of  Lowell's  Cathedral. 

Far  through  the  memory  shines  a  happy  day, 
Cloudless  of  care;  down-shod  to  every  sense, 

And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resource. 

The  phrase  down-shod  proved  recalcitrant;  it  meant  nothing. 
I  reread  the  passage,  and  still  the  meaning  was  obscure.  A 
fellow-teacher  of  English  chanced  to  call  upon  me  in  the  midst 
of  my  effort,  and  I  eagerly  sought  his  aid.  After  some  moments 
of  intense  study  he  admitted  that  the  phrase  completely  baffled 
him,  and  reluctantly  we  abandoned  the  task  of  interpretation. 
When  he  had  gone,  however,  I  seated  myself  in  my  stiffest- 
backed  chair,  and  centred  my  closest  attention  upon  that  defy- 
ing phrase— down-shod  to  every  sense.  Suddenly  the  meaning 
flashed  itself  upon  me— shod  with  feathery  down,  hence  soft 
and  yielding,— responsive.  And  then  I  turned  about  and 
heaped  a  bitter  malediction  upon  my  stupidity.  I  have  been 
somewhat  molified  since  by  seeing  my  friends  "puzzle  over  the 
phrase,  but  I  had  learned  my  lesson.  It  is  this:  The  meaning 
in  a  given  passage  is  usually  clear  if  we  vouchsafe  to  it  its 
deserved  measure  of  patience  and  concentration.  And  this 
lesson  we  should  continually  teach  to  our  pupils. 
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And  now  together  I  think  we  are  agreed  on  one  answer  to 
this  query  concerning  the  essential  principles  which  should 
guide  our  instruction  in  English  literature.  In  our  first  reph' — 
the  pupil  must  be  made  to  apprehend  the  objective  meaning  of 
the  message — we  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  imaginative 
translation  of  words  into  concepts.  By  insisting  upon  the 
definite  re-creation  of  those  images  which  appeal  to  sight, 
hearing,  feeling,  odor  and  taste,  we  insure  a  S3'mpathetic  inter- 
pretation which  mere  pronunciation  of  words  does  not  neces- 
sarily convey.  Aside  from  questions  designed  to  re-create 
these  sensory  images,  we  insist  upon  concrete  examples  to 
illustrate  the  abstract,  upon  expressive  oral  reading,  and  upon 
such  a  conscientious  use  of  the  dictionary  and  enc3'clopedia  as 
will  aid  in  vitalizing  the  obscure.  But  necessar}^  to  the  full 
enjoyment  and  the  full  comprehension  of  literature  there  must 
be  a  concurrent  reaction  which  the  second  repl}^  suggests. 

You  will  recall  the  phrasing  of  the  second  repl}'.  The 
reader  must  comprehend  the  subjective  meaning  of  the  mes- 
sage. And  just  what  do  I  mean  b\^  this?  I  mean  that  there 
shall  be  some  appreciable  reaction;  there  must  be  a  turning  in 
of  these  literary  sensations  upon  the  individual  reader.  The 
sensation  must  not  volatilize;  it  must  re-create;  it  must  refer 
itself  back  to  the  reader's  view  of  life  and  there  recognize  its 
contrasts  and  establish  its  comparisons.  It  will  stimulate  the 
personal  question  and  generate  the  personal  comment.  It  will 
arouse  such  inquiries  as  these — Do  I  believe  this?  Does  my 
experience  support  the  view?  Just  what  differences  are  there 
between  the  situations  described  and  m}'  own  situation  on  a 
particular  occasion?  How  would  I  have  acted  in  such  circum- 
stances? May  the  author's  teaching  be  accepted  as  universally 
true? 

But,  some  one  saj's,  this  is  all  selfish,  and  the  function  of 
literature  should  be  altruistic.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the 
wisest  altruism  usuallj-  follows  the  wisest  egoism.  The  under- 
standing of  self  will  usually  generate  a  knowledge  of  other 
selves.  The  recognition  of  faults  in  our  own  person  should 
make  us  more  readil}'^  condone  faults  in  other  persons;  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  limitations  should  make  us  tolerant  of  the 
limitations  in  others.     But  perhaps  we  can  make  clearer  this 
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notion   of  the   subjective  influence  of   nature    by  a  concrete 

illustration.  ^    ,   ^^.  ,.        ,,       ,     . 

What  child  in  reading  the  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  tor 
example,  has  stopped  with  the  objective  comprehension  of 
those  familiar  details?  He  has  of  course  seen  in  clear  vision 
the  little  girl  clad  in  her  familiar  costume  going  through  the 
lonely  woods,  meeting  the  big  gaunt  wolf,  listened  to  his  hon- 
eyed words  and  watched  his  unctuous  manner.  And  a  few 
minutes  later  he  has  seen  the  wolf  in  another  guise  acting  the 
part  of  the  grandmother.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  clear  vision 
of  these  details  that  has  made  this  story  live  in  the  universal 
heart  of  childhood.  Each  reader  who  has  had  his  pulse-beat 
quickened  by  this  story  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  The  little 
girl's  anticipation  of  delight  on  seeing  her  grandmother;  her 
surprise  on  seeing  in  bed  a  form  so  different  from  the  one  which 
she  had  expected  to  see;  the  gradually  increasing  feeling  of 
fear  as  she  realized  her  danger;  and  all  this  culminating  in 
despair — what  reader  of  this  old  tale  has  not  relived  all  this 
experience  as  he  has  imagined  himself  going  successivelv 
through  the  adventures  which  befell  the  little  heroine  of  our 
childhood  days. 

As  teachers  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  enlargement 
which  this  subjective  view  means.  It  means  that  all  these 
images,  these  pictures  in  the  mind,  the  sensory  impressions — 
in  a  word,  the  imaginative  concepts— find  their  basis  in  expe- 
rience. Imagination  takes  these  experiences,  enlarges,  reduces. 
readjusts,  revamps,  and  out  of  the  old  emerges  the  new. 
Oftentimes  the  spirit  of  a  passage  allows  us  to  take  a  familiar 
scene—perhaps  from  our  childhood  home— and  a  simple 
repeopling  or  recostuming  creates  the  proper  effect.  By  way 
of  illustration  let  me  read  a  portion  of  a  theme  written  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  one  of  our  pupils  while  we  were  studying  The 
Idylls  of  the  King.  The  assignment  was  of  a  general  character 
-the  members  of  the  class  were  asked  to  note  anv  particular 
passages  that  appealed  to  them  and  to  write  of  the  thoughts 
that  were  suggested.     I  quote  only  a  part  of  the  paper. 

It  IS  stormy  to-night,  and  in   spite  of  all   mv  efforts   the 
dismal  howling  of  the  wind  has  crept  into  mv  mood  and  left 
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me  sad  and  loneh'.  In  such  a  humor  m}'  imagination  is 
keenest,  and  as  I  read  Gareth  and  L3-nette  I  am  carried  from 
present  to  past,  and  from  past  to  present  with  hardh'  a  break. 
The  scenes  were  almost  as  vivid  as  were  those  when  we  sat 
around  the  firelight  looking  up  into  grandmother's  face  listen- 
ing to  her  wonderful  'reall}',  truh',  sure-enough'  Indian  stories. 

Gareth,  in  a  showerful  spring 
Stared  at  the  spate. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  have  quite  the  same  effect  upon  me 
as  looking  at  the  Ohio  when  it  is  flooded.  To  see  that  mass 
of  water  boiling,  bubbling,  seething,  swirling  in  eddies  and 
currents,  sweeping  ever3-thing  before  it,  and  to  realize  that  no 
earthly  power  can  turn  it  back,  stirs  me  to  m}^  ver\-  soul.  It  is 
not  strange  to  me  that  Gareth  had  such  thoughts  as  he  did 
when  he  'stared  at  the  spate.'  " 

When  the  student  who  wrote  that  paragraph  read  it  in  class 
next  morning  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  ask  her  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "spate."  She  knew  it,  and  she  knew  it  not 
merely  as  an  isolated  intellectual  fact;  she  had  in  fanc}'  trans- 
ferred her  experience  to  Arthur's  realm,  and  for  the  moment 
she  was  linking  her  personality  with  the  gallant  Gareth  as  he 
looked  down  upon  the  flood. 

It  is  just  such  experiences  as  this  which  make  the  subjective 
message  vital.  Whether  this  message  come  in  the  form  of 
stor}',  essav  or  poem,  the  method  is  the  same.  The  objective 
message  of  the  writer  is  interpreted,  vivified  and  reformed  b}^ 
the  subjective  mind  of  the  reader.  The  struggle  of  the  char- 
acter are  the  reader's  struggles,  and  all  the  victories  and  the 
defeats  are  thus  vicarioush'  shared  .  S3'mpath3'  is  generated, 
and  views  of  life  enlarged,  and  the  reader  begins  to  feel  his 
kinship  with  the  universal  heart  of  mankind. 

Ma}'  I  add  in  conclusion  that  I  assume  that  it  is  apparent  to 
all  that  the  comprehension  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
meanings  of  literature  is  not  in  ordinar\'  life  distincth'  differ- 
entiated? Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the}'  would,  under  all 
conditions,  be  mutually  exclusive.  It  is  merely  for  purposes  of 
analysis  and  intelligent  apperception  that  we  consider  them 
separately.     We  are  to  understand  that  the  great  province  of 
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literature  is  the  interpretation  of  life.     The  literary  sensation 
will  produce  upon  each  mind  which  receives  it  a  slightly  differ- 
ent percept,  depending  upon  the  fabric  and  the  experience  of 
the  receiving   individuality.     And  yet.   the  general   tone  and 
temperament  of  human  souls  have  so  much  in  common   that 
there  is  a  wide  gamut  of  general  appeal.     As  we  progress  from 
infancy  to  maturit3%  our  tastes  and  our  capacities  are  in  con- 
stant evolution.     As  teachers  we  must  study  these  changes  in 
our  pupils,  and  offer  in  each  progressive  period   the  sort   of 
literary  pabulum  which  will  best  secure  the  existing  mental 
grasp  and  best  incite  the  health v  reach.     With  growing  strength 
and  tenser  fibre  the  mental  power  expands  and   the  varying 
emotions  find  freer  expression.     The  counterplay  of  life  and 
literature  grows  miore  interesting,  and  each  becomes  a  helpful 
interpreter  of  thd  other.     Literature  reveals   its   warnings,  its 
encouragements,  its  wisdoms,  its  humors  and  its  beauties;  and 
life  absorbs  these  to  its  ultimate  growth  and  good.     It  is  to 
this  great  task — this  task  so  rich  in  possibilities  for  the  pupil's 
enrichment— that  we  English  teachers  have  pledged  our  devo- 
tion.    Who  is  there  among  us  that  will  not  be  willing  to  pray 
the  prayer  which  John  Milton  prayed  in  i^rcparatic.ii   for  his 
great  epic? 

What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  ^ai^c  and  support. 

In  teaching  literature  we  shall  make  earnest  endeavor  to 
increase  the  student's  power  to  perceive  the  objective  meaning 
of  the  literary  message  in  order  that  there  mav  come,  coinci- 
dent with  this,  a  fuller  conception  of  the  subjective  message. 
And  all  this  we  shall  do  in  ;he  faith  that  this  expansion  of  in- 
tellect and  emotion  means  the  constant  expansion  of  character. 
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SEKIJI    NISHIYAMA,   PD.M.,    TOKIO,  JAPAN 


|UR  middle  schools  are  ven^  similar  to  the  high 
schools  in  America.  The  middle  schools  were 
first  defined,  in  the  Code  of  Education  issued  in 
1872,  as  an  institution  whose  general  education 
should  be  given  to  those  who  had  completed  the 
elementary  school  course.  In  the  3'ears  1879,  1881 
and  1883  the  system  gradually  improved.  In 
1884  the  department  of  education  issued  general 
regulations  for  the  middle  schools,  and  finally"  in  1886,  the 
imperial  ordinance  concerning  the  middle  schools  was  issued, 
in  which  it  was  defined  as  an  institution  designed  to  give  such 
instruction  as  is  necessar}-  to  prepare  pupils  either  for  practical 
professions  or  for  admission  to  other  higher  institutions,  and 
they  were  divided  into  the  following  two  classes,  the  ordinar\' 
middle  schools  and  the  higher  middle  schools. 
a.   Ordinary  Middle  Schools. 

The  ordinary  middle  schools  might  be  established  in  the 
local  provinces  of  Fu  and  Ken.  The  number  of  these  main- 
tained or  aided  out  of  the  local  taxes  was  limited  to  one  for 
each  district  of  Fu  or  Ken ;  hence  at  the  end  of  1890,  the  num- 
ber of  ordinar}-  middle  schools  established  b\'  Fu  and  Ken  was 
forty-three,  and  eleven  of  private  establishment  in  all, — the 
total  number  of  the  pupils  amounting  to  11,554,  with  over  five 
hundred  graduates. 

However  the  advancement  of  our  education  has  gradually 
increased  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils  as  w^ell  as  teachers 
in  the  middle  school,  so  that  we  now  have  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  schools  with  over  one  hundred  thousand  pupils. 
The  subjects  and  standard  in  the  (ordinary)  middle  schools  have 
been  those  that  were  subsequently  prescribed  by  the  department 
of  education.  The  studies  consist  of  ethics,  Japanese  lan- 
guage, Chinese  literature,  foreign  languages  (most  commonl37- 
English  is  taught),  agriculture,  geograph}',  histor}^  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  writing,  drawing, 
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singing  and  gymnastics.  Those  courses  o±  study  are  assigned 
to  five  years  (divided  under  five  classes),  and  the  term  of  each 
class  being  one  year.  The  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  m'ust  be  of  good  moral  character  and  sound 
health,  twelve  years  old,  and  must  prove  themselves  competent 
to  pursue  the  course  of  the  class  to  which  they  are  admitted. 
b.  Higher  Middle  Schools. 

The  higher  middle  schools  since  1894,  were  simply  called  the 
higher  school  (the  Koto  Gakko).  Before  the  year  ISHC),  there 
existed  only  one  institution,  which  is  well  known  as  the 
Daigaku  Yobimon  (the  preparatory  school  for  the  university). 
situated  in  the  city  of  Tokio,— it  was  afhliated  with  the  Tokio 
University  (the  present  Tokio  Imperial  I'niversity ).  I  lowevcr. 
these  preparator}^  courses  increased  so  much  in  importance  that 
some  special  instructions  were  found  to  be  necessary  to  some 
of  the  individuals  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  special 
branches  of  science  at  the  universities.  For  this  reason  tlu- 
subjects  of  stud}'  were  directed  in  the  year  10(M).  The  hours 
for  instruction  were  laid  down.  The  object  was  to  decrease 
the  number  of  subjects  and  increase  tiie  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  each  subject;  in  order  that  the  students'  knowledge 
of  those  subjects  might  not  be  shallow  and  incomplete. 

The  present  number  of  higher  schools  is  eight  in  all,  situ- 
ated at  various  places  of  Tokio,  Kioto.  Sendaik  Kanazawa, 
Kumamoto,  Okayama,  Kagoshima  and  Yamaguchi.  They  are 
all  government  establishments  except  the  one  in  Yamaguchi 
which  was  founded  later. 

The  courses  of  study  are  divided  into  three  main  sections, 
each  course  requiring  three  years.  The  first  section  is  for  those 
w^ho  wish  to  enter  the  college  of  law.  Literature  is  taught, 
and  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  as  follows:  morals,  Japanese 
language  and  Chinese  classics,  foreign  languages  (English, 
German  and  French),  history,  logic  and  psvchology,  principles 
of  law  and  economy  and  gymnastics.  In  the  second  section 
those  who  desire  to  enter  the  college  of  science,  the  college  of 
engmeermg,  the  course  of  pharmacy  in  the  medical  college  or 
the  college  of  agriculture,  are  taught,  and  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction mcluded  are  as  follows:  morals,  Japanese  language, 
loreign  languages,  mathematics,   physics,   chemistry,   geology 
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and  mineralogy,  drawing  and  gymnastics.  The  third  section 
admits  candidates  who  prepare  to  enter  the  course  of  medicine 
or  pharmac}^  in  the  college  of  medicine,  and  the  subjects  are  as 
follows:  morals,  Japanese  language,  foreign  languages  (Eng- 
lish, German  or  French),  Latin,  mathematics,  ph\'sics,  chem- 
istry, zoology  and  botany  and  g3'mnastics. 

The  number  of  the  officers  of  each  higher  school  is  more 
than  twenty  professors,  with  ten  assistant  professors  and  seven 
clerks.  On  the  thirt3'-first  of  March,  1903,  the  total  number  of 
the  officers  was  recorded  to  be  three  hundred  and  one  in  all, 
including  one  hundred  and  eight}'  professors,  twent\'-one 
assistant  professors,  sevent3'-five  other  instructors  specially' 
appointed  or  temporaril}^  employed,  and  twent3'-five  foreign 
teachers, — eleven  Germans,  nine  Englishmen,  two  Americans, 
two  Frenchmen  and  one  Swiss.  On  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  those  higher  schools  was  reported  in  the  3'ear 
1901;  those  who  finished  the  courses  of  the  middle  schools 
numbered  9,025,  of  which  1,391  were  candidates  for  the  higher 
schools.  In  other  words  the  percentage  was  almost  thirt}^- 
eight.  In  the  3^ear  1903,  of  9,003  graduates  from  the  middle 
schools,  4,447  were  candidates  for  the  higher  schools,  the  per- 
centage being  fort3'-nine.  Also,  in  1903,  of  10,046  graduates, 
4,208  were  candidates, — so  this  percentage  shows  as  fort3'-two. 
The  total  number  of  the  students  in  all  the  higher  schools 
was  4,609,  according  to  the  investigation  made  in  March,  1903; 
and  the  number  of  their  graduates  during  one  3'ear,  1902-1903, 
was  reported  as  856. 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  the  first-3'ear  class  of  the 
higher  schools  must  at  least  be  seventeen  3'ears  of  age,  and  of 
upright,  moral  character.  Also  the3'  must  pass  a  competitive 
examination  which  is  held  once  ever3'  3'ear  at  each  of  the  higher 
schools,  and  which  is  open  onh'  to  the  graduates  from  the 
middle  schools.  This  competitive  examination  is  held  at  the 
same  time  in  all  the  higher  schools,  and  the  limited  number  of 
the  candidates  for  each  of  the  three  sections  is  selected  from 
among  the  well  "passed"  candidates  according  to  the  results 
of  their  examinations,  and  appointed,  taking  the  required  num- 
ber among  those  higher  schools. 

The  student  must  pa3'  all  his  school  expenses,  and  is  required 
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to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  one  3'en,  and  a  tuition  fee  of 
twenty-five  3^en  per  academic  3^ear.  The  intellectual  education 
in  these  higher  schools  is  important.  Those  students  are 
about  twenty  years  old  (the  age  is  still  important),  well  fitted 
for  the  culture  of  their  moral  character;  hence  the  school  paj-s 
vital  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  moral  conduct,  provid- 
ing within  their  dormitories  (also  paj'ing  special  attention  to 
their  physical  development)  means  of  gvmnastic  exercises,  in 
order  to  produce  men  of  sound  bod}-,  good  ethical  conduct  and 
scholastic  behavior.  The  students  are  to  receive  two  kinds  of 
privileges,  namely,  the  privilege  of  joining  the  army  as  one- 
year  volunteers,  as  those  have  in  middle  schools  and  other 
higher  institute  or  colleges,  and  the  graduates  of  the  first  or 
second  section  are  permitted  to  teach  the  English  language  in  a 
middle  school,  normal  school  or  a  girls'  higher  school  without 
anv  examination. 


The  Relation  of  Outside  Interests  to  Major 
Subjects  in  the  High  School 

ALICE    SINCLAIR    BOTKIN,    WASHINGTON,    DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Y  outside  interests  I  mean  such  activities  as  debat- 
ing and  dramatic  clubs,  school  papers,  librar}^ 
classes,  glee  and  orchestral  clubs,  athletic  asso- 
ciations, cadet  battalions,  fraternities,  dancing 
clubs,  etc., — activities  now  represented  to  some 
extent  in  ever}-  cit}'  and  nearly  ever}-  countr}' 
high  school,  j^et  not  ranked  as  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum, nor  "marked"  or  "credited."  I  heard  an 
experienced  teacher  exclaim  the  other  da}-,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
teach  a  school  that  had  no  outside  interests — where  the  school 
subjects  were  not  merely  incidental,  studied  at  odd  times  if 
studied  at  all,  and  where  everybody  was  not  trying  to  be  a 
captain  of  cadets  or  a  crack  debater  or  runner  or  jumper  or 
fraternity  belle  or  beau!"  In  the  light  of  the  various  symptoms 
of  reaction  against  outside  interests  such  as  this  restiveness  of 
the  teaching  body,  the  suppression  of  fraternities  by  high 
school  authorities,  and  a  growing  sentiment  against  inter- 
school  athletics,  it  would  seem  wise  to  inquire:  (1)  Is  there  a 
reason  and  a  justification  for  this  multiplication  of  special 
activities  in  high  schools?  (2)  Are  we  making  a  mistake  in 
allowing  them  to  encroach  upon  time  due  to  major  studies? 

The  immediate  history  of  the  rise  of  all  these  interests  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  high  school  imitation  of  college 
customs;  and  in  the  colleges  themselves  they  were  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  communit}-  life  which  came  to  be  recognized 
and  fostered  at  first,  no  doubt,  as  a  mild  means  of  keeping 
young  men  out  of  mischief,  and  later,  when  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  human  being  came  to  be  considered  as  important 
as  his  individual  development,  as  a  necessary  element  in  a 
rounded  training. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  high  school  authorities  have 
encouraged  these  interests.  They  have  had  to  recognize  that, 
imitative  in  form  as  they  were,  they  answered  to  a  real  need, 
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and  were  a  natural  and  permanent  manifestation.  But  what 
is  this  need,  and  how  do  these  interests  fill  it? 

Our  modern  education  takes  as  its  aim  adjustment  ol  the 
individual  to  his  environment,  material,  mental,  social,  aesthetic 
and  religious.  We  have  pretty  well  included  in  our  curricula 
those  subjects  which  best  concentrate  the  race  experience  in 
its  gradual  adjustment  up  to  the  present  point;  the  physical 
and  earth  sciences  for  acquaintance  with  the  physical  environ- 
ment; literature,  civics  and  political  economy  for  acquaintance 
with  the  mental  environment;  biology,  history,  etc.,  for  the 
study  of  past  adjustments;  language  and  mathematics  as  tools 
of  adjustment;  and  physiology  and  psychology  for  acquaint- 
ance with  the  self.  We  also  try  hard  to  make  many  of  these 
subjects  "expressive."  We  teach  what  and  we  teach  how  and 
we  teach  doing.  But  there  is  something  lacking,  and  wc  know 
it.  The  truth  is  that  with  all  our  getting  ready  to  adjust, 
actual  adjustment  can  only  take  place  finally  under  something 
of  the  same  conditions  in  which  the  individual  is  to  live. 
These  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  supply.  And  these  our  ado- 
lescent boys  and  girls  are  suppl3'ing  for  tiiemselves  in  the  form 
of  these  very  activities  under  discussion. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  make  the  elementary  scliool  a 
simplified  epitome  of  life.  Dewe}'  preaches  this,  doctrine  in 
his  Ethical  Principles  and  School  and  Child,  and  in  his  C^hicago 
University  Elementar}'  School  made  the  practical  attempt. 
This  has  always  been  the  true  but  apparently  esoteric  meaning 
of  the  kindergarten, — an  institution  which  is  meant  to  reproduce 
the  natural  environment  of  the  3'oung  child,  i.  e..  the  home. 
A  highly  successful  example  of  this  home  type  of  kindergarten 
is  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel-Haus  of  Berlin,  Germany,  formerly 
conducted  by  a  niece  of  Froebel  who  was  with  him  at  Lieben- 
stein.  Here  the  normal  boarding  school  household  and  the 
children's  daily  lunch  afford  a  nucleus  around  which  are 
grouped  all  the  activities  of  a  real  home,  in  all  of  which  the 
children  share.  And  in  this  school  it  is  by  no  means  the  child 
most  capable  of  stringing  together  at  the  word  of  command  a 
row  of  beads,  a  row  of  letters  or  a  row  of  figures  who  shines 
pre-eminently,  but  the  child  who  know^s  the  geography  of  the 
house,  its  closets  and  its  cupboards;  who  uses  his  brain  to  save 
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his  heels;  who  can  influence  and  direct  other  children  and 
keep  their  good  will;  who  can  find  out  new,  good  ways  of 
doing  old  things;  in  short,  the  child  who,  under  average  and 
often  adverse  circumstances,  shows  initiative,  constructive 
ability,  executive  ability  and  all  those  other  abilities  gained  not 
from  doing  what  "teacher  said,"  but  from  accomplishing  nec- 
essary things  under  average  conditions. 

Is  it  more  or  less  necessary  than  with  3^oung  pupils  that  those 
just  readj^  to  step  into  life  should  be  exercised  in  the  activities 
of  living — not  in  this  case  confined  to  the  home  activities,  but 
broadened  to  include  t3^pical  elements  of  the  community  life, 
social,  political,  practical  and  aesthetic?  Shall  we  secondary 
teachers  aim  to  turn  out  the  passive,  obedient,  always-knows- 
the-answer  t3^pe,  so  proudly  able  when  the  right  cue  is  given, 
and  so  patheticalh'  a  failure  when  life  fails  to  suppl}^  that  cue? 
Or  the  theorist  with  a  theor}^  an  explanation  and  an  excuse  to 
fit  any  situation,  and  no  mastery  of  even  the  simplest?  Shall 
our  high  schools  represent  life  or  those  academic  shades  of  the 
cloister  so  much  more  conducive  to  fine  scholarship?  Surely 
our  complex  social  and  industrial  conditions  are  going  to 
demand  more  and  not  less  alertness  and  initiative.  Not  the 
scholar  but  the  tj'pical  Yankee,  with  his  ingrained  habit  of 
meeting  situations,  of  inaugurating,  destroying  and  reorganiz- 
ing in  a  breath,  stands  better  adjusted  to  the  present  environ- 
ment. 

Now,  the  educative  means  toward  effecting  this  adjustment 
to  present  needs  are,  in  the  secondary  schools,  just  such  activi- 
ties as  were  complained  of  by  the  discouraged  teacher  of  sub- 
jects. Each  one  represents  a  phase  of  living  that  is  merely 
described,  explained  or  hinted  at  in  those  wonderful  and  so 
important  major  subjects.  And,  taken  together,  the}'  make  of 
school  life  the  miniature  maelstrom  of  actual  life  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  order  to  constitute  an}'  sort  of  adequate  preparation 
for  the  realit}'.  The  fraternities  and  dancing  clubs  stand 
for  societ}';  the  dramatic,  literary,  musical  and  sketch  clubs 
for  aesthetics,  the  business  management  of  the  school  journal, 
high  school  entertainments,  athletic  games,  the  lunch  room,  and 
so  on,  for  business;  school  elections  and  debates  for  the  law 
and  politics;  the  cadet  battalion  for  the  military  interest;  read- 
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ing  clubs  and  school   paper  or   magazine    for  literature   and 

journalism.  .  , 

The  boys  and  girls  engaging  in  these  avocations  have  ^M^e 
counsel  at  hand  to  supply  them  theory  as  last  as  their  practice 
can  assimilate  it.  Here  is  then  the  laboratory  idea  carried  over 
into  all  fields.  Interesting  first-hand  evidence  might  be  col- 
lected from  parents  of  pupils  who  have  profited  by  these  activi- 
ties. One  business  man— a  Jew— gladly  paid  his  son's  deficit 
on  the  year  book  management  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable 
apprenticeship  to  business  methods  which  he  said  it  had 
afforded  the  boy.  Many  a  fond  mother  is  grateful  to  the 
decried  fraternity  dance  for  supplying  to  her  daughter  the  little 
social  adjustment  necessary  for  the  latter's  advantageous  settle- 
ment in  life.  These  things  are  a  part  of  life,  and  the  people's 
college  has  evolved  them  as  naturally  as  only  a  thoroughly 
democratic  institution  can  do.  Shall  we— not  even  parents, 
but  petrified  old  pedagogues — do  away  with  them? 

It  would  thus  appear  that  not  curtailment  but  extension  ol 
these  interests  would  be  the  right  course,  so  that  all  pupils 
electing  to  profit  by  any  one  phase  might  do  so.  A  certain 
amount  of  such  extension  is  taking  place.  In  one  fairly  typical 
city  high  school,  participation  in  the  literary  and  business 
activities  of  the  school  paper  is  enlarged  through  having  each 
of  the  thirty  sections  represented  b}'  a  special  reporter  and  a 
special  business  agent,  these  all  reporting  to  their  respective 
staff  heads.  The  debating  interest,  which  has  grown  to  involve 
nearly  half  the  school  of  a  thousand  pupils,  has  as  its  basis  an 
organization  called  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  "repre- 
sentative" being  elected  by  popular  vote  from  each  section- 
The  committee  of  this  "House"  details  members  in  turn  for 
Friday  afternoon  debates,  which  are  followed  by  open  informal 
debate  by  any  attending.  Many  an  orator  has  discovered  him- 
self or  herself  in  this  open  discussion.  Thus  for  both  the 
"House"  and  the  journalistic  organization  it  will  be  seen  that 
long  apprenticeships  discover  and  prepare  fine  material  for  the 
final  team  and  staff  representing  the  school. 

A  majority  of  the  pupils  are  given  some  political  experience 
through  the  election  of  officers  in  the  ' '  House"  and  in  the  various 
class   organizations,   which   are   carried  on    in    parliamentary 
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form,  and  through  the  election  of  athletic  association  officers, 
which  involves  all  holding  associate  tickets,  and  is  conducted 
on  the  strict  Australian  system.  The  cadet  regiments  include 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  bo\-s;  track  athletics,  baseball  and 
football  put  in  training  a  majority  of  the  bo5^s  as  candidates  for 
first  or  "scrub"  teams;  while  tennis  and  basket  ball  organize  a 
lesser  number  of  the  girls.  The  "first-year"  and  the  "fourth- 
year"  Christmas  plays  afford  some  small  opportunit}^  for  dra- 
matic skill,  which  with  better  facilities  could  be  immensely 
extended.  Finally  the  yearl}-  school  "lunch"  held  for  money- 
making  purposes,  while  it  virtually  sacrifices  two  hours  of  a 
school  day  and  a  week's  recreation  time,  includes  the  entire 
school  and  yields  innumerable  lessons  of  economic,  domestic 
and  social  import. 

In  deciding  that  true  adjustment  to  present  complex  social 
conditions  demands  the  qualities  of  alertness  and  initiative, 
need  we  feel  that  we  are  sacrificing  such  other  essentials  as 
thoroughness,  grace  and  finish  of  method  (so  dear  to  the  old 
Greeks),  and  those  far-reaching  spiritual  ideals  not  so  obviously 
vital  to  the  scramble  for  existence?  Some  of  these  are  cer- 
tainly suffering  for  the  moment.  Teacher  and  pupil  in  too 
many  cases  are  conceiving  of  existence  as  a  scramble.  But  is 
it  not  possible  that  this  is  all  due  to  lack  of  recognition  of  these 
activities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  plan,  and  that  study  and 
wise  regulation  would  do  awa}'  with  the  evils  while  preserving 
the  good?  We  need  not  have  the  boy  or  girl  of  eleven  different 
fraternities  or  clubs,  the  athletic  "flunk,"  the  snob,  the  super- 
ficial student,  the  dreadful  "get-there"  type;  teachers  need  not 
suffer,  as  the}'  undoubtedly  do  at  present,  if  authorities  will  lay 
hold  and  devise  means  to  regulate  participation  in  these  out- 
side interests,  demanding  wise  election  of  clubs  as  of  major 
studies  with  definite  restrictions  as  to  number  and  kind,  creat- 
ing a  sentiment  of  primary  moral  responsibility  for  the  voca- 
tion as  represented  by  the  majors,  and  making  these  others 
distinctly  avocational,  and,  finally,  educating  teachers  to  the 
broad  outlook  and  unselfish  co-operation  necessary  to  make 
minor  adjustments. 


Where  Shall  We  Lay  the  Emphasis  in 
Teaching  Qeography? 

R.    H.    WHITBECK,    UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN;    EDITOR    OF     TIIK    JOIRNAI. 
OF    GEOGRAPHY 

IXTY  years  ago.  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
in  schools  to  make  a  singing  exercise  of  the 
geograph}^  lesson.  I  have  recently  seen  a  text- 
book in  which  facts  of  geography  were  written 
in  verse  and  fitted  to  the  air  of  familiar  songs. 
This  did  not  then  seem  absurd.  l\venty-tive 
years  ago  I  studied  a  text-book  which  called 
upon  the  pupil  to  describe  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred rivers  and  creeks,  to  locate  scores  of  capes,  islands,  bays, 
straits,  mountain  peaks,  etc.,  and  well  toward  two  thousand 
cities  and  towns  scattered  over  the  earth.  Nor  did  this  seem 
absurd  at  the  time.  But  gradually  its  absurdity  dawned  upon 
men,  and  a  reform  was  started.  Then  the  rehn-m  movement 
had  to  be  reformed.  Now  we  are  in  that  process.  We  are 
seeking  to  be  sane  and  practical  in  deciding  what  to  teach  and 
what  to  emphasize.  From  the  great  mass  of  available  geo- 
graphical material,  we  must  make  a  selection.  What  shall  be 
our  test  in  deciding  what  to  teach  and  what  to  omit? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  ought  to  lay  the  emphasis  upon 
those  facts  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  the  average 
man  or  woman. 

Every  educated  person  is  supposed  to  possess  a  certain  fund 
of  information  about  the  countries,  cities,  peoples  and  indus- 
tries of  the  world:  about  its  great  rivers,  its  mountains  and 
plains  and  deserts.  The  treatment  of  such  topics  is  the  prov- 
ince of  geography.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  fundamental 
notions  of  geography  may  be  gained  by  observation,  under  the 
direction  of  a  good  teacher.  And  the  value  of  field  and  obser- 
vational lessons,  the  first  hand  study  of  the  home  region,  is  to 
be  encouraged.     But  the  practical  difficulties— and   they   are 
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numerous — in  the  way  of  taking  classes  into  the  country  or  out 
into  the  city  or  anywhere  away  from  the  school,  are  so  great 
that  we  cannot  expect  much  of  it  to  be  done  in  large  cities. 
That  teacher  who  does  as  much  as  she  can  is  to  be  commended. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  a  valuable,  yet 
very  small,  pari  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  geography'  is  gained 
or  can  be  gained  b}'  observation. 

Some  people  have  emphasized  the  wisdom  of  making  geog- 
raphy more  largely  a  rational  study;  of  leading  pupils  to  reason 
out  the  facts  which  they  acquire.  This,  too,  is  an  ideal  worth 
striving  for.  The  older  geography  came  into  disrepute  because 
it  ignored  the  value  of  reasoning.  The  mild  revolution  ushered 
in  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  a  protest  against 
the  old  method  and  the  old  subject-matter  of  geography.  It 
was  too  largely  a  memory  stud}',  too  largely  a  book  study,  too 
largely  an  unthinking  study. 

With  the  zeal  characteristic  of  Americans,  as  soon  as  we  saw 
our  error  we  began  to  correct  it  with  a  vengeance.  We  recog- 
nized the  faults  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  pointed  out.  We 
recognized  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  made  the  report,  and 
some  of  us — not  all — hastened  to  bathe  the  effulgence  of  the  so- 
called  new  or  rational  geography. 

A  new  text-book  came  out,  apparently  modelled  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  report  of  the  Committee.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  compute  it,  not  less  than  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  text 
of  that  book  dealt  with  mathematical  and  ph\'sical  geography — 
especially  phj'sical.  Man  and  his  industries,  his  trade,  his 
cities,  his  governments  and  his  customs  received  but  scanty 
attention.  Highlands  and  lowlands,  slopes,  divides,  young 
rivers  and  old  rivers,  young  mountains,  mature  mountains  and 
old  mountains,  relief  maps  and  wind  maps  received  the 
emphasis.  Not  a  colored  political  map  occurred  in  the  first 
half  of  the  book.  The  only  really  good  maps  were  bunched  in 
the  back  of  the  book  after  the  tables  and  pronouncing  vocabu- 
lary. They  seemed  to  apologize  for  their  presence  in  the  book 
at  all.  Yet  the  book  sold  in  fabulous  numbers.  Going  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  trained  in  the  older  type  of  geography, 
the  book  and  its  new  method  of  treatment  created  no  little 
confusion.     The  plain  fact  is,  the  book  and  the  type  of  geogra- 
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ph3'  which  it  presented  was  not  adapted  to  elementary  pupils. 
There  was  too  much  about  cold,  lifeless  physical  features,  and 
too  little  about  people.  The  inborn  interest  of  children,  old 
and  young,  is  in  people,— the  people  of  China,  of  Japan,  of 
Australia,— not  in  the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  drainage, 
or  the  details  of  climate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  revised 
edition  of  this  pioneer  "new-'  geography  came  out.  it  was  a 
changed  creature.  The  amount  of  emphasis  placed  upon 
purely  physical  matters  was  greatly  reduced.  Political  and 
commercial  maps  came  back  into  the  body  of  the  book.  Man 
and  man's  work  claimed  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of 
space.  The  schoolmen  of  the  country,  backed  up  by  three  or 
four  million  children,  had  decreed  that  in  elementary  geogra- 
phy at  least,  the  emphasis  does  not  belong  on  the  physical  side. 
And  what  is  scarcel3^  less  remarkable,  is  the  movement  going 
on  now,  this  ver}-  \'ear,  in  the  field  ot  high  school  and  college 
geograph}'.  It  is  in  exacth'  the  same  direction. — away  from 
the  over-emphasis  of  the  physical,  and  toward  a  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  human  side.  Read  the  recent  report  of  the  special 
committee  on  high  school  geography,  presented  at  the  X.  E.  A. 
at  Denver  in  1909,  and  the  report  of  a  similar  committee  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers,  presented  at  Boston  in 
December,  1909. 

The  basis  of  geography  lies  in  physiography  and  climate. 
3^et  those  are  not  the  phases  to  be  emphasized  in  the  lower 
schools.  In  order  to  teach  the  larger  effects  of  mountains,  for 
example,  upon  human  activities,  we  need  not  teach  the  genesis, 
classification  or  geological  structure  of  mountains  first. 

My  main  contentions  thus  far  are: — 

1.  That  however  desirable  it  may  be.  unfortunately  it  is  not 
practicable  to  teach  very  much  geography  by  observation. 

2.  That  reasoning  on  the  part  of  pupils,  as  fully  as  they 
reasonably  can  do  it,  is  surely  desired  but  only  moderately 
possible,  because  the  little  people  have  too  small  a  basis  of 
experience  to  do  much  real  reasoning. 

3.  That,  after  all,  most  of  the  geography  must  be  learned 
from  books,  maps  and  pictures;  that  the  memorv  is  the  facultv 
most  largely  called  into  use;  that  memorv  is  a  perfectlv  respect- 
able faculty,  worthy  of  use  and  cultivation,  despite  the  disre- 
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pute  into  which  it  has  fallen  in  some  quarters.  No  one  defends 
memorizing  of  mere  words  without  thought.  No  one  defends 
parrot  work. 

4.  That,  granting  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  physical 
side  of  geograph}',  nevertheless,  knowledge  of  it  is  rather  more 
a  means  to  an  end  than  an  end  in  itself  in  the  lower  schools. 

5.  That  the  human  side  of  the  stud}^  is  the  side  that  most 
appeals  to  children,  is  most  useful  in  the  affairs  of  after  life, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  greater  emphasis. 

Permit  me  now  to  be  more  specific.  I  would  lay  considerable 
emphasis  upon  the  use  and  study  of  maps.  To  become  able 
mentally  to  picture  a  map,  and  its  main  features,  is  a  valuable 
acquisition,  one  of  the  most  valuable  legacies  of  the  geography 
class.  In  this  spasm  of  reform  that  we  have  been  passing 
through,  map  studies  have  been  a  little  neglected.  The  high 
schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges,  while  alwa3^s  scolding 
the  elementary  schools  for  their  numerous  shortcomings,  are 
on  better  ground  than  usual  when  the}'  complain  of  the  poor 
knowledge  of  location  manifested  b\'  the  recent  crops  of  gram- 
mar school  graduates.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa\ang,  how- 
ever, that  the  upper  schools,  and  particularly  the  colleges,  are 
guilty  of  worse  mistakes,  and  that  on  the  whole,  the  best  teach- 
ing in  America  to-da}^  is  done  in  the  elementarv  schools.  Yet, 
I  should  like  to  plead  with  you  to  la}'  a  little  more  emphasis  on 
studies  in  location.  Map  drawing  ma}'  be  overdone,  \'et  it  is 
one  of  the  ver\'  best  ways  to  teach  some  phases  of  geography. 
It  does  tend  to  imprint  those  mental  pictures  of  maps  which  I 
hold  to  be  so  useful  to  ever\'  educated  person.  Pupils  like  to 
make  maps,  especially  with  colors,  and  will  often  do  much 
extra  and  voluntar}^  work  of  this  kind  because  it  does  appeal  to 
them. 

My  second  plea  is  for  a  thoughtful  discrimination  between 
geographical  facts  that  are  fundamental  and  those  that  are  only 
incidental;  a  plea  that  teachers  shall  select  a  few  points  in  con- 
nection with  a  country  or  region,  points  that  her  judgment  tells 
her  are  consequential,  and  then  emphasize  those  so  that  they 
will  stick.  The  number  of  such  facts  is,  after  all,  relatively 
small.  But  these  few  facts  ought  to  stand  out  in  our  teaching 
like  headlines  in  a  newspaper.     Did  3'ou  ever  think  what  skill 
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headline  writers  manifest  in  sorting  out  the  crucial  things  in  a 
news  article,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  get  the  general  news  of 
the  day  by  simply  reading  the  headings? 

The  other  evening  I  picked  up  one  of  our  best  grammar 
school   geographies.     I   opened    to    the   section    on    Belgium.  4 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  different  tacts  given  there 
about  Belgium.  Among  a  hundred  well-educated  people  not 
ten  could  tell  offhand  a  quarter  of  these  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen facts.  I  think  that  nearly  every  fact  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  is  of  general  interest,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
school  geography,  yet  not  over  an  eighth  of  them  deserve  to  be 
drilled  or  reviewed.  My  hope  is  that  teachers  will  thoughtfolly 
go  over  such  a  section  as  that  on  Belgium,  underline  the  four- 
teen significant  facts,  and  lay  the  emphasis  upon  them,  letting 
the  one  hundred  interesting  but  incidental  facts  drift  away  into 
the  inner  chambers  of  the  pupil's  memory,  where  only  a  mere 
residuum  will  remain.  Yet  this  residuum  really  makes  for 
intelligence. 

Nearl}^  every  country  has  some  things  that  are  characteristic, 
very  characteristic;  as  Germanv's  military  SNStem  and  educa- 
tional system;  Holland's  dikes,  canals  and  wiiulmills;  Eng- 
land's wonderful  colonial  empire,  unequaled  ocean  commerce, 
matchless  merchant  fleet  and  navy;  the  Frenchman's  artistic 
taste  in  manufacturing,  etc.  Upon  these  characteristic  things 
in  each  country,  I  would  lay  the  emphasis.  In  many  cases  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  such  important  results  are  clear,  and 
are  within  the  understanding  of  even  grammar  school  children. 
The  causal  notion  is  the  keynote  of  modern  geography.  The 
almost  inevitable  tendency  is  to  teach  too  many  things,  and  dis- 
criminate too  little  between  big  things  and  little. 

I  should  not  care  much,  for  example,  about  the  products  or 
the  commerce  of  Italy,  but  I  should  care  to  know  about  its 
famous  cities,  its  ruins  and  its  past.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  the 
opposite  is  true.  There  the  cities  and  the  past  are  less  impor- 
tant than  the  struggles  of  the  present.  In  Switzerland,  I 
would  emphasize  the  Alps,  their  passes,  their  valleys  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  democracy  which  they  breed.  In  Norway, 
I  would  emphasize  the  wonderful  fiords  which  have  so  strongly 
molded  the  national  character  from  the  days  of  the  Vikings 
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downward  to  the  present;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  would 
emphasize  the  achievements  of  the  Japanese  and  the  peculiar 
customs,  traits  and  institutions  of  the  Chinese. 

I  should  like  my  pupils  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of 
some  of  the  peoples  of  whom  they  study,  and  I  should  not 
hesitate  now  and  then  to  wander  awa}-  a  little  into  history  or 
literature  in  order  that  my  pupils  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 
splendid  spirit  of  some  of  these  peoples.  The  story  of  William 
Tell  belongs  to  the  geography  of  Switzerland,  for  it  takes  the 
air  of  the  Alps  to  breed  the  spirit  of  a  Tell.  The  story  of  the 
encounter  of  James  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu  is  part  of 
the  geography  of  Scotland.  There  could  have  been  no  such 
types  of  men  had  there  been  no  highlands  and  no  lowlands.  I 
would  make  the  story  of  Phoebe  Gary's  The  Leak  in  the  Dike 
a  part  of  the  geography  lesson  on  Holland ;  the  beautiful  story 
of  little  Peter  who  found  the  tiny  stream  trickling  down  the 
side  of  the  dike,  knew  its  fearful  meaning  and, — 

"He  forces  back  the  weight  of  the  sea, 
With  the  strength  of  his  single  arm." 


"And  his  deed  shall  be  sung  by  the  cradle. 
And  told  to  the  child  on  the  knee, 
So  long  as  the  dikes  of  Holland, 
Divide  the  land  from  the  sea." 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  things  of  this  kind  are  so  alluring 
that  thej'^  easily  lead  the  class  away  from  the  more  prosy,  yet 
absoluteh''  necessary  drill  upon  matters  of  location,  commerce, 
industrj^  etc.  The  interesting  stories  are  legitimate,  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  they  are  incidental,  rather  than  funda- 
mental. 

Not  long  since  I  had  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
freshmen  in  the  university,  studying  physical  geography.  Ten 
out  of  one  section  of  thirt\'  did  not  know  what  longitude  is; 
not  one  in  the  section  could  give  accurately  the  causes  of  the 
•changes  of  the  seasons.  Man}--  could  not  tell  in  what  country 
such  cities  as  Vienna,  Naples,  Liverpool  and  Rio  Janeiro  are. 
Very  few  indeed  of  the  world's  ^reat  rivers  seemed  to  be  at  all 
familiar  to  them.  I  know  this  is  the  old  story,  but  I  wonder  if 
there  is  not  a  remedy.     I  wonder  if  this  lack  of  knowledge 
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about  larger  geographical  facts  does  not  in  part  result  from  an 
attempt  to  teach  too  many  facts,  the  location  of  too  many 
places,  the  names  of  too  many  rivers.  Would  it  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  select  a  committee  which  should  attempt  to  prepare  a 
list  of  cities,  of  rivers,  of  mountains,  of  bodies  of  water,  which 
ought  to  be  very  thoroughly  taught  and  reviewed  until  their 
locations  are  permanently  learned:  until  the  pupils  come  to 
know  them  so  well  that  they  cannot  forget  where  they  are?  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  of  securing  anything  like  agreement  on 
such  lists,  yet  we  tried  such  a  plan  one  summer  at  Cornell 
University,  and  got  a  fair  approach  to  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  committee.  There  were  present  in  the  geog- 
raphy classes  some  seventy-five  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
intendents from  twenty'  or  more  states;  they  rejiresented  all 
kinds  of  schools.  These  teachers  were  divided  into  com- 
mittees, and  each  committee  was  asked  to  decide  upon  wiiat 
cities  in  the  continent  assigned  to  it  are  of  primary  importance; 
cities  that  are  so  important  that  an  American  school-teaciier 
should  teach  their  location  rather  accurately;  teach  why  tiiey 
are  important,  and  for  what  they  stand  in  world  affairs.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  city  must  stand  for  more  than  one  important 
thing  in  order  to  be  included  in  the  list.  Lyons,  for  e.\ami)lc, 
though  it  is  the  leading  silk-making  city  of  the  world,  presents 
nothing  else  than  an  American  schoolboy  need  know,  and 
hence  would  not  be  included.  The  committees  decided  upon 
the  lists  of  cities  and  passed  them  over  to  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  of  geography.  These  men  were  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Tarr 
of  Cornell,  Prof.  Albert  P.  Brigham  of  Colgate  University, 
Prof.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  the  well-known  writer  and  lecturer 
on  pedagogy,  and  instructors  Philip  Emerson  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
Geo.  D.  Hubbard,  now  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  the 
writer.  Two  thirds  of  the  cities  listed  by  the  first  committees 
failed  of  approval  by  the  faculty  committee.  Anv  city  in  the 
United  States  which  received  two  or  more  of  the  six' faculty 
votes  was  listed.  Following  is  the  list;  the  numeral  after  a 
name  signifies  how  many  of  the  six  faculty  votes  this  city 
received : — 
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T'Ae    United  States  (2§) 


Washington  (6) 
Denver  (6) 
Louisville  (2) 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  (6) 
Kansas  City  (2) 
Indianapolis  (2) 
Duluth-Superior  (5) 
Salt  Lake  City  (3) 
Puget  Sound  cities  (4) 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  (3) 
Galveston  (4) 
Lowell  (3) 


New  York  (6) 
Chicago  (6) 
Philadelphia  (6) 
St.  Louis  (6) 
Boston  (6) 
Baltimore  (2) 
Cleveland  (3) 
Buffalo  (3) 
Pittsburg  (6) 
San  Francisco  (6) 
Cincinnati  (2) 
New  Orleans  (6) 
Milwaukee  (2) 

No  foreign  city  was  listed  unless  it  received  the  approval  of 
at  least  three  of  the  six  members  of  the  facult}-.  Following  are 
the  lists: — 

Europe  (i6) 

London  (6)  Rome  (6) 

Liverpool-Manchester  (6)  Naples  (3) 

Edinburgh  (6)  Athens  (6) 

Glasgow  (6)  Constantinople  (6) 

Madrid  (4)  St.  Petersburg  (6) 

Berlin  (6)  Paris  (6) 

Hamburg  (6)  Marseilles  (3) 

Vienna  (4)  •  Venice  (4) 


Bombay  (6) 
Calcutta  (6) 
Canton  (5) 
Pekin-Tien-tsin  (6) 


Asia  (8) 

Hong  Kong  (5) 
Jerusalem  (6) 
Tokio-Yokohama  (6) 
Mecca-Medina  (3) 


Western    Continetit — Exclusive  of  U.  S.  (6) 


Montreal  (6) 
Quebec  (5) 
Rio  Janeiro  (6) 


Buenos  Aires  (6) 
Havana  (6) 
Mexico  (6) 


Africa^  Australia  and  Scattered  Islands  (8) 

Cairo  (5)  Sydney  (3) 

Cape  Town  (5)  Manila  (6) 

Johannesburg  (3)  Batavia  (3) 

Melbourne  (4)  Honolulu  (6) 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  text-books  in  peoRraphy 
mention  upwards  of  one  hundred  cities  in  Europe,  only  sixteen 
are  reo-arded  by  this  committee  as  deserving  of  emphasis,  and 
only  eleven  received  the  endorsement  of  the  whole  committee. 

li  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  committee  would  expect 
pupils  to  be  familiar  with  the  names  and  approximate  locations 
of  probably  twice  as  many  more  cities.  The  object  in  any 
such  endeavor  is  to  secure  on  the  part  of  pupils  more  lasting 
knowledge  of  the  really  fundamental  facts  of  elementary  geog- 
raphy. I  know  that,  in  order  to  secure  this,  we  must  be  able 
to  place  in  the  teacher's  hands  a  syllabus  with  definite  lists  of 
places,  etc.,  to  be  drilled  upon,  and  I  know.  too.  that  this  list 
need  not  be  long.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Cor- 
nell committee  show  that  the  list  of  essential  cities  would  be 
sliort.  There  would  be  ample  time  to  teach  much  besides  these 
minimum  lists,  as  there  ought  to  be,  and  the  freedom  and 
individuality  of  the  teacher  need  not  be  sacrificed. 

I    close   this  paper  with    a    plea  for   the   recognition   of   six 

facts : — 

1.  The  need  of  sifting  the  vast  amount  of  geographical 
material  which  might  be  taught,  and  the  preparation  of  a  sylla- 
bus which  shall  outline  a  limited  body  of  facts  that  are  likelj' 
to  prove  of  most  use  to  the  average  person. 

2.  Such  a  selection  of  material  having  been  made,  that  both 
teachers  and  pupils  be  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  thorough 
teaching  and  knowing  of  this  bod\'  of  knowledge.  Local  needs, 
and  the  personal  preferences  of  teachers,  may  guide  in  selecting 
the  rest  of  the  things  to  be  taught. 

3.  The  value  of  studying  maps  and  making  maps,  to  the  end 
that  clear  mental  pictures  of  these  may  be  impressed  and  may 
remain,  to  serve  their  owner  a  thousand  times  in  later  life. 

4.  The  limiting  of  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  pure 
physiography,  and  the  relating  of  that  which  is  taught  to  the 
life-conditions;  a  reduction  of  the  list  of  productions,  manu- 
factures, exports,  etc.,  usually  given  in  text-books. 

5.  The  introduction  of  enough  of  the  cause-and-effect  idea  to 
create  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  thinking  that  behind  the  facts 
of  geography  always  lie  the  causes,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
recognition  by  teachers  of  the  truth  that  the  grammar  school 
age  is  the  time  for  learning  facts  rather  than  for  groping  after 
reasons  which  only  adults  can  appreciate. 

6.  The  wisdom  of  laying  emphasis  upon  those  things  that  are 
most  characteristic  of  the  country  or  region,  rather  than  of  fol- 
lowing any  stereotyped  topical  outline  for  all  countries. 
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T  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  status  of  relig- 
ious education  in  America  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
This  is  true  even  when  it  is  granted  that  moral 
education  can  be  carried  on  without  specific  ref- 
erence to  religion,  and  that  this  is  now  being 
done  in  our  public  schools.  Instruction  in 
strictly  religious  matters  is  practically  confined 
to  the  home  and  to  the  Sunday  school.  The 
efficiency  of  the  home  in  this  respect  is  not  easil}^  gaged,  but  it 
may  be  safeh^  asserted  that  it  is  not  high  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  systematic  education.  In  many  homes  this  matter 
is  neglected  almost  entirely  and  in  the  others  it  seldom  takes 
rank  higher  than  incidental  instruction. 

The  Sunday  school,  too,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
matter  of  religious  education.  It  has  but  little  social  recogni- 
tion, therefore  reaching  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  young 
people,  and  its  educational  efficiency  is  generallj^  admitted  to 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  public  school.  The  Sunday  school 
has  benefited  scarcely  at  all  by  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  educational  theory  and  practice  within  that  last  cen- 
tury. Its  curriculum  has  been  improved  but  little  in  recent 
years,  and  incentives  and  methods  of  instruction  are  still  used 
that  have  long  since  been  discarded  in  the  public  school. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  is 
unnecessary.  Educational  theory  applies  to  the  Sunday  school 
no  less  than  to  the  public  school,  and  what  has  benefited  one 
may  benefit  the  other  also.  The  Sunday  school  is  not  subject 
to  one  set  of  principles,  and  the  public  school  to  another,  but 
the  two  must  ultimately  be  controlled  by  the  same  principles. 
These  two  types  of  school  do  not  occupy  different  spheres,  but 
they  are  supplementary  to  each  other  and  together  forrh  an 
organic  unitj\ 
The  aim  of  education,  which  applies  to  all  educational  influ- 
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ences,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  adjustment  of  the  members 
of  the  rising  generation  to  the  life  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  participate.  Education  adjusts  especially  to  those  elements 
of  life  that  are  characteristically  human,— those  elements  that 
man  alone  possesses  in  any  conspicuous  degree.  These  ele- 
ments are,  on  the  objective  side,  the  humanities,  the  natural 
sciences  and  philosophy;  and  on  the  subjective  side,  a  refined, 
cultivated  and  disciplined  mind. 

The  vast  array  of  different  subjects  that  go  to  make  up  the 
world  of  knowledge  may  all  be  grouped  into  the  three  classes 
mentioned.  The  humanities  include  all  those  subjects,  such  as 
literature,  art  and  history,  that  would  not  exist  if  man  did  not 
exist  upon  the  earth;  the  natural  sciences  include  all  those  sub- 
jects, such  as  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  whose  contents 
inhere  in  nature  irrespective  of  man;  while  philosophy,  which 
from  one  point  of  view  might  be  classitied  under  the  humani- 
ties, concerns  itself  with  the  ultimate  relations,  meanings  and 
values  of  the  contents  of  both  the  humanities  and  tiie  sciences. 

Each  of  these  classes  must,  of  course,  be  further  subdivided 
to  make  them  of  much  avail  for  guidance  in  education,  but  we 
must  here  content  ourselves  with  the  somewhat  dogmatic  asser- 
tion that  a  liberal  education  should  include  the  most  universal 
elements  of  all  three  classes.  The  more  that  are  included  the 
better,  provided  always  that  they  are  properly  assimilated. 

Now  one  of  the  most  universal  elements  in  man's  life  is  the 
religious  element.  We  find  it  present  on  every  hand.  Man  is 
born  with  the  religious  instinct  no  less  than  he  is  born  with  the 
instincts  to  be  kind  and  to  love  his  friends.  On  the  objective 
side  this  instinct  has  prompted  the  institution  of  the  church,  it 
has  contributed  a  large  and  important  element  to  history  as  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  most  important 
literatures  that  the  world  has,  and  it  has  stimulated  man's 
intellect  to  construct  comprehensive  systems  of  theology,  or  of 
religious  philosophy.     If  we  should  classify  these  topics  into  .^J 

the  threefold  division  made  above,  we  should  have  to  place 
theology  into  the  class  of  philosophy,  while  all  the  others 
would  have  to  be  classed  as  humanities. 

Under  the  heads  of  ontology  and  cosmologv,  some  of  the 
subject-matter  with  which  theology  deals  is  now  studied  in  our 
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college  courses  in  philosoph3%  but  all  the  other  topics  receive 
only  scant,  if  any,  attention  in  our  entire  public  school  system. 
But  in  order  that  they  maj'  have  their  proper  influence  on 
humanity,  they  should  be  studied  systematically  somewhere. 
Owing  to  the  diversity  of  sects  the  public  schools  cannot  now 
undertake  this  task,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  obvious, 
and  others  not,  the  home  cannot  undertake  it  adequately  either. 

The  only  institution  left,  therefore,  to  discharge  the  social 
obligation  of  giving  religious  education  in  an  extensive  and 
systematic  way  js  the  church  through  the  Sunday  school. 
This  obligation  is  an  important  one,  for  the  welfare  and  sta- 
bility of  society  require  not  only  that  people  have  religious 
convictions,  but  that  the}'  have  intelligent  religious  convictions. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  religious  life  be  practiced  in  the 
church,  the  home  and  elsewhere  in  life,  important  though  this 
aspect  is,  but  the  practice  must  be  backed  up  by  insight,  and 
this  insight  can  be  obtained  only  through  systematic  instruc- 
tion. Spasmodic,  haphazard  instruction  that  may  be  acquired 
incidental!}^  at  odd  moments  is  seldom  better  than  none,  and 
it  may  be  worse. 

The  Sunday  school  is  now  doing  noble  work,  but  people  both 
within  and  without  the  church  recognize  that  its  influence  is 
not  as  thorough  and  far  reaching  as  the  occasion  requires. 
Perhaps  the  task  that  falls  to  the  Sunday  school  under  Ameri- 
can conditions  is  too  big  for  it,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  jump  to 
that  conclusion  at  the  present  time.  In  the  light  of  modern 
educational  theory,  the  Sunda}^  school  has  not  yet  found  itself. 
It  has  not  3'et  come  to  realize  fully  what  its  task  is  and  how 
this  may  be  most  effective!}'  met. 

Before  the  Sunday  school  can  effectively  discharge  its  edu- 
cational function,  the  subject-matter  with  which  it  deals  must 
be  more  adequately  curricularized,  the  school  must  be  more 
generally  recognized  as  an  important  educational  agency,  and, 
if  possible,  more  time  should  be  alloted  to  it.  The  proper 
recognition  of  the  school  would  probably  follow  if  the  curricu- 
lum were  adequately  reformed,  and  proper  social  recognition 
would  undoubtedly  bring  in  its  wake  an  ample  allotment  of 
time.  At  any  rate,  the  reform  of  the  curriculum  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken. 
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In  reforming  its  curriculum,  the  Sunday  school  must  follow 
some  of  the  general  pedagogical  principles  that  are  giiiding  the 
public  school.  The  curriculum  of  the  public  school  is  planned 
to  cover  in  a  systematic  way  a  definite  number  of  subjects  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  subject-matter  taught  is  throughout  adapted 
to  the  maturity  and  the  previous  training  of  the  pupils.  A 
pupil  following  the  course  makes  gradual  but  definite  progress; 
with  the  exception  of  necessary  reviews,  he  does  not  cover  the 
same  ground  several  times;  and  when  he  has  completed  the 
course  he  has  a  fairly  rounded  knowledge. 

Now  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  theory,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Sunday  school  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
Bible;  to  teach  him  the  history  and  geography  of  l^ilestine  as  a 
setting  for  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Bible;  to  instruct 
him  briefly  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and.  in  the  more 
advanced  classes,  to  consider  with  him  some  of  the  other  great 
world  religions,  and  some  of  the  fundamental  concepts,  such 
as  God  and  immortality  of  the  Christian  religion.  1^'ach  year 
in  the  course  should  have  assigned  to  it  some  definite  part  of 
these  subjects,  and  when  the  student  is  graduated  he  should 
feel  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  essentials  of  all  of  them. 

The  details  of  the  course  cannot  be  thought  out  in  the 
abstract,  but  they  must  be  worked  out  in  the  practice  of  the 
Sunday  school  itself.  A  few  guiding  suggestions  may,  how- 
ever, be  offered.  It  would  be  well  in  the  first  place,  to  divide 
the  Sunday  school  definitely  into  primary,  intermediate,  upper 
and  high  school  departments,  and,  if  the  school  is  large  enough, 
to  have  two  or  three  classes  in  each  department.  This  would 
make  it  possible  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  maturity  of  the  pupils 
and  to  plan  the  course  so  that  all  the  essential  features  of  a 
general  religious  education  could  be  included.  To  get  the 
complete  training,  a  pupil  would,  naturally,  have  to  take  the 
whole  course.  This  would  take  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of 
consecutive  attendance,  but  as  the  pupil  would  be  making  defi- 
nite progress,  the  motive  for  attending  this  length  of  time 
would  have  been  found. 

The  work  in  the  primary  department  should  be  modeled 
after  the  work  in  history  and  literature  that  is  done  in  the 
primary  grades  of  the  public  school.     Primary  grade  methods- 
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should  be  generally  adopted.  Biblical  characters  and  events 
should  be  brought  to  the  children  in  stor}^  form.  Children 
delight  to  listen  to  stories  and  to  tell  them  again,  and  because 
the  method  enlists  the  child's  interest  and  co-operation,  it  is 
highly  successful  pedagogically.  A  story  stays  in  the  mind, 
and  it  exerts  a  subtile  moral  influence  that  didactic  instruction 
cannot  rival.  In  the  higher  primary  classes,  provision  should 
be  made  for  letting  the  children  do  some  written  work  in  con- 
nection with  their  lessons. 

The  method  of  having  the  teacher  tell  the  stories  to  the  chil- 
dren should  in  a  measure  be  carried  into  the  intermediate 
grades,  but  here  the  chief  feature  should  consist  of  the  reading 
and  stud}'  of  biblical  stories,  biblical  poetr}^  and  biblical  history 
and  geography  from  specially  prepared  texts.  Especial  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  stud\'  of  the  characters  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  these  have  been  demonstrated  to  appeal  strongly 
to  the  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve  years. 
Regular  lessons  should  be  assigned  in  all  these  subjects,  and 
the  lessons  should  be  discussed  and  amplified  in  the  class  room. 
Maps  and  apparatus  should  be  freely  used.  Not  all  the  books 
necessar}^  for  the  children  during  this  period  are  as  yet  written. 
Much  of  the  material  for  them  should  be  taken  directlj^  from 
the  Bible,  but  most  of  it  would  probably  have  to  be  especially 
written  or  rewritten.  The  present  lesson  leaf  system  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  discarded  as  being  pedagogically  fault}^ 

The  upper  grades  of  the  Sunda}'  school  would  normally 
include  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years. 
This  is  the  period  of  early  adolescence,  which  has  marked 
characteristics  of  its  own  that  should  be  recognized  by  the 
work  assigned.  All  the  emotions,  including  the  altruistic  and 
the  religious,  increase  greatly  in  activit}'  during  this  period. 
The  child  begins  to  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  others,  even  in 
those  be3'ond  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  he  desires  to 
be  of  service.  This  gives  him  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  especiall}^  for  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  is  full  of  inspiration  for  him.  The  acts  of  the  apostles 
are  onh^  less  interesting  than  the  life  of  Jesus  itself.  These 
grades  may  also  include  a  study  of  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianitj^  a  period  that  abounds  in  dramatic  and  self-sacrificing 
situations. 
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By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  the  high  school  department, 
he  will  have  become  familiar  with  the  essentials  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and,  in  an  elementary  way.  with 
the  history  and  geography  of  Palestine.  He  would  not  have 
studied  all  of  the  Bible,  first,  because  there  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  time,  and,  second,  because  he  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently mature  for  the  comprehension  of  some  parts. 

The  high, school  department  should  outrank  all  the  other 
departments  combined  in  the  amount  of  biblical  and  religious 
knowledge  that  is  imparted.  The  student  is  now  taking  on  the 
adult  point  of  view;  he  is  in  the  prime  of  his  ability  to  acquire 
and  organize  knowledge,  and  there  is  nothing,  except  maturity 
of  experience,  that  he  cannot  be  taught. 

In  the  high  school  period  a  number  of  classes  should  be 
organized.  The  various  books  of  the  Bible  should  now  all  be 
systematically  studied,  and  their  history  and  significance  in- 
vestigated, and  there  should  be  courses  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  comparative  religion,  and  in  tlic  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  now  touched  here  and  there  in  tlie  course  of  general 
secular  history,  but  plent\^  of  room  is  left  tor  a  systematic 
course  in  the  Sunday  school.  Students  from  seventeen  or 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  3'ears  of  age  are  greatlj'  interested  in 
the  content  and  significance  of  our  religious  concepts,  and  they 
like  to  study  and  discuss  them.  Thev  need  the  assistance  of 
mature  and  trained  minds  in  their  zeal  to  understand  them. 

A  phase  of  religious  and  philosophical  inquiry  that  is  too  much 
neglected  for  students  in  general  is  the  study  of  other  religions. 
This  stud}^  would  be  desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It 
has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  a  person  who  knows  only 
his  own  language  does  not  know  even  that,  and  that  a  person 
can  understand  his  own  time  and  country  only  by  contrasting 
his  knowledge  with  that  of  other  times  and  countries.  This 
contrast  brings  home  to  him  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
original  knowledge,  and  without  this  contrast  these  features 
would  pass  quite  unnoticed  by  him.  What  holds  true  of  knowl- 
edge in  general,  holds  true  also  of  religious  knowledge.  The 
exalted  nature  of  Christianity  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  Brahminism,  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
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Mohammedism  and  the  rest.  Then,  too,  for  cuhural  purposes, 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  know  something  of  these  different 
religions. 

It  is  quite  likeh'  that  the  curriculum  here  outlined  is  too 
extensive  to  be  taught  in  a  one-hour  session  on  Sunday, 
approximately  half  of  which  time  is  devoted  to  general  devo- 
tional exercises.  The  problem  of  getting  more  time  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  it  should  be  met.  There  should  be  time  for  both 
study  and  recitation  in  the  school,  especially  for  the  older 
students.  This  would  require  that  at  the  very  least  another 
half  hour  should  be  added  to  the  session.  Still  more  time 
could,  of  course,  be  used  to  advantage,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  two  or  three  hours  should  be  taken  and  that 
this  time  should  extend  through,  or  into,  the  church  service.* 
This  would  require  that  the  members  of  the  Sunday  school  be 
excused  from  the  morning  preaching  ser\'ice,  but  as  the  gain 
would  accrue  to  religious  education,  this  would  be  justifiable. 

*  Collins;  Educational  Review,  37:280. 


I^xamination  Questions  for  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome 

MAUD   ELMA    KINGSLEY 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "lay"  as  used  in  the  title  of 
these  poems?  What  period  of  Roman  History  is  indicated  by  the 
word  "ancient"  ? 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  these  poems.  To 
what  different  departments  of  literature  has  he  contributed? 

3.  To  what  class  of  poetry  do  these  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
belong?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of  poetry?  Show 
that  these  poems  are  excellent  examples  of  this  class. 

4.  Are  these  poems  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  examples  of  this 
form  of  poetical  composition  or  as  mere  imitations?  Give  an  exam- 
ple of  a  genuine  jDoem  of  this  type. 

5.  From  what  source  did  Macaulay  derive  the  characters  and 
incidents  introduced  in  the  "lays"?  What  Latin  author  in  particu- 
lar does  he  follow?  In  what  form  of  composition  docs  this  author 
relate  the  stories? 

6.  What  is  evidently  the  relation  between  the  stories  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  "lays"  and  real  history? 

7.  For  what  audience  is  the  class  of  poetry  represented  by  the 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  primarily  designed?  \Vhat  limitations 
are  imposed  on  the  poet  by  the  character  of  his  audience? 

8.  What  was- "Rome, "  the  scene  of  the  action  of  these  poems? 
Where  was  it  situated?  What  was  the  extent  of  its  territory?  What 
relations  existed,  as  a  rule,  between  Rome  and  its  neighbors? 

9.  Locate  with  reference  to  Rome  the  Tiber,  Jatiiculum,  Etruria, 
Latium,   Umbria^  the  Apennines. 

10.  Tell  the  story  of  "Horatius  at  the  Bridge,"  quoting  in  the 
narration  at  least  fifty  lines  of  the  poem. 

11.  What  do  you  understand  by  patricians  and  plebeians?  What 
was  the  senate?  What  was  the  office  of  consul?  of  dictator?  of 
tribune? 

12.  Explain  the  following  expressions  in  the  lay  of  "Horatius": 
she  wolf's  litter,  pale  augurs,  on  Palatinus,   in  the  Comitium, 
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13.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus." 

14.  From  what  foreign  people  did  the  Romans  borrow  the  legend 
of  the  "Twin  Brethren"?  Where  were  Lacedaemon,  Samothracia, 
Cyrene  and  Tarentum.?  What  is  meant  by  "Adria's  foam"?  by 
"Great  Asylum"?  by  "Vesta's  fane"? 

15.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Prophecy  of  Capys."  Under  what 
circumstances  is  this  "lay"  supposed  to  have  been  first  recited? 

16.  Un-der  what  circumstances,  as  related  in  the  story,  was  the 
prophecy  originally  uttered? 

17.  Tell  the  story  of  "Virginia."  Give  a  word  picture  of  the 
opening  scene  of  the  story.  What  effect  is  produced  by  giving  the 
names  and  occupations  of  the  group  around  Virginia? 

i ;  18.   Paraphrase  the  speech  of  Icilius.       What  effect  did  it  produce 
ujDon  the  people  ? 

19.  In  "The  Prophecy  of  Capys,"  give  the  word  pictui^e  of 
stanzas  6-9.      Explain  stanzas  12-14. 

20.  What  particular  emotions,  in  your  opinion,  are  these  several 
"lays"  intended  to  arouse?  Which  one  of  them  do  you  consider 
most  effective  in  its  way? 

21.  From  information  derived  from  the  "Lays,"  write  a  short 
sketch  of  Roman  character  and  civilization. 

22.  Assign  to  its  place  in  the  four  "lays"  studied,  each  of  the 
following  lines: — 

"  The  gods  who  live  forever  have  fought  for  Ro7ne  to-day.''* 

"  God  sefzd  Rome  one  such  other  sights  and  send  t}ie  there  to  see." 

"  And  how  can  man  die  better  than  facing  fearful  odds., 

For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers  and  the  temples  of  his  gods  P" 
"  Hail!  foster  child  of  the  wondrous  nurse  ! 

Hail!  son  of  the  wondrous  sire  !" 

23.  Describe  the  metrical  and  rhyming  scheme  of  the  four  Lays 
OF  Ancient  Rome,  considered  in  these  questions. 

24.  What  have  you  learned  of  the  Roman  gods  from  the  study  of 
these  "lays"? 

25.  A  critic  has  said,  "The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  are  char- 
acterized by  ringing  stanzas  and  impetuous  movement  and  action;  the 
diction  is  in  accordance  with  the  theme,  varying  from  the  simplicity 
of  pure  narrative  to  the  stately  and  sonorous  strains  of  patriotic 
appeal."      Quote  passages  illustrating  each  point  in  this  criticism. 


Editorial 

BOYS  of  grammar  and  high  school  age  are  surcharged  w  ith  sur- 
plus energy  of  which  they  are  prodigal.  Many  problems  arise 
from  this  fact,  which  teachers  must  face  whether  they  will  or  no. 
The  problem  of  discipline  centers  here.  But  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  mere  questions  of  order  is  also  involved.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  school,  the  school  spirit,  the  standard  of  work,  the  right  use  of 
time,  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  principal  and  teachers,  and 
most  important  of  all  the  temper  and  character  of  the  pupils,  is  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  this  surplus  energy  and  the  method  of  its 
direction  and  expenditure.  It  is  as  necessary  for  a  wise  teacher  to 
take  this  force  into  consideration  in  planning  the  work  of  the  school 
year  as  it  is  for  the  mariner  to  consider  the  forces  of  wind  and  tide 
in  planning  the  voyage  he  is  beginning.  Neglect  in  either  case  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  delays  and  losses,  if  not  by  actual  shipwreck. 

There  are  schools  where  the  effort  is  constantlv  made  to  repress 
this  energy.  Such  schools  are  loaded  down  with  rules,  regulations 
and  penalties  for  their  infraction.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  lecturing 
and  scolding,  and  more  in  spying  and  worrying.  The  results  of  this 
plan  are  deplorable  alike  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  authori- 
ties and  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  worst  vices  and  meanest  qualities 
of  human  nature  flourish  under  this  system.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  worse  preparation  for  citizenship  than  this. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  schools  where  the  matter  is  left 
largely  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  principal  takes  the  position  that 
*'boys  will  be  boys,"  and  he  winks  at  all  sorts  of  demonstrations  and 
exhibitions  of  hoodlumism.  Recess  is  a  continuous  performance 
of  rough  and  tumble.  The  boys  go  back  to  their  homes  at  the  close 
of  the  day  with  their  clothes  torn,  their  books  soiled  and  defaced, 
and  their  persons  scratched  and  lame  and  disfigured.  Thev  are 
experts  in  the  art  of  ''rough-house."  We  know  schools  of'  this 
kind,  whose  principals  defend  their  method  on  the  ground  that  it 
discourages  mollycoddlism  and  creates  strength  and  manliness.  But 
we  believe  they  are  in  the  wrong.  Gentlemanliness  includes  all  the 
good  grand  elements  of  manliness,  and  leaves  out  rowdyism.  To 
be  a  gentleman  does  not  involve  the  least  little  bit  of  mollycoddlism. 
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It  is  certainly  a  better  preparation  for  life  to  be  taught  to  have  a 
respect  for  good  order,  for  the  rights  of  others  and  a  due  amount  of 
self-respect,  than  to  be  taught  that  to  get  on  in  the  world  we  must 
assert  self  by  brute  force,  and  with  the  accompaniments  of  noisy  and 
disorderly  demonstrations.  The  public  looks  to  the  schools  to  grad- 
uate young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  who  shall  be  polite,  unselfish, 
well-mannered  without  being  weak,  bashful  and  self-effacing. 

We  visited  a  school  recently  in  a  town  where  both  types  above 
described  can  be  .found.  We  stood  in  the  window  with  the  master 
when  the  pupils  went  onto  the  playground  for  recess.  They  entered 
most  heartily  into  play,  in  groups,  each  of  which  had  its  leader. 
Without  sacrifice  of  spontaneity  everything  was  orderly.  Every 
pupil  was  having  a  good  time.  We  turned  to  the  master  and  asked 
him  what  would  happen  if  four  or  five  big  fellows  should  get  rough 
with  some  of  the  smaller  boys,  jump  on  them  and  roll  them  into  the 
mud  as  we  had  known  to  happen  in  another  school  in  the  same  town. 
He  replied  that  such  a  thing  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant; 
that  there  were  pupil-officers  on  the  field  who  would  promptly 
interfere  if  such  a  spirit  manifested  itself,  and,  if  finally  unable  to 
deal  with  the  insubordinates  would  bring  them  to  him.  "But,"  he 
added,  "there  is  no  one  who  is  so  poorly  trained  or  so  unmannerly 
on  that  field  as  to  have  any  desire  to  do  such  things."  Yet  it  was 
the  usual  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  a  suburban  New  England  school. 

We  instantly  sensed  the  masterfulness  of  a  real  master,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word;  one  who  without  interference  with  the  real  free- 
dom and  spontaneity  of  his  pupils  nevertheless  had  imbued  them 
with  his  own  ideals  of  manliness  and  consideration  for  others.  We 
said  to  ourselves  those  children  will  graduate  with  the  stuff  in  them 
out  of  which  good  citizens  are  made. 

THE  surplus  energy  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  is  the 
"raison  d'etre"  of  school  athletics,  and  of  the  so-called  "play- 
ground" movement.  The  latter  has  made  a  splendid  growth  in  the 
popular  favor  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  There  is  now  a 
national  organization  for  the  development  of  playgrounds  in  every 
part  of  the  country;  and  wise,  thoughtful  and  influential  men  and 
women  are  giving  the  subject  close  attention,  while  philanthropists 
are  pouring  out  their  gold  to  provide  every  child,  not  to  mention 
grown-up  people,  with  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  play 
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instinct,  which  is  one  of  the  primal  instincts  of  humanity.  Sociolo- 
gists  have  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  his  father  and  mother  poor 
citizens.  No  movement  of  modern  times  has  been  more  thonniorhly 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  than  this.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
great  gifts  of  scientific  sociology  to  the  race,  and  every  teacher  should 
study  the  movement,  keep  in  touch  with  its  leaders  and  directors  and 
become  the  medium  for  the  spread  of  a  popular  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  this  cause. 

As  for  school  athletics  this  journal  stands  for  a  sane,  hearty, 
enthusiastic  development  of  school  and  inter-school  games,  baseball, 
football,  basket  ball,  tennis  and  general  athletic  "meets"  that  shall 
be  non-professional  and  non-financial,  and  that  shall  have  thortnigh 
supervision  from  the  school  authorities.  The  ball  field  is  a  splendid 
training  ground  for  good  citizenship, — when  it  is  properly  adminis- 
tered. It  is  a  demoralizing  school  of  demagogism  if  it  is  left  to 
itself  and  allowed  to  run  wild.  The  truth  is,  our  high  school  and 
college  youth,  surcharged  with  vital  energy,  and  inexpcrienceil  in 
the  great  forces,  movements,  opportunities  and  dangers  of  life,  need 
guidance  and  restraint  and  inspiration  from  the  masters  antl  teachers 
who  are  set  over  them,  and  who  have  had  longer  experience  and 
larger  opportunities  for  estimating  remote  as  well  as  immediate  con- 
sequences of  various  human  acts  and  motives.  The  best  results  of 
school  life  manifest  themselves  when  and  where  there  is  on  the  one 
hand  a  quick  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, — a  recognition  <k 

of  the  real   issues  involved,  a  tactful  comradeship   and   a   masterful  * 

leadership  that  never  becomes  burdensome;  and  on  the  other,  a  spirit 
of  reasonableness  and  affectionate  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
toward  their  instructors,  and  a  devotion  to  the  best  ideals  of  school 
life  in  general  and  of  "our  school"  in  particular. 

These  things  will  not  come  about  of  themselves  any  more  than  a 
garden  will  produce  good  fruits  and  lovely  flowers  without  cultiva- 
tion. But  in  any  school  the  weeds  can  be  killed  out  ultimately  by 
persistent  and  well-directed  effort. 

WE  have  received  an  interesting  and  important  circular  from 
The  National  School  City  League  asking  us  to  give  our 
endorsement  to  the  school  city  movement.  The  ideals  of  the  League 
are  ably  set  forth  in  the  circular.      The  general  object  of  the  school 
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city  is  "to  improve  citizenship  through  training  in  citizenship." 
The  plan  of  the  school  city,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  to 
organize  the  children  of  a  given  school  into  a  miniature  city,  with 
the  three  divisions  of  popular  government — legislative,  executive  and 
judicial.  A  mayor,  president  of  city  council,  judge,  city  clerk, 
clerk  of  the  court,  treasurer  and  other  necessary  officers  are  elected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers.  The  mayor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  appoints  a  chief  of  police  and  four  policemen,  two  of 
each  sex.  The  rules  and  order  of  the  school  are  made  and  main- 
tained by  these  officers.  The  school  cities  of  several  near-by  schools 
sometimes  unite  to  form  a  state,  with  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
chief  justice,  legislature,  etc.  It  is  claimed  that  the  children 
"understand  that  the  officers  are  not  for  officiousness  but  for  kindly 
service  to  all  the  citizens."  This  kind  of  school  government  is  an 
object  lesson  in  citizenship,  with  its  various  duties,  privileges  and 
responsibilities;  and  where  it  is  well  organized  and  tactfully  super- 
vised we  have  known  it  to  work  exceedingly  well.  It  has  often 
transformed  the  spirit  of  a  given  school  from  one  of  indifference, 
insubordination  and  disorder  into  one  of  alertness,  docility  and  well- 
ordered  efficiency.  But  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  these  results 
are  secured  only  when  some  one  gives  the  organization  a  great  deal 
of  personal  thought,  interest  and  administrative  guidance.  A  well- 
managed  school  city  is  admirable  and  will  work  wonders.  But  it 
will  not  run  itself  without  frictions,  jealousies,  rivalries  and  a  train 
of  evils  that  unfortunately  sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  real 
city  and  state  governments.  The  circular  referred  to  magnifies  the 
possibilities  of  a  well-administered  school  city,  but  says  nothing 
about  its  dangers  and  how  to  avoid  them.  We  think  that  the  pupils 
in  our  grammar  and  high  schools  are  not  sufficiently  mature  for  self- 
government  except  under  some  such  protective  supervision  and 
assistance  as  the  United  States  is  giving  to  the  Hawaiians  and  the 
Filipinos,  for  instance.  In  either  case  the  ultimate  end  is  self- 
government,  which  in  the  scholastic  field  might  well  come  in  the 
colleges  or  the  professional  schools.  But  we  think  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  administer  the  school  city  idea  with  a  strong  hand  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  or  there  will  be  troubles  that 
will  outweigh  the  advantages. 
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A  STRONG  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  larger  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.     As  we  go  to  press 

meeting  of  the  Cabinet  is  being  held  at  the  call  of  the  President, 
at  which  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
acted  upon.  Among  dther  items  the  fate  of  the  $75,000  for  a  field 
force  under  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  will  be  decided. 
The  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Boston 
passed  a  resolution  about  this  matter  as  follows: — 

''In  particular  we  urge  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  appropriations 
the  sum  of  $75,000  be  made  available  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
for  the  organization  of  a  more  adequate  staff  of  specialists  with 
particular  reference    to  work    in    the    field." 

Similar  resolutions  endorsing  the  plan  involved  in  the  above  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Federation  of  State  Teachers'  Associations, 
State  Associations  of  Teachers  and  of  Superintendents,  Civic 
Organizations,  Boards  of  Education,  Summer  Schools,  Normal 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities.  Sixteen  hundred  persons  have 
added  their  approval.  If  appropriated  the  money  will  be  used  for  a 
staff  of  field  specialists,  who,  in  consultation  with  school  men  will 
investigate  such  subjects  as  the  construction  of  school  buildings, 
industrial  education,  child  hygiene,  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant,  etc.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  none  too  liberal 
in  its  financial  provisions  for  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Among  educators  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  shall  broaden  and 
strengthen  until  we  shall  expend  at  least  as  much  monev  for  the 
improvement  and  care  of  our  children  as  we  do  for  the  tlevelopment 
of  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  swine. 


The  ILntrance  Requirements  Bogy 

W.    E.    AIKEN,    MX.    HERMON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

FROM  time  to  time  some  one,  impressed  anew  with  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  often  attained,  eagerly 
scans  the  educational  landscape  for  an  explanation,  and  fixes  on  the 
college  requirements  as  a  scapegoat  well  calculated  through  much 
experience  to  bear  the  blame.  Those  terrible  requirements  insist  that 
a  candidate  must  know  certain  things.  If  he  does  not  know  them, 
it  is  easier  to  hold  the  requirements  responsible  than  to  search  for 
deeper  causes. 

Especially  in  the  teaching  of  English  have  the  entrance  require- 
ments been  held  the  cause  of  baleful  results.  A  writer  in  a  well- 
known  weekly  recently  cried  aloud  against  their  tyranny  and  bitterly 
attacked  their  reasonableness;  the  English  teachers  of  a  great  city  in 
full  panoply  of  hostile  resolutions  violently  demanded  independence 
from  their  dogmatic  rule;  and  in  a  meeting  at  the  recent  N.  E,  A. 
Convention  a  militant  gentleman  asserted  roundly  that  it  was  "use- 
less" to  talk  of  ideals  in  teaching  English  while  the  colleges  domi- 
nated our  work. 

Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  college  entrance  requirements  in 
English.  I  think  they  can  be  improved,  especially  by  further 
extending  the  list  of  prescribed  books.  I  find  sufficient  variety  in 
the  list,  but  doubtless  tastes  differ,  and  within  certain  limits  it  does 
not  so  much  matter  what  books  the  students  read,  as  how  they  read 
them.  But  really  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  deal  of  energy 
wasted  in  criticising  the  entrance  requirements  in  English.  After 
all,  what  do  they  ask?  that  a  student  write  and  spell  with  some  cor- 
rectness, and  that  he  read  standard  literature  with  some  intelligence. 
This  does  not  seem  excessive.  Nor  are  the  examinations  unreason- 
ably conceived.  Most  of  the  colleges  now  give  the  student  a  chance 
to  show  how  well  he  can  handle  his  native  language  when  asked  to 
write  on  everyday,  non-literary  themes.  As  to  reading  intelligently, 
how  can  the  examiners  discover  the  candidate's  ability  in  this  field 
without  asking  him  to  express  himself  on  definite  topics  from  books, 
and  how  choose  definite  topics  except  from  definite  books?  The 
only  alternative  would  be  to  take  the  secondary  school  teacher's 
word  for  it.      To  this  there  are  obvious  objections.      Not  to  mention 
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the  varying  standards  of  high  schools  large  and  small,  those  teachers 
who  protest  most  against  the  "deadening  effect"  of  the  required 
books  are  usually  just  those  who  fear  that  hard,  word-by-word  study 
of  a  masterpiece  will  kill  appreciation;  consequently  they  are  fre- 
quently not  prepared  to  say  just  how  intelligently  their  pupils  read. 
Any  teacher  who  has  fairly  tested  the  amazing  capacity  of  the  average 
mind  of  high  school  age  for  the  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  will  accept  the  painful  necessity  that  at  times  reduces  Milton 
to  the  level  of  a  text-book. 

That  intensive  study  of  the  required  books  kills  appreciation, 
however,  is  mere  assumption.  Not  every  high  school  graduate 
appreciates  good  literature;  and  of  course  one  who  does  not.  natur- 
ally blames  the  "dry"  and  "uninteresting"  study  of  the  prescribed 
books;  but  how  test  what  his  appreciation  would  have  been  if  led  in 
the  pleasant  primrose  paths  of  easy  reading,  or  how  prove  that  the 
teaching  which  he  calls  bad,  granted  it  was  so,  was  primarily  deter- 
mined by  the  books  read,  and  not  by  the  capacity  and  personality  of 
the  teacher? 

I  think  most  people  who  do  appreciate  literature  will  own  to  a 
training  in  exact,  hard  study  of  texts  at  some  time  in  their  career. 
Literature,  we  are  told,  should  be  inspiring.  It  should  be,  for 
knowledge  is  inspiration.  But  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  must 
precede  the  inspiration. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  ask  the  question  of  well-known  and  suc- 
cessful English  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  I  have  been  answered  that  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  English  do  not  hamper  the  best  ideals  of  the  work.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  why  any  fertile-minded  head  of  an  English 
department,  who  has  ideals  of  what  his  work  should  accomplish, 
cannot  shape  a  course  that  serves  those  ideals,  and  find  plenty  of 
place  in  it  for  the  specific  college  requirements.  And  if  the  ideal 
results  at  which  he  aims  are  solid  and  sound,  those  students  who 
approximately  attain  them  will  have  no  trouble  in  passing  the 
examinations. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  colleges  have  some  right  to  say  what  shall 
be  required  of  those  who  enter  their  gates,  and  let  us  be  honest 
enough  not  to  lay  all  our  failures  at  their  doors,  and  to  see  that  what 
they  now  ask  in  preparation  in  English  is,  after  all,  practically  what 
the  non-collegiate  walks  of  life  also  require. 


Foreign   Notes 

FRANCE 

The  August  number  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de  L'Enseignement 
has  an  interesting  review  of  higher  education  in  the  Philippines  as 
developed  through  three  centuries.  Among  the  sources  from  which 
the  account  has  been  drawn  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  articles 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  R.  L.  Packard.  The  article  covers  the  period  of  the 
American  occupancy  of  the  island  which  it  says,  "  has  not  only  given 
a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  the  ancient  institutions  founded  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  has  also  organized  in  the  Archipelago  a  school  system 
truly  worthy  of  a  modern  nation." 

The  efforts  of  the  present  government  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
development  of  primary  and  secondary  schools.  A  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1908,  a 
Board  of  Regents^appointed  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect,  and  an 
appropriation  of  100,000  pesos  ($50,000)  placed  at  its  disposition  for 
this  object.  The  complete  development  of  the  university  is  delayed  in 
order  that  the  standard  of  secondary  education  may  be  brought  up  to 
that  recognized  in  Western  nations.  Meanwhile  the  Philippine  Med- 
ical School  has  been  established,  the  classes  having  been  opened  for 
instruction  in  June,  1907.  Although  the  University  of  Saint  Thomas 
had  its  faculty  of  medicine  it  was  wanting  in  the  equipment  required 
by  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  and  the  number  of  accredited 
physicians  was  far  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  population.  In  1905 
it  was  estimated  that  there  was  only  one  doctor  in  the  island  for  every 
twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  view  of  the  contemplated  university  the  author  of  the  review 
before  us  says  : — 

Higher  education  in  the  Philippines  is  represented  by  two  establish- 
ments, differing  fundamentally  in  their  origin,  history,  methods  and 
language  of  instruction  :  The  university,  Saint  Thomas,  under  private 
management,  Catholic  and  Spanish ;  the  university  of  the  Philip- 
pines,— of  which  only  the  medical  section  has  yet  been  organized, — a 
state  university,  secular  and  American.  The  rivalrv,  or  at  least  the 
concurrence,  of  these  two  institutions  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
instructive,  representing  as  they  do,  under  the  same  social  conditions, 
two  races  differing  widely  in  their  ideas  and  tendencies. 
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The  International  Dentists'  Federation  was  held  in  Paris  in  March 
of  the  present  vear,  and  the  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the 
inauguration  of  "a  monument  to  the  American  dentist,  Horace  Wells, 
whose  claims  to  be  recognized  as  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia  tlius 
received  important  emphasis. 

The  society  of  higher  education  in  France  has  recently  conducted 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gation have  formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  reports,  the  last  of  which 
appears  in  the  July  number  of  the  Revue  Internationale,  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  society.  This  report,  prepared  by  Professor  Feilbogen 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  deals  with  the  higher  commercial  schools 
of  Germany  and  Austria;  it  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  in 
the  society,  which  is  also  reproduced  in  the  numlier  of  the  review 
referred  to. 

Although  France  itself  can  boast  of  several  commercial  schools  of 
the  higher  order  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  country  is  inferior  to 
Germany  in  respect  to  the  equipment  of  its  commercial  representatives 
in  foreign  countries.  On  account  of  this  inferiority  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Atlairs  to  provide  for  the 
recruitment  of  the  diplomatic  and  counsular  service,  by  a  body  of  men 
thoroughly  trained  in  commercial  science. 

The  University  of  Paris  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
for  promoting  closer  relations  with  the  universities  of  Latin-American 
countries.  For  this  purpose  the  great  special  schools  of  France, 
which  have  their  seat  at  Paris,  have  formed  a  society  to  which  the 
University  of  Paris  has  made  a  contribution  of  500  francs. 

LATIN-AMERICAN    COUNTRIES 

The  University  of  La  Plata,  Argentina,  marked  the  recent  organ- 
ization of  a  new  section  of  philosophy,  history  and  letters  by  inviting 
M.  Rafael  Altamira,  the  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of 
Oviedo,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  methods  in  historic  study 
and  research.  The  nineteen  lectures  of  the  series  were  delivered 
before  a  mixed  audience  of  students  and  hearers.  The  first  seven 
lectures  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  methods  in  general  as 
applied  to  history;  these  were  followed  by  seven  lectures  discussing 
the  application  of  the  piinciples  and  methods  laid  down,  to  the  par- 
ticular history  of  Argentina.  The  series  closed  by  a  consideration  of 
comparative  history,  and  of  history  in  its  relation  to  philosophy, 
sociology  and  ethics. 
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TECHNICAL    EDUCATION 

Technical  education  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  three  recognized 
grades — primary,  secondary  and  higher — is  a  subject  of  universal 
interest.  Official  reports,  national  and  municipal,  educational  journals 
and  daily  papers  are  full  of  the  topic,  and  bills  for  the  extension  and 
larger  endowment,  or  the  reorganization  of  this  department,  are  pend- 
ing in  the  legislatures  of  several  nations. 

Russia,  vs^hich  is  backward  in  the  matter  of  popular  education,  has 
a  well-organized  system  of  technical  training,  and  the  schools  of  this 
class  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  government  contributes  freely  to  the 
work,  and  the  liberality  of  private  citizens  in  this  respect  has  become 
proverbial.  Among  recent  contributions  for  this  purpose,  exceeding 
one  million  dollars,  may  be  noted,  the  donation  by  Th.  V.  Tchigeoff, 
railway  contractor,  amounting  to  two  and  one-half  million  dollars, 
for  five  industrial  schools  ;  and  the  donation  by  N.  P.  TrapeznikoflT, 
gold-mine  proprietor,  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million.  Several 
smaller  donations  ranging  from  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand 
are  also  reported. 

The  municipal  technical  school  of  Manchester,  England,  received 
for  the  last  scholastic  year  above  $50,000  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  largest  grant  paid  to  any  school  of  this  type.  The  grants 
from  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  County  Councils  amounted  to 
$8,000,  and  the  fees  of  students  to  $45,000.  The  total  expenditure 
was  $210,000,  the  rate  payers  of  Manchester  supplying  the  difference 
between  this  sum  and  the  total   of  the  receipts  specified. 

The  alumni  of  the  higher  commercial  schools  of  Madrid  at  a  recent 
congress  agreed  unanimously  that  the  schools  which  they  represented 
ought  to  complete  the  preparation  required  for  business  life,  and  that 
only  such  students  as  wished  to  enter  upon  diplomatic  or  administra- 
tive careers  should  be  expected  to  pursue  additional  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  institutions  of  a  different  class.  It  was  agreed  also  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure  for  graduates  of  the  commercial  schools 
additional  scholarships  enabling  the  holders  to  visit  foreign  countries 
in    order    to   become    familiar    with    their    commercial    methods   and 

demands. 

A.  T.  s. 
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The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life.     By  Charles  W.  Eliot.     Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  &  Co.     Price,  $1  net.  ,  .   ,    „  ,^ 

Thi  book  evidently  sets  forth  those  sources  of  sat.sfact.on  which  the  author 
halexperienced  in  his  own  long  and  fortunate  life.  They  are  good  hea  th, 
domestic  happiness  and  the  joy  of  work.  These  are  unquestionably  satisfac- 
tions to  any  one  who  is  in  like  manner  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them 
The  book  is  disappointing,  however,  to  one  who  has  been  led  by  its  t.tle.  and 
perhaps  by  preconceptions  based  upon  the  eminence  of  its  author,  to  expect 
a  revelation,  or,  at  least,  a  fresh  statement  of  the  real  and  fundamental  satis- 
factions of  life,-those  belonging  to  man  as  man,  to  men  as  children  of  God, 
and  as  brethren  of  each  other.  For  the  satisfactions  of  belief  in  God  as  a 
person  and  as  our  loving  father;  of  love,  for  our  fellow-men  impelling  us  to 
service  for  others  to  the  point  of  real  self-sacrifice;  and  ot  victory  over  sin, 
in  ourselves  and  others,  by  the  might  and  power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.-these 
are  not  even  hinted  at  in  this  volume.  It  gives  a  fair  statement  of  about  all  the 
satisfactions  a  man  may  expect  to  get,  if  he  is  fortunate,  in  a  material  world 
out  of  things  material.  But  there  is  little  comfort  offered  to  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  have  good  health,  or  who  have  not  happy  homes,  or  who  are  out 
of  work.  These  must  turn  again  to  that  old  gospel  of  the  Nazarene,  which  is 
as  good,  as  fundamental,  as  "durable"  now  as  ever,  and  which  meets  the 
deeper  needs  of  man  as  man,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate. President  Eliot's  book  is  interesting,— especially  the  chapter  which 
describes  the  typical  life  of  John  Gilley,  a  humble  Maine  fisherman.  Yet 
even  in  this  simple  man's  life  the  reader  will  feel  that  undoubtedly  there 
were  deeper  experiences  than  any  that  are  recorded  in  this  brief  biography. 
The  deepest  and  most  durable  satisfactions  of  life  are  found  not  in  what  we 
get  but  in  what  we  give.  Only  indirectly,  as  implied  in  the  durable  satisfac- 
tion of  work,  are  the  latter  referred  to  in  Dr.  Eliot's  volume. 

A  Descriptive  List  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Schools.  The  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  20  West  44th  Street,  New 
York  City,  has  just  issued  its  Bulletin  No.  11,  which  is  "A  Descriptive  List  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  United  States."  The  materials  for  this 
catalogue  have  been  compiled  by  Edward  H.  Reisner,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society.  The  contents  fall  into  eight  divisions, — the  most  important  of  which 
are  those  on  Intermediate  Industrial  Schools,  Trade  Schools  (Day  Courses), 
Technical  Schools  (Day  Courses),  Apprentice  Schools  and  Evening  Schools 
giving  (a)  Technical  and  (b)  Practical  Shop  Courses.  The  pamphlet  was 
published  as  the  result  of  a  general  demand  for  a  tabulation  of  the  main  facts 
and  features  of  the  administration  and  curricula  of  the  industrial  and  trade 
schools  at  present  in  operation  in  this  country.  As  a  majority  of  the  existing 
Intermediate  Industrial  Schools  have  been  inaugurated  within  a  period  of  two 
years,  the  facts  relating  to  this  section  are  of  particular  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  modern  educational  movements. 
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Selections  from  Early  German  Literature.  By  Klara  Hechtenberg  Col- 
Htz,  Ph.D.,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Philology  in  Smith 
College  and  in  Oxford  University.     American  Book  Company.      Price,  $1. 

This  is  a  reader  designed  to  acquaint  students  of  German  Literature  with 
the  chief  authors  of  the  Old  and  Middle  High  German  periods.  The  selec- 
tions cover  the  early  pagan  and  Christian  writings,  the  chief  works  of  Early 
Middle  High  German,  the  popular,  court  and  best  epics,  and  the  Minne- 
singers, arranged  chronologically,  beginning  with  Ulfilas.  Each  group  is 
preceded  by  a  historical  and  explanatory  paragraph ;  the  literary  references, 
following  the  text,  furnish  ample  information  on  sources  and  texts.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  general  student  the  specimens  are  given  in  Modern  German 
translation,  preserving  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  translations  chosen  the 
form,  spirit  and  meter  of  the  original.     Modern  spelling  is  employed. 

Dynamo  Laboratory  Manual.  For  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Vol- 
ume I,  Direct-current  Studies  and  Tests.  By  William  Suddards  Franklin, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Lehigh  University,  and  William  Esty,  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  in  Lehigh  University.  With  the  co-operation  of 
Stanley  S.  Seyfert  and  Clarence  E.  Clewell.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.75  net. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  authors'  manual,  and  covers  direct-current 
studies  and  tests  in  three  sets  of  experiments.  The  authors  state  that  the 
object  of  arranging  the  experiments  in  sets  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  man- 
ual by  students  of  different  grades,  that  is,  by  students  who  devote  but  a 
short  time  to  dynamo  laboratory  work,  and  by  students  who  devote  a  longer 
time  to  this  subject.  A  dominant  feature  of  the  experiments  in  the  manual  is 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  purely  pedagogical  aspects  of  laboratory  work ; 
this  in  marked  difference  from  most  manuals  which  would  have  the  students 
discover  a  large  part  of  modern  science  for  themselves. 

An  Introduction  to  Old  French  Phonology  and  Morphology.  By  Fred- 
erick Bliss  Luquiens,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University.     Yale  University  Press. 

This  is  a  grammar  intended  not  only  to  introduce  beginners  to  the  study  of 
Old  French  phonology  and  morphology  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
but  also  to  facilitate  their  progress  to  an  advanced  grammar.  The  book 
contains  several  pedagogical  devices  unusual  in  Old  French  grammars :  the 
irregular  verbs  are  pre'sented  after  the  manner  of  most  grammars  of  modern 
French;  in  most  of  the  paradigms  Old  French  forms  and  related  Latin  forms 
are  so  presented  that  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin  may  help  the  memory; 
a  glossary  of  technical  terms  is  provided  for  those  who  are  not  used  to  the 
historical  study  of  language.  The  work  is  designedly  made  as  introductory 
to  the  use  of  Schwan  and  Behrens'  Grammatik  des  Altfranzosischen,  the 
authoritative  grammar  of  Old  French. 

Ethics  for  Children.     A  guide  for  teachers  and  parents.     By  Ella  Lyman 
Cabot.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 
The  Educational  Association  of  South  Dakota  was  one  of  the  first  educa- 
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tional  bodies  to  advocate  the  giving  of  ethical  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  A  committee  of  fifteen  members  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course 
of  study  along  these  lines.  In  February,  '09,  the  author  of  this  book  was 
invited  to  write  a  book  of  ethical  instruction  in  the  grades,  and  this  volume 
is  the  result.  It  is  admirably  arranged  with  ■  suggestions  for  each  year  of 
school  life  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  Not  only  teachers,  but  also 
and  especially  parents  will  find  here  material  which  is  well  chosen,  practical 
and  effective  in  the  presentation  of  such  subjects  as  courage,  faithfulness, 
compassion,  forgiveness,  perseverance,  love  of  our  country,  self-reliance,  the 
value  of  time,  etc. 

The  Education  of  Women.  By  Marion  Talbot.  Chicago  University 
Press.     Price,  $1.37  postpaid. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  century  in  the  status  of 
women  in  social,  business,  educational  and  home  life  are  carefully  noted  in 
this  volume.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  educational 
changes  that  have  resulted  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  book  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  showing  not  only  what  has  been  done,  but  also 
what  can  be  still  further  accomplished  in  bringing  to  women  their  full  rights 
and  privileges  in  modern  life. 

English  Poems.  Selected  and  edited  with  illustrative  and  explanatory 
notes  and  bibliographies  by  Walter  C.  Bronson,  Ltt.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Brown  University.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price, 
fl.50  net.     Students'  Edition,  $1  net. 

This  volume  covers  Old  English  and  Middle  English  periods,  about  450  to 
1550  A.  D.  It  is  especially  intended  for  college  use,  and  will  aid  students  in 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Old  English  poetry.  There  is  an  excellent 
glossary,  and  the  notes  are  lucid  and  helpful. 

Comrades  of  the  Trails.  By  G.  E.  Theodore  Roberts,  with  illustrations 
and  decorations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price,  .$1.60. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  charm  the  average  boy  at  a  glance.  It  is  a  story 
of  Dick  Ramsey,  and  abounds  in  exciting  incidents  of  the  hunt  among  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  forest.  The  hero  has  all  sorts  of  thrilling  adventures, 
many  of  which  come  out  well  and  some  of  them  the  reverse.  A  good  deal  of 
valuable  nature  study  lore  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  The  illustrations  are 
very  happy.  They  alone  should  sell  many  copies  of  this  attractive  book  for 
boys. 

Nature  Drawings  From  Various  Points  of  View.  Edited  by  Henry 
Turner  Bailey,  and  published  by  the  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 

This  is  a  useful  collection  of  sketches,  some  of  them  given  in  colors  which 
will  interest  teachers  and  pupils  in  drawing.  Most  of  the  papers  brought 
together  in  this  volume  were  originally  published  in  the  School  Arts  Book. 
Many  of  the  pictures  are  reproductions  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  different  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts.  We  cannot  have  too 
much  material  of  this  kind. 
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The  Conflict  of  Naturalism  and  Humanism.  By  Willystine  Goodsell, 
Ph.D.,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

This  is  number  33  in  the  series  of  "Contributions  to  Education,"  published 
by  the  Teachers'  College.  It  is  a  learned  monograph,  sketching  the  develop- 
ment of  human  thought  in  relation  to  supernaturalism,  humanism  and  natu- 
ralism throughout  the  centuries.  There  is  a  fine  chapter  on  humanism  and 
naturalism  in  Education,  and  careful  attention  is  given  in  the  last  chapter  to 
the  pragmatic  theory  of  knowledge.  Classes  in  philosophy  will  find  the  book 
interesting  and  helpful. 

Qod's  Troubadour.  A  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Sophia  Jewett. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Price,  §1.25  net. 

St.  Francis  is  a  favorite  poet  saint,  the  dominant  note  of  whose  life  was 
love.  This  volume  is  a  worthy  biography  of  this  excellent  man.  The  illus- 
trations are  remarkably  fine  in  themselves,  making  the  volume  attractive  at 
first  sight;  and  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  text  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  one  of  the  really  good  books  of  the  year  for  young  people. 

Longfellow  and  Other  Essays.  By  Wifliam  P.  Trent.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     Price,  ^1.50  net. 

Besides  the  essay  on  Longfellow,  which  is  practically  identical  with  an 
address  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Longfellow  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1907,  this  volume  contains  essays  on  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  Spenser,  The  Relations  of  History  and  Literature,  Thoughts 
on  the  Bicentenary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Milton  After  Three  Hundred  Years,  The 
Tartarin  Books  and  their  Author  and  the  Centenary  of  Poe.  These  literary 
subjects  are  treated  with  great  brilliancy  of  thought,  and  will  be  much  enjoyed 
by  all  students  of  literature. 

Bibliography  of  History.  For  Schools  and  Libraries,  with  descriptive 
and  critical  annotations.  By  Chas.  M.  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  Baltimore,  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Lida 
E.  Tall,  Supervisor  Grammar  Grades,  Baltimore,  Md.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     Price,  60  cents  net. 

Teachers  of  History  will  find  this  a  valuable  reference  volume.  It  is  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the 
Middle  States  and.  Maryland.  It  lists  the  principal  books  of  modern  times  on 
History.  The  authors'  names  are  given  in  bold-faced  type  followed  by  the 
title  of  the  book,  date  of  publication,  date  of  revision  if  any,  price,  publisher's 
name,  series,  if  it  belongs  to  such,  and  a  brief  characterization  of  the  work. 
It  covers  the  general  books  relating  to  the  teaching  of  History,  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  History,  European  and  American  History,  Histories  of  countries 
not  otherwise  included,  historical,  stories  for  the  school,  and  stories  for  chil- 
dren preparatory  to  the  study  of  history.  It  will  be  a  helpful  guide  to  teachers 
who  are  dealing  with  this  important  branch  of  the  curriculum. 

Educational    Psychology.      Second    edition,    revised    and    enlarged.     By 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  applies  to  a  number   of   educational    problems,  the   principles 
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and  methods  of  exact  science.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  n  fluence 
of  sex  of  ancestry  both  near  and  remote,  of  environment,  md.v.dvml  differ- 
ences' 'types  of  intellect  and  character,  exceptional  children,  etc.  There  are 
extensive  tables  which  are  based  on  actual  investigations,  and  the  book  con- 
tains charts  and  drawings  illustrative  of  the  subjects  treated.  It  w,l  be  o 
ereat  interest  and  value  to  students  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  who  will 
find  in  its  pages  many  new  and  old  facts,  but  always  presented  from  new  view- 
points. 
What   Is   Essential?      By   George  Arthur   Andrews.      T.    Y.    Crowell     & 

Co.,  New   York.     Price,  $1. 

This  is  a  book  with  a  mission.  The  author  seeks  to  set  forth  that  which  is 
accepted  in  common  by  all  Christian  men,-the  few  simple,  fundamental 
truths  underlying  the  beliefs  of  every  religious  denomination.  The  argument 
is  so  compact,  clear  and  simple  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  reader's  mind. 
The  view-point  is  distinctly  modern.  The  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  is  related 
closely  and  suggestively  to  present-day  interests,  and  the  great  principles,  not 
rules,  which  he  laid  down  are  seen  to  be  universal.  No  one  can  thoughtfully 
read  this  volume  without  finding  life,  forever  after,  more  significant,  more  in- 
teresting. The  book  should  win  back  to  a  reasonable  religious  faith  and  life 
many  who  have  swung  off  from  the  old  orthodoxy  into  practical  unbelief. 
There  is  a  sweet  reasonableness  about  it,  and  a  frankness  in  admitting  the  un- 
tenableness  of  many  of  the  old  doctrines,  that  will  conciliate  many  who  have 
come  to  think  of  themselves  as  forever  out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with  all 
religion.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  lend  to  young  men  who  are  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  unbelief  and  worldliness. 


Periodical   Notes 

^The  October  LippincoWs' Magazine  publishes  the  (irst  inst.illmcnt  of  General  Ch.-irlcs  King's 
literary  reminiscences.  These  reminiscences  cover  three  decades  ;ind  will  prove  interesting 
reading  for  any  one  with  literary  aspirations.  The  title  of  the  paper  is  "Thirty  Years  of  Pen- 
craft."—The  Delineator  for  October  has  a  table  of  contents  that  may  well  arouse  a  spirit  of  envy 
among  its  competitors.  Its  serial  story,  "The  Unforeseen,"  grows  more  intensely  intercstini^,  and 
among  the  short  stories,  "  Mrs.  Bankliurst  to  Dinner,"  by  Ilenrj'  S.  Harrison,  claims  attention  by 
its  wealth  of  gay  humor,  as  bright  and  crisp  as  an  October  day. — "  Holy  Week  in  Jerusalem,"  by 
Robert  Hichens,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  articles  appearing  in  the  October  Century  Magazine. 
Mr.  Hichens'  power  of  vivid  description  is  little  less  than  marvelous.  As  one  reads,  one  hears 
the  music  of  the  wonderful  bells,  sees  the  great  throng  of  people  and  feels  the  hush  and  darkness 
of  the  great  church  into  which  the  procession  "quietly,  softly  vanishes."  Two  color  drawings  by 
Jules  Guerin  are  sympathetic  illustrations. — In  the  current'issue  of  Success  Magazine  wt  note 
an  article  on  "What  is  the  Matter  With  Our  High  Schools,"  bv  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  of  the 
Biology  Department  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  New  York.  The  article  is  an  able  one, 
with  many  practical  hints  about  the  needed  change  to  perfect  the  high  school  work. — Mary  D. 
Hopkins  writes  most  interestingly  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  of  "An  American 
Schoolgirl  in  Germany,"  As  one  reads  this  article  one  does  not  wonder  that  Germany  is  proud 
of  its  pedagogy,  its  system  and  correct  method.  The  author  thinks  America  has  not  discovered 
the  ultimate  secret  of  teaching.  She  writes  :"  Before  all  teaching  comes  the  teacher,  the  great, 
the  gifted  personality.  High  vitalitj'  and  the  gift  of  God,  these  are  the  essentials.  Other  things 
may  make  a  teacher  good,  there  is  certainly  nothing  else  that  makes  him  great." 
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Vocational  Education 

MASON    A.    HAWKINS,    BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 

OT  man}'  j^ears  ago  a  proposition  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  in  the  schools  would  have  been 
regarded  as  little  short  of  ridiculous.  Such  a 
scheme  of  education  is  to-day  received  with  pro- 
found appreciation.  Two  causes  have  operated 
to  bring  about  this  change:  on  the  one  hand, 
great  economic  development  with  the  attendant 
revolution  of  industry;  the  breaking  awa}'  from 
individual  and  family  production ;  the  division  and  sub-divi- 
sion of  labor;  the  concentration  of  population  in  cities,  and 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  apprenticeship  system  through 
the  introduction  of  machinery;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  fail- 
ure, and  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  absolute  inability  of  the 
home  to  develop  a  scheme  of  vocational  training  that  would 
maintain  the  home  in  [the  position  formerly  held  b}'  it,  as  the 
school  of  applied  arts  have  given  birth  to  this  new  demand. 
Training  for  the  simple  forms  of  industrial  service  cannot  now 
be  economicallj'  acquired  in  the  home,  and  the  more  technical 
training  cannot  be  acquired  there  at  all.  Even  if  machinery 
and  the  sub-division  of  labor  had  not  rendered  the  apprentice- 
ship training  of  the  home  inadequate,  other  things  remaining 
as  they  are,  the  famiW  needs  would  have  driven  the  child  from 
the  bench  of  the  apprentice  into  some  field  of  industrj^  for 
immediate  pecuniary  returns,  for  in   many  cases  so  small  is 
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the  average  earnings  of  the  American  laborer  that  frequently 
the  mother  and  children  must  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  sup- 
plement the  meager  wage  of  the  husband  and  father.  It  is 
common  knowledge,  as  is  shown  in  the  figures  given  else- 
where, that  many  children  of  school  age  are  actually  at  work. 

But  granting  that  training  for  the  industries  is  necessary, 
how  can  it  be  justified  (1)  as  education?  and  CI)  as  a  proper 
field  for  state  activity? 

Examining  the  meaning  of  education  as  commonly  given 
there  appear  two  dominant  ideas:  first,  the  idea  of  developing 
the  powers  of  the  individual;  second,  developing  the  indi- 
vidual with  reference  to  his  usefulness  to  society. 

Thus  Professor  Ilanus  says:  "Education  is  the  preparation 
for  the  participation  in  and  the  appreciation  of  life's  activ- 
ities." To  appreciate  his  composite  environment  the  indi- 
vidual must  have  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  developed. 
And  to  participate  in  life's  activities  he  must  have  acquired 
skill  and  proficiency  in  the  use  ot  the  tools  necessary  for 
service. 

Restating  the  same  twofold  aspect  of  education  in  a  changed 
form,  "Education  is  the  process  of  the  reconstruction  of 
experience,  giving  it  a  more  socialized  value  through  the 
medium  of  increased  individual  elficiency."  A  new  idea  is 
revealed  in  this  definition,  the  idea  of  evolution,  progress. 
Through  the  reconstruction  of  experience  the  individual  is  to 
be  brought  in  touch  with  what  President  IJutler  calls  "the 
inheritance  of  the  race."  But  the  individual  is  not  merely  to 
receive  these  inheritances  and  like  the  slothful  and  unprofit- 
able servant  hide  them  away  in  his  mind.  He  is  to  improve 
upon  them,  giving  them  a  new  socialized  value;  and  making 
theni  more  useful  to  society  through  his  increased  individual 
efficiency  in  them. 

Vocational  education,  then,  stands  justified  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  if  it  adds  aught  to  the  welfare  of  society 
through  increased  eflSciency  of  the  individual. 

And  what  better  sanction  can  the  state  desire  than  to  pro- 
vide a  training  that  will  make  a  contented,  self-supporting 
citizen,  who  by  training  is  competent  and  willing  to  make 
positive  contribution  for  the;perpetuity_of  society.     We  must, 
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therefore,  not  merely  approve  the  provision  for  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  phases  of  education:  we  must  provide 
for  them  a  workable  school  program. 

One  must,  however,  always  bear  in  mind  the  hierarchy  of 
aims  of  the  individual  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  a  har- 
monious development  of  mind  and  body  for  service.  So 
much  for  the  field  of  education  in  its  general  aspect.  And 
though  we  must  always  insist  that  education,  whether  voca- 
tional or  non-vocational,  shall  furnish  insight  as  well  as  skill, 
culture  as  well  as  applied  art,  we  are  here  concerned  with  that 
form  of  education  that  will  give  skill  practicable  for  getting  a 
living  through  the  more  ordinar}'  channels  of  life. 

Vocational  education  embraces  four  general  classes  of  ser- 
vice: professional,  commercial,  productive  and  domestic.  "Of 
these,"  sa3^s  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  "the  professional  callings  are  parth^  provided  for, 
partly  at  public  and  partly  at  private  expense. 

"The  activities  which  may  be  classed  as  commercial,  includ- 
ing all  that  has  to  do  with  the  process  of  distribution  and 
exchange  are  provided  largely  at  public  expense.  The  schools 
send  out  salesmen,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  typewriters  and  sten- 
ographers in  ever  increasing  numbers.  These  are  the  occupa- 
tions which  will  allow  clean  hands  and  good  clothes."  The 
Commission  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  training  for  the 
occupations  bearing  upon  production  in  contradistinction  to 
those  bearing  upon  distribution  is  only  provided  educationally 
in  their  most  advanced  and  scientific  forms, — in  schools  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  and  the  like. 

We  are  concerned  here,  not  with  professional  and  commer- 
cial training,  for  the  high  school  already  prepares  the  way  for 
the  former,  while  the  latter  is  now  receiving  the  consideration 
of  statesmen  and  educators.  Nor  can  we  here  give  space  to 
the  subject  of  training  for  domestic  occupation  because  of  the 
personal  and  ill-defined  character  of  the  work;  we  hope  to 
indicate  merel}'  the  kind  of  training  in  the  building  trades, 
dairying,  painting  and  the  like,  which  may  be  taught  in  an 
ordinary  six  years'  course  from  the  seventh  grade  through  the 
high  school. 

The  ages  of  pupils  during  this  period  will  range  ordinarily 
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from  twelve  to  eighteen.  In  spite  of  the  compulsory  school 
laws,  operative  in  the  North,  many  pupils  drop  out  of  school 
when  they  reach  the  fourteen-year  mark,  and  a  few  at  an 
earlier  age.  x\gain  at  the  sixteenth  birthday  a  heavier  draft 
is  made  upon  the  enrollment,  and  many  more  leave  the  schools. 

A  glance  at  the  Census  (12th)  figures  for  the  school  popula- 
tion, and  the  enrollment  at  these  ages  emphasizes  the  need  of 
vocational  education. 

I. 

Population  of  school  age  0"5  to  20  years  inclusive).  Total. 
26,099,788.  Male,  18,08().160:  Female,  1:{.01:{.(>2H.  White. 
22,479,211;   Negro,  8.500.194. 

II. 
Population    attending    school.       Total.     l."),:5Sr).(;2.S.      Male. 
6,678,867;     Female,    6.706.7()1.       White.     1l'.24.-).220:     Negro. 
1,096,774. 

HI. 
Per  cent  of  population  of  school  age  attending  school.   Total. 
50.5.     W'hite,  53.6;  Negro,  81.0. 

IV. 

Per  cent  of  population  of  specified  age  attending  school. 
5  to  9  years,  48.1;  10  to  14  years,  79,8;  15  to  20  years,  2().8. 

Population  at  specified   age  periods.      From   5   to   9   vears 
8,889,339;  10  to  14,  8,091,951;  15  to  19,  7,577,324. 

Population  at  specified  age  periods  attending  school.     5  to  9 
years,  4,273,815;    10   to    14  vears,   6,459,933;    15    to   19  year*; 
2,445,537. 

The  figures  are  taken  for  convenience  from  the  12th  Census. 
More  recent  figures  would  show  relativelv  the  same  conditions. 
No.  I  shows  children  by  race  and  sex  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States  in  1900.  No.  II  shows  the  population  of  school 
age  attending  school.  No.  Ill  shows  the  percentage  of  pop- 
ulation of  school  age  attending  school.  From  III  we  find  that 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  one  half  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  school  age  attend  school,  while  for  the  negroes  a 
little  less  than  one  third  attend  school. 

In  the  special  age  periods  shown  in  IV  nearly  one  half  of  the 
children  between   the  ages  of  5  and  9  are   in   school;    three 
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fourths  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  and  onl}^  one  fourth  of 
these  between  the  ages  15  and  20  are  in  school. 

As  ominous  as  these  figures  are,  we  should  surely  find  them 
worse  at  certain  age  periods,  fourteen  and  over,  in  very  large 
cities  and  in  niral  districts.  For  this  reason  local  conditions, 
including  the  demand  for  child  labor  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18,  and  the  kind  of  labor  open  to  them  must  be  investigated 
in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  vocational  education 
necessary  for  that  place.  The  possible  variation  from  time  to 
time  in  character  of  work  and  industries  must  also  be  consid- 
ered. It  would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  repro- 
duce here  a  detailed  study  of  an\'  community  in  this  respect. 
We  can  give  here  merely  a  tentative  scheme  which  maj^  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  any  given  communit}-. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  survey  of  vocational  education 
already  attempted  may  be  profitable. 

There  are  man}-  schools,  largel\'  of  a  private  character,  giv- 
ing training  ranging  from  plain  dressmaking  and  cooking  to 
the  most  highly  specialized  forms  of  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art.  Pratt  Institute,  Brookljm,  Drexel  in  Philadel- 
phia for  women;  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
and  the  various  business  and  technical  schools  for  men  are  not- 
ably successful  as  schools  of  vocational  training.  However, 
these  schools  are  for  the  most  part  technical,  and  are  designed 
to  fit  the  few  for  important  posts,  and  not  to  prepare  the  rank 
and  file  better  to  earn  a  living.  The  requirements  of  such 
schools  are  beyond  the  twelve  or  fourteen  year  old  pupil. 

More  nearly  answering  the  problem  in  hand  is  the  Man- 
hattan Trades  School  of  New  York,  for  girls. 

The  Manhattan  Trades  School  was  founded  November  1, 
1901.  Its  aim  is  threefold:  "(1)  to  improve  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  young  workers;  (2)  to  help  the  industries  employ- 
ing women  b}'  giving  them  skilled  workers  with  trained  minds 
as  well  as  trained  hands;  (3)  to  serve  the  countr}'  by  improv- 
ing conditions  of  labor  and  b}^  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
woman's  work  and  life."  The  school  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  carrying  out  these  aims,  but  not  without  overcoming  serious 
difficulties.  We  note  them  in  passing  for  they  are  difficulties 
such  as  will  be  met  in  any  school  for  industrial  training. 
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Difficulties:  "(DA  trade  school  should  be  open  all  the  year: 
(2)  the  work  should  be  done  upon  correct  materials  which  are 
often  expensive  and  perishable;  (3)  super\-isors  should  have 
broad  training  both  in  trades  and  work  of  education,  and  (4) 
there  should  be  a  skilled  supervisor  for  each  industry  taught."" 
To  the  problems  of  administration  must  be  added  the  irregular 
attendance  of  pupils  coming  from  very  poor  families.  For 
such  children  any  education  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  is  obtained  with  the  greatest  sacrifice  and  difficulty. 
The  lack  of  statistics  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
available,  and  the  unfriendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  prospective 
employers  and  pupils  make  it  very  difficult  to  project  a  practical 
course  of  study  for  a  particular  locality.  The  Manhattan 
Trades  School  has,  nevertheless,  met  all  these  difhculties  with 
marked  success.  It  gives  a  short  course  of  one  year  to  pupils 
who  must  go  to  work  at  once. 

The  supervisors  of  the  various  industries  taught  in  the  school 
investigate  and  supply  information  with  respect  to  their  several 
trades,  giving  among  other  things  the  kind  and  number  of 
workers  desired. 

The  managers  of  industries  soon  learn  to  respect  the  intelli- 
gence and  skill  of  what  we  call  for  want  of  a  better  name — tht 
trades  graduate.  Girls  who  have  attended  the  school  only  one 
year  receive  a  larger  wage  than  those  who  enter  the  industries 
without  any  special  training.  The  knowledge  ot  that  fact  has 
influenced  even  the  poorest  families  to  give  their  girls  at  least 
a  year's  training  in  the  trades  school. 

The  average  trades  school  girl  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  gram- 
mar school.  The  seventh  grade  gives  up  the  largest  number, 
with  a  goodly  representation  from  the  sixth  and  even  the  fifth 
grades.  A  very  few  are  of  high  school  rank.  The  attainments 
of  pupils  in  cultural  subjects  have  been  very  meager.  And  in 
the  short  course  offered  by  the  trades  school  it  is  difficult  to 
place  emphasis  on  other  than  vocational  subjects.  A  longer 
school  period  is  necessary  for  a  fuller  training,  which,  perhaps, 
will  be  secured  only  by  resort  to  compulsory  attendance  laws, 
as  in  Germany,  where  the  boy  or  girl  in  actual  employment  is 
compelled  to  attend  school  evenings  and  a  portion  of  one  or 
more  day  sessions  each  week. 
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The  trades  taught  at  the  Manhattan  Trades  School  are: 
dressmaking,  millinery,  operating,  novelty  and  trade  art. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Commission  for 
1906  shows  some  very  interesting  things  about  industrial  edu- 
cation and  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  it.  The  Commis- 
sion finds  that  no  instruction  has  been  furnished  at  public 
expense  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  farming,  dairying,  gar- 
dening, building  trades,  cabinet  making,  machine  shop  prac- 
tice, boot  and  shoe  making,  tanning,  printing,  bookkeeping, 
dressmaking,  milliner}^  embroider}'  and  designing.  The  state 
supports  an  agricultural  college,  but  offers  no  preparatory  course 
in  agriculture  in  secondary  schools.  The  few  private  schools 
for  trades  and  industrial  branches  are  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  excellent  facilities  of  the  European  State  Systems. 

From  its  investigations  the  committee  draws  the  following 
conclusions: — 

'*1.  For  the  majority  of  pupils  who  leave  school  and  enter 
the  industries  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  the  first  three  3^ears  are 
wasted.  A  practical  training  open  to  these  pupils  would  keep 
in  school  many  who  leave  of  their  own  volition. 

"2.  Those  who  stay  in  school  until  16  or  18  3'ears  of  age  are, 
because  of  greater  training  and  industry,  able  to  enter  higher 
forms  of  industry,  and  acquire  facility  in  their  work  more 
speedilj'  than  those  of  less  maturity  and  training.  Yet  these 
also  have  little  practical  knowledge  of  industrial  matters,  and 
are  lacking  in  manual  skill. 

"3.  The  productive  industries  of  the  state  must  depend  upon 
chance  for  their  recruits. 

"4.  This  condition  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  production 
and  lower  the  quality  of  the  output. 

''5.  Industries  of  £tate  need  greater  skill  and  taste  in  work- 
manship. 

'*6.  The  state  needs  wider  diffusion  of  industrial  intelligence. 

"7.  Girls  need  training  in  good  housekeeping  and  training 
for  the  industries." 

The  report  discloses  this  startling  fact:  in  highly  developed 
Massachusetts,  with  its  culture  and  learning,  its  resources  and 
wealth,  25,000  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  at 
work,   or  at  least  out  of   school.      A  careful  study  of   man}^ 
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industries,  cities,  schools  and  homes  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  embracing  more  than  5,000  children,  prove  the  waste  of 
these  years  when  spent  out  of  school.  For  boys  and  girls  who 
go  to  work  at  14  are  compelled  to  enter  the  least  skilled  and 
undeveloped  branches  wherein  little  increase  in  salary  is  pos- 
sible, and  practically  no  chance  for  advancement.  And  the 
crime  of  it  all  is  that  these  children  could  be  kept  in  school  for 
their  parents  can  afford  it,  if  only  the  school  provided  what  the 
children  need.  That  the  training  for  industries  pays  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  those  who  enter  the  shops  and  factories  at  a 
later  age  enter  upon  work  which  requires  more  skill  and 
maturity,  and  in  a  few  years  outstrip  the  boy  and  thi-  girl  who, 
entering 'the  factory  at  14  are  still  confined  to  work  requiring 
little  skill  and  offering  small  wages.  As  in  New  York,  chil- 
dren who  enter  the  low  grade  industries  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  The  history  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  in  this  respect  would  mijst  likely  repeat  itself 
with  slight  variation  in  every  other  state  of  the  I'nion. 

What  is  clearh' needed,  then,  is  training  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  IG.  From  the  census  figures  given  above  it 
is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  children  droji  out  of  school 
on  or  about  the  fourteenth  year.  For  such  ciiildren  a  modified 
course  of  instruction  must  be  offered  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  to  fit  them  somewhat  for  the  work  upon  which  they  are 
to  enter.  In  addition,  compulsory  attendance  upon  evening 
schools  should  be  required.  For  those  who  can  remain  in 
school  until  1(5  or  18  years  of  age,  a  more  complete  technical 
or  trade  education  should  be  provided. 

It  would  be  difiicult  here  to  map  out  a  course  of  instruction. 
That  must  be  determined  largely  by  the  taste  and  ability  of  the 
individual,  the  kind  of  employment  he  desires  to  enter,  the 
standards  of  the  community  and  the  means  at  hand  for  pro- 
viding such  training. 

The  subjects  of  the  curriculum  should  embrace  the  cultural 
studies,  and  should  provide  special  training  along  industrial 
lines.  The  character  of  the  vocational  training  offered  and 
the  mdustrial  demands  will  determine  the  form  and  intensity 
of  the. latter,  while  the  former  should  be  made  culture-produc- 
ing  and  enlightening:    the  culture    and  enlightenment    to  be 
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manifested  in  the  individual's  consciousness  of  moral  and 
civic  relationships  and  responsibilities.  Subjects  like  draw- 
ing, composite  science  and  mathematics  should  find  concrete 
application  in  the  shop  work.  Well  planned  histor}^  courses, 
courses  in  physiology,  economics  and  civics  with  proper 
emphasis  upon  formal  instruction  in  English  must  form  the 
foundation  for  all  wholesome  vocational  training. 

The  question  of  housing  the  school  might  be  left  to  experts; 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  building  for  a  school  of  this  type  will 
necessarily  differ  from  the  ordinar}^  school  building.  The 
Manhattan  Trades  School  for  girls  is  housed  in  a  remodeled 
factory. 

Some  persons  raise  the  objection  that  trades  schools  should 
not  be  placed  close  to  academic  high  schools  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  pervert  the  serious  atmosphere  of  business  life. 
The  tendency  of  the  da}^  however,  a  tendenc}'  well  justified 
by  centralization  of  varied  industries  under  one  plant,  is  for 
cosmopolitan  high  schools.  Aside  from  economy  of  adminis- 
tration, it  is  believed  that  a  positive  civic  good  results  from  the 
necessary  mingling  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  follow 
different  vocations. 

The  problem  of  providing  teachers  and  supervisors  of  voca- 
tional schools  is  perhaps  rather  serious.  And  3'et,  as  one  noted 
educator  has  stated,  "if  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  need 
specially  trained  teachers  we  shall  find  them  somehow."  The 
present  academic  teacher  needs  to  undergo  regeneration  both 
as  to  aim  and  method  to  make  his  services  available,  while  the 
skilled  mechanic  must  supplement  his  knowledge  of  the  trades 
with  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  teachers  must  come  from  graduates  of  special  trades 
and  technical  schools,  and  commercial  high  schools,  as  also 
from  intelligent  skilled  artisans. 

Upon  the  superintendent  will  be  placed  the  task  of  supply- 
ing the  demand,  temporarily,  until  properly  trained  teachers 
can  be  secured.  And  the  superintendent  will  succeed  just  as 
he  has  in  the  past,  upon  the  introduction  into  the  curriculum 
of  courses  in  music,  drawing,  nature  study,  etc. ;  which  few 
teachers,  if  any,  were  prepared  to  teach.  Ukimately,  normal 
students  will  be  required  to  become  acquainted  more  or  less 
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intensively  with  one  or  more  trades,  and  the  skilled,  intelligent 
tradesman  through  night  schools  and  normal  extension  courses 
must  learn  the  principles  of  education.  With  superv'isors  and 
special  teachers  of  this  sort  a  large  supplementary'  force  of 
tradesmen  and  regular  teachers  might  be  utilized  as  instructors. 

It  is  anticipated  that  trades  unions  will  object  to  such  schools. 
But  when  the  unions  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  factor}-  system 
thrives  upon  unintelligent  labor,  and  that  with  greater  training 
and  more  improved  methods  of  labor  the  returns  to  labor 
increase,  their  objections  will  probably  disappear. 

In  conclusion,  such  training  for  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  16  as  will  interest  the  large  number  of  pupils 
who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  and  over,  a  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  enter  life  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  tools  of  at  least  one  gainful  occupation,  that  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  and  eventually  participate  in  the 
great  surrounding  social  and  civic  life,  marks  the  ethical  duty 
of  the  school  to  the  individual  from  the  standpoint  of  botli 
individual  and  society.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  require 
this  modicum  of  the  schools,  and  to  furnish  the  means  for  its 
accomplishment. 


The  Standard  of  Literary  Excellence 

ARTHUR    W.    SPENCER,    BROOKLINK,    MASSACHUSETTS 

^  '^'"■'llULL  of  the  American  lust  for  achievement,  dwell- 
I  ing  in  an  industrial  age,  we  are  not  without 
literary  ideals.  If  we  have  often,  as  a  nation, 
committed  the  excess  of  going  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  divorcing  literature  from  life  and 
the  world's  work,  history  shows  us  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  full  measure  the  power  of  lavish  appre- 
ciation of  that  which  is  best.  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  those  others  of  the  past  whose  names  shed  their 
glory  on  the  traditions  of  English  literature  are  as  trul}'  ours 
as  England's.  And  as  fast  as  moderns  across  the  sea  attain 
celebrity  we  admit  them  unquestioningly  to  places  beside  our 
own  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Poe  and  Whitman  in  the  pantheon 
of  honored  writers. 

It  would  be  eas}'  to  prove  that  popular  taste  in  this  country 
has  usually  shown  greatest  favor  toward  the  writers  in  closest 
sympathy  with  American  democrac}^  and  institutions.  Lowell 
and  Emerson  wrote  with  an  ardent  devotion  to  social  ideals; 
Longfellow  and  Whittier,  appealing  to  our  affections  rather 
than  to  our  reflective  faculties,  supported  rather  than  chal- 
lenged the  social  order;  and  while  Poe  and  Whitman  sounded 
a  note  of  more  or  less  alarming  individualism,  neither  enjoys 
the  same  place  in  the  national  esteem  as  Lowell,  Longfellow 
and  Emerson,  Whitman  having  found  his  most  ardent  votaries 
among  those  in  whom  the  love  of  nature  and  man  waged  uncer- 
tain combat  with  law  and  custom,  and  Poe  his  among  those  in 
whom  aesthetic  appreciation  was  exceptionally  specialized.  As 
a  people  we  have  never  lost  our  heads  to  individualism  in  liter- 
ature, even  though,  as  will  presentl}^  be  pointed  out,  we  have 
been  influenced  to  divert  a  little  from  the  path  of  common 
sense  b}^  un-American  tendencies  which  we  have  not  3'et  domes- 
ticated. Despite  their  genius,  writers  like  Thoreau,  with  his 
I-defy-society-and-convention  sort  of  individualism,  and  Poe,, 
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with  his  aesthetic  individualism,  have  not  had  the  same  hold 
on  popular  appreciation  as  writers  less  immersed  in  self- 
centered  contemplation  and  more  typical  of  the  society  in  which 

we  live. 

However,  an  alien  force  has  unfortunately  been  exerted  to 
super-impose  upon  the  American  people,  from  without,  an 
abnormal  and  alien  standard  of  literary  excellence.  Criticism 
in  this  country  reflects  too  often  a  false  attitude  which  mis- 
conceives literary  excellence,  and  applies  the  term  excellent 
only  to  works  of  a  limited  class  possessing  the  sole  essential 
of  good  technique — one,  but  by  no  means  the  only  essential  of 
good  literature. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  trace  this  influence  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  for  that  university  represents  also  the  antithetical 
tradition;  moreover  this  influence  has'  its  birtli  in  a  social 
derangement  rather  than  in  academical  limitations.  It  is  inter- 
esting, however,  to  see  to  what  extent  Oxford  men  liave  sub- 
stituted the  more  or  less  unsocial  ideal  of  self-culture  for  that 
of  participation  in  the  social  order.  Matthew  Arnold  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetr}^  at  Oxford,  and  like  that  other  IJalliol  poet, 
Clough,  was  at  one  time  a  fellow  of  Oriel.  Ruskin  was  made 
Slade  Professor  somewhere  about  1870.  I>urne-Jones  and 
Morris  both  studied  at  Exeter  College.  Swinburne  and  An- 
drew Lang  were  graduated  from  Balliol,  Pater  was  a  fellow  of 
Brasenose,  and  Symonds  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen.  It  would 
be  folly  to  charge  all  of  these  with  indifference  to  the  social 
order;  in  Ruskin's  case  it  would  be  absurd,  and  in  Arnold's 
it  would  lead  to  a  grave  misconception.  It  would  be  unfair, 
also,  to  accuse  them  all  of  effeminacy  of  taste.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  lack  of  a  fundamental  quality  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  founded  on  a  receptive  attitude  toward  the 
facts  and  problems  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  social  life,  is 
only  too  apparent.  To  prove  this  one  has  only  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  wholesomely  sound  British  authors;  for 
example,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Gibbon,  Browning, 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  many  now  living  whom  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  unnamed. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Courthope,  in  a  lecture  on  "Law 
in  Taste,"  questioned  the  soundness  of  the  ideal  of  self-culture 
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which  he  had  seen  in  vogue  at  Oxford  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  result  had  been,  he  said,  more  or  less  of  antag- 
onism between  the  aims  of  culture  and  those  of  organized 
societ3\  There  had  not  been  the  interchange  of  intellectual 
influence  between  the  universities  and  the  world  of  action 
which  there  used  to  be.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed,  he 
thought,  to  the  great  civic  idea  of  Aristotle,  who  never  allowed 
himself  to  contemplate  questions  of  art  apart  from  those  of 
morals.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  the  correct  ideal  of  self-culture.  Man  being, 
according  to  the  Aristotelian  conception  which  underlies  the 
sound  political  and  social  theories  of  the  present  day,  a  social 
creature,  self-culture  must  include  the  cultivation  of  our  social 
capacities  and  concerns,  as  well  as  simply  of  that  side  of  the 
individual  which  develops  special  excellence  in  a  life  of  retire- 
ment and  non-participation.  Aestheticism  is  not,  as  some 
think,  incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  self-sacrifice;  but  it  does 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  social  ideal  to  attain  to  effect- 
iveness as  a  working  theorj'  of  self-culture. 

While  the  aesthetic  tradition,  the  dilettante  habit,  are  still  to 
be  regarded  as  alien  to  American  soil,  and  we  have  not  devel- 
oped a  school  of  writers  whose  work  is  modeled  on  that 
tradition,  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  popular  taste,  though 
robust  enough  to  keep  abnormal  forces  in  check,  has  been  less 
discriminating  than  it  would  have  been  had  we  been  left  in  this 
country  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  When  a  group  of 
Englishmen  make  conquest  of  a  certain  region  of  belles-lettres, 
and  take  possession  of  it  as  their  exclusive  property,  the  result 
is  a  widespread  impression  that  other  fields  of  literary  effort 
are  not  literature.  Accordingly  we  find  some  Americans  dis- 
posed to  regard  literature  with  scorn,  who  would  not  wish  to 
condemn  those  forms  of  it  possessing  most  usefulness  to 
society,  and  we  find  an  exaggerated  practicalism  which  would 
not  exist  except  as  a  protest  against  the  excesses  of  anti-social 
idealism.  As  in  the  case  of  Puritans  and  Roysterers  one 
excess  led  to  the  other,  and  as  unbridled  romanticism  has 
given  birth  to  flounced  and  furbelowed  classicism,  and  classi- 
cism in  its  turn  to  romanticism;  so  has  flabby,  fastidious 
idealism  caused  the  reaction  of  a  hard,  obtuse  materialism^ 
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The  middle  and  right  course  has  been  difficult  whenever  socie- 
ties have  indulged  in  such  excesses;  it  is  in  some  degree  diffi- 
cult now,  judging  from  the  hostile  camps  into  which  criticism 
is  divided.  And  public  opinion  is  readily  misled  by  the  war- 
fare between  critic  and  critic,  and  critic  and  author,  and  gets 
into  the  way  of  supposing  that  the  ideal  and  the  practical, 
literature  and  life,  art  and  affairs,  are  irreconcilable,  and  can 
by  no  possibility  be  brought  together  in  a  single  conception 
of  the  unity  of  thought  and  action. 

Another  condition  unfavorable  to  American  taste  is  the 
absorption  of  our  people  in  commercial  activities,  which  makes 
us  sometimes  disposed  to  undervalue  that  economic  utility 
which  cannot  readily  be  discerned.  Looking  upon  litera- 
ture as  trivial,  offering  no  legitimate  sphere  for  a  manly  ambi- 
tion, we  are  apt  to  overrate  the  frivolous  elements,  and  to 
underrate  the  serious  elements  in  literary  excellence,  mixing 
them  up  in  a  formula  of  our  own  which  fails  to  combine  them 
in  normal  proportions. 

However,  these  influences  hostile  to  sound  popular  taste 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  foisted  upon  us  without  our  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  what  they  meant,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  in  time  outgrow  them.  Then  literature  will  be  deemed 
co-extensive  with  the  spheres  of  thought  and  action,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  literary  excellence  is 
neither  imagination  nor  practicalism,  neither  commercial  utility 
nor  power  to  furnish  enjoj^ment.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it 
is  at  once  all  of  these,  in  fact  something  including  them  all. 

In  these  days  we  find  one  t3^pe  of  critic  resting  Emerson's 
right  to  immortality  on  condensation  of  style,  as  shown  by  his 
rendering  of  a  succinct  phrase  of  Tacitus.  Referring  to  the 
effigies  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  Roman  historian  impres- 
sively declared  "Praefulgebant  .  .  .  eo  ipso  quod  ...  non  vise- 
bantur."  The  meaning  was  expressed,  with  that  power  of 
condensation  which  we  are  told  establishes  a  claim  to  immor- 
tality, in  Emerson's  paraphrase,  "They  glared  through  their 
absences."  Is  Emerson's  fame,  then,  to  rest  on  his  technique, 
not  on  his  genius?  This  type  of  critic,  unfortunately  too  com- 
mon, errs  through  an  extravagant  devotion  to  the  aestheticism 
fostered  by  a  monomania  for  styles— a  devotion  which  tran- 
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scends  the  bounds  of  that  admiration  which  Mr.  Asquith  had 
in  mind  when  he  said  that  style  corresponds  in  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  knowledge  to  good  manners  in  the  sphere  of 
social  relationship.  Such  an  infatuation  treats  style  not  as  an 
elegant  accomplishment  which  all  should  cultivate  to  the 
extent  of  which  their  natural  gifts  will  admit,  but  as  an  obli- 
gation enforced  by  a  kind  of  Mosaic  law. 

Another  common  type  of  critic  is  seen  to  be  wearied,  like 
Arnold,  by  the  endless  discussions  of  people  who  want  nothing 
said  that  cannot  be  proved,  who  substitute  materialism  for 
sentiment,  who  forbid  us  to  love  nature  except  in  accordance 
with  science.  This  type  is  unfair  to  its  opponents,  and  lam- 
poons their  literar}-^  creed.  It  errs  through  an  infatuation  not 
with  style,  but  with'  an  unintellectual  sentimentalism — an  infat- 
uation which  sputters  defiance  at  the  temper  of  the  age,  and 
vainly  intrenches  itself  behind  insecure  earthworks  of  fancy. 

Literature  derives  its  highest  excellence  from  being  at  once 
the  vision  of  an  unreal  world,  and  a  sensible  discourse  upon 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  middle  path  between  con- 
flicting extremes  is  the  safest.  Sentiment  and  common  sense 
must  not  be  separated.  The  greatest  English  novelist  of  the 
eighteenth  century  chose  the  middle  road  between  moral  license 
and  restraint.  The  greatest  Victorian  novelist  took  the  middle 
course  between  the  artistry  of  romance  and  the  carpentry  of 
realism: — 

''My  way  is  like  a  Rhone  island  in  the  summer  drought, 
stony,  unattractive,  and  difficult  between  the  two  forceful 
streams  of  the  unreal  and  the  over-real,  which  delight  man- 
kind— honor  to  the  conjurers!  My  people  conquer  nothing, 
win  none;  they  are  actual,  yet  uncommon.  It  is  the  clock 
work  of  the  brain  that  they  are  directed  to  set  in  motion,  and 
— poor  troop  of  actors  to  vacant  benches! — the  conscience 
residing  in  thoughtfulness  which  the}^  would  appeal  to."  ...  * 

The  erroneous  assumption  that  literary  merit  is  measurable 
by  the  power  of  ministering  to  enjoyment  is  readil}^  met.  For 
such  pleasure  is  itself  an  ethical  problem.  The  pleasure  experi- 
enced in  contemplating  a  beautiful  work  of  art  must  be  nobler 
than  that  attendant  upon  witnessing  a  sensational  play  that 
keeps  one  on  the  rack  of  suspense;  beauty  must  be  higher  than 

*  Beauchamp's  Career,  chap,  xlviii. 
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dramatic  interest— so  that,  in  asserting  that  literary  excellence 
is  purely  a  question  of  the  pleasure  aroused,  we  are  driven  from 
our  position  and  compelled  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  ethics 
to  appraise  pleasures,  with  the  object  of  determining  those 
which  are  noblest  and  therefore  those  most  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  literary  artist.  Once  we  have  launched  upon  this 
consideration  of  what  is  meant  by  literary  enjoyment,  we  have 
to  travel  still  further,  taking  account  of  the  relation  of  enjoy- 
ment to  action,  artd  the  value  of  sentiment  as  compared  with 
the  values  of  conduct  and  character,  and  here  it  must  become 
apparent  that  that  literature  which  subordinates  literary  enjoy- 
ment to  a  proper  place  of  its  own  among  the  world's  diversified 
interests  and  institutions,  must  be  superior  to  a  literature  which 
arrogantly  ignores  other  fields  of  life  than  that  which  it  chooses 
to  cultivate.  The  greatest  literature,  in  other  words,  must 
recognize  the  existence  of  an  orderly  scheme  of  life  to  which 
it  is  harmoniously  adjusted.  Likewise,  the  greatest  literature 
must  address  itself  not  to  the  idle  dilettante,  the  impractical 
dreamer,  the  over-specialized  connoisseur,  or  the  one-sided 
critic,  but  to  those  who  supply  the  normal  elements  of  a  higher 
civilization,  to  those  whose  minds  are  focussed  not  in  one 
direction,  but  whose  range  of  observation  includes  ever3'thing 
in  sight,  to  those  in  whom  the  largest  breadth  of  mind  and 
character  is  combined  with  admirable  good  taste  and  exem- 
plary common  sense. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  John  Addington  Symonds. 
pursuing  all  his  life  studies  which  necessarily  led  to  his  being 
classed  with  the  aesthetic  movement  that  distinguished  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  earlier  periods, 
should  exhibit  a  feeling  that  the  connoisseur  of  Greek  poetry 
and  Italian  culture  is  separated  by  a  deep  abyss  from  the 
highest  type  of  man  of  letters.     He  wrote:— 

"The  literary  'viveur'  cannot  hope  to  become  a  scholar  or 
to  produce  a  monumental  work.  In  so  far  as  he  shares  the 
scientific  spirit  of  our  age— in  so  far  as  he  is  sensible  of  pos- 
sessing faculties  above  the  average,  and  is  open  to  the  animat- 
ing ideas  of  the  modern  world— he  will  have  to  endure  a  lifelong 
recurrent  regret  for  sterner  paths  abandoned,  and  for  nobler 
triumph  foregone."  * 

*  Life  of  John  Addington  Sjmonds,  hy  Horatio  F.  Brown. 
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The  traditional  proposition  that  literature  must  be  tried  only 
by  aesthetic  standards,  that  it  exists  only  for  pleasure,  is  illog- 
ical, and  it  is  also  inconvenient.  If  such  a  view  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ignore  the  vast  bulk  of  productions  of 
the  modern  intellect  which  it  should  be  the  function  of  an  ade- 
quate and  progressive  criticism  to  appraise.  By  what  right 
could  we  adjudge  Froude  a  master  of  style,  or  Locke  one  of 
the  distinctly  notable  writers  of  the  eighteenth  centur}^?  It  is 
true  that  specialization,  meaning  that  t3^pe  of  specialization 
which  is  more  notable  for  its  defects  than  for  its  virtues,  is  a 
serious  fault  in  any  work  of  literature,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  everj^  production  of  a  man  versed  in  special  knowledge  of 
history  and  the  sciences  is  damned.  The  Origin  of  Species  is 
worthy  of  being  treated  with  the  same  degree  of  respect  as  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,  and  the  critic  has  no  right  to  pronounce 
judgment  unless  he  has  sworn  allegiance  to  the  principle  that 
literature  is  co-extensive  with  life,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  merit 
of  literature  consists  in  its  worth  with  reference  to  humanity. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  the  welfare  of  the  world  is 
most  to  be  advanced,  whether  by  enlarging  its  capacities  for 
enjoyment  or  for  work.  If  we  conceive  literature  as  one  of 
the  many  factors  at  work  to  develop  the  higher  aptitudes  of 
the  race,  and  the  man  of  letters  as  responsible  for  the  influence 
which  his  work  exerts  in  fostering  the  development  of  moral 
and  intellectual  aptitudes,  the  question  arises  whether  he  should 
devote  himself  primarily  to  entertaining  his  audience,  in  a 
manner  aimed  to  stimulate  the  higher  powers  of  aesthetic 
appreciation  or  intellectual  pleasure,  or  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  discard  certain  elegant  literary  forms  and 
traditions,  and  concern  himself  primaril}-  with  systematizing 
or  adding  to  the  world's  store  of  useful  knowledge.  How  can 
he  serve  his  fellows  most,  as  a  literary  artist  purely  and  simply, 
or  as  a  scholar  with  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment? In  other  words,  is  literature  to  help  mankind  to  play  or 
to  work? 

As  in  every-day  life  it  is  neither  the  toiler  nor  the  idler,  but 
the  man  who  understands  equally  well  how  to  work  and  how 
to  have  a  good  time,  who  represents  the  normal  type,  so  in 
literature  it  is  the  author  skilled  both  in  edifying  and  in  enter- 
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taining  his  fellows  who  discloses  the  normal  type  of  his  pro- 
fession. And  if  that  profession  has  power  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  race  by  stimulating  the  development  of  higher 
aptitudes,  the  prevailing  view  will  be  that  the  aptitudes  for 
higher  forms  of  work  and  higher  forms  of  play  ought  to  be 
combined  in  a  symmetrical  type  of  character  instead  of  being 
developed  to  the  exclusion  of  each  other.  All  in  life  is  not 
work;  even  an  industrial  age  will  not  assert  that  its  standards 
will  certainly  be  satisfactory  in  a  later  stage  of  progress.  Nor 
is  the  highest  thing  in  life  intellectual  recreation  or  aesthetic 
pleasure,  for  no  society  in  which  the  polite  arts  have  been 
advanced  by  leisure  and  luxury  to  a  high  level  will  dare  main- 
tain that  it  can  legislate  conventions  of  taste  for  other  societies. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude,  then,  that  in  literature  as  in  life, 
the  richest  combination  in  the  individual  of  capacities  for 
enjoyment  and  for  activity,  the  greatest  versatility,  the  most 
striking  catholicity  of  talent  and  accomplishment,  supply  in 
general  the  criterion  of  superior  excellence. 

The  versatility  of  that  century  which  gave  to  English  liter- 
ature More  and  Raleigh,  Sydney  and  Spenser,  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare,  will  always  be  an  inspiring  model  for  later  ages. 
Nor  can  one  agree  with  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  that  each  of  these  six 
writers  was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  victim  of  a  foible  of 
omniscience  carrying  with  it  "the  inevitable  penalties."  That 
the  penalties  were  not  serious  is  evidenced  by  the  great  name 
which  each  has  left  behind.  It  was  the  fault  of  that  age,  per- 
haps, to  combine  superficiality  with  versatilit,v— although  this 
is  not  especially  apparent  in  Bacon's  case— just  as  it  is  the 
defect  of  our  own,  despite  admirable  examples  that  might  lead 
one  to  think  otherwise,  to  seek  the  antidote  for  specialization 
in  a  vapid  and  ineffective  general  culture,  rather  than  in  that 
well-proportioned  knowledge  for  which  a  wisely  directed 
specialization  may  serve  to  lay  the  solid  foundations.  In 
spite  of  the  extent  to  which  Bacon  and  Sydney  maybe  supposed 
to  have  suffered  from  too  great  diffuseness  of  effort,  their  versa- 
tihty  is  more  that  of  the  scholar  than  that  of  the  dilettante.  It 
IS  a  wholesome  type  of  versatility,  ornamental  alike  to  litera- 
ture and  to  life,  and  one  which  wherever  found  has  made  for 
the  progressive  development  of  human  character. 
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Why  is  it  that  we  have  so  few  great  poets?  Because  we  have 
so  few  poets  filled  with  the  inspiration  of  great  ideas  with 
regard  to  human  life  and  society,  which  are  the  ripe  fruit  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  resulting  from  wide  experi- 
ence of  life.  To  demand  that  the  poet's  feet  be  planted  firmly 
on  the  bedrock  of  a  practical  outlook  on  life  may  seem  to 
violate  tradition,  and  to  pull  from  its  pedestal  a  sacred  ideal. 
Mr.  William  Watson,  in  a  critical  poem,  says  of  Arnold: — 

"  Something  of  worldling  mingled  still 
With  bard  and  sage" 

As  if  that  may  have  been  a  slight  misfortune.  It  would  be 
nearer  right  to  say  that  we  should  expect  our  poets  and  men  of 
letters  to  draw  close  to  life,  as  Landor  warmed  his  hands  before 
its  fires,  instead  of  fleeing  from  man  into  the  forest  of  their 
own  introspection,  and  becoming  more  or  less  isolated,  like 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  by  the  detachments  and  illusions 
of  mystical  revery.  We  should  expect  our  poets  to  be  not  only 
lyrical  and  imaginative  but  rich  in  moral  and  intellectual 
beauty.  We  should  consider  them  greater  when  they  seem  to 
follow  the  tradition  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Goethe,  than 
when  they  suggest,  rather,  the  type  lofty  but  insufficient  repre- 
sented by  Coleridge,  Keats  and  Rossetti.  The  latter  we  may 
love,  but  we  cannot  venerate. 

If  we  revised  some  of  the  judgments  which  we  have  formed 
of  great  writers,  in  the  light  of  their  qualities  tending  to  ele- 
vate the  individual  and  improve  society,  we  would  escape  much 
of  the  cant  thrust  upon  us  by  a  type  of  literary  criticism  that 
does  not  express  the  soundest  and  most  sensible  opinion  of 
mankind,  which  criticism  must  strive  to  interpret  rather  than 
to  supersede.  The  literary  critic  is  no  longer  a  lawgiver,  no 
longer  an  individual  with  a  temperament,  no  longer  an  expert 
taster  of  delicacies.  Impressionism  cannot  survive  before  the 
advance  of  science.  Criticism  must  expound  rather  than  make 
conventions  of  taste.  The  critic  must  fix  his  attention  not  only 
upon  the  author,  but  upon  the  society  which  judges  him;  to  it 
he  must  appeal  if  he  wishes  his  judgments  to  be  sustained.  To 
it  he  must  go  for  the  materials  of  his  definition  of  literary 
excellence.  This  paper  has  been  a  feeble  attempt  to  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  such  a  definition. 
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N  order  to  make  the  schoolroom  ii  phicc  lor  the 
normal  development  of  children  ne  must  study 
the  conditions  under  which  knowledge  is  S'lined 
before  the  school  a^e  is  reached.  We  must  watch 
the  child  as  he  moves  naturally  amono  his  eVer 
enlarging  experiences,  noting  his  characteristics 
and  the  degree  of  pleasure  which  he  derives  from 
their  exercise.  How  varied  a  store  of  knowledge 
he  accumulates  during  his  first  five  years  of  life.  All  his  senses 
are  actively  employed;  he  investigates  for  himself  the  qualities 
of  objects  both  natural  and  artificial;  he  asks  questions  when 
his  curiosity  prompts  them;  he  passes  freely  from  one  attractive 
object  to  another,  returning  voluntarily  many  times  to  those 
which  have  proved  most  interesting;  all  unconsciously  he  com- 
pares and  classifies;  he  relates  new  knowledge  to  that  which 
went  before;  his  memory  is  tenacious  because  it  has  experience 
for  its  basis. 

Through  his  physical  and  mental  self-activity,  his  curiosity, 
his  love  of  variety,  and  his  power  of  imitation  he  has  gained 
an  almost  incredible  number  of  ideas  without  any  formal 
instruction.  He  has  taken  pleasure  in  spontaneous  self- 
expression  in  his  play,  in  telling  what  he  knows,  and  in  his 
grotesque  little  drawings.  His  imagination,  which  has  become 
very  active,  has  created  for  him  a  delightful  subjective  world 
which  is  for  the  moment  as  real  as  the  objective. 

He  loves  the  realm  of  nature,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  he  if 
he  spends  these  early  years  in  close  proximity  to  field  and 
wood,  orchard,  meadow  and  brook,  lured  continuall}'  by  their 
thousand  voices  to  greater  unconscious  acquisition.  The 
things  learned  through  adventure,  exploration  and  experiment 
are  never  forgotten,  but  form  centers  of  interest  and  knowledge 
from  which  maybe  developed  later  a  conscious  desire  to  know. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  environment,  however,  he  has 
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been  free  from  formal  instruction,  bewildering  explanations 
and  mechanical  movements.  The  office  of  the  wise  parent  has 
been  to  supplement  the  child's  self-teaching  by  aiding  in  over- 
coming difficulties  just  when  the  child  realized  his  need  of  help, 
and  when  failure  to  carry  out  his  plans  would  have  resulted  in 
discouragement. 

Now  he  enters  the  elementary  school  where  he  is  to  spend  a 
term  of  years.  Here  formal  instruction  awaits  him.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  dwarf  his  powers  or  aid  in  their  proper  develop- 
ment depends  upon  the  conditions  which  the  schoolroom  fur- 
nishes. If  these  are  to  be  favorable  to  the  pupil's  advancement 
in  learning  they  must  be  based  on  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  he  has  thus  far  learned  unconsciously.  He  must  have 
material  in  abundance,  free  access  to  it,  frequent  opportunities 
for  movement  and  self-expression,  and  opportunity  to  ask 
questions. 

These  conditions  will  best  minister  to  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  child  under  a  teacher  who  loves  children,  studies 
them,  and  earnestly  desires  their  progress;  who  is  willing  to 
devote  his  time  and  energ}-  to  his  school;  who  brings  to  his 
work  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  has  been  able  to 
gain,  not  that  he  may  deluge  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  that 
he  may  present  subjects  clearly  and  make  enthusiasm  conta- 
gious; who  feels  that  the  school  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren, not  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  and  that  the  children  are 
of  more  importance  than  subjects. 

Such  a  spirit  in  the  teacher  creates  an  atmosphere  most 
favorable  to  spontaneous  self-activity  in  his  pupils.  He  recog- 
nizes their  natural  love  of  movement,  color,  variety;  their 
desire  to  talk  with  one  another  and  to  ask  questions;  there- 
fore his  work  is  so  planned  as  to  utilize  these  native  tendencies, 
for  in  them  lies  the  child's  power  of  self-development. 

Too  often  the  schoolroom  has  been  a  place  where  children 
have  been  allowed  to  move  only  at  the  request  or  command  of 
the  teacher;  where  they  have  answered  questions,  but  have 
not  asked  them;  where  conversation  with  their  fellow-pupils" 
has  been  carried  on  only  in  secret;  where  self-activitj^  has 
shown  itself  only  in  unlawful  ways;  and  where  the  monoto- 
nous   pouring  in   of  information  has  deadened   the  desire  to 
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know.  Herbart  truly  says,  "Tediousness  is  the  greatest  sin  of 
instruction." 

It  is  the  teacher's  office  to  guide  but  not  to  supersede  the 
pupils.  He  must  have  clearly  defined  in  his  own  mind  the 
order  in  which  the  parts  of  a  subject  are  to  be  presented;  and 
he  must  so  present  them  that  the  pupil's  interest  will  be  exxited 
both  because  the  new  is  properly  related  to  what  he  already 
knows,  and  because  his  curiosity  is  aroused  as  to  what  may 
come  in  the  further  development  of  the  subject. 

Interest  is  the  strongest  intellectual  motive.  The  most  suc- 
cessful man  is  he  whose  occupation  has  for  him  such  an  interest 
that  his  vi^  '  enr  tj-  is  spontaneously  put  forth,  and  that  he 
is  constantly  on  the  alert  in  regard  to  an  extension  of  his 
knowledge. 

It  is  the  teacher's  high  privilege  to  call  forth  in  his  jniiiils 
the  same  joy  in  work.  lie  can  do  so  only  by  arousing  interest 
in  the  subjects  taught.  So  long  as  the  pupil  is  indifferent  to 
his  studies  or  feels  a  positive  aversion  toward  them  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  make  progress.  True  interest  is  not  a 
momentary  feeling  excited  by  some  device  for  securing  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  an  abiding  pleasure  in  the  subject  itself,  aroused 
by  a  proper  presentation  at  the  right  time.  This  vital  interest 
causes  pupils  to  exert  their  own  energies  and  to  take  delight  in 
doing  so.  It  leaves  them  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  eager  to  ask 
questions.  It  invites  them  to  consider  by  themselves  what 
they  have  learned.  It  leads  them  to  look  forward  with  minds 
alert  and  receptive  to  further  investigation.  If  this  state  of 
mind  could  be  induced  throughout  the  elementary  school  course 
the  result  would  be  a  desire  for  further  acquaintance  with  at 
least  one  subject  after  the  course  has  been  finished  and  there 
is  no  longer  a  teacher  to  stimulate  endeavor. 

For  this  reason  the  elementary  school  should  present  a  varied 
curriculum  in  order  that  every  pupil  may  find  something  that 
appeals  to  him  as  an  individual.  Every  normal  child  is 
capable  of  spontaneous,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
some  kind  of  knowledge.  In  the  past  the  schools  have  had 
much  to  answer  for  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  stagnation 
which  they  have  induced  by  holding  children  down  to  signs 
and  symbols  in  which  they  could  not  take  an  interest,  and  by 
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determined  but  futile  efforts  to  force  all  children  to  think 
exacth^  alike.     It  has  been  the  work  of  Sis3'phus. 

The  number  of  lines  in  which  a  child  first  becomes  inter- 
ested in  school  depends  upon  the  number  of  knowledge 
centers,  or  "apperceptive"  centers,  which  he  acquired  during 
his  period  of  self-teaching  in  early  childhood.  That  is,  those 
subjects  will  immediately  attract  him  which  at  once  relate 
themselves  to  concepts  already  formed. 

We  have  seen  that  his  first  self-teaching  was  done  with  sense 
material  furnished  b}'  his  environment  in  unlimited  quantity, 
of  inexhaustible  interest  and  endless  variety.  It  was  presented 
to  him  not  once  but  continuously'.  He  w:-;^s  fr"  -  ito  go  to  it 
again  and  again. 

So  in  his  first  3'ears  in  the  elementarj'  school  he  should  be 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  such  material.  It  should 
include  natural  objects  in  as  great  variet}^  as  possible,  some  of 
the  toys  which  he  loves,  other  little  common  objects  \vhich  are 
dear  to  every  child,  and  pictures  which  interest  him.  All  these 
should  be  accessible  to  him  every  das-.  The}'  will  at  first  form 
the  basis  of  his  number  work,  of  his  conversation,  of  his 
drawing,  and  of  his  written  self-expression.  These  are  the 
things  in  which  he  delights,  and  which  vitalize  the  forms 
which  he  must  now  learn.  He  remembers  combinations  of 
numbers  and  of  letters  more  easily  when  their  repetition  calls 
up  clear  mental  images  of  the  objects  for  which  they  stand. 
His  power  to  remember  increases  his  desire  to  know;  and  his 
desire  to  know  is  the  living  root  of  his  intellectual  development. 

The  school  must  see  to  it  that  this  favorable  condition  is  not 
confined  to  the  beginning  of  its  course.  Human  beings  at 
every  age  learn  more  from  things  themselves  than  from  descrip- 
tions of  them;  therefore  much  illustrative  material,  consisting 
of  concrete  models  and  pictures  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils  and  the  subjects  to  be  studied  should  form  a  conspic- 
uous part  of  the  resources  of  every  class  room  in  an  elementary 
school.  Such  material  arouses  interest,  vivifies  the  necessary 
descriptive  and  formal  work,  and  by  continuous  impressions 
makes  memory  retentive. 

Another  indispensable  condition  for  learning,  no  matter 
what  the  subject  under  consideration  maj'  be,  is  an  orderly 
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and  quiet  room;  not  a  room  in  which  the  children  sit  like 
graven  images  and  in  which  a  deathlike  stillness  prevails,  but 
"  le  where  the  pupils  are  trained  to  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
.„d  where  unnecessary  noise  is  voluntarily  repressed  for  the 
oake  of  all.  There  is  movement,  but  it  is  legitimate  movement. 
If  there  is  noise,  it  is  the  pleasant  noise  of  the  workshop.  There 
is  liberty  but  not  license. 

The  favorable  schoolroom  conditions  already  enumerated 
reach  their  highest  efficiency  when  the  conduct  of  the  recita- 
tion in  every  subject  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  In 
this  case  every  child  has  the  privilege  of  asking  questions  of 
his  fellow-pupils,  of  expressing  his  opinion,  of  arguing  and 
discussing,  of  being  a  working  member  of  the  community. 

He  learns  to  think  quickly;  to  adjust  himself  suddenly  on 
occasion;  he  has  many  opportunities  to  move;  he  has  the 
variety  that  he  loves  as  one  speaker  succeeds  another,  and  he 
hears  many  voices  in  succession  instead  of  that  of  the  teacher 
continuously;  his  attention  is  perfect  because  he  has  a  spon- 
taneous desire  to  know  what  each  will  say;  he  remembers 
what  he  discusses  with  his  equals  because  so  many  elements 
of  interest  enter  into  the  discussion ;  he  illustrates  his  points 
by  drawing  or  b}'  the  use  of  material  and  calls  upon  others  to 
do  the  same;  he  learns  to  confess  ignorance  instead  of  pre- 
tending to  understand.  He  is  doing  what  he  was  made  to  do 
— developing  intellectual  power  through  spontaneous  self- 
activity,  and  he  experiences  the  pleasure  which  ever  accom- 
panies such  work. 

The  teacher  of  such  a  class,  in  presenting  a  new  phase  of  a 
subject,  makes  his  points  as  clearly  as  he  can,  skillfully  ques- 
tions his  pupils,  and  throws  additional  light  upon  obscurities. 
Then  he  gives  up  the  field  to  them.  They  are  to  work  it  over 
among  themselves  by  questioning  and  discussing.  The  teacher 
follows  their  exercise  with  the  closest  attention  as,  in  their 
zeal,  they  unconsciously  reveal  to  him  the  strong  and  the  weak 
places  in  his  teaching.  When  he  sees  that  a  word  from  him- 
self is  necessary,  he  gives  it.  It  makes  a  deep  impression 
because  the  pupils  have  reached  the  exact  stage  where  it  is 
needed. 

If  the  subject  is  to  be  further  considered  in  a  "home  lesson," 
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it  is  with  the  understanding  that  the  recitation  will  be  an 
occasion  for  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  class.  Each 
looks  forward  to  putting  questions  and  giving  arguments.  The 
work  takes  on  the  likeness  of  a  game  conducted  according  to 
certain  rules  fair  to  all  contestants. 

The  child's  own  constitution  furnishes  the  suggestion  for 
creating  such  a  condition  in  the  schoolroom.  Children  are  at 
their  best  in  their  games  and  plays.  Here  are  true  self-activity 
and  self-expression.  Physical  and  mental  energy  are  put  forth 
together  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  question  for  the  teacher 
is,  "What  use  can  be  made  in  the  schoolroom  of  this  vital 
energy,  so  that  it  shall  be  constructive  and  not  destructive?" 

All  stored  energy  is  bound  in  the  end  to  be  destructive 
unless  it  finds  an  outlet  before  it  reaches  the  danger  point.  It 
may  simply  escape  through  some  channel  provided  for  it,  or  it 
may  be  turned  to  highly  productive  uses.  The  escape  of  steam 
from  the  teakettle  prevented  explosion,  but  it  remained  for  Watt 
to  ask  why  this  tremendous  force  should  not  be  utilized. 

The  teacher's  problem  is  the  same.  He  may  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  escape  of  energy  by  the  introduction  of  recesses 
and  games;  but  the  question  still  remains,  "How  shall  this 
abounding  vitality  be  made  to  move  the  regular  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  schoolroom?" 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Though  the  teacher  must  of 
necessity  set  the  tasks,  he  can,  through  the  right  use  of  the 
pla}'  element,  cause  his  pupils  to  work  at  their  lessons  with 
spontaneity  and  pleasure.  Pla\^  in  education  does  not  mean 
the  use  of  games  brought  in  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
schoolroom.  It  means  such  a  management  of  the  regular  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  as  shall  give  the  children  the  leading 
part,  and  allow  them  to  exercise  and  develop  their  own  powers 
as  in  a  game. 

James  L.  Hughes  says,  "Every  characteristic  of  excellence 
in  playing — quickness,  alertness,  enthusiasm,  persistence, 
energy  and  independence — is  a  characteristic  of  a  good 
worker  at  maturit}-."  It  might  well  be  said,  also,  that  all 
these  qualities  are  characteristic  of  pupils  in  an  elementary 
school  where  the  recitations  are  conducted  by  the  children 
along  the  lines  of  their  natural  powers  and  inclinations,  and 
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where  a  gain  in  knowledge  is  the  result  of  that  close  and  pro- 
ductive attention  which  proceeds  from  interest. 

The  more  centers  of  interest  a  child  has  surrounding  his 
subject,  the  more  spontaneous  energy  he  will  apply  to  learning. 
One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  interest  to  every  child  is  another 
child.  In  common  with  other  human  beings  he  likes  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  own  generation.  He  loves  his  parents ;  he  wishes 
to  feel  sure  of  their  sympathy  and  interest,  but  he  prefers  to 
play  with  his  equals.  So  he  may  love  his  teacher  and  desire 
encouragement  and  sympathy;  but  he  delights  in  discussing 
his  lesson  with  other  children,  in  listening  to  their  opinions, 
in  answering  their  questions  if  he  can,  in  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  in  explaining,  in  hearing  the  explanations  of  others. 

When  he  thinks  that  a  matter  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
settled  he  asks  for  the  teacher's  opinion,  because,  though  he 
has  done  all  in  his  power,  his  knowledge  is  not  sulhcient  for 
the  occasion.  The  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  little  child 
who  has  worked  hard  to  make  something  and  who  calls  for  the 
aid  of  his  parents  because  his  plans  have  outrun  his  skill.  In 
both  cases  there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  heli")  received 
which  could  not  be  experienced  if  the  child  had  not  first  done 
all  he  could  for  himself. 

A  period  in  which  a  recitation  is  conducted  by  the  pupils  is 
a  time  for  the  most  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  a  time  for  correcting  papers,  for  recording 
statistics  or  for  looking  up  information.  lie  has  a  far  more 
important  field  before  him.  He  must  see  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  observed;  he  must  guide  the  questioning  at  any  point 
where  it  shows  a  lack  of  understanding;  he  must  notice  whether 
his  pupils  show  a  gain  in  reasoning  power  and  in  independence 
of  judgment.  When  he  wishes  to  speak  there  is  absolute  atten- 
tion. His  voice  comes  in  as  a  new  element  and  his  pupils  feel 
that  he  has  something  important  to  say.  He  has  not  alreadv 
wearied  them  by  much  talking.  Teacher  and  pupils  are  co-op- 
erating for  the  good  of  all. 

The  gain  in  intelligence  developed  bv  asking  questions  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Every  teacher  knows  that  in  order  to 
question  properly  he  must  have  a  clearer  and  broader  knowledge 
of  his  subject  than  if  he  is  simply  to  assign  a  lesson  and  hear 
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it  recited.  The  same  holds  true  of  pupils  in  regard  to  asking 
or  merely  answering  questions;  and  it  is  their  inalienable  right 
to  have  every  possible  opportunity  given  them  to  grow  toward 
their  greatest  intellectual  stature. 

Self-conducted  recitations  cause  children  to  work  hard  with 
pleasure.  Each  knows  that  whatever  he  asks  or  whatever 
opinion  he  honestly  advances  will  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
that  if  he  is  mistaken  he  will  be  set  right  without  discourtesj'. 
Here,  under  a  teacher  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  democracy^ 
the  "submerged  tenth"  comes  to  its  own.  It  works  up  to  its 
highest  level  of  achievement.  It  feels  that  it  has  actually  done 
something  worthy;  that  it  has  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
It  may  have  slight  originative  power,  but  what  it  has  is 
allowed  free  play,  and  exercise  stimulates  to  further  effort. 
Emerson  says,  "Power  dwells  with  cheerfulness.  Hope  puts 
us  in  a  working  mood."  The  atmosphere  of  ever}' schoolroom 
should  be  charged  with  these  qualities,  for  they  are  the  birth- 
right of  everj'  child,  of  the  poorest  scholar  as  well  as  of  the 
better  endowed  pupil.  They  are  present  in  a  high  degree 
wherever  children  are  conducting  their  work  themselves  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  teacher. 

The  conditions  for  elementary  schools  here  suggested  are 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  cause  him  to  be  self- 
educative  in  the  schoolroom  as  he  is  at  home  and,  later,  in  the 
world.  Thej'  are  new  neither  in  theor}'  nor  in  application. 
Some  of  them  were  formulated  and  applied  more  than  three 
hundred  3'ears  ago  in  the  schools  established  by  the  Jesuits  and 
taught  by  the  best  intellects  of  the  time.  There  the  boys  were 
encouraged  to  question  one  another  in  their  studies.  There 
interest  and  pleasure  were  considered  essential  to  learning. 
One  of  the  wisest  of  the  founders  of  those  schools  wrote:  "It 
is  the  unvarying  decision  of  wise  men,  whether  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  will  always  be  best 
when  it  is  pleasantest.  That  which  enters  into  willing  ears, 
the  mind  as  it  were  runs  to  welcome,  seizes  with  avidity,  care- 
fulU"  stows  awa3%  and  faithfully  preserves." 

A  few  years  later  Comenius  said:  "Teaching  should  be 
tempered  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  the  playful  element 
admitted." 
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''Let  the  pupils  teach  what  they  have  acquired." 
''Everything   should   be   presented    to    as    many    senses    as 
possible.     The  senses  are  the  most  faithful   stewards  of  the 
memory." 

All  the  great  educational  reformers  from  that  time  to  our  own 
have  arrived  at  practically  the  same  conclusions;  yet  a  school- 
room is  still  the  place  where  children  are  subject  to  the  most 
unnatural  conditions  which  they  will  ever  encounter.  There 
are,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  indi- 
cations which  point  toward  a  better  understanding  of  chil- 
dren's needs  and  a  determination  to  bring  the  schools  into 
more  direct  relation  with  the  conditions  of  life. 


The  Conversational  Method:  Its  Dangers; 
Its  Fundamental  Principles 

WILL    GRANT    CHAMBERS,   STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,  MOORHEAD,  MINNESOTA 

||T  seems  to  be  a  paradox  of  life  that  that  which  is 
of  greatest  value  is  also  subject  to  the  greatest 
abuses.  This  truth  applies  not  onl}'  to  things 
but  to  principles,  not  only  in  the  realm  of  matter, 
but  equallj^  in  that  of  mind.  The  use  of  anaes- 
thetics and  opiates  revolutionized  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  last  century,  yet  it  has  ministered 
to  some  of  the  most  loathsome  and  destructive  of 
human  habits — even  to  suicide.  The  divinest  of  sympathies 
are  being  wrought  upon  daily  to  satisfy  the  lusts  and  promote 
the  iniquity  of  impostors  in  every  part  of  the  world.  And  it 
is  no  unusual  experience  to  hear  the  expounder  of  a  new  edu- 
cational doctrine  bewail  the  fact  that  his  theory  has  been  dis- 
torted and  made  to  work  havoc  in  the  schools,  by  incompetent 
or  thoughtless  teachers.  It  is  not  always  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  condemn  a  thing,  that  it  has  been  made  to  work  evil.  A 
principle  must  be  tested  by  its  power  to  do  good  in  the  ser- 
vice of  those  fit  to  apply  it,  rather  than  by  its  failures  and 
abuses  in  the  hands  of  incompetents. 

Probably  no  field  of  human  activity  can  furnish  more  illus- 
trations of  this  truth  to-day  than  that  of  education.  Principles 
and  methods  which  are  natural  and  inspiring  as  applied  b}^ 
their  originators  become  formal,  lifeless,  even  deadening  in 
the  hands  of  imitators.  Indeed,  this  transformation  is  often 
brought  about — as  in  the  case  of  poor  old  Pestalozzi — by  the 
authors  themselves  by  excessive  formulation  or  by  making  all 
else  conform  to  their  "hobby."  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  thinker  of  a  new  thought  or  the  expounder  of  a  new 
method  in  education  should  give  his  creation  to  the  world  in 
fear  and  trembling. 

In  view  of  this  truth,  and  in  order  to  clear  the  wa}^  for  a  dis- 
cussion  of    its   fundamental    principle,    it    seems  best  to  first 
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mention  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  conversational  method 
of  teaching  is  subject.  Having  shown  its  chief  dangers  to  he 
in  its  abuse  rather  than  its  use,  we  will  be  the  better  prepared 
to  appreciate  its  legitimate  use. 

I.       ITS  DANGERS 

1.  The  method  lacks  directness  and  logical  sequence,  and 
out  of  this  characteristic  arise  all  the  following  dangers.  It  is 
very  much  easier  for  a  teacher  of  limited  abilit}-  and  insight  to 
follow  a  formal,  systematic  outline  than  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  a  topic  in  an  informal,  natural  way  such  as  the 
conversational  method  aims  to  provide. 

2.  Therefore  the  discussion  is  likely  to  be  aimless,  to 
wander  from  point  to  point  in  disconnected  fashion,  and  to 
have  no  unifying  thread.  It  requires  a  person  of  rare  genius 
to  properly  direct  an  informal  discussion  without  a  too  active 
participation  in  it  himself. 

3.  Unless  the  teacher  is  skillful  in  summing  y\y>  and  system- 
atizing, the  main  thoughts  at  the  end  of  a  discussion  the  sub- 
ject is  liable  to  be  left  in  a  very  chaotic  form,  without  unity 
or  recognized  relation  of  parts.  Since  formal  and  logical 
classification  is  avoided  in  the  development  of  a  topic,  there  is 
danger  that  a  teacher  will  consider  it  something  to  be  always 
shunned.  To  realize  its  highest  possibilities  the  informal  dis- 
cussion should  be  followed  b}'  classification,  formulation  or 
definition  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

4.  There  is  danger  that  the  teacher  will  do  too  much  talking. 
One  of  the  most  common  criticisms  of  young  teachers  is  that 
they  talk  too  much.  They  insist  on  "pouring  in"  instead  of 
"drawing  out,"  and  for  the  exercise  of  this  weakness  the  con- 
versational method  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  it  furnishes  a  constant  temptation  to 
certain  pupils  to  talk  without  having  anything  to  say.  Every 
class  contains  individuals  who  delight  to  give  rein  to  their 
tongues  and  "ramble  eternally  on."  Such  pupils  will  bring 
in  a  dozen  irrelevant  facts  without  once  getting  near  the  topic 
in  hand.  Such  abuse  could  not  so  easily  occur  with  the  cate- 
chetical or  topical  method  of  recitation. 

6.  Then,  too,  we  must  not  overlook  the  danger  of  neglecting 
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the  timid  pupils  of  a  class.  There  are  always  those  who  will 
take  no  part  in  a  discussion  unless  frequently  urged  to  do  so, 
and  in  the  interest  of  turning  a  point  or  developing  a  subject 
they  are  very  likely  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  just  such  pupils 
who  need  to  be  drawn  into  the  conversation,  for  their  self- 
confidence  is  developed  through  expression,  and  their  ideas 
are  generally  better  than  those  of  the  more  talkative  pupils. 
7.  As  a  corollary  to  all  the  preceding  propositions  we  have 
the  danger  of  wasting  time.  Because  the  conversational  method 
is  not  direct  and  logical,  because  of  its  temptation  to  aimless 
and  irrelevant  talk,  it  is  .certain  to  consume  more  time  than 
any  other  method  with  a  more  direct  mode  of  attack.  If  the 
saving  of  time  is  especially  desired,  this  is  not  the  method  to 
be  used.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  urged  b}'  man}'  as  the 
most  serious  objection  to  the  conversational  method.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  mental  development  requires  time, 
and  that  those  methods  which  are  quickest  in  reaching  their 
end  are  b}^  no  means  productive  of  the  best  or  most  lasting 
results. 

.  It  may  be  urged  that  all  the  above  dangers  are  due  rather 
to  incompetent  teachers  than  to  anj^  weaknesses  of  the  method 
itself.  This  we  readily  grant.  But  we  may  ask  in  reply, 
"What  abuse  of  any  recognized  method  or  principle  of  teach- 
ing can  be  mentioned  which  is  not  due  to  the  same  cause?" 
Were  it  not  for  incompetent,  thoughtless  teachers  the  conver- 
sational method — every  method — would  be  without  any  dangers. 

II.       ITS    FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLE 

The  conversational  method  has  grown  out  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  modern  education,  and  is  probablj'  more  gen- 
erally used  in  our  own  country  than  in  any  other.  Under  the 
old  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupils,  when  everj'  school  was 
an  absolute  monarchy,  when  the  teacher  was  dictatorial  and 
the  pupils  were  servile,  such  a  method  could  have  had  no  place. 
Its  successful  operation  requires  a  sympathetic  co-operation 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  an  inquiring  attitude  on  the 
part  of  each.  On  the  other  side,  so  long  as  knowledge  was 
prescriptive  and  categorical  it  could  not  easily  be  approached 
by  such  a  method.     Memorizing  of  definitions  and  texts,  and 
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tests  by  questions  and  answers  were  the  order  ol  school  life. 
Mental  development  was  subordinate  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  results  were  therefore  tested  by  the  formal 
expression  of  knowledge  rather  than  by  the  mental  movements 
involved  in  its  acquisition. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  conversational  Tuethod  of 
teaching  is  that  it  is  psychological  rather  than  logical.  It 
adapts  itself  to  mind  rather  than  to  matter  to  be  acquired. 
Formerly  the  test  of  a  method  was  in  its  being  logical,  in  its 
presenting  a  subject  in  a  systematic  order  determined  b\  aduli 
minds;  now  its  test  lies  in  its  being  psychological,  in  its  pre- 
senting a  subject  in  an  order  required  by  the  mode  ol  thought 
of  the  pupils.  Then  mind  was  forced  to  conlorm  to  tlir 
artificial  formulation  of  knowledge;  now  knowledge  must  bt- 
adapted  to  the  natural  order  of  the  developing  mind.  This 
order  can  only  be  determined  by  informal,  interesting 
conversation. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  this  method  is  its  rncouragemeni 
of  what  has  been  well  called  "thinking  aloud."'  The  whole 
thought  process  is  thus  revealed,  and  not  only  the  conclusions 
given;  consequentlv  if  a  conclusion  is  wrong  it  is  easy  to  locate 
the  point  of  deviation  in  the  train  of  thought.  The  one  char- 
acteristic which  made  the  text-books  of  a  few  years  ago  so  dry 
and  unintelligible  was  that  thej'  gave  only  conclusions.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  children  had  troubk-  with  these  conclu- 
sions when  the  processes  of  development  were  omitted.  Tin- 
conversational  method  aims  to  reach  no  conclusions  until  the 
pupils  have  passed  through  every  stage  of  the  mental  process 
necessary,  for  them,  to  reach  it.  The  mental  processes 
involved  in  reaching  a  given  principle  may  be  very  different 
with  different  pupils — a  fact  recognized  by  the  method  under 
discussion,  but  overlooked  by  most  others. 

In  the  informal  discussion  of  a  subject  it  is  not  touched  only 
at  isolated  points — as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  using  the 
"method  of  questions  and  answers" — but  it  is  covered  com- 
pletely and  connectedly.  It  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to 
speak  of  ''turning"  atopic  under  consideration.  For  by  this 
method  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  sphere  in  a  state  of  neutral 
equilibrium;  every  touch  causes  it  to  turn  somewhat  and  reveal 
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some  new  aspect;  each  person  approaches  it  from  a  different 
view-point,  and  therefore  brings  something  new  to  the  general 
conclusion.  But  in  a  recitation  dominated  by  the  teacher,  the 
view-point  is  always  his  own  and  may  not  be  at  all  intelligible 
to  the  pupils. 

By  the  conversational  method  the  initiative  is  given  to  the 
pupil.  He  starts  the  discussion  at  a  point  which  is  to  him  the 
natural  point  of  attact,  and  from  this  beginning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  takes  a  trend  determined  by  his  own 
psychic  movements.  Any  mind  works  most  freel}'  and  rapidly 
along  a  line  starting  from  its  own  view-point  and  directed  by 
its  own  characteristics,  intellectual  or  emotional.  An  attempt 
by  a  teacher  to  force  such  a  mind  to  follow  a  line  of  develop- 
ment prescribed  by  him  is  almost  certain  to  end  disastrously. 
A  wise  teacher  will,  therefore,  always  allow  the  trend  of  the 
recitation  to  be  determined  by  the  "mental  movements"  of  the 
class.  This  leads  us  to  mention  another  advantage  of  the  con- 
versational method;  namely,  that  it  is  extremely  flexible  and 
permits  a  change  of  plan  in  the  conduct  of  the  recitation 
whenever  such  change  is  seen  to  be  desirable. 

Again,  this  method  leads  to  careful,  coherent  thinking. 
When  a  pupil  is  asked  to  "turn"  a  topic  under  discussion  he 
is  e:^pected  to  express  whatever  comes  into  his  consciousness 
concerning  it.  Knowing  that  his  utterances  will  be  subject  to 
the  comment  and  criticism  of  others,  he  will  endeavor  to  think 
coherently  and  consistently,  to  exclude  irrelevent  things,  and 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  what  we  should  expect  from  the  method  in  the 
service  of  a  good  teacher. 

It  may  not  be  adding  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said 
to  state  that  the  conversational  method  is  in  harmony  with  the 
principle  of  evolution;  but  it  will,  at  anj^  rate,  be  stating  the 
truth  in  another  form.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  start  with 
what  he  knows  of  a  subject,  and  is  led  gradually  and  naturally 
out  into  that  which  was  before  unknown,  by  the  unfolding  or 
evolving  of  his  own  powers.  That  which  was  vague,  crude 
and  isolated,  by  numerous  turnings,  comparisons  and  changes 
of  view-point,  becomes  distinct,  finished  and  related  to  other 
knowledge.     Just  as  mind  itself  becomes  more  specialized  with 
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growing  maturity,  so  does  the  knowledge  of  any  principle 
become  more  exact  and  comprehensive,  and  its  applications 
more  general  and  adequate  with  successive  turnings. 

The  bearing  of  this  method  in  training  in  social  co-operation 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Each  pupil  desires  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  general  fund  of  information  concerning  the 
topic  which  is  being  discussed,  and  on  the  other  hand  learns 
to  give  consideration  and  deference  to  the  ideas  of  others  con- 
cerning it.  This  participation  in  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  acceptance  of  it  prepare  children  for  later 
participation  in  the  making  of  laws,  the  formation  of  public 
sentiment,  and  obedience  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  conversational  method  is  psychological 
because  it  conforms  to  a  well-known  law  of  life.  All  life  maj' 
be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  actions  on  the  individual  by 
his  environment  and  reactions  by  the  individual  on  his  envi- 
ronment. This  unending  series  of  actions  and  reactions  forms 
the  whole  content  of  consciousness,  and  b\-  it  alone  is  develop- 
ment possible.  In  a  recitation  conducted  by  the  conversational 
method,  a  presented  object  or  principle  acts  upon  the  mind  of 
every  pupil,  and  calls  forth  from  each  a  characteristic  reaction, 
every  touch  or  turn  of  the  subject  by  teacher  or  pupil  causes  it 
to  present  a  somewhat  changed  aspect  and  hence  to  produce  a 
new  reaction  in  each  mind.  By  this  continued  interplay  of 
actions  and  reactions,  the  subject  gradually  develops  and 
assumes  definite  form  and  relationships,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  so  related  to  the  mode  of  thought  of  each  child  as  to  be 
available  for  his  use  throughout  life. 


Some  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of 
Elementary  Algebra 

ERNEST    B.  LYTLE,  UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS 

In  a  book  by  a  well-known  author  and   teacher,  x= — 1  is 
given  as  a  root  of  the  equation 

J:      4-      2_     _  J_  (1) 

In   a  recent    algebra  examination    the  students  were  asked 
to  prove  that 

—b±v'b''—^ac  (2) 


2a 
were  roots  of  the  equation 

ax"^  +  bx  -^  c  =  0.  (3) 

Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  answers  read  by  the  writer  gave 
as  a  proof  the  solution  of  equation  (3)  b}'^  the  method  of  com- 
pleting the  square  which  gave  x  equal  to  the  above  two  values 
(2).  These  facts,  together  with  some  notions  of  equations 
observed  to  be  common  among  my  students,  have  led  to  this 
discussion. 

Algebraic  equalities  ma}'  be  divided  into  two  mutually 
exclusive  classes,  identities  and  equations.  An  algebraic 
identit}'  is  an  equalitj-  between  two  algebraic  expressions 
(functions)  which  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  variables  for 
which  the  two  expressions  are  defined.  An  identity  then,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  declarative  sentence  stating  a  fact  to  be  proved. 
The  two  expressions  in  an  identity  may  be  transformed  into 
the  same  identical  forms.  An  algebraic  equation  is  an  equality 
between  two  algebraic  expressions  which  is  true  for  only  a 
finite  number  of  values  of  the  variables.  An  equation  is, 
therefore,  an  interrogative  sentence  which  asks  for  the  values 
of  the  variables  which  make  the  two  expressions  equal,  that  is, 
which  satisf}'  the  equation.  Solving  an  equation  consists  in 
finding  by  any  method  whatever,  the  values  of  the  variable 
which  will  satisfy  that  equation. 


I 
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Proving  an  identity  and  solving  an  equation  are  quite  di>- 
tinct  processes,  hence  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that 
these  two  classes  of  equalities  be  carefully  distinguished. 
That  these  notions  of  identity  and  equation  are  not  sutHciently 
emphasized  by  teachers  is  evident  from  the  frequency  with 
which  we  see  students  trying  to  solve  identities,  and  from  the 
nonsensical  things  done  by  students  in  working  with  tri?:- 
onometrical  identities  which  is  a  common  place  of  difliculty. 
The  writer  believes  it  tends  to  greater  clearness  to  present 
equalities  as  mathematical  sentences  in  which  the  etiuality 
signs  are  the  verbs;  an  identity  is  a  declarative  sentence  and 
an  equation  is  an  interrogative  sentence.  In  this  \va\-  math- 
ematics becomes  a  language  and  symbols  are  used  to  express 
thoughts,  which  tends  to  overcome  senseless  juggling  in 
algebra. 

In  teaching  equations  not  enough  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
point  that  a  root  or  solution  must  always  satisfy  its  equation. 
In  solving  an  equation  it  is  not  always  sufllcicnt  to  go  through 
a  series  of  operations  which  lead  to  certain  exjilicit  values  of 
X,  for  very  often  these  values  will  not  satisfy  the  original  equa- 
tion. A  solution  is  complete  when  the  values  for  x  are  shown 
by  substitution  to  satisfy  the  original  equation  in  v.  This  sub- 
stitution is  usually  termed  "the  check,"  but  it  is  really  an 
important  part  of  the  solution,  unless  the  theory  of  reversible 
processes  is  developed.  liquation  (1)  above,  illustrates  the 
importance  of  this  step.  If  we  follow  the  usual  method  of 
solving  fractional  equations,  multiply  (1)  by  v-— 1.  transpose 
the  x-terms  to  the  first  member,  and  other  terms  to  the  second 
member,  and  divide  by  the  collected  co-elFicient  of  x,  we  cer- 
tainly get  .v=— 1.  But  —1  does  not  satisfy  equation  (1),  for 
by  substitution  we  get  the  unequal  e.xpressions 

12  3 

Q  +  ^  and  2 

in  which  the  first  two  terms  have  no  value  whate\er,  for  divi- 
sion by  zero  is  excluded  from  algebra.     Often  such  expressions 

2  ., 

as^  are  said  to  be  "equal  to  infinity,"    but  infinity  is  not  a 

number  as  generally  defined,  and  this  is  just  a  technical  and 
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conventional  way  of  saying  that  a  fraction,  whose  numerator 
is  constant  and  whose  denominator  approaches  zero,  increases 
numerically  without  limit.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases 
where  conventional  processes  of  solution  involve  non-reversible 
operations  which  lead  to  values  which  will  not  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion being  solved.  Since  a  careful  study  of  reversible  opera- 
tions does  not  belong  in  an  elementar\'  course,  what  is  usually 
called  the  check  becomes,  at  this  stage  of  development,  a 
necessary  and  important  part  of  the  solution  of  an  equation. 
Most  of  the  students  who  took  the  above  mentioned  examina- 
tion failed  to  see  that  their  only  available  method  of  proving 
expressions  (2)  roots  of  equation  (3)  was  substitution.  There 
thus  seems  to  be  great  need  for  more  emphasis  on  this  point 
that  roots  must  satisfy  their  equations. 

Most  students  enter  college  with  the  notion  that  the  x  and  jk 
of  an  equation  are  simply  unknown  numbers  to  be  found;  they 
have  no  clear  idea  of  ^  as  a  variable  and  of  the  members  of  an 
equation  as  functions.  The  writer  believes  that  no  real  insight 
into  the  theor}'  of  equations  can  be  had  without  these  notions 
of  variable  and  function,  and  that  much  can  be  gained  by 
more  careful  consideration  of  these  ideas  in  our  elementary 
courses.  These  notions  of  variation  and  correspondence  are 
fundamental  in  mathematics  and  lead  at  once  to  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  number  relations,  and  concrete  pictures  or  dia- 
grams always  tend  to  greater  clearness.  Besides,  clear  notions 
of  variation  and  correspondence  through  functions  form  an 
excellent  basis  for  later  work  in  the  calculus  which  some  one 
has  called  the  "science  of  variation."  In  the  material  world 
around  us  few  things  are  fixed  and  variation  seems  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  there  the  idea  of  functionality,  that  is,  the 
dependency  of  one  variable  upon  another,  is  commonplace. 
Not  long  ago  the  writer  ran  across  a  railroad  time  table  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  graphs,  and  was  impressed  by  the  number  of 
facts  which  appealed  to  the  eye  which  had  not  been  noticed  in 
the  long  tables  of  figures.  Instances  of  functionalit}-  in  the 
world  about  us  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
multiply  examples.  Greater  attention  in  our  elementarv  courses 
to  the  notions  variable  and  function  with  their  graphic  repre- 
sentation not  onh'  lays  a  better  foundation  for  later  work  in 
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mathematics,  but  also  is  very  practical  in  giving  a  fuller  com- 
prehension of  the  world  of  variations  in  which  we  live.  Pic- 
tures generally  give  clear  ideas  of  relationships  more  quickly 
than  word  descriptions  or  abstract  symbolic  equations.  The 
power  of  good  newspaper  cartoons  to-day  illustrates  the  ease 
with  which  the  mind  grasps  ideas  through  the  eye.  Graphs 
and  diagrams,  then,  can  hardly  be  used  too  much  in  teaching 
algebra,  provided  they  always  illustrate  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,   it  will    improve  algebra   teaching, 

(1)  to  distinguish  carefully  between   identities  and  equations, 

(2)  to  emphasize  that  a  root  must  satisfy  its  equation,  and  (3> 
to  give  clear  notions  of  variable  and  function  and  frequently 
illustrate  examples  of  functionality  by  means  of  graphs. 


I 


The  Home  and  School  Life 


SUPERINTENDENT  J.    M.    GREENWOOD,  KANSAS    CITY,  MISSOURI 


ACH  exact  science  is  based  on  certain  elementary 
or  primar}'  principles.  It  is  through  the  mastery 
of  a  few  definite  fundamental  truths  that  the 
learner  comes  to  a  clear  and  unquestioning  recog- 
nition of  the  abstract  principles  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  the  mathematical,  physical, 
biological,  and  other  exact  sciences,  and  these 
principles  are  applicable  to  all  spheres  of  mental 
activity  among  civilized  peoples.  In  the  special  sciences  of 
physics,  chemistr}',  biology,  geology  and  astronomy,  by  the 
observation  of  individual  facts,  general  laws  were  discovered, 
and  universal  conclusions  established  as  the  groundwork  of 
these  sciences,  and  what  is  true  of  these  sciences  is  equally 
true  of  all  other  departments  of  exact  human  knowledge. 
Observed  at  first  as  facts,  grouped  and  classified  according  to 
principles  in  which  uniformities  and  dissimilarities  can  be 
detected,  sciences  are  created,  and  the  laws  governing  them  as 
such  are  formulated. 

In  the  moral  sphere,  the  child  at  first  has  no  intuitions  of 
the  abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  but  as  he  grows 
in  stature  and  knowledge,  the  time  is  reached  that  when  he 
witnesses  an  act,  he  feels  it  to  be  one  of  love,  kindness,  faith- 
fulness, or  of  gratitude,  or  its  opposite,  and  he  further  decides 
that  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  act,  and  it  is  then  that  the  moral 
idea  is  gaining  a  foothold  in  his  mind.  Thus  b}^  degrees  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  one  act  is  good  and  another  is 
bad.  It  is  from  this  norm,  branching  out  in  two  different 
directions,  that  the  child  makes  his  first  crude  generalizations 
on  moral  questions.  By  comparing  an  act  with  the  standard 
that  is  being  built  up  in  his  mind,  whether  this  particular  act 
concerns  himself  or  others,  is  the  method  of  moral  develop- 
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ment.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  mental  thinking,  a  philosophy 
of  conduct  is  established  that  is  as  valid  to  him  as  are  the 
axioms  of  mathematics  or  the  verities  of  philosophy  to  the 
analyst  or  to  the  logician.  With  such  mental  conceptions  firmly 
fixed  in  the  learner's  mind  concerning  his  thoughts,  feelings 
and  actions,  the  basic  principles  of  morality  are  as  valid  to  him 
in  his  modes  of  thinking  as  any  other  group  of  notions  he  can 
possibly  have. 

Behind  every  act  there  should  be  clear  knowledge  and  a 
definite  purpose,  and  the  more  nearly  complete  the  knowledge, 
the  stronger  is  the  tendency  to  act  up  to  the  fullest  measure  of 
light  one  has.  A  constant  repetition  of  virtuous  acts  grows 
into  habit,  habit  develops  into  character,  character  makes  con- 
duct, and  conduct  is  the  greater  part  of  active  life  in  conformity 
to  one's  nature.  The  real  problem  of  moral  training  from  its 
theoretical  aspect  is  to  investigate  the  laws  or  forces  which 
control  people  in  groups,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  live  together 
in  complex  societies  so  that  each  will  be  guided  by  righteous- 
ness and  justice  in  his  relations  with  others. 

As  a  practical  science  moral  education,  or  ethics,  relates  to 
all  kinds  of  deeds  and  habits  of  doing  which  concern  one  in 
relation  to  others  whether  in  small  or  large  groups.  One  may 
conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  tiic  wishes  and 
actions  of  his  fellows,  or  render  their  efforts  void,  according 
to  his  power  and  skill  in  setting  his  will  over  against  theirs, 
or  by  dividing  and  nullifying  their  counsel;  on  the  other  hand 
one  may  think  and  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  and  rein- 
force their  efforts  and  bring  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  large 
masses  of  people.  The  implication  is  that  there  are  rational 
methods  of  action  that  can  be  pursued  by  individuals  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  that  peaceful  combinations  of  men  may 
be  formed  to  overcome  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  end  that  each 
individual  may  participate  in  the  triumphs  of  all,  and  that  in 
this  process  of  contribution  and  participation  lies  the  real 
source  of  power  in  practical  ethics  which  of  itself  advances 
civilization  by  giving  each  a  chance  to  share  in  the  joint  con- 
tribution of  the  whole.  The  help  that  each  contributes  returns 
to  the  giver  many  times  multiplied.  This  is  a  reservoir  of 
power,  and  it  can  be  indefinitely  increased  only  by  adopting 
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and  adhering  to  ethical  action  as  a  habit  of  doing,  thus  leading 
to  a  continuous  growth  in  ethical  insight,  b}'  one's  becoming 
intimatel}"  acquainted  with  himself.  Human  achievement 
consists  in  getting  control  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  human 
nature,  and  b}'  using  them  intelligently^  and  skillfull}'.  Under 
this  view,  ethics  belongs  to  the  will,  because  it  relates  directly 
to  the  manner  and  purpose  of  doing.  There  are  certain  habits 
of  thinking  and  doing,  and  out  of  these  comes  the  saj'ing  that 
■'good  behavior  is  a  bundle  of  habits."  All  habits  that  facil- 
itate one's  combining  and  acting  in  concert  with  others  in 
matters  of  general  interest  belong  to  the  mind  in  willing  rather 
than  to  the  mind  in  thinking. 

Under  such  a  conception,  behavior  at  home  and  in  the  school 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  verj^  highest  importance  in  training 
children  into  right  habits  of  doing,  and  in  school  it  makes 
class  work  possible,  which  is  altogether  a  higher  form  of 
activity  than  mere  individual  study  under  a  teacher  or  tutor, 
or  capricious  actions  at  home.  In  individual  work  the  learner 
cannot  see  himself  as  he  can  see  his  classmates  at  work,  and 
observe  their  successes  and  failures  which  he  can  use  as  a 
standard  to  measure  his  own  attainments.  He  discovers,  also, 
by  observing  his  classmates,  different  wa3's  of  looking  at  the 
same  subject  in  the  lessons  assigned,  recited  and  elucidated, 
and  he  thus  acquires  information  from  them  which  gives  him 
a  better  insight  into  the  work  that  he  is  to  do.  His  mind  w^orks 
in  two  directions  at  the  same  time, — one  end  of  his  mind  is 
with  his  classmates,  and  the  other  end  is  in  his  interest  in  the 
subject  as  it  is  understood  and  directed  b}'  himself.  He  gains 
insight  into  the  workings  of  other  minds  while  mastering  his 
own  thoughts  through  self-activit}'.  Self-activity  is  doubly 
reinforced,  because  the  learner  sees  others  pursuing  the  same 
lines  of  work  as  himself,  and  yet  achieving  success  by  other 
methods  of  industry  and  persistence.  It  is  in  the  school,  also, 
that  the  pupil  assumes  a  different  attitude  from  the  home  circle 
where  his  caprice  is  not  curbed  and  subordinated  to  the  influ- 
ences of  others  working  under  similar  conditions.  The  school 
from  its  nature  must  conserve  the  interest  of  each  individual 
through  the  mediation  of  the  whole  school,  and  this  mediation 
is  effected  through  certain  ethical  school  habits  usually  desig- 
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nated   as    school   virtues    which    are    most    potent   factors    in 
character  formation. 

The  stimulus  arising  from  concert  of  action— when  all  are 
at  work  and  intent  on  doing  the  same  thing  within  a  stated 
time,  gives  confidence  to  each  one  in  his  not  being  engaged 
alone  in  his  tasks,  and  the  alertness  that  he  observes  in  others 
begets  alertness  in  himself,  a  quality  that  produces  orderly  and 
regular  action  in  preparation  and  recitation  work.  To  work 
silently  tends  to  repress  disorder,  impulsive  and  explosive 
action  by  eliminating  frivolit}',  and  in  putting  checks  on  ner- 
vous explosions  so  that  one  may  get  control  of  his  body  and 
mind.  It  is  through  self-restraint  that  the  verbal  impulse  to 
chatter  may  be  reduced  to  within  moderate  limits.  The  out- 
come of  this  species  of  self-repression  consists  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mental  concentration,  whether  the  learner  is  engaged 
in  his  own  work  or  attending  to  that  of  his  fellows  or  of  his 
teacher.  Unless  this  habit  is  cultivated  successfully,  there 
will  always  be  a  lack  of  steadfastness  in  one's  character  whose 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting  will  be  dominated  by  all  sorts  of 
distractions.  Consequently,  the  activity-  of  each  after  his  own 
inclinations,  and  without  regard  to  the  concentrated  activity  of 
the  whole,  nullifies  the  highest  purpose  of  the  school  as  a  place 
in  which  to  learn  self-control,  silence,  industry  and  non-inter- 
ference with  others.  Silence  is  the  proper  corrective  for  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  morbid  desire  to  attract  attention  to 
themselves.  The  stress  that  is  properly  laid  on  these  funda- 
mental school  virtues  is  designed  to  fit  each  to  do  his  full  share 
of  the  world's  work  and  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  regular  tasks  or  lessons  are 
assigned  from  day  to  day  for  individual  absorption,  assimila- 
tion, reproduction,  retention,  and  their  relation  to  what  has 
preceded  and  what  ought  to  follow  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  the  learner's  environment.  By  retrospective  and 
relational  processes,  the  learner  strives,  particularly  in  the 
higher  stages  of  advancement,  to  get  a  deeper  insight  and  to 
seize  upon  and  to  master  the  essentials  of  the  subjects  he 
studies.  As  he  moves  onward  and  upward,  he  discards  in  his 
thinking,  the  more  superficial  phases  of  each  subject  which  he 
first  had  for  the  underlying  principles  that  he  may  build  up  a 
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logical  and  consistent  scheme  of  knowledge  in  each  branch  he 
pursues.  The  learner  thus  becomes  absorbed  in  his  own  lines 
of  work,  yet  he  seldom  loses  interest  in  what  his  classmates 
are  doing.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  in  one  sense  an 
investigator,  and  he  contributes  his  mite  to  the  sum  total  in 
order  that  he  may  enjoy  his  share  of  the  labors  of  all  the  others. 
Here,  again,  it  is  seen  that  ethical  habits  can  be  acquired,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  very  essence  of  school  discipline 
is  a  most  potent  factor  in  building  up  good  habits  of  co-opera- 
tion with  one's  classmates  which  may  be  easily  carried  over 
later  into  the  larger  spheres  of  private  and  public  activities. 
Rightly,  then,  do  teachers  insist  on  promptness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  duty,  regularity  in  being  present  at  appointed 
times  in  keeping  engagements,  combined  and  reinforced  by 
punctuality.  The  habit  of  working  silently  in  the  schoolroom 
is  an  acquirement  of  no  mean  order,  because  it  cultivates  indi- 
vidual attention  and  concentration  which  in  later  years,  amid 
great  confusion,  enables  its  possessor  to  pursue  his  own  line 
of  thought  uninterruptedly.  The  pupil  also  learns  that  rights 
and  duties  are  correlatives,  and  that  while  he  may  insist  on  his 
rights,  there  are  also  duties  to  be  performed  by  him,  and  that 
others  have  rights  and  corresponding  duties  imposed  on  them, 
and  that  he  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others  than  they  have  to  interfere  with  his  rights;  hence,  non- 
interference with  the  legitimate  work  of  others  is  set  down  as 
a  cardinal  virtue.  In  common  speech,  it  is  the  attention  to 
one's  own  business.  Unless  the  habit  of  industr}'  has  become 
a  sort  of  second  nature,  a  disposition  to  be  doing  something 
that  has  a  definite  object  and  not  merely  frittering  away  time 
in  an  aimless,  dreamy  fashion,  the  strongest  personal  element 
of  character  has  not  been  developed  into  habit.  Habits  should 
sink  somewhat  below  the  plane  of  consciousness  so  that  one 
acts  automatically,  and  in  the  right  direction  as  the  result  of 
physical  and  mental  control.  This  is  the  ability  that  one 
possesses  to  get  hold  and  to  keep  command  of  himself,  and 
out  of  which  will  eventually  come  a  wider  view  of  ethical 
relations  to  one's  fellows,  and  to  the  conception  of  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  world  process.  When  one  has  reached  this 
stage,    he    has  formed    the    habit  of    looking   at    each    action 
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rationally  by  making  a  direct  appeal  in  each  case  to  his  stand- 
ard of  duty.  This  is  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  system  of 
moral  training  from  following  m.echanically  at  first  school 
requirements,  and  by  ridding  one  of  his  own  whims  in  read- 
justing himself  to  new  conditions  and  more  unselfish  ideals. 
Each  must  get  hold  of  the  underlying  principles  of  ethical 
conduct  for  himself,  although  he  may  follow  mechanically  the 
standards  that  he  finds  the  world  has  already  fixed  without 
being  able  to  give  an  intelligible  explanation  of  them,  while 
lacking  that  clear  insight  which  depends  ultimately  on  a  vivid 
comprehension  of  fundamental  principles. 

Each  one  will,  however,  by  such  an  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples, arrive  at  a  theory  upon  which  his  practice  is  based,  but 
it  is  very  desirable  that  one  should  accustom  himself  to  look 
for  the  basis  of  his  actions  on  strictly  moral  grounds.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  only  a  few  teachers  take  pains  to  inform 
themselves  not  only  as  to  the  traditions  upon  which  our  man- 
ners and  customs  have  become  the  molding  influences  of  our 
daily  life,  but  fail  to  get  hold  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
this  great  conservative  force.  In  such  matters  teachers  ought 
to  be  the  molders  of  public  opinion,  and  exert  a  positive  influ- 
ence upon  the  life  and  character  of  each  child  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  understanding  and  apph'ing  the  principles  of  school 
discipline  intelligently,  and  unconsciously  leading  the  pupil 
into  the  habits  and  practices  of  good  breeding.  If  the  teacher 
knows  what  the  highest  ethical  principles  are  and  how  to  bring 
them  to  young  and  struggling  minds  so  that  they  may  free 
themselves  wisely  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  duties,  then 
ethical  teaching  has  accomplished  its  purpose.  Training  pupils 
to  discriminate  carefully  in  reference  to  motives  that  determine 
conduct  in  the  practical  settlement  of  cases,  whether  they  arise 
in  the  school  or  outside,  is  of  vast  importance  in  giving  an 
insight  into  all  duties  which  have  human  nature  in  any  form 
as  an  elemental  factor  to  be  considered. 

In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  steps  over  his  narrow  boundary 
mto  literature,  biography,  history,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufacture,  governmental  sciences,  philosophy  and  religion, 
he  is  making  moral  judgments  at  every  step  of  his  progress 
and  in  all  his  walks  in  life. 
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HOW    SHALL    MORALS    BE    TAUGHT  r* 

On  this  point  the  divergence  of  opinions  is  great.  Shall  the 
instruction  be  positive,  direct,  formal  and  definite,  according 
to  a  fixed  program;  or  shall  it  be  incidental,  rather  sharply 
emphasized  early  in  school  life,  lightened  during  the  interme- 
diate period,  and  deepened  and  intensified  the  last  3'ear  or  two 
of  school  attendance?  If  either  of  these  positions  is  assumed, 
then  shall  the  instruction  take  into  consideration  the  age  and 
the  natural  aptitude  of  each  child,  or  shall  the  pupils  be  taught 
"en  masse"  as  in  other  branches?  Each  will  answer  these 
questions  according  to  his  way  of  looking  at  the  problem,  and 
whether  he  thinks  the  plan  of  attack  should  be  b}'  a  flank 
movement,  or  by  a  front  assault.  It  will  not  be  contended,  I 
apprehend,  that  such  training  can  be  taken  up  and  be  pre- 
sented as  a  formal  study  that  is  sharply  defined  in  its  scope 
and  character,  and  that  admits  of  logical  treatment.  The  child 
as  the  recipient  must  be  regarded  as  being  full  of  activity,  and 
it  will  behave  itself  in  some  fashion.  This  activity  is  impul- 
sive, and  it  needs  guidance  and  control  so  that  it  responds  to 
certain  stimuli,  and  that  other  stimuli  should  be  minimized  or 
inhibited  in  order  to  insure  action  along  right  lines  of  behavior. 

The  entire  training  of  a  child  begins  with  the  observance  of 
certain  rules.  At  first  it  knows  no  rules  for  its  guidance,  and 
it  is  kept  from  hurting  itself  by  others  who  are  older  and  abler 
to  take  care  of  it.  This  state  lasts  comparatively  a  little  while. 
Soon  rules  of  conduct  come  to  be  acted  upon,  and  from  this 
time  onward  the  child  is  never  beyond  the  pale  where  rules 
do  not  apply.  Properly,  then,  the  very  first  lesson  the  child 
must  learn  is  that  of  obedience.  This  lies  behind  and  beneath 
all  other  lessons.  When  the  lesson  of  obedience  is  learned,  all 
other  lessons  are  comparatively  easy.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  child  must  be  governed  by  hard  and  cruel  rules.  Obe- 
dience obtained  in  this  way  is  unnatural.  All  animals  are  best 
trained  by  kind  and  gentle  restraints.  Only  strict  rules  should 
be  employed  in  controlling  the  vicious  when  more  humane 
measures  have  failed.  The  manly  boy  is  the  one  who  obeys; 
disobedience  is  childishness. 

The  first  steps  in  this  process  come  from  obedience  at  home. 
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Obedience  as  such  is  a  consequence  of  limitations,  and  "limi- 
tations" as  a  term  implies  fixed  boundaries  beyond  which  one 
cannot  pass  with  impunit}'.  We  say  in  general  terms  that  a 
man  is  free  to  walk  the  earth  and  breathe  air,  free  to  acquire, 
hold  and  transfer  property,  free  to  control  his  own  thought  and 
bodily  actions,  yet  the  word  freedom  is  onlj'  a  relative  one  in 
its  application.  His  freedom  consists  in  his  obedience  to  laws 
which  he  cannot  change.  For  instance, — the  thief  as  a  free, 
responsible  man  may  take  what  belongs  to  another,  and  thus 
by  his  very  act  steal  his  own  freedom,  and  5'et  is  the  result  of 
his  own  folly,  namely,  stealing  to  punish  himself.  Man, 
therefore,  lives  his  best  life  by  obedience,  and  so  does  the 
child.  Obedience  signifies  that  one  yields  to  society  and,  con- 
sequently to  the  welfare  of  others,  what  is  required  of  him. 
He  simply  complies  with  demands  which  are  made  upon  all. 

The  home  is  the  place  where  quiet,  cheerful  obedience  should 
first  be  taught.  Parents  themselves  are  subject  to  rules  and 
laws.  They  must  do  certain  things  at  stated  times.  All  the 
work  of  the  day  should  be  done  between  fixed  periods,  and  the 
time  for  one  kind  of  work  ought  not  to  lap  over  the  time  for 
another.  Every  exercise  has  its  duty.  On  the  other  hand 
should  the  parent  do  certain  irregular  things  now  and  then, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  become  dissatisfied,  and 
rightly  so.  If  the  mere  whim  or  pleasure  of  the  individual 
should  be  the  only  rule  and  guide  through  life,  disappointments 
and  vexations  would  characterize  every  undertaking.  In  as 
simple  a  matter  as  the  running  of  the  street  cars  there  are  laws 
which  must  be  obeyed.  Should  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  con- 
trol and  manage  them  decide  that  the  cars  should  run  one  or 
two  days  only  during  the  week,  there  would  be  a  general  up- 
rising of  all  the  citizens,  if  not  a  destruction  of  the  property 
itself.  The  law  of  duty  which  is  the  obligation  to  do  right 
and  from  which  one  never  escapes,  is  as  pressing  and  per- 
sistent as  the  law  that  holds  the  planets  in  their  places. 
Obedience  marks  the  difference  between  a  civilized  people 
and  savages.  Obedience  prepares  the  way  for  sympathy  and 
usefulness.  It  is  an  outward  act,  while  sympathv  constitutes 
the  inner  bond  that  binds  one  to  all  and  all  to  one.  To  be 
thoughtful  of  others,  to  watch  and  care  for  their  interests,  to 
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preserve  their  reputations,  to  have  a  sacred  regard  for  their 
feelings,  are  some  of  the  evidences  which  distinguish  the  kind- 
hearted  from  the  cruel  and  selfish.  Society  is  bound  together 
by  the  three  ties  of  obedience,  sympath}'  and  usefulness.  These 
virtues  should  be  cultivated  in  the  formation  of  ever}' character. 
To  these  are  added  truthfulness  and  honesty  as  opposed  to 
lying  and  stealing  in  various  forms.  The  home  life  should  be 
like  a  building  which  stands  firm  and  strong  when  its  founda- 
tion is  composed  of  good  material.  A  rotten  piece  of  timber 
or  stone  endangers  the  whole  structure,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  a  family,  if  onlj^  one  member  is  lacking  in  either  truthful- 
ness or  honesty.  The  dishonest  man  or  bo}^  is  a  piece  of 
rotten  timber  that  society  cannot  trust.  It  is  on  this  ver}^  prin- 
ciple that  parents  should  insist  that  their  children  must  be 
obedient,  sympathetic,  useful,  truthful  and  honest.  These 
positive  virtues  are  as  so  man}^  elements  in  the  structure  of 
human  character.     Each  has  a  significant  value. 

ISSUES    FROM    THE    HOME 

Whatever  is  good  and  pure  and  clean,  or  whatever  is  bad 
and  impure  and  vile  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  has  its  rise 
in  the  home  life.  Wherever  the  home  life  is  pure  and  whole- 
some, though  it  may  be  the  home  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  or  of 
the  multi-millionaire,  there  the  lives  of  the  children  are  nour- 
ished under  virtuous  conditions.  It  is  in  the  home  life  where 
the  children  are  pampered  and  spoiled,  and  are  made  shirks 
and  liars  and  thieves;  or  they  become  sincere,  honest,  truthful, 
industrious  boys  and  girls.  The  boy  or  girl  that  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside  is  seldom  found  who  had  been  properly  trained  at 
home. in  the  noblest  virtues.  But  those  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  spoiled,  petted  and  mismanaged  at  home,  or  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  have  neglected  them,  or  handed  them  over 
to  nurses,  or  turned  them  out  on  the  streets,  or  sent  them  into 
the  back  alleys,  only  by  a  miracle  will  the}'  become  useful  and 
honorable  members  of  any  community.  What  has  thus  far 
been  said  refers  to  those  homes  in  which  the  father  and  mother 
work  together,  or  neglect  their  children;  but  there  is  another 
phase  of  home  life  that  is  frequently  encountered,  and  that  is 
when  one  parent  wants    the  children    to  conduct  themselves 
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properly,  and  the  other  parent  obstructs  every  attempt  thus 
made.  Such  dissensions  react  disastrously  on  the  children. 
Children  thus  nurtured  become  self-willed,  disobedient,  deceit- 
ful and  untrustworthy.  When  parents  neglect  to  see  or  to 
correct  the  faults  of  their  children,  there  is  sure  to  come  a  day 
of  reckoning  which  will  bring  sorrow  and  wretchedness  to  the 
parental  roof,  because  the  soul  should  be  taught  the  law  of 
duty  which  should  keep  under  control  envy,  greed,  spite, 
jealousy  and  hypocrisy. 

THE    REI.ATION    OF    PARENT    AND    CHII-D 

The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  one  of  such  tenderness 
and  dependence  that  both  parents  should  always  seek  to 
ennoble  and  elevate  their  offspring.  The  child  should  be 
taught  to  hate  meanness  in  every  form,  and  to  love  the  true 
and  right,  and  to  protect  them  in  thought  antl  act  every  day. 
Owing  to  diversit}'  of  the  mental  make-up  ol  children,  some 
are  naturally  quick,  restless,  enthusiastic  and  impulsive;  others 
are  always  in  the  sunshine,  or  far  behind  a  dark  shadow,  and 
others  again  are  bold,  daring,  venturesome,  always  active,  and 
willing  to  let  consequences  take  care  of  themselves.  There 
are  also  the  slow,  plodding,  sturdy  children,  and  others  along 
with  them  who  explode  on  the  slightest  provocation,  while 
others  are  so  fragile  as  to  have  a  very  slender  hold  on  life. 
Even  in  the  very  same  family  may  be  found  children  of  widel}' 
different  temperamental  conditions.  Children  of  all  these 
divergent  types  enter  school,  and  several  of  these  most  pro- 
nounced types  may  even  be  found  in  the  same  room  with 
which  the  teacher  has  to  work. 

Honesty  with  children  always  counts.  The  parent  who 
practices  deception  either  covertly  or  openly,  or  pla\'s  sharp 
tricks,  or  induces  his  child  to  engage  in  practices  that  will  not 
bear  the  severest  scrutiny, — if  such  a  person  can  be  labelled 
parent, — is  false  to  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  his  care,  no 
matter  what  his  pretensions  may  be.  Children  know  the 
difference  between  a  true  character  and  a  deceitful  one; 
between  honesty  and  dishonesty.  Oftentimes  children  pass 
judgment  on  shady  transactions  whether  the  parent  or  another 
person  is  the  actor.      The  old    adage— "Honesty  is   the  best 
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policy'" — is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  3'ears  ago.  The 
one  who  scorns  to  do  a  mean  act  whether  in  the  brightest  glare 
of  sunlight  or  in  the  darkest  hour  of  midnight  gloom,  is  worth\^ 
of  the  very  highest  respect. 

HABITS    THAT    SHOULD    BE    TAUGHT    TO    CHILDREN 

Many  subjects  need  to  be  presented  to  the  child  mind  with 
the  consequences  most  likely  to  flow  from  them.  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated  the  following:  1.  Shirking  honest  work; 
2.  Avoiding  responsibilit}';  3.  Gaining  ends  b}'  dishonest 
means. 

These  tendencies  are  parth'  social,  partly  industrial  and 
partl}^  ethical.  They  involve  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
Affecting  the  child's  mind  permanentl}'  is  his  attitude  toward 
certain  lines  of  thought  and  action  which  depend  on  sensory 
ideals  and  motor  reactions  that  tighten  the  character. 

There  is  undoubtedh'  a  very  close  connection  existing 
between  the  intelligence,  the  honestv  and  the  industry  of 
the  nation  and  its  social  and  economic  conditions.  No  large 
ideas  originate  in  ignorant  minds.  A  wide  expanse  of  deep 
thought  is  the  only  sure  method  that  will  enable  one  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  and  to  be  inspired  to  aim  at  the  best  in 
all  things  in  thinking  and  doing. 

I.  Wor'k  is  not  relished  by  most  people.  The  histor3'of  the 
human  race  has  always  been  a  contest  between  those  who 
directed  work,  those  who  avoided  it,  and  those  who  tried  to 
avoid  it.  Most  people  work  because  thev  cannot  get  along 
without  it,  realizing  that  work  is  a  decree  pronounced  upon 
man  b}'  the  course  and  constitution  of  his  environment.  In 
this  must  be  recognized  the  activity  of  plav,  the  activity  of 
work,  and  the  activity  of  drudgery.  To  work  or  to  starve  are 
alternate  propositions.  To  heed  the  one  is  life;  to  accept 
the  opposite  is  ph3^sical  and  spiritual  death.  Ever\^thing 
depends  here  upon  the  right  choice.  Home  habits  have  more 
to  do  with  work  than  the  school.  All  that  the  school  can  do 
is  to  train  pupils  into  habits  of  industrj^  punctualitj',  silence, 
strict  attention  to  business,  and  the  realizing  of  higher  ideals 
through  sacrifice. 

II.  In  the  life  of  each  person  come  critical  periods,  crises. — 
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so  to  speak,  when  important  decisions  have  to  be  made.  Upon 
a  single  issue  at  such  a  moment  one's  success  in  life  ma\' 
depend.  Ever37thing  now  depends  upon  how  one  thinks, 
resolves  and  acts  at  the  supreme  moment.  Responsibility 
has  to  be  shouldered,— not  shifted.  A  firm,  vigorous  char- 
acter, such  a  one  as  accepts  issues  as  they  arise,  estimating 
them  at  their  true  worth,  is  of  more  value  to  a  community  or 
a  nation  than  thousands  whose  wills  are  as  unstable  as  water, 
and  can  be  swerved  by  every  breath  of  hasty  public  opinion 
that  blows.  To  watch  and  help  a  human  soul  grow  is  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  sublime  sights  that  one  can  behold  in 
connection  with  the  familj'  life.  For  such  lofty  ideals  and 
the  successful  execution  of  such  work,  clearsightedness, 
promptitude,  ready  resources,  quick  and  vigorous  concep- 
tions, cool  self-possession,  and  a  commanding  survej'  of  the 
whole  situation  involved,  are  pre-requisites  for  success.  These 
sterling  qualities  should  be  nurtured  and  developed  to  their 
utmost  limit  in  the  home  life. 

III.  The  boy  that  will  lie  and  cheat  on  the  playground  in 
order  to  win  a  game,  or  to  get  the  better  of  a  fellow  school- 
mate in  a  trade,  or  will  tell  lies  on  the  girls. — will  do  all  these 
things  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form  when  he  grows  \\\)  to 
manhood.  A  boy  that  will  slip  up  to  a  farmer's  wagon  and 
steal  apples  or  peaches,  or  will  pick  up  things  at  the  door  of  a 
grocery  store  when  the  proprietor  is  not  looking,  is  taking 
rapid  lessons  for  admission  to  the  penitentiary.  Parents  should 
always  strive  to  inculcate  good  habits  and  upright  conduct  in 
the  minds  of  their  children,  and  never  shift  this  work  to  others. 
Let  the  important  lesson  of  "mine  and  thine"  be  insisted  on  a 
thousandfold  more  than  it  is.  This  fact,  too,  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,— that  the  descent  into  the  realm  of  crime  is 
always  by  easy  steps,  and  never  by  a  single  bound. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Plea  for  the  Conservation  of  Another 
Qreat  National  Resource 

FRANK    P.  CHISHOLM,   FINANCIAL    SECRETARY    TUSKEGEE,   ALABAMA 

N  the  midst  of  the  present  deep  interest  growing 
out  of  the  widespread  discussion  regarding  the 
conservatidn  of  our  nation's  natural  resources, 
there  are  those  who  assert  witli  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness  that  unless  the  proper  remedy  is 
applied,  the  nation  stands  in  immediate  danger 
of  losing  its  water  powers,  coal  lands  and  forest 
reserves.  These  specific  dangers  of  public  loss 
are  merely  parts  of  the  conservative  issue  in  this  country. 
There  is  another  national  resource  which  needs  conservation. 
I  refer  to  the  conservation  of  negro  efficienc3\  There  are 
signs  at  present  of  tremendous  waste  of  negro  brains  and 
industrial  efficiency,  through  lack  of  training,  which  we  can 
ill  afford.  To  know  what  this  waste  is,  let  us  investigate  com- 
mon school  conditions  in  the  eleven  Southern  States  where, 
according  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  live  8,500,000  of  the  9,500,000 
negroes  in  the  United  States,  or  89.7  per  cent  of  the  negro 
population  of  the  countr}-. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his 
report  for  1908,  gives  figures  which  illustrate  the  condition  of 
the  common  or  elementary  schools  for  negroes  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  positively  discreditable  to  us  as  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  nation.  His  returns  show  that 
of  the  negro  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
there  are  close  on  to  1,500,000  who  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
schoolhouse.  In  the  case  of  thousands  of  them,  notably  in  the 
countr}^  districts,  where  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  negroes 
live,  the  average  length  of  school  term  is  from  three  to  four 
months,  or  about  ninety-two  days.  When  to  the  fact  of  the 
short  school  session  we  add  the  further  fact  that  the  instruction 
given  is  of  the  most  elementary  sort,  the  teacher  pitiabl}' 
ignorant,  the  school  building  woefully  inadequate,  and  then 
Consider  that  less  than  one  half  of  the  negroes  of  school  age 
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are  in  school  even  the  short  school  term,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  this  alarming  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  negro  com- 
mon schools  demands  immediate  and  vigorous  action. 

Details  are  even  more  startling  than  the  general  statement, 
as  revealed  in  the  reports  of  the  individual  states.  In  Ala- 
bama, according  to  the  latest  figures  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  there  are  807,000  negro  children  of  school 
age.  Of  these,  118,000  are  in  school,  and  181), OOO  do  not  attend 
because  of  lack  of  school  facilities.  In  Georgia,  of  every  one 
hundred  children  of  school  age,  fifty-five  are  white  and  forty- 
five  colored;  yet,  despite  this  impressive  ratio,  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  negro  children  are  permitted  to  attend  school  for 
either  a  long  or  short  term.  E\en  to  accommodate  these, 
double  sessions  are  necessary,  and  the  crowded  class  room 
makes  good  work  next  to  impossible,  however  competent  the 
teacher.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  colored  schools  are  so 
crowded  that  children  can  be  seen  hanging  out  ol  the  windows 
because  there  are  no  seats  for  them.  There  is  a  good  deal  ot 
truth  underlj'ing  this  humorous  remark. 

Mississippi  has  the  largest  percentage  ol  her  negro  children 
enrolled  of  an}'  of  these  states,  though  only  TC).;")  per  cent  are 
thus  favored;  the  other  23.48  per  cent  are  einirel>-  destitute  of 
school  privileges.  North  Carolina  deprives  :>7.8S  per  cent  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  Texas  shows  the  appalling  propor- 
tion of  41.10  per  cent  who  are  thus  handicapix-d  in  the  race  ot" 
life.  Thus  the  negroes  are  far  worse  oft"  educationally  than 
appears  on  the  surface. 

The  figures  given  below  show  the  educational  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  other  six  Southern  States: — 


states  * 

Estimated  Number 
of  Negroes  5  to  18  Years 
of  Age 

NiimlK-r  not 
Knrolled  in  Public  Schools 

Arlvansas 

135,317 

47,062 

Florida 
Louisiana 

85,745 
247,331 

35,870 
170,628 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

311,111 
169,792 
241,272 

141,380 

71,410 

129,595 

Total,  1,190,568  595,945 

Compiled  from  1908  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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According  to  the  summan'  of  the  analysis  above,  there  are 
1. '299, 344  negro  children  5  to  18  years  of  age  enrolled,  leaving 
1,459,618  who  are  not  enrolled.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
stated  that  enrollment  as  applied  to  negro  common  schools 
means  one  thing  and  regular  attendance  another.  Bringing 
together  the  percentages  of  the  total  negro  school  population 
in  these  states  that  regularlv  attend  school,  we  have  the 
followino-: — 


states  * 

Percentafje  of  Xegro 
Children  5  to  18  in 
Regular  Attendance 

Average  Length 
of  School  Term 

Virginia 

25.31 

per  cent 

119  days 

Tennessee 

40.90 

89 

Arkansas 

36.77 

70 

North  Caro 

ina 

28.61 

68.3 

South  Caro 

ina 

35.27 

75 

Georgia 

29.16 

117 

Florida 

36.59 

87 

Alabama 

42.54 

62 

Mississippi 

38.27 

101 

Louisiana 

22.50 

120 

Texas 

30.88 

106 

Reduced  to  words,  these  figures  mean  that  onh'  about  one 
half  of  the  negro  children  of  school  age  in  the  Southern  States 
are  attending  regularl}-  a  school  whose  term  averages  four 
months.  Or,  differenth'  stated,  negro  children  in  the  United 
States  need  about  five  times  as  much  common  school  training 
as  they  are  at  present  receiving.  This  condition  of  things 
emphasizes  three  great  needs:  more  and  better  schools:  longer 
school  terms;  and  compulsor}-  attendance. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  here  quoted  pertain  to 
elementary  instruction,  and  do  not  refer  to  secondar}-  or  higher 
institutions  of  learning  or  to  industrial  schools.  The  question 
of  higher  culture,  of  that  bugbear  the  "educated  negro,"  is  not 
here  involved.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  negro  race 
should  be  educated  as  preachers  and  teachers,  or  as  carpenters 
and  machinists.  Clearlj',  it  is  a  question  whether  the  negro 
who  forms  one  half  of  the  population  of  these  eleven  Southern 
States  shall  be  taught  to  read,  to  write  and  to  cipher;  whether 

*  The  Negro  Common  School,  a  social  study  made  under  Dr.  VV.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Atlanta  University,  1901. 
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his  children  shall  receive  sufficient  instruction  to  make  them 
intelligent  and  capable  workers,  or  be  kept,  as  ignorant  as 
brutes?  That  is  a  short-sighted  policy  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nation,  and  an  inhuman  polic}'  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual,  which  condemns  1,500,000  children  to  mental  dark- 
ness simply  because  of  their  race.  Unequipped  with  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  deprived  of  the  illumination  of  the  written 
word,  out  of  all  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  what  a 
tremendous  hindrance  these  millions  are  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  nation's  resources.  Slaverv  and  education  were 
not  on  friendly  terms,  but  slavery  cannot  be  blamed  if  the 
negro  children  of  the  present  generation  are  not  educated. 
The  fact  that  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Texas,  South  "Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Louisiana  one  half  of  the  negroes 
between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  are  entirely  denied 
instruction,  plainh'  evidences  that  the  nation's  duty  to  itself  is 
a  duty  to  the  negro. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  twenty-live  \ears  the  total  eiirolhnent 
of  negro  common  schools  has  about  doubled  itselt.  ^^•t.  the 
total  enrollment  is  less  than  one  halt  ol  the  total  school  pop- 
ulation, and  the  increase  of  school  facilities  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  increase  in  school  population.  ''Vhc  great  fact  that 
stares  us  frightfully  and  persistently  in  the  face  is  that 
1,500,000  of  the  nation's  embryonic  citizens,  for  lack  of 
schools  and  teachers,  and  lack  of  funds  for  securing  both, 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect. 

Measured  by  the  facts  and  figures  before  us,  education  on 
any  large  scale  has  not  yet  been  tried  for  the  negroes.  Fur- 
thermore, unless  these  young  negroes  are  educated,  ignorance 
will  inevitably  grow  denser.  And  this  simply  means  that 
crime,  lynchings,  lawlessness,  poverty  and  economic  ineffi- 
ciency will  increase.  The  net  result  will  be  a  vast  national 
loss  growing  out  of  the  more  basic  problem  of  negro  ignorance 
arising  from  national  indifference.  In  the  light  of  history  and 
in  consideration  of  our  own  experience  as  a  nation  regarding 
the  relationship  of  illiteracy  to  crime  and  race  antagonisms,  it 
is  clear  that  the  proper  provision  for  the  education  of  every 
negro  child  in  the  land  will  mean  an  immense  saving  to  the 
nation  in  negro  intelligence  and  thrift.  Any  other  policy  will 
be  wasteful  and  criminal. 
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It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  whites  of  the  South  bear 
practically  all  the  cost  of  negro  public  schools;  that  the  negroes 
of  the  South  are  the  "white  man's  burden"  when  it  comes  to 
paying  the  bills  for  public  education.  It  is  pertinent,  there- 
fore, to  go  somewhat  into  this  phase  of  the  subject.  I  waive 
the  moral  question  of  the  nation's  indebtedness  to  the  negro 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  stolen  toil,  and  take  the 
purely  economic  question :  Is  the  cost  of  negro  education  a 
burden  upon  the  white  South?  Let  us  use  the  testimony  of 
Southern  whites  themselves. 

Charles  L.  Coon,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilson,  N.  C, 
after  making  recently  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  public 
taxation  with  special  reference  to  the  negro  schools  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  this  to  sa}': — 

"I  am  confident  .  .  .  that  an^^  one  who  takes  the  pains  to 
ascertain  the  present  sources  of  the  public  funds  of  these  states, 
and  then  tries  to  make  a  fair  division  of  them  between  the 
races,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negro  school  is  not 
very  much  of  a  white  man's  burden." 

Said  the  State  Superintendent  of  Florida  in  one  of  his 
official  reports: — 

'"The  following  figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  education 
of  the  negroes  of  middle  Florida,  which  is  the  Black  Belt  of 
Florida,  does  not  cost  the  white  people  of  that  section  a  cent." 

In  the  nine  counties  included  in  this  calculation,  the  total 
cost  of  negro  schools  was  $19,457.  The  total  contributed  b}- 
the  negroes  in  direct  and  indirect  taxes  amounted  to  $23,984, 
leaving  $4,527,  which,  according  to  the  Superintendent  him- 
self, went  into  the  white  schools.  Moreover,  in  the  South, 
the  negro  is  the  great  home  renter.  As  the  home  renter  is  an 
indirect  taxpayer,  the  negro  pays  an  incalculable  amount  of 
indirect  taxes.  As  an  intelligent  and  efficient  producer  and  a 
large  and  growing  consumer,  he  makes  it  mighty  convenient 
for  others  to  pay  direct  taxes.  So  that,  viewed  from  any 
standpoint,  it  appears  that  the  negroes  in  large  measure  are 
pa3'ing  for  their  education. 

But  all  this  has  little  bearing  on  my  main  purpose,  which  is 
to  state  clearly  that  with  all  that  the  negro  is  doing  for  himself, 
with   all   that    is   being  done   for  him  by  others,    his   present 
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educational  opportunities  are  incommensurate  with  the  needs,  , 
and  that  unless  the  conditions  are  adequately  and  speedily 
met,  the  loss  in  brain  power  to  the  nation  will  be  tremendous 
and  irreparable.  The  situation,  then,  that  confronts  the 
nation,  so  far  as  negro  common  schools  are  concerned,  is 
this:  In  the  Black  Belt  of  our  Southland,  multitudes  of  negro 
children  are  growing  up  untaught  and  in  densest  ignorance; 
that  the  cardinal  American  principle  of  a  reasonable  equality 
of  opportunity  for  education  and  development  to  all  our  chil- 
dren, wherever  they  live,  whatever  their  race  or  color,  what- 
ever may  be  their  station  in  life,  is  far  from  recognition  in 
practice  when  applied  to  negroes. 

What  is  the  remed}'?  In  a  word,  it  lies  in  more  education 
and  less  agitation.  Under  the  disadvantage  of  a  dual  system 
of  public  instruction,  and  with  sparsely  settled  regions  and  bad 
roads,  the  South  has  done  and  is  doing  something  for  negro 
education;  the  negro  himself  is  doing  his  best  toward  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  his  race;  still,  the  needs  far  out- 
weigh anything  yet  done.  Sullicient  schools,  good  school- 
houses,  necessar}'  apparatus,  longer  terms,  well-iiualitiecl  and 
well-paid  teachers,  are  the  supreme  needs. 

The  sum  of  $12,174.50  given  in  lilO!)  by  the  Anna  T.  jeanes 
Foundation  toward  teachers'  salaries,  school  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  extension  of  school  terms,  was  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  great  and  jiressing  neUds.*  As  Pres- 
ident Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  recently-  suggested, 
the  nation  ought  to  co-operate  with  the  states  in  aiding  the 
people  to  help  themselves,  through  better  educational  facilities, 
so  that  every  boy  and  girl  might  receive  at  least  common  school 
training.  The  traditional  attitude  of  states  rights  should  not 
stand  in  the  way.  But  if  the  nation  continues  to  hold  "hands 
off"  in  this  important  national  matter,  and  the  stronger  negro 
institutions  are  expected  to  lead  in  bettering  the  rural  schools 
and  communities,  manifestly  they  must  be  granted  more  power. 
They  must  be  put  beyond  their  present  material  foundation, 
in  order  that  they  may  reach  an  increasing  number  of  those 
who  will  lead  the  negro  masses  as  teachers  of  elementary 
schools. 

*  James  H.  Dillaid,  General  Agent,  A.  T.  Jeanes  Foundation. 
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This  clear  and  logical  appeal  from  the  South  involves  not 
alone  the  intellectual  and  moral  salvation  of  the  neglected  black 
millions,  but  also  involves  the  larger  safety  of  Southern  citizen- 
ship and  national  security.  To  take  these  unschooled,  untrained 
millions,  and  fit  them  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  their  envi- 
ronment will  not  only  reduce  juvenile  crime  and  spread  intel- 
ligence and  industrial  efficiency  among  the  masses,  but  will  also 
add  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

One  million  live  hundred  thousand  black  bo3's  and  girls 
denied  common  school  training!  Do  you  fully  sense  the 
significance  of  it?  Have  you  pondered  that  this  army  of 
illiterates  is  coming  up  from  an  environment  of  ignorance 
into  American  citizenship?  Will  the  nation  heed  this  Mace- 
donian cry  from  the  blacks  of  the  South?  Will  it  give  prompt 
and  vigorous  aid  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  its  citizens  who  are 
pleading  and  3'earning  for  schools,  for  teachers  and  for  a  fuller 
life?  Ever\^  consideration  enforces  the  importance  of  such 
aid.  Expediency  dictates  it:  justice  demands  it:  national 
security  requires  it. 


I^xamination  Questions  for  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Goldsmith's  life:  his  eccentricities,  his 
genius,  his  versatility.  Describe  that  period  of  his  life  during 
which  The  Deserted  Village  was  written. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  ''Didactic  Poetry."  Show  the 
extent  to  which  The  Deserted  Village  is  a  didactic  poem.  Give 
reasons  for  the  fact  that  this  poem  possesses  a  charm  which  other 
poems  of  its  class  lack. 

3.  Read  the  note  appended  to  chapter  xxviii  of  Irving's  Life  of 
Goldsmith  and  give  the  popular  identification  of  "Auburn."  De- 
scribe the  restoration  of  the  village,  from  Irving's  account.  Does 
it  seem  to  you  that  "sweet  Auburn"  is  a  real  place  or  an  imaginary 
one? 

4.  Bring  out  in  detail  the  contrast  which  the  jioet  draws  between 
Auburn  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  To  what  does  the  poet  attribute  the 
change?    EniuTierate  the  charms  of  the  village  described  in  the  poem. 

5.  After  you  had  finished  the  j^oem,  which  was  the  prominent 
impression  left  on  your  mind — the  pojiulous  Auburn,  oi"  the  deserted 
Auburn? 

6.  Give  the  arguments  presented  bv  (ioldsmith  to  prox  u  his  posi- 
tion that 

''^ III  fai'es  the  land,  to  /nrstoih/o-  ///s   a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumiilatcs,  and  ??ien   decay.'' 

7.  What,  according  to  Goldsmith,  are  the  evils  of  the  luxury  that 
wealth  and  trade  bring  in  their  train? 

8.  Show  the  extent  to  which  the  poet  blunders  in  his  Political 
Economy. 

9.  From  the  poem,  state  Goldsmith's  views  on  depopulation. 
Show  that  this  subject  is  the  motive  of  his  poem. 

10.  Write  a  brief  article  setting  forth  the  opposite  side  of  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Goldsmith  in  lines  57-74  of  The  Deserted  Village. 

11.  Reproduce  Goldsmith's  views  on  the  evils  of  emigration. 
Draw  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

12.  Enumerate  the  details  which  would  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  picture  painted  from  lines  9-14. 

13.  In  lines  9-24,  enumerate  all  the  adjectives  and'  state  the  exact 
significance  of  each. 
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14.  Point  out  the  devices  used  by  the  poet  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression of  the  utter  desolation  into  which  the  village  has  fallen. 

15.  Give  in  plain  prose  the  statement  made  by  the  poet  when  he 
says, 

''^And  tremblings  shrinking  from  the  spoiler'' s  hand, 
Far, far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land" 

16.  Explain  the  following  lines:  His  best  riches,  ignorance  of 
"wealth;  Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloojn ;  To  hus- 
band out  life's  taper  at  the  close ;  And  keep  the  flame  from  wast- 
ing by  repose;  Tempt  the  dangerous  deep ;  When  every  rood  of 
ground  maintained  its  man. 

17.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  picture  which  Goldsmith 
draws  in  lines  103-106. 

18.  Enumerate  the  sounds  of  lines  113-122.  Are  there  any  which 
seem  to  you  not  to  belong  to  the  scene? 

19.  Reproduce  in  plain  prose  Goldsmith's  description  of  the  vil- 
lage preacher;  of  the  schoolmaster;  of  the  inn.  How  does  the  poet 
characterize  the  tavern.-^ 

20.  Enumerate  the  manners  and  customs  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  poem. 

21.  Reproduce  Goldsmith's  description  of  England  before  the  in- 
troduction of  trade.  Give  his  arguments  on  the  advantage  of  small 
farms  over  large  ones. 

22.  Quote  the  lines  in  which  the  poet  gives  utterance  to  his  life- 
long desire 

'•'•To  die  at  home  at  last.^^ 

23.  Discuss  the  style  and  treatment  of  the  poem.  Describe  its 
versification.  Show  that  this  criticism  is  true:  "In  no  other  rural 
piece  is  there  so  much  poetry  and  reality  combined.  The  text  is  a 
continuous  succession  of  felicities." 

24.  Cite  passages  in  illustration  of  the  following  criticism:  ''Of 
the  entire  poem  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  that  it  has  more  tenderness 
and  pathos,  gives  more  of  picture  to  the  eye,  and  of  feeling  to  the 
heart,  than  any  other  in  the  language  which  is  written  in  the  same 
verse  or  metre. 

25.  How  much  of  the  poet's  life  and  thoughts  is  revealed  by  this 
poem?  How  many  of  the  details  seem  to  be  memories  of  actual 
scenes  ? 


Editorial 

MUCH  has  been  written  by  the  great  educators  about  attention 
and  interest,  and  much  of  it  needs  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  ao-ain  to  get  the  best  pedagogical  service  from  our  teachers 
and  the  best  work  from  the  pupils.  How  can  we  -secure  attention 
and  awaken  interest  that  shall  lead  on  to  the  mastery  of  the  subjects 
studied,  and  to  the  best  results  in  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
youths  in  our  public  schools?  This  is  partly  a  problem  for  the 
individual  teacher,  and  partly  it  belongs  to  the  school  authorities 
and  to  the  general  public.  For  how  can  the  teacher  secure  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  each  pupil  when  she  is  obliged 
to  teach  classes  of  seventy-five  or  eighty:  or  wlun  she  is  required 
to  do  her  work  in  an  ill-ventilated  schoolroom;  or  when  she  is  so 
miserably  rewarded  for  her  unselfish  labors  that  she  has  to  half 
starve  herself  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  life? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  concerned  that  our  bo\s  and 
girls  should  be  interested  in  their  school  work.  ^'outl1  will  (piickly 
pass  and  the  opportunities  which  it  brings  will  not  return.  It  is 
a  critical  period,  when  the  character  is  forming,  and  success  or 
failure  in  later  life  is  being  determined.  Wlun  a  father  sees  that 
the  school  has  the  attention  of  his  bov  and  that  he  is  interested  in 
his  work,  then  the  father's  heart  is  glad,  and  he  knows  that  the 
money  invested  in  his  boy's  education  is  mones  well  spent.  When 
he  sees  his  child  careless  and  indifferent,  getting  no  grip  on  his 
school  work,  and  wishing  he  were  not  obliged  to  go,  or  longing  to 
leave  and  ''get  a  job,"  then  it  is  needful  for  the  parent,  as  well  as 
the  teacher,  to  begin  to  take  notice.  There  is  trouble  somewhere, 
and  it  were  well  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  locate  it. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the  boy  a  job  and  let  him  find 
out  that  a  business  life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Oftener  one  will  find 
the  source  of  the  difficulty  in  the  school,  or  in  something  in  the  boy 
himself  that  can  be  corrected.  An  accurate  diagnosis  is  the  first  and 
a  most  important  step  toward  a  cure.  An  entire  change  is  often 
an  excellent  thing  for  an  unawakened  and  uninterested  boy.  A  year 
at  a  boarding  school,  or  away  in  another  town  with  some  near  rel- 
ative's family,  where  he  can  attend  another  school  in  a  different 
environment,  and  with  new  associates,  will  sometimes  make  a  man 
of  him.  The  earnest  and  thoughtful  teacher  will  watch  her  pupils 
and   study  them   individually,  and   be  the  wise  adviser  of  the  pupils 
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themselves  and  their  parents.  Usually  a  teacher  of  this  description 
will  have  no  permanent  difficulty  in  engaging  the  child's  attention 
and  awakening  his  mind.  But  occasionally  there  is  a  case  that  needs 
heroic  treatment.  Certainly  no  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  drift 
along  year  after  year  in  an  inattentive,  listless,  uninterested  frame  of 
mind,  convinced  himself,  and  convincing  his  relatives  and  teachers 
that  he  is  not  capable  of  "book  learning."  It  is  demoralizing  to 
the  rest  of  the  school  and  will  do  no  good  to  the  boy  himself,  who 
must  probably  be  given  some  sort  of  a  jolt  to  wake  him  up  and, 
bring  him  to  self-realization. 

IN  every  secondary  school  some  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  instruction  in  public  speaking.  There  is  hardly  anything  that 
one  will  be  more  certain  to  have  occasion  to  use  in  after  life  than  the 
power  to  express  himself  in  effective  speech  in  public.  This  power  ■ 
must  be  acquired  in  youth.  One  must  learn  to  overcome  self-con- 
sciousness, to  become  accustomed  to  hear  his  own  voice  in  the 
presence  of  others  without  embarrassment,  to  command  appropriate 
language,  to  arrange  a  decent  argument,  and  to  fortify  the  same  with 
apt  illustration;  in  short  to  "think  upon  his  feet."  It  is  not  expected 
that  ever\-  high  school  pupil  will  master  the  difficult  art  of  oratory 
and  become  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Burke.  But  nearly  everyone  is 
sooner  or  later  brought  into  situations  where  it  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly,  calmly  and  cogently,  in 
well-chosen  English.  And  taking  the  general  run  of  graduates  from 
our  public  schools  not  more  than  one  in  a  dozen  can  do  it.  There 
is  nothing  that  more  certainly  or  more  practicallv  demonstrates  to 
the  public  the  value  of  an  education  than  this  power  of  public  utter- 
ance. What  is  the  use  of  all  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in 
schooling  if  at  the  end  of  it  all  the  graduate  does  not  dare  say  his  soul 
is  his  own  except  with  pen  and  paper,  or  in  the  retirement  of  his 
own  home,  or  in  the  inner  intimate  circle  of  his  bosom  friends.''  To 
be  able  to  think  clearly  is  of  first  importance,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is 
not  enough  to  constitute  a  good  education.  One  must  be  able  to  tell 
others  what  one  thinks,  and  to  do  it  clearly,  concisely  and  convinc- 
ingly. This  is  the  flower  and  the  fruitage  of  a  good  education. 
The  training  which  our  boys  and  girls  may  receive  along  this  line 
in  the  public  schools  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  every  relation  of 
after  life.  It  will  promote  good  salesmanship  as  well  as  good  cit- 
izenship. It  will  make  them  happier  and  more  useful  in  home  and 
society,  in  church  and  state.  Do  not  then  neglect  rhetoricals,  but 
in  this  age  that  is  demanding  above  all  things  an  education  which 
is  practical,  see  to  it  that  a  large  place  is  given  in  the  curriculum  to- 
instruction  that  will  enable  the  pupils  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  intellectual  culture  which  the  balance  of  the  curriculum  affords.. 
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/-lAHE  National  Education  Association  at  its  annual  meetincr  each 
X  year  makes  a  declaration  of  its  principles,  which  are  always 
admirable,  and  in  which  one  can  always  be  sure  of  finding  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  current  educational  sentiment.  The  subjects  that 
are  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the  educational  world  during  the 
year  are  succinctly  stated,  and  a  declaration  of  faith  in  regard  to 
them  is  made  in  the  name  of  this  most  influential  body.  Instead  of 
publishing  these  articles  of  faith  "in  toto"  we  propose  to  take  them  up 
one  by  one  (they  are  ten  in  number)  and  present  them  to  our  readers, 
with  very  brief  comments,  in  this  editorial  department  of  successive 
numbers  of  Education.  The  first  article  is  as  follows:  "W'c  afllrm 
our  faith  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic,  believing  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  citizens  of  a  great  democracy  to  deveh)p  power  and 
efficiency  without  public  schools  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
people." 

This  gives  us  the  splendid  basis  of  the  American  public  school 
system.  It  is  founded  on  the  faith  of  the  people,  who  desire  this 
nation  to  be  a  democracy  which  shall  develop  power  and  efficiency. 
We  believe  that  the  public  schools  are  the  means  by  which  this 
great  country  can  be  kept  true  to  its  high  destiny.  VVe  think  of 
them  as  owned  and  controlled  by  no  faction,  no  party,  no  private 
interests,  but  by  the  people  themselves.  iMagnificently  are  they  ful- 
filling this  high  ideal.  The  schools  of  the  United  States  are  a  great 
factory  where  American  citizens  are  made.  The  raw  material  is 
furnished  not  only  naturally  from  the  homes  throughout  the  land, 
but  artificially  in  the  vast  hordes  of  foreign  immigrants  that  annu- 
ally pour  into  the  land  from  over  the  ocean.  Coming  with  alien 
habits  and  standards  of  thought  and  conduct,  often  with  ignorance, 
vice  and  disabilities  of  all  sorts,  these  people  and  their  children  are 
■thrown  into  the  alembic  of  the  public  schools  and  transformed  into 
loyal  Americans.  At  the  worst  this  process  takes  but  one  or  two 
generations.  The  control  of  the  schools  by  the  people  is  a  thor- 
oughlv  American  ideal.  It  works  wonderfully  well.  The  common 
consciousness,  or  in  other  words  the  common  sense  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  is  the  only  power  on  earth  to  which  it  is  safe  to  commit 
so  vast  a  responsibility.  If  any  special  faction  or  party  gains  a 
momentary  undue  influence,  this  is  soon  corrected  by  public  senti- 
ment. Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  earnest  desire  to  know 
and  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  known  and  done  than  is  seen  in  the 
management  of  our  public  schools  by  the  money  and  the  votes  of 
our  citizens.  There  are  yet  evils  to  be  corrected  and  improve- 
ments to  be  made.  But  where  there  is  such  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  such  unity  of  interest  as  exists  in  relation  to  these  problems  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  best  ideals  will  be  ultimately  realized. 
Our  declaration  of  faith  may  well  begin  with  this  first  strong  article 
in  the  creed  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  the  year  1910. 
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IT  is  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  public  school  to 
teach  the  children  how  to  read.  It  is  equally  important,  but  an 
often  forgotten  obligation,  to  teach  them  what  to  read.  The  child 
who  has  once  learned  to  read  easily  any  ordinary  English  has 
arrived  at  an  age  when  life  has  assumed  an  intense  interest  to  his 
quickening  senses  and  his  expanding  mind.  He  is  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  curiosity  to  know  more  about  everything  than  he  does 
know.  He  is  without  extensive  experience,  and  he  looks  out  into 
the  limited  environment  in  which  he  lives  and  questions  people  and 
things  that  he  may  know  more  and  experience  more,  and  thus  be 
prepared  for  independent  judgments,  choices  and  acts  that  shall 
make  up  his  own  career.  He  soon  finds  that  in  books  the  range  of 
vision  is  vastly  extended.  Books  record  the  experiences,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  other  lives — lives  lived  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances  and  in  parts  of  the  world  which  he  may  hardly  hope 
ever  to  visit,  and  in  all  periods  of  past  ages.  Here  is  material  for 
his  hungry  mind  by  which  many  of  its  questionings  that  must  other- 
wise remain  unanswered  may  find  ready  and  satisfactory  answer.  So 
he  eagerly  reads  books,  all  sorts  of  books  that  come  his  way,  and  is 
particularly  interested  in  those  that  deal  with  real  human  life  and 
adventure,  that  tell  how  people  think  and  feel  and  act  in  circum- 
stances different  from  those  he  has  known,  how  they  conduct 
themselves  in  various  crises  and  adventures  and  experiences  into 
which  he  imagines  he  or  any  one  may  be  brought  some  day.  From 
the  way  they  act  he  takes  his  cue.  The  standards  of  the  hero  of  his 
book  become  his  standards.  The  aims,  motives  and  ideals  that  he 
finds  in  his  book  inevitably  affect  his  forming  character.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  and  the  danger  of  the  boy  and  his  book. 

Books  are  of  three  kinds, — the  good  book,  the  bad  book  and  the 
indifferent  book.  The  first  kind  of  book  is  not  excessively  large, 
there  are  plenty  of  the  second  kind;  and  the  name  of  the  third  is 
"legion."  Since  the  books  that  a  child  reads  affect  him  as  surely, 
and  probably  more  subtly,  than  the  companions  whom  he  chooses, 
why  should  not  the  school,  which  is  responsible  to  make  him  into  a 
good  citizen,  warn  him  against  the  bad  books,  persuade  him  in 
relation  to  the  insipid,  trashy  books,  and  cultivate  him  to  choose  the 
wholesome,  helpful  books?  This  it  will  do  if  his  teachers  are  wise 
and  thoughtful  and  not  so  overworked  as  to  be  unable  to  give  the 
individual  child  and  his  problems  individual  attention.  Some  one 
should  be  interested  in  the  reading  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools,  and  be  a  counselor  and  friend  and  guide 
in  regard  to  this  vitally  important  matter.  There  is  a  field  for 
service  here  that  is  often  overlooked  because  "what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobodv's. " 


Foreign   Notes 

INTERNATIONAL    MEETINGS 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers  held  its  fifth 
annual  reunion  at  Paris,  on  August  3d  and  7th,  during  the  sessions  of 
the  second  international  congress  on  primary  education,  which  was 
organized  by  the  Bureau. 

The  following  countries  were  represented  at  the  reunion  :  Prussia, 
England,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  France. 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Roumania  and  Switzerland.  Re- 
grets were  read  from  the  Swedish  and  Spanish  associations  affiliated 
to  the  Bureau.  The  report  of  tlie  secretary  showed  that  the  l^ureau 
comprises  17  associations  of  teachers  numbering  400,300  members. 
The  largest  of  these  bodies  is  the  Deutsclier  Lehrerverein  with  120,000 
members;  the  second  is  the  Federation  des  Amicales  d'Institut,  Lux- 
emburg, with  95,oco  members,  and  the  third  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  Belgium,  with  67,500  members.  These  numbers  emphasize 
the  growth  ot  the  international  spirit  among  the  teachers  of  Europe, 
who  are   drawn  together  by  the  sense  of  common  j;>urposes. 

In  an  address  before  the  congress  on  primary  education,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Bureau,  M.  Rossignol,  of  Brussels,  reviewed 
the  movement  of  pedagogic  ideas  from  the  fourteentli  century  to  the 
present  time,  rehearsing  briefly,  but  graphically,  tlie  contril)ution  of 
each  nation  to  the  general  development.  Thus  far  "the  science  of 
education,"  to  quote  the  words  of  M.  Rossignol,  "  appears  as  the  result 
of  an  unconscious  international  collaboration." 

The  world's  congress  of  international  associations  iield  at  Brussels, 
May  9th  to  nth,  brought  together  representatives  of  1 1  2  international 
associations.  Of  this  number  2y  have  not  a  fixed  location,  8  have  their 
central  oflfices  in  Germany,  3  in  England,  15  in  France,  2  in  Holland, 
13  in  Switzerland  and  42  in  Belgium.  The  entire  realm  of  intellectual 
and  moral  interests  is  covered  by  the  activities  of  these  bodies.  One 
of  the  chief  motives  for  the  maintenance  of  their  internatioixal  relations 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  value  and  importance  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  experimental  sciences  depend  upon  a  great  diversity  of  particu- 
lars. These  must  be  brought  together  and  carefully  compared  before 
classification  is  possible,  and  for  this  work  the  co-operation  of  savants 
throughout  the  world  is  necessary. 
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An  international  congress  on  higher  technical  education  held  at 
Brussels,  September  9th  to  nth,  was  marked  by  the  active  participa- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  smaller  nations.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  Belgium,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  calling  the  congress, 
is  in  close  sympathy  with  the  nations  referred  to  ;  but  it  indicates  also 
the  great  awakening  on  the  part  of  these  nations  to  the  importance  of 
technical  education  for  the  development  of  their  native  resources  and 
the  promotion  of  their  material  welfare. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  before  the  congress  was  on  the 
Royal  Technical  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  presented  by  Prof.  H.  J. 
Hannover,  Director  of  the  Danish  State  Laboratory  for  testing  mate- 
rials. The  paper  sketched  the  development  of  the  Technical  Academy 
from  its  small  beginnings  in  1829,  down  to  1S90,  when  it  entered  upon 
an  era  of  expansion  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  director, 
Julius  Thomsen.  As  a  consequence  of  the  discovery  by  Professor 
Thomsen  of  the  application  of  the  kryolite  of  Greenland  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  soda,  the  state  realized  a  large  income  from  the  license  granted 
him,  and  this  was  used  to  endow  and  perfect  the  technical  academy. 
Since  that  year  its  development  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  the  courses 
of  study  have  been  systematized  and  extended  in  duration. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  have  completed  the  full  course  of 
secondary  studies  or  must  pass  an  equivalent  examination.  The  tuition 
fees  are  not  heavy,  amounting  to  one  hundred  crowns  ($26.80)  a  year 
until  the  first  examination  is  passed,  and  after  that  to  forty  crowns 
($10.72)  a  year.  The  courses  of  instruction  pertain  to  four  specialties  : 
applied,  chemistry,  mechanical  engineering,  constructing  engineers  and 
electricians. 

The  papers  presented  before  the  congress  have  been  published  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  general  secretary,  M.  J.  P.  Fontaine,  27, 
place  de  Louvain,  Brussels,  Belgium.  A.  t.  s. 


Book  Notices 

The  New  Geographies.  First  Book.  Dy  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M. 
McMurry.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  revision  wherein  the  authors  revise;  they  do  not  merely  make 
additions,  subtractions  and  corrections  in  the  text;  they  have  revised  it, 
rewriting  it  almost  entirely  and  adding  thereto  whatever  of  information  and 
explanation  the  subject  demanded.  Not  only  has  the  text  been  remade,  but 
the  illustrations  are  new  and  the  maps  redrawn.  We  looked  for  an  old  book 
revamped,  we  find  a  new  book  made  along  the  lines  that  caused  the  old  book 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  text-books  on  geography,  but  recast  and 
enriched  with  a  care  that  serves  to  stamp  it  the  most  valuable  text-book  in 
elementary  geography  published.  We  marvel  at  the  restraint  of  the  authors 
of  the  book,  so  much  of  material  had  they  at  hand  to  use,  so  superbly  they 
have  refrained  from  padding  the  book  with  facts,  useless  and  bewildering  to 
beginners  in  the  study,  worthy  and  needed  in  a  compendium  on  geography. 
The  authors  have  plainly  studied  not  only  the  subject  but  those  who  are  to 
use  the  book;  they  have  made  a  book  not  to  show  how  cleverly  it  could  be 
built  up  with  assembled  facts  and  diverting  cuts  and  over-named  maps,  but 
rather  to  present  the  salient  facts  of  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  them  to  the  end  that  observation  and  attention  may  be  aroused 
and  developed.  They  have  made  an  everyday  geography  for  everyday  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  It  is  not  material  to  specify  the  many  changes,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  page  of  the  book  has  been  widened  from  one  column  of 
three  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  two  columns  of  two  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  each  column,  thus  making  the  book  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
other  text-books  in  this  subject.  With  its  double-columned  pages,  its 
splendid  maps,  fine  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs,  full-page  col- 
ored pictures,  and  practically  new  text,  the  authors  have  produced  a  work 
that  stands  unique  in  its  excellencies.  It  is  the  very  latest  word  to  beginners 
in  geography,  and  stands  a  model  for  all  books  of  its  kind  to  follow. 

Practical  Algebra.  First  Year.  By  Jos.  V.  Collins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  American  Book 
Company.     Price,  85  cents. 

This  is  a  simple  book  for  first  year  courses,  omitting  everything  unessen- 
tial, and  treating  everything  essential,  so  that  it  is  not  unduly  difficult  or 
obscure.  It  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  first  year  course 
by  those  high  schools  which  make  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  parts  of 
algebra  elective.  Departing  from  the  American  plan  of  keeping  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry  separate,  the  author  has  correlated  algebra  with  physics, 
geometry  and  other  branches  of  mathematics,  providing  a  large  number  of 
practical  and  informational  exercises  and  problems.  Thus  the  book  meets 
its  aim,  which  is  to  increase  the  practical  value  of  elementary  algebra,  both 
in  the  ordinary  and  in  the  cultural  or  educational  sense ;  it  is  for  those  who 
do  not  go  to  college,  and  for  those  who  do.     The   book    is  featured   by  great 
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clearness  in  presentation;  the  avoidance  of  difficult  exercises;  the  abridg- 
ement of  the  number  of  cases  of  problems  that  have  to  be  learned  ;  the  con- 
stant use  of  axioms  in  the  solution  of  equations ;  the  presentation  of 
factoring,  and  the  deferring  of  the  harder  cases  to  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  published  in  small,  convenient  shape  for  the  pocket,  with  fair  size  of  type 
page,  but  small  margins. 

First  Book  in  Geography.  Bj  Alexis  E.  Frje.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  50 
cents. 

This  is  the  most  elementary  geography  ever  written  by  Mr.  Frye,  his  aim 
being  to  present  such  subjects  as  he  wished  his  own  little  son  to  know.  It 
is  fitted  to  be  used  as  a  reader  for  the  third  grade,  and  covers  two  years  of 
study.  It  treats  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man,  the  pictures  showing  how 
fully  the  book  deals  with  people.  These  pictures  are  the  highest  type  of 
wood  engraving,  most  of  the  subjects  being  photographs,  with  child  life  as 
the  central  thought.  The  book  lays  great  stress  on  the  study  of  location  of 
important  places,  and  to  this  end  the  maps  have  been  made  very  simple  and 
free  from  detail.  The  need  of  just  such  a  book  has  long  existed;  Mr.  Frye 
meets  the  need  as  few  men  could,  his  book  being  a  distinct  contribution  to 
child  literature  as  well  as  a  reading-study  book  of  delightful  thought  and 
lasting  value. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Mathe- 
matical [Department,  The  Lawrenceville  School.  Charles  E.  Morrill  Co. 
Price,  #1.25. 

This  book  gives  the  work  required  in  preparation  for  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  elsewhere.  It  takes  special  note  of  the  utilities  of  the  subject, 
and  has  many  examples  showing  correlation  with  physics,  mensuration,  engi- 
neering and  astronomy.  It  shortens  and  simplifies  some  difficult  steps,  as  in 
the  solution  of  triangles;  under  each  case  in  the  solution  of  triangles  two 
groups  of  examples  are  given,  one  with  the  degree  divided  sexagesimally, 
and  the  other  with  the  degree  divided  decimally.  An  entire  chapter  is  devoted 
to  logarithms  and  their  properties,  with  examples  which  serve  as  a  review  of 
and  a  correlation  with  other  branches  of  mathematics.  A  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  logarithmic  tables  is  the  placing  of  the  number  of 
degrees  to  the  right  and  left  on  each  page  instead  of  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
thereby  preventing  errors  in  the  use  of  the  columns  of  minutes. 

College  Algebra.  By  Schuyler  C.  Davisson,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics   in    Indiana    University.      The    Macmillan    Company.      Price,    fl.50. 

This  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  text-book  on  algebra  in  that  it  is 
a  discussion  of  those  parts  of  algebra  treated  in  the  first  year's  course  in 
college,  and  not  a  book  of  exercises  and  problems,  the  aim  being  to  give  the 
student  an  idea  that  algebra  consists  of  something  more  than  problem  solv- 
ing. The  author  has  had  a  number  of  years  experience  in  teaching  college 
freshmen  classes,  and  his  conviction  is  deep  that  it  is  good  for  the  student 
to  consider  the  fundamental  laws  of  algebra  early  in  the  course,  and  to  learn 
that   algebra  is  founded  upon  a  few  simple  principles  that  correspond   to  the 
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axioms  in  the  study  of  geometry.  Hence  his  book  is  not  a  treatise,  neither 
is  it  for  mathematicians,  but  it  is  for  students  in  college  who  expect  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  subject,  and  to  whom  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  ground  principles  is  supremely  essential. 

Text=Book  of  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Linebarger,  Lake  View  High  School. 
Chicago.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  a  practical  text-book  prepared  with  the  aim  of  dovetailing  the  fund 
of  information  about  things  physical,  already  possessed  by  the  student,  with 
results  obtained  in  the  laboratory.  The  mode  of  treatment  of  most  topics  is 
definite  and  consistent:  appeal  to  the  student's  ready-at-hand  knowledge  of  the 
topic;  mention  of  pertinent  historical  items  of  interest ;  clear-cut  enunciation 
of  definitions;  careful  description  of  apparatus  well  illustrated;  logical  deri- 
vation of  laws  and  principles;  numerous  applications  of  principles;  and 
exercises  and  problems  requiring  for  solution  some  constructive  thought. 
Everywhere  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  practical  applications  of  physical 
principles.  The  treatment  of  subjects  is  made  intensive  rather  than  exten- 
sive, what  is  omitted  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  tradition  than  of  actual 
value  in  a  text-book. 

First  Course  in  Algebra.  By  Herbert  E.  Hawkes.  I'h.l).,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Yale  University,  and  William  .\.  Luby  and  Frank 
C.  Touton,  Instructors  in  Mathematics  in  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  first  year's  work  in  algebra,  the  topics  being 
limited  strictly  to  those  that  would  afford  the  student  ample  drill  in  the 
elementary  technic  of  algebra,  and  a  commensurate  development  of  his 
reasoning  power.  The  authors  have  wisely  considered  the  equipment  of  the 
student  just  entering  high  school,  and  have  made  a  book  that  in  essentials 
and  their  treatment  is  logical  and  progressive.  They  make  constant  reference 
to  arithmetic  in  explaining  the  various  algebraic  processes;  the  difficult  prob- 
lems are  omitted  or  are  few  in  number,  and  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
exercises;  only  the  simpler  types  of  factoring  are  considered;  accent  is 
placed  on  problem  work;  close  correlation  is  obtained  between  algebra  and 
geometry;  graphs  are  freely  used,  and  are  embodied  in  the  treatment  of  the 
topics  they  are  intended  to  illustrate;  while  a  novel  feature  in  a  text-book  in 
algebra  is  introduced  by  the  use  of  portraits,  with  biographical  notes,  of 
celebrated  mathematicians.  Painstaking  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  English  of  the  text,  an  earnest  effort  being  made  to  give  the  definitions 
accurately,  to  state  the  problems  clearly,  and,  to  formulate  the  rules  with 
simplicity  and  precision.  It  is  a  fine,  strong  book,  and  will  make  the  study 
of  the  subject  a  pleasure. 

Physical  Measurements.  By  A.  Wilmer  Duff  and  Arthur  \V.  Ewell, 
Professors  of  Physics  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  new  edition  of  a  well-known  work  brings  it  strictly  up  to  date  in  ex- 
ercises in  physical  measurements  suitable  for  the  laboratory  work  of  students 
who  have  had  a  fair  course  in  general  college  physics.  Upwards  of  seventy 
illustrations  have  been  added  in  the  revision,  also  a  considerable  number  of 
new  exercises,  and  the  text  has  been  made  clearer  by  expansion. 
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Secondary=School  Mathematics.  By  Robert  L.  Short,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Cleveland  Technical  High  School,  and  William 
H.  Elson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  Book  I  of  a  two-book  series  wherein  the  text  differs  widely  from 
that  marked  out  by  custom  and  tradition.  It  treats  the  various  branches  of 
mathematics  more  with  reference  to  their  unities  and  less  as  isolated  entities. 
In  Book  I  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  are  treated  side  by  side,  the  effect 
of  which  arrangement  is  increased  interest  and  power  of  analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  learner,  and  greater  accuracy  in  results.  The  scope  of  the  books  in  the 
series  does  not  vary  much  from  that  covered  in  algebras  and  geometries  of 
the  usual  type,  the  arrangement  and  combinations  are  different,  and  it  is  this 
difference  that  makes  the  books  deeply  interesting  and  valuable.  The  aim  is 
distinctly  to  give  pupjls  usable  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  math- 
ematics and  ready  control  of  them.  The  authors  claim  that  the  texts  have 
been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  m*meograph  form  on  hundreds  of  high  school 
pupils  before  being  put  in  book  form. 

High  School  English  Book  One.  By  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Ph.D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Instructor  in  Greek  at 
Yale  University,  and  Dorothy  E.  Snyder,  B.A.,  Pd.B.,  Head  of  the  English 
Department,  High  School,  Schenectady.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Company,  New 
York.      Price,  fl. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  defined  by  the  authors  in  the  preface  to  be  "to 
unify  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  High  School."  It  is  pointed  out  that 
English  as  a  study  is  more  than  grammar,  composition  and  literature.  It  is 
a  combination  of  the  three.  The  book  works  out  this  idea,  beginning  with 
grammar,  treating  composition  as  "self-expression  in  language,"  and  seeking 
to  make  the  prescribed  English  literature  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  pupil 
in  encouraged  to  speak  and  write  freely  on  subjects  within  the  realm  of  his 
own  experience  rather  than  on  purely  academic  subjects.  There  are  some 
excellent  "Conversations  about  Books."  Altogether  this  volume  is  novel 
and  interesting,  and  he  must  be  a  dull  teacher  indeed  who  cannot  find  in  it 
much  to  quicken  his  mind,  and  brighten  his  teaching  of  this  most  important 
subject. 

Manual  of  Moral  and  Humane  Education.  By  Flora  Helm  Krause,  of 
the  Chicago  Anti-Cruelty  Society.  "The  highest  education  focuses  the  soul 
upon  the  largest  loves."     R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  of  humane  education  in  an  attractive  light. 
It  shows  why  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  public  school  curriculum.  It 
gives  a  graded  course  of  study  in  the  subject  for  elementary  schools.  It  gives 
suitable  exercises  for  each  and  every  month  of  the  year;  a  classified  list  of 
the  more  common  birds ;  topics  for  written  work  in  humane  education  for 
both  elementary  and  high  schools;  suggestions  to  teachers;  a  brief  survey 
of  the  growth  of  the  movement;  a  review  of  the  child-saving  work,  etc.  It 
is  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  material  that  can  be  used  in  every  school. 
The  full  page  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  of  a  high  order.  It 
is  a  book  that  should  be  found  on  every  teacher's  desk. 
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Handywork  in  Wood.  Bv  William  Noyes,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Industrial  Arts,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  New 
York  City.     The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.      Price,  $2. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  manual,  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  numerous  high  class  and  illuminating  half  tones 
which  present  to  the  eye  the  various  suggestions  and  teachings  of  the  text. 
There  are  chapters  on  logging,  sawmilling,  seasoning  and  measuring  wood, 
wood  hand  tools,  wood  fastenings,  equipment  and  care  of  the  shop,  the  com- 
mon joints,  types  of  wooden  structures,  principles  of  joinery,  wood  finishing. 
— besides  bibliographies  and  indexes.  Not  only  teachers  of  woodworking  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  but  also  amateurs  will  find  it  of  utmost  value. 

Story  Telling.  What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It.  Hy  Edna  Lyman.  \. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.     Price,  75  cents  net. 

This  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  an  important  subject,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  "the  lost  art  of  story-telling."  We  do  not  believe  the  art  is  lost,  and 
this  faith  is  helped  and  confirmed  by  reading  this  delightful  little  volume. 
We  wish  every  mother  and  father  as  well  as  every  teacher  could  own  and 
read  it.  Much  valuable  suggestion  is  given  concerning  children's  reading. 
An  excellent  list  of  books  for  the  stor^'-tcller  is  suggested. 

Century  Readings  for  a  Course  in  English  Literature.  Edited  and 
annotated  by  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  D.Lit.,  J.  V.  \.  Pyre,  Ph.D.,  Karl  Vcning. 
Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Century  Company,  New  ^'ork. 
Price,  $2.50. 

This  large  volume  of  almost  twche  hundred  i>ages  presents  a  nearly  com- 
plete course  of  reading  in  English  Literature.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  Univ.ersity  of  Wisconsin.  Plays 
and  novels  only  are  omitted.  The  selections  are  intended  for  college  stu- 
dents beyond  the  freshman  year.  But  the  book  will  be  widely  useful  beyond 
college  walls  for  those  persons,  and  they  are  many  in  number,  who  wish 
for  some  convenient  means  of  self-instruction  in  literature.  The  selections 
are  typical,  and  the  texts  are  authoritative.  The  volume  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  insure  thoroughness.  An  accompanying  volume,  Century  Out- 
lines for  a  Course  in  English  Literature  (75  cents),  is  a  convenient  guide, 
and  reinforces  the  heljifulness  of  the  larger  volume. 


Periodical   Notes 

Two  interesting  articles  in  .?7<rc«5  for  Novemberarc  "The  Story  of  Wendell  Phillips,"  hv  Charles 
Edward  RusselJ  and  "  Marriage  in  America  "  bv  Robert  Haven  Schaufller.  The  latter  considers 
the  professional  girl's  ideals.—"  The  Five  and  Ten  Acre  Farm,"  by  Allan  L.  lUnson  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Delineator  will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of 'readers.  It  seeks  to  prove 
that  by  crop  rotation  and  intensive  methods  a  good  living  for  an  average  family  may  be  made  on 
a  small  farm.— The  second  and  concluding  paper  of  General  Charles  King's  lite'rary  reminis- 
cences IS  another  interesting  feature  of  the  magazine.  The  talented  soldicr-auihor  ha.s  had 
many  unique  experiences  during  l.is  "  Thirty  Years  of  Pencraft,"  and  he  tells  them  admirably.— 
X here  is  a  convincing  treatment  of  the  question  "  Vaccination  or  Small  Pox.  \Vhich.' "  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  The  Outlook  of  October  22.— Suburban  Life  for  October  is  full,  rich  and  in- 
teresting. Such  articles  as  "What  every  Householder  should  Know  about  Plumbing,"  "  Two 
Aspects  of  the  Lighting  Question,"  and  "  Heating  the  House  to  the  best  Advantage,"  are  prac- 
tically most  important  and  worth  far  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the  magazine  for  a  year. 
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The    Problem   of    Defective    Pupils   in  the 
Regular  Schools,  Public  and  Private 

MILLEDGE    L.    BONHAM,  JR.,  A.M.,  HEADMASTER    KOHUT    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK 

|UR  first  impulse  is  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
such  problem — these  pupils  should  be  in  the  in- 
stitutions especial]}'  equipped  for  dealing  with 
their  cases.  Granted.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  such  a  problem.  In  man}^  communities 
there  are  no  such  schools  at  all,  in  others  the  only- 
ones  are  private  institutions,  beyond  the  means 
of  most  parents.  Yet  in  nearly  ever}^  community 
will  be  found  children,  not  idiots,  but  defective,  some  of  them, 
mereh'  "subrlormal. "  Man}'  of  these  defectives  will  be  sent 
to  the  regular  schools. 

Consider  first  the  public  school.  In  most  districts,  practi- 
cally in  all  industrial  communities,  the  poor  people  desire  to 
send  all  their  children  to  school,  regardless  of  mentalit}',  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  become  wage-earners.  Usually  there  is 
no  one  to  sta}-  at  home  with  them.  When  thirty  to  seventy 
children  present  themselves  to  a  teacher  for  registration,  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  ascertain  their  intelligence.  It  may  be 
weeks  before  she  discovers  that  certain  pupils  are  feeble- 
minded. If  there  be  no  public  provision  for  them,  we  shall 
find  that  their  parents  will  insist  that  they  are  not  so  stupid  as 
*  Copyright  bj  N.  A.  S.  E.  E.  C,  1910. 
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they  seem,  merely  backward,   timid,   nervous,    etc.     Or  they 
may  insist  upon  their  rights  as  taxpayers  to  send  their  children 

to  school. 

What  shall  the  teacher  do  with  these  children?  If  she  gives 
them  all  the  attention  necessary,  the  rest  of  the  class  will  be 
neglected;  if  she  lets  them  sit  there,  abandoned  to  their  own 
dey,ices,  they  will  retrograde.  Also,  she  must  see  that  the  mali- 
cious pupils  do  not  torment  the  defectives.  How?  In  every 
grade  there  are  pupils  older  than  the  average,  who  have  fallen 
behind  the  class  and  seem  unambitious.  I  think  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  success  will  reward  the  teacher  who  puts  one 
of  these  older  pupils  in  charge  of  a  defective,  as  a  protector, 
letting  him  feel  that  he  is  trusted  to  help  his  feeble  companion 
and  the  teacher.  Incidentally,  he  will  be  helping  himself  more. 
These  monitors  should  be  seated  next  their  charges  and  allowed 
certain  privileges  necessitated  by  the  helplessness  of  the 
defectives. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher  should  send  the  defectives  out 
for  a  frolic,  and  appeal,  in  their  absence,  to  the  rest  of  the  class 
to  co-operate  with  her  in  helping  these  afflicted  ones.  Tact- 
fully made,  such  an  appeal  will  rarel}'  fail,  the  mother  spirit  in 
the  girls,  the  protective  impulse  in  the  boys,  will  respond  to  a 
judicious  touch. 

Very  naturally,  the  teacher  who  is  new  at  such  work  will 
tend  to  group  these  defectives  for  instruction,  thereb}'  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  brighter  minds.  In 
all  large  classes  the  teacher  must  form  groups,  but  the  defect- 
ives should  be  distributed,  not  segregated.  They  should  take 
such  part  as  they  can  in  the  easier  and  more  mechanical  tasks, 
but  should  not  be  expected  even  to  approximate  the  same 
requirements  as  the  normal  children.  At  frequent  intervals 
they  should  be  sent  out  to  frolic  in  the  fresh  air.  As  much 
manual  training  and  music  as  possible  should  be  given  them, 
letting  the  other  work  drop  largely  out  of  sight.  When  the 
others  are  doing  seat-work  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.,  give  the 
defectives,  pictures,  blocks,  splints,  crayolas,  manual  training 
supplies,  etc.  A  j-ear  spent  in  organizing  their  motor  connec- 
tions, in  arousing  their  interests  and  in  stimulating  them  to 
effort  will  be  well  spent,  even  if  they  can  neither  count  nor 
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write  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Such  pupils  would  necessarily 
repeat  the  grade,  and  during  the  second  session,  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  feasible  to  teach  them  a  little  reading  and  number 
work,  and  how  to  write  a  little.  As  time  goes  on  the  tasks 
assigned  them  can  be  gradually  increased,  but  keeping  them 
simple  enough  to  afford  the  pupil  the  stimulus  of  successful 
effort. 

The  school  ph3^sician  should,  at  the  outset,  be  asked  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  each,  advise  diet,  etc.  He  and  the 
teacher  should  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  parents  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  co-operation 
in  all  sanitary  and  hygienic  measures  recommended.  Every 
few  weeks  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
unfortunates  and  see  how  they  respond  to  the  measures  used. 

Any  ridicule  from  the  teacher  or  teasing  from  the  other  pupils 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  as  this  would  thwart  all  efforts 
in  their  behalf,  b}^  increasing  their  timiditj'-  and  reluctance  to 
making  an  effort. 

Their  offenses  must  not  be  ignored,  but  gentler  and  milder 
treatment  must  be  given  them.  Each  dereliction  will  probably 
call  for  personal  stud}^  and  special  treatment.  Yet  these  pupils 
must  not  be  allowed  to  absorb  an  undue  amount  of  the  teacher's 
time,  though  the}''  must  receive  encouragement  and  stimulation 
to  attempt  the  tasks  set  them.  All  this  will  necessitate  careful 
forethought  and  systematic  planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
who  should  be  given  ever}^  opportunity  and  encouragement  in 
the  working  out  of  these  problems.  Naturally  these  defectives 
will  accumulate  in  the  lower  grades,  so  that  the  teachers  selected 
for  these  grades  should  be  gracious,  tactful,  patient,  zealous, 
health}'  and  optimistic.     A  sense  of  humor  is  a  "sine  qua  non." 

The}'  should  be  paid  the  utmost  the  treasury  will  permit. 
Put  the  ablest  teachers  in  these  grades, — as  Kipling  says,  if 
you  must  use  razors  to  cut  grindstones,  by  all  means  get  the 
best  cutler}'. 

Now  as  to  the  private  school.  Here  the  defectives  are  the 
children  of  those  parents  who  are  not  willing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  their  children  are  deficient,  so  take  the  position  that 
they  merely  need  more  individual  attention  than  the  public 
school  can  give;    of  those  who  recognize  the  true  status,  but 
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think  a  stigma  attached  to  attendance  upon  the  special  schools; 
of  those  whose  children  have  been  refused  admission  into  these 
special  schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so  deficient  as 
to  be  received,  and  might  deteriorate  if  in  contact  with  lower 
minds.  The  private  school  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution 
in  accepting  any  defective  pupil,  assuring  itself  that  the  parents 
will  give  it  a  free  hand,  and  above  all,  assuring  itself  of  the  co- 
operation of  a  competent  specialist  in  the  <liseases  of  children. 

For  a  day  school  the  problem  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
public  school,  except  that  a  special  teacher  might  be  secured  to 
relieve  the  regular  ones  of  the  regular  subjects  for  the  defectives. 

With  the  boarding  school  the  problem  is  somewhat  different. 
The  responsibility  is  greater,  but  the  chances  of  success  are 
brighter.  Here  the  children  can  have  the  same  oversight  con- 
tinuously and  not  be  under  the  strain  of  adjusting  themselves 
to  both  home  and  school,  daily.  During  school  hours  the 
points  suggested  above  would  apply  here  also.  During  recrea- 
tion hours,  meal  times  and  sleeping  hours,  the  greatest  prob- 
lems present  themselves,  hence  these  periods  must  receive  the 
utmost  forethought  and  attention. 

In  play  hours  the  co-operation  of  the  normal  pupils  is  the 
most  important  thing.  An  instructor  should  be  present  how- 
ever, not  to  direct  the  plav,  which  should  be  spontaneous,  but 
to  see  that  the  defectives  are  not  imposed  upon,  tormented, 
ignored  or  inducted  into  vicious  practices.  He  must  also  see 
that  such  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  give  waj^  to  their  character- 
istic inertia,  but  compelled  to  participate  in  all  the  romping 
and  games. 

The  diet  of  these  pupils  should  be  prescribed  and  its  effects 
noted  by  the  specialist.  His  directions  should  be  followed 
implicitl}^;  these  directions  should  be  given  after  semi-weekly 
inspections  of  the  patients. 

The  sleeping  apartments  of  these  pupils  should  have  the 
maximum  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  Only  two  pupils  should 
occupy  a  room,  one  defective  and  one  normal,  the  latter  the 
most  trustworthy  in  school,  who  has  been  led  to  feel  that  he 
has  been  honored  with  the  teacher's  confidence,  in  entrusting  his 
afflicted  roommate  to  his  charge.  Of  course  each  should  have 
his  own  bed.     Also,  the  teachers  should  enter  these  rooms  at 
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various  hours  during  the  night  to  see  that  ventilation  is  secured, 
covering  sufficient,  etc. 

This  requires  the  careful  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  no  the  school  shall  take  defectives.  If  the  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  staff  must  be  selected  with  even 
more  care  and  deliberation  than  is  alwaj's  necessar}^  The 
members  must  be  chosen  because  of  their  zeal,  loyalt3%  tact, 
S3-mpath3^  and  permanent  interest  in  such  work.  Given  such 
teachers  and  the  right  sort  of  ph3'-sician,  it  will  often  happen 
that  a  small  private  school  can  do  more  for  such  children  than 
the  special  institutions.  Yet  if  a  school  gets  the  reputation  of 
being  a  refuge  for  feeble-minded,  the  normal  pupils  will  go 
elsewhere,  thereb3^  defeating  the  very  object  of  receiving  defect- 
ives. Accordingl3%  each  case  should  be  scrutinized  ver3^ 
minuteh',  and  accepted  onl3/  after  the  diagnosis  of  the  specialist 
has  determined  that  the  chances  of  success  are  encouraging. 
Even  then,  the  nurnber  of  defectives  should  be  a  ver3'^  small 
fraction  of  the  entire  enrollment,  and  the  regular  pupils  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  each  case  is  a  special  one,  accepted  onh^ 
on  trial  and  because  it  is  felt  that  the3-  are  willing  to  help  uplift 
these  weaker  ones.  The3'  should  be  assured  that  if  it  is  found  that 
such  pupils  are  retarding  the  regular  work,  or  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  the  normal  pupils,  they  will  be  removed  at  once. 
If  this  is  done  tactfulh^  so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
regular  pupils,  it  is  manifest  that  the  admission  of  a  few  defect- 
ives will  have  a  valuable.,  and  important  ethical  effect  upon  the 
normal  children.  If  at  the  same  time  that  one  lets  light  into 
darkened  minds,  he  makes  others  realize  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  receive,  that  service  brings  happiness,  then  his 
school  will  be  justified  ethically,  civicalh^  and  sociologicall3'. 

So  much  for  the  defectives — about  two  percent  of  the  school 
population,  according  to  Gulick.  Now  as  to  the  "subnormal" 
ranging  between  five  and  thirt3^  per  cent  of  our  pupils.  The3^ 
include  pupils  who  are  not  feeble-minded,  but  are  retarded  by 
some  ph3^sical  defect,  nervousness  or  embarrassment,  and  have 
gotten  the  reputation  of  being  dullards.  Dr.  Groszmann,  in 
various  addresses,  has  suggested  ideas  which  have  sometimes 
been  considered  Utopian.  I  desire  to  bring  a  few  of  these  for- 
ward for  consideration,  mereh'  sa3ang  that  they  do  not  seem 
Utopian  to  me,  but  full  of  common  sense. 
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In  the  first  place,  every  teacher  should  be  required  to  learn 
sufficient  physiology,  psychology  and  paidology  to  preclude 
her  doing  anj^thing  to  increase  the  number  of  dullards.  Most 
dullards  are  not  born  but  made.  Dr.  Shields  holds  that  most 
cases  of  stammering  are  the  result  of  frightening  nervous  chil- 
dren. Dullards  are  not  hopeless  if  taken  in  the  beginning,  but 
any  subnormal  child  may  become  a  dullard  if  handled  clumsily. 
The  monitors  referred  to  above  are  one  class  of  subnormal  or 
retarded  children.  Of  course  those  who  are  selected  for  moni- 
tors should  be  pupils  who  are  behind  mainly  on  account  of 
absence  from  school,  not  those  who  are  themselves  abnormal. 

The  attention  given  these  subnormals  must  be  systematic, 
not  haphazard.  Each  case  needs  individual  study  by  the 
teacher.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  attempt  to  come  up  to 
the  standard,  the  standard  must  be  adapted  to  them.  One  will 
need  much  manual  training,  with  almost  no  arithmetic  for 
awhile;  another  will  require  less  manual  training,  but  much 
help  in  reading,  practice  in  counting,  and  so  on.  This  of 
course  means  smaller  classes;  that  means  additional  expense, 
for  not  only  shall  we  need  more  teachers,  but  specially  trained 
teachers.  Yet  the  additional  expense  will  be  money  saved,  for 
it  will  help  decrease  the  total  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  crime. 

Even  with  smaller  classes  and  better  teachers,  there  will  be 
need  for  ungraded  classes.  These  are  not  to  be  dumping 
grounds  for  pupils  that  tactless  teachers  cannot  manage,  but 
should  be  reserved  for  the  special  subnormals  that  competent 
physicians  and  expert  teachers  agree  should  be  removed  from 
the  regular  grades.  Here  they  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  self-revelation,  so  that  a  correct  diagnosis  may  be 
made.  Thence  they  may  be  restored  to  regular  classes,  sent  to 
vocational  schools,  schools  for  defectives,  etc.,  as  their  work 
reveals  their  needs.  Evidently  such  a  room  will  be  a  psycho- 
logical clinic,  as  well  as  a  sociological  incubator,  hence  it  must 
be  under  the  direction  of  an  exceptionally  endowed  and  well- 
trained  teacher  who  loves  the  work  and  realizes  its  noble 
opportunities. 

I  believe  that  such  measures  conscientiously  and  patiently 
applied  will  succeed  in  restoring  many  subnormals  to  the 
normal  class,  and  will  prevent  the  conversion  of  potential  into 
actual  dullards.     Even  so,  there  will  be  some  cases  of  retarded 
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pupils  who  will  leave  school  before  restoration.  Are  these  to 
be  allowed  to  relapse  to  their  former  state?  If  not,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  them  up  after  they  leave  school.  As  Dr. 
Groszmann  points  out,  this  will  call  for  the  modification  and 
extension  of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  the  multiplication  of 
evening  schools,  with  ungraded  classes,  and  further,  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  bureau  which  shall  co-operate  with  educa- 
tional departments  and  boards  of  charities  and  corrections,  for 
the  care  of  subnormals  who  have  left  school.  I  know  this 
scheme  will  be  assailed  as  paternalistic,  but  remember  that 
paternalism  and  patriotism  spring  from  the  same  root. 

These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  the  public  schools;  yet 
the  private  schools  are  likeh'  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
dullards,  potential  and  actual,  than  the  public  schools.  Their 
problem  will  be  mainly  in  the  selection  of  teachers  who  have 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  study  each  pupil  thoroughh".  Private 
schools  seldom  have  very  large  classes,  and  this  can  be  done 
without  additional  expenditure.  But  the  school  owner  who  is 
not  merely  after  the  dollars  will  feel  obligated  to  do  even  more. 
He,  too,  will  probably  find  it  necessar}^  to  have  an  ungraded 
class;  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  see  that  its  members  are  either 
on  the  road  to  restoration  or  that  the}^  be  sent  to  institutions 
that  can  properly  care  for  them.  At  the  same  time  he  must  see 
that  the  normal  pupils  are  getting  such  care  that  they  will  not 
feel  that  they  are  being  held  to  the  level  of  dullards.  So  small 
and  numerous  classes,  with  verj^  flexible  gradation,  should  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

All  these  remedies,  and  more,  are  needed,  but  can  we  not 
do  something  to  prevent  abnormality^?  Stricter  marriage  laws, 
with  better  enforcement,  are  needed,  as  well  as  more  exact 
and  extensive  vital  statistics,  and  closer  study  of  infancy. 
Fiske  points  out  that  civilization,  founded  on  the  family,  is 
due  to  the  prolonged  period  of  infancy  in  man, — why  then, 
should  not  society  do  something  to  insure  the  birth  of  normal 
infants  and  the  maintenance  of  their  normal  status? 

I  am  aware  that  these  thoughts  contain  little,  if  anything, 
that  is  new  or  original.  They  are  simply  the  contribution  of 
one  who  having  been  for  ten  years  in  contact  with  such  cases 
in  public  and  private  schools,  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 
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MARY  H.  LEONARD,  ROCHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

IT  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Boston  in  Juh',  1910,  the  much  discussed 
question  of  religion  in  public  schools  came  sev- 
eral times  to  the  front.  But  among  many  noble 
and  wise  utterances  the  words  of  one  speaker  at 
the  Religious  Education  Conference  (held  in 
connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.)  had  special  force: 
"We  need  to  teach  the  true  significance  of  Reli- 
gious Freedom."  It  is  hard  to  formulate  precisely  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  this  widely-used  term  in  all  its  applications. 
Probably  America  is  at  least  not  behind  any  other  civilized 
countr}^  in  intelligence  on  this  subject.  Yet  several  recent 
events,  as  well  as  certain  utterances  heard  at  the  National 
Educational  gathering,  show  the  need  of  more  careful  attempts 
to  define  the  Religious  Freed<iiii  \\ln\-li  we  all  profess  to  believe 
in. 

A  few  da3's  before  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Boston, 
4he  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  announced  an  important  decision 
which  concludes  the  case  of  the  Catholic  residents  of  Win- 
chester, Scott  Count}',  who  protested  against  religious  exer- 
cises in  the  schools  in  which  their  children  were  required  to 
join,  and  applied  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the  Board 
of  Education  to  discontinue  these  exercises.  The  lower  court 
denied  the  petition,  but  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  their  con- 
tention and  ordered  that  the  writ  be  issued,  closing  its  argu- 
ment as  follows:  "The  wrong  arises  .  .  .  out  of  the  compulsion 
to  join  in  any  form  of  worship.  The  free  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious worship  includes  freedom  not  to  worship." 

This  action  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  evoked  con- 
siderable comment,  and  has  aroused  the  fears  of  some  good 
people  lest  the  cause  of  religion  as  well  as  the  moral  influence 
®f  the  schools  should  be  weakened  thereb}'. 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  held  as  true  as  an  axiom  that  religious 
freedom  forbids  "compulsion  to  join  in  any  form  of  worship," 
and  also  that  "the  free  enjoyment  of  religious  worship  includes 
freedom  not  to  worship." 
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Nevertheless  it  is  also  undeniable  that  religious  freedom 
requires  that  no  ban  be  placed  on  religious  worship  in  schools 
provided  that  compulsory  attendance  or  participation  be  fully 
ruled  out. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress  the  services  of  a  chaplain  have 
always  been  provided,  and  the  official  ministrations  of  the  late 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  as  chaplain  of  the  Senate  were  greatlj^  valued 
by  the  nation.  Attendance  upon  these  exercises  is  of  course 
voluntar3^on  the  part  of  the  legislators,  and  such  exercises  have 
never  been  condemned  as  contrary  to'American  principles. 

There  are  hundreds  of  state  universities,  normal  schools,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  in  America  where  3'oung  men 
and  women  are  gaining  higher  education  at  the  cost  of  the 
state.  In  most  of  these  schools  and  colleges  chapel  exercises 
of  worship  are  held  at  stated  periods,  and  are  generall}'  believed 
to  be  of  value  in  the  moral  development  of  3'oung  people  of 
college  age.  But  while  religious  freedom  requires  that  there 
should  be  no  compulsion  of  attendance  upon  these  exercises, 
it  surelv  does  not  forbid  that  such  exercises  be  held,  nor  that 
the  3'oung  people  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  them,  unless 
indeed  in  cases  (which  are  exceedinglj^  rare  if  they  ever  exist) 
where  the  students  themselves  ma\^  feel  their  own  consciences 
violated  b^^  such  attendance. 

In  the  case  of  little  children  in  the  elementar}^  schools  the 
situation  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  not  usuall}^  the\^  them- 
selves but  their  parents,  whose  free  decision  as  to  attendance 
or  non-attendance  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom.  A  vast  majority"  of  the  parents  of  school 
children  in  the  United  States  not  onh^  have  no  conscientious 
objection  to  their  children  attending  such  exercises,  but  they 
general!}^  believe  that  such  exercises  have  a  good  moral  effect 
upon  the  workings  of  the  school,  and  they  have  fuller  confi- 
dence in  the  schools  as  places  for  the  training  of  their  children 
when  such  exercises  are  held.  There  are  thousands  of  school 
communities  where  not  a  single  parent  could  be  found  who 
would  object  to  the  required  attendance  of  his  children  upon 
these  customary  exercises  of  school  worship.  And  for  the 
courts  to  require  the  discontinuance  of  such  exercises  (pro- 
vided that  full  freedom  of  non-attendance  is  given  to  the  chil- 
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dren  of  objecting  parents)  would  seem  to  be  as  great  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom  as  has  ever  been  found  in 
the  schools  of  the  past.  "The  free  enjoyment  of  religious 
worship"  no  less  than  "the  freedom  not  to  worship"  is  surely 
the  heritage  and  birthright  of  American  public  schools. 

The  adjustment  of  the  school  program  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions is  a  question  of  expediency,  and  will  var}' under  differing 
local  conditions.  There  are  doubtless  schools  where  it  is  more 
expedient  to  omit  altogether  anv  form  of  school  worship,  and 
to  trust  wholly  to  other  means  of  securing  the  right  moral  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  children.  The  excessive  fears  of 
some  good  people  lest  schools  will  relapse  into  atheism  unless 
formal  religious  exercises  are  made  a  part  of  the  daih'  program, 
is  one  of  the  hindrances  to  good  moral  teaching  in  the  schools, 
since  it  keeps  alive  the  fears  of  other  religionists  lest  the 
schools  are  being  controlled  b}'  sectarian  influences. 

A  similar  injury  is  done  the  schools  by  some  good  people 
who  are  undul}'  fearful  lest  the  Bible  shall  not  be  accorded  a 
pre-eminent  place  as  the  sole,  or  chief,  source  of  moral  and 
religious  enlightenment.  Thus  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  N.  E.  A.  meeting  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
morals  properly  in  school  so  long  as  the  one  great  text-book  in 
morals  is  discredited  by  being  left  out.  It  seems  to  be  true 
that  some  of  the  good  religionists  who  are  most  zealous  in 
advocacy  of  the  Bible  claims  are  at  present  the  chief  hinderers 
to  the  legitimate  use  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools. 

There  is  an  old  law  upon  the  Massachusetts  statute  book 
requiring  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  daily  in  the  schools 
"without  note  or  comment."  Both  of  these  requirements— 
that  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and  that  the  reading  shall  be 
"without  note  or  comment"— have  a  mediaeval  sound  to  the 
intelligent  schoolman  of  to-day. 

The  law  that  the  Bible  must  be  read  is  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom,  and  its  impropriety  is  only  equalled 
by  that  of  another  law  (found  on  some  statute  books)  that  the 
Bible  shall  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools.  Nor  is  the 
requirement  that  it  shall  be  "without  note  or  comment"  much 
more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  American  life.  We  freely 
comment  on  all  other  books  and  subjects.     Then  whv  not  on 
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the  Bible,  provided  that  the  kind  of  note  or  comment  does  not 
violate  the  principles  of  religious  freedom? 

The  true  principle  seems  to  have  been  expressed  by  the 
president  of  the  N.  E,  A.  when  he  said  that  we  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  open  Bible,  used  for  moral  and  not  for 
sectarian  ends,  shall  be  freely  admitted  into  every  American 
school. 

Comments  upon  passages  from  the  Bible,  when  used  to  illus- 
trate history,  to  interpret  their  literary  character,  and  especially 
to  enforce  their  moral  teachings,  are  as  legitimate  in  the  school 
as  comments  upon  any  other  book.  But  comments  made  "for 
sectarian  ends"  are  a  violation  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
schools.  But  what  is  sectarianism?  And  is  it  in  itself,  nec- 
essarily and  alwaj^s,  a  thing  to  be  deplored? 

A  reply  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  Religious 
Education  Conference:  "It  seems  to  me  that  sectarianism  is  an 
extremely  necessary  and  valuable  thing  in  our  civilization,  and 
that  a  civilization  without  sectarianism  would  mean  a  civiliza- 
tion that  had  got  its  growth.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  kind  of 
sectarianism  that  has  passed  its  time.  I  have  a  very  strong 
belief  that  the  sectarianism  that  I  profess  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  in  this  country  the 
deep,  rich  and  full  development  of  religious  differences  which 
to-day  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  teach  S3'stematic  religion 
in  our  schools." 

The  ' '  deep,  rich  and  full  dev^elopment  of  religious  differences" 
which  Commissioner  Brown  advocates  belongs  to  the  churches 
and  to  private  individuals,  and  should  have  no  place  in  the 
national  schools. 

But  what  then?  Is  this  development  of  religious  differences 
the  whole  of  religion?  Surely  there  is  a  large  body  of  moral 
and  religious  truth  that  has  been  wrought  out  in  human  experi- 
ence and  may  be  thought  of  as  fixed  and  universal.  Even  the 
churches  are  seeing  to-da}^  that  they  have  more  points  of  agree- 
ment than  of  disagreement.  The  emphasis  of  thought  in  this 
age  is  on  religious  unity,  rather  than  on  differences  in  belief 
and  practice,  however  important  these  differences  may  be  in 
the  growth  of  new  religious  ideas.     And  I  do  not  believe  that 
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any  other  organization  or  agenc}^  is  doing  so  much  to  aid  the 
unification  of  religious  bodies  in  America  as  is  done  by  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  American  public  school. 

Everything  in  religion  except  differences  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice, should  have  its  chance  to  enter  the  public  schools  and  to 
do  its  part  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  chil- 
dren. Even  for  the  most  cosmopolitan  school  communities, 
vi^here  families  of  all  nationalities  are  represented,  there  is  a 
large  body  of  religious  ideas  which  have  free  riglit  of 
entrance,— ^nay,  which  it  is  absolutelv  impossible  to  exclude. 

The  recognition  of  ''a  power  outside  ourselves  which  makes 
for  righteousness,"  and  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  God, 
is  not  sectarian.  It  belongs  to  all  religions,  and  seems  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  mankind.  To  teach  the  children  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience  ("God's  vicegerent  in  the 
soul"), — to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  ("stern  daughter  of  the 
voice  of  God"), — is  a  task  which  the  school  must  not  ignore. 
Such  teaching  is  nothing  else  than  "religious  teaching." 
Whether  or  not  an}^  form  of  worship  is  observed,  the  idea  and 
the  name  of  God  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  schoolroom. 
Literature  is  full  of  it,  and  no  one  can  teach  historv,  literature 
or  natural  science  effectively  without  standing  reverentl\'  in 
the  presence  of  this  universal  God-idea. 

Still  more  must  the  obligations  of  men  to  one  another  be 
freely  taught  in  the  schoolroom;  and  though  by  some  this  is 
called  "morals,"  it  is  nevertheless  the  half  of  religion,  and  in 
its  practical  aspects  perhaps  the  larger  half. 

To  forbid  all  "systematic"  attempts  to  teach  these  essentials 
of  religion  and  morals  in  the  school  is  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  in  method  which  is  needful  to  the  highest 
efficiency  in  teaching.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  more 
will  be  done  by  indirect  means  (through  the  personal  character 
of  the  teacher  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school)  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  precept  or  stated  lessons,  yet  it  is 
foolish  to  demand  that  there  should  never  be  any  attempt  at 
"system"  or  any  definite  plan  in  this  most  important  part  of  a 
teacher's  work. 

^  The  interest  shown  at  the  recent  National  Education  meet- 
ing in  this  question  of  religion  in    public  schools   is  full  of 
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promise  for  the  schools.  That  teachers  themselves  need  to 
understand  better  the  meaning  of  religious  freedom — what  it 
forbids  as  well  as  what  it  demands  and  allows — is  most  true. 
The  significance  of  this  national  principle  must  also  be  taught 
in  the  schools  themselves. 

But  teachers  are  not  the  onlj',  nor  indeed  the  chief,  exponents 
of  public  misapprehension  and  ignorance  regarding  religious 
freedom  in  its  application  to  the  schools.  When  the  public 
press,  the  courts  of  law,  and  especially  the  religious  leaders  of 
America, — Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish, — gain  clear  and 
rational  views  on  this  question  which  has  so  often  perplexed 
the  American  mind,  then  will  the  public  schools  have  an  easier 
task  to  perform,  and  be  able  to  rise  to  more  effective  effort  in 
their  great  work  of  character-building  for  American  citizenship. 


The  High  School  Pupil 

HARRY    PREBLE    SWETT,    FRANKLIN,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

|IGH  school  pupils  are  idealists:  their  characteris- 
tic actions  are  determined  by  ideas  and  ideals, 
which  are  emotionalh^  imaginative;  not  by  habit, 
instinct  or  external  compulsion.  They  have 
habits,  to  be  sure,  and  should  have;  but  these  are 
in  a  plastic  state,  and  can  be  broken  up  and  con- 
verted into  other  tN'pes  of  action.  The}'  have 
strong  instincts;  but  these  are  not  blind,  like 
those  of  earlier  childhood,  for  they  are  much  more  under  the 
restraint  and  guidance  of  the  will.  Nor  is  compulsion  to  be 
regarded  as  unnecessary  or  inadvisable.  It  is  unequivocally 
to  be  asserted  that  these  young  people  should  be  obliged  to 
control  their  instincts,  and  form  serviceable  habits,  but  this 
coercion,  to  be  effective,  has  to  make  use  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals,  which  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  their  life.  If 
peremptory  force  onl}-  is  used,  their  actions  ma}'  yield  to  ne- 
cessity, but  inwardly  there  will  be  defiance,  which  is  displayed 
in  numerous  ways, — at  the  worst,  resulting  in  their  breaking 
away  from  the  restraint  of  the  school  and  the  home,  in  their 
desire  to  seek  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  and  companionship. 
Ideals  are  effective  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  the}'  do 
not  affect  the  past.  A  person  may  actually  perform  some  act 
under  the  influence  of  a  comprehensive  principle,  or  he  may 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  certain  acts  will  be  attempted  in 
conformity  with  a  motive  that  cannot  be  put  into  execution  in 
the  present.  Whichever  way  we  regard  the  high  school  pupil, 
whether  with  reference  to  his  present  or  his  future,  he  is  an 
idealist.  His  actions  for  the  time  being  are  governed  in  this 
way,  and  when  you  can  get  near  enough  to  him  to  find  out 
what  he  really  hopes  to  be,  you  will  discover  some  deeply  im- 
bedded thought,  in  which  he  expects  his  future  life  to  take 
root. 

The  realization  of  the  potency  which  ideas  have  with  them  is 
a  clue  to  understanding  these  boys  and  girls,  and,  consequently, 
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to  dealing  with  them,  whether  it  be  the  teacher  or  parent  who 
is  interested  in  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  advancement. 

We  may  begin  with  their  present.  Although  they  are  imma- 
ture, they  consider  themselves  on  a  plane  with  adults  in  their 
most  important  relations  with  others.  They  wish  to  have  it 
thought  that  the  same  standards  that  apply  to  the  older  genera- 
tion appl}"  to  themselves,  and  they  expect  to  be  judged  by  these 
standards.  This  is  to  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  wa}^  they 
look  upon  themselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  not  that 
they  will  be  such  at  some  later  date,  they  are  ladies  and  gentle- 
men now.  On  occasion  they  may  act  in  strange  contrast  with 
this  ideal,  but  it  is  significant  that,  if  they  do  fall  short  of  it, 
they  are  willing  to  be  criticised  on  this  basis,  which  indicates 
the  sincerity  of  their  mental  attitude.  If  it  is  made  clear  to 
them  that  they  have  acted  far  belbw  their  ideal,  they  look  for 
a  proportionate  penalty.  They  are  seldom  unwilling,  also,  to 
promise  to  live  again  according  to  their  broken  standard,  and 
the  most  incorrigible  expect  the  teacher  to  keep  this  pledge  in 
mind,  even  if  the}^  are  disregardful  of  it.  If  they  are  criticised 
or  penalized  without  being  convinced  that  any  rule  of  conduct, 
which  they  accept,  has  been  transgressed,  they  display  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  the  treatment.  Such  punishment  is  denomi- 
nated by  one  of  their  severest  words — unjust. 

These  traits  are  exhibited  out  of  school,  likewise,  as  we 
should  be  led  to  suppose,  since  the}^  are  genuine;  but,  as  con- 
ditions are  more  varied  and  complex,  the  ideals  which  they 
follow  are  not  so  easily  discerned,  and  the  results  are  not 
alwaj'S  as  satisfactory  as  when  influenced  by  the  teacher.  In 
the  home,  it  may  lead  to  the  assumption  of  an  unfilial,  domi- 
neering attitude  toward  parents:  in  the  street  and  in  other 
public  places,  the\^  may  display  boisterousness  in  manners,  and 
coarseness  in  dress,  making  it  evident  that  they  have  inwardly 
approved  of  inferior  models  of  conduct;  in  social  gatherings 
where  some  degree  of  formality  is  expected  of  them,  they,  or 
more  noticeably,  possibly,  the  boys,  are  frequently  ludicrous  in 
their  attempt  at  approximation  to  what  they  judge  to  be  their 
proper  behavior;  in  athletics,  if  they  have  been  taught  by  a 
narrow-minded  coach,  they  will  play  unfairl}^,  because  it  is 
"the  game"  so  to  do.     But,  in  all  these  actions,  there  is   the 
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same  characteristic  of  following  some  pattern,  or  of  applying 
some  general  idea  which  the_v  are  willing  to  accept  for  them- 
selves. When  parents  have  occasion  to  correct  these  sons  and 
daughters,  the}^  have  the  same  problem  as  the  teacher,  which  is 
to  show  them  wherein  the}'  have  fallen  short  of  their  own  ideal, 
or  wherein  their  ideal  is  a  poor  one  to  hold.  This  requires 
tact,  ingenuity  and  patience;  but  of  the  two,  teacher  and 
parent,  the  former  has  the  simpler  problem,  and,  when  other 
means  fail,  may  send  the  pupil  to  his  parent  for  discipline. 

Their  deepest  thoughts  are,  however,  directed  toward  the 
future.  Each  one  thinks  much  concerning  what  he  is  to  do  later 
in  life,  and  what  sort  of  person  he  is  to  be.  Although  they 
may,  in  some  respects,  put  themselves  upon  a  plane  with 
adults,  they  do  not  dream,  for  a  moment,  that  they  have 
reached  their  goal.  This  is  the  time  for  making  life  plans  of  a 
broad,  indefinite  type.  The}'  decide,  for  example,  whether 
they  are  to  continue  their  studies  in  a  higher  school,  or  enter 
upon  some  occupation.  These  general  decisions  are  fairly  easy 
for  them  to  make,  but  the  more  definite  details  are  less  easily 
determined.  A  bo}^  for  instance,  ma\'  decide  to  go  to  college, 
but  he  may  select  several  different  ones  during  the  lapse  of  a 
single  term.  Another  chooses  a  business  career,  but  long  after 
this  resolution  has  been  made,  he  has  great  difficulty  in  making 
up  his  mind  what  kind  of  business  would  suit  his  fanc}'. 
These  indecisions,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  a  natural  characteris- 
tic, not  a  fault  or  weakness.  For,  whoever  is  moved  easil\'  by 
ideals  has  a  sensitive  nature,  and  this  indecision  is  owing  to 
such  sensitiveness,  a  slight  suggestion  having  a  great  influence 
upon  their  purposes.  Feelings  are  indefinite  in  any  case,  and 
the  insight  which  they  get  through  this  channel,  although  deep, 
and  in  the  main,  true,  has  the  same  quality  of  indeterminate- 
ness;  it  is  left  to  time  to  make  their  experience  detailed  and 
intellectual. 

These  insights  and  sentiments  are  related  to  all  activities  of 
life, — religion,  love  and  ambition  furnishing  the  most  personal 
ones'.  They  are  naturally  very  precious  to  the  boy  and  girl  of 
this  age,  many  of  which  are  so  private  that  they  are  disclosed 
to  another  only  when  friendship  is  very  intimate,  or  the  situa- 
tion is  entirely  favorable  for  expressing  them.     The  one  that 
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talks  the  most  about  such  ideals  is  likel}^  to  have  the  least 
secure  hold  upon  them;  the  common  breeze  chills  them,  as 
they  are  best  nourished  in  the  gentle  life  of  the  spirit.  Many 
of  them  are  reserved  for  father  and  mother,  solel}',  and  not  to 
them  even,  unless  they  have  shown  in  earlier  daj^s  tactful  sj^m- 
path}^  in  intimate  conversation  with  their  children.  But  the 
privilege  of  this  intimac}^  is  granted  to  parents  as  to  no  one 
else.  Accordingly,  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  develop 
these  tender  germs  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Seldom 
does  the  teacher  know  of  these  finer  ideals,  explicitl}^  partly 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  do  with  the  pupils  in  num- 
bers, but  partly  because  the  latter  rightly  look  with  disfavor 
upon  great  intimacy  with  teachers.  It  is  better  to  build  upon 
an  assurance  that  these  thoughts  and  motives  are  the  deepest 
part  of  their  life,  without  attempting  to  make  definite  sound- 
ings. If  the  teacher  does  not  forget  that  the  depths  are  there, 
it  will  be  possible  to  reach  the  hidden  feelings  impersonally. 
This  gives  to  the  school  an  advantage  in  its  turn,  since  the 
formalit}',  which  is  almost  constant,  permits  the  introduction 
of  higher  intellectual  and  imaginary  thoughts  without  causing 
a  sensation  of  abruptness  or  insincerity. 

From  Milton  we  get  a  classic  illustration  of  the  way  a 
normal  bo}^  or  girl  of  this  stage  of  the  adolescent  period  of  life 
feels.  He  discovered,  comparatively  earl}',  that  he  was  able  to 
write,  especially  in  verse,  in  a  style  that  had  unusual  merit. 
He  graduall}'  developed  an  "inward  prompting"  that  he 
"might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written,  to  after-times,  as 
they  should  not  willingly  let  die."  It  was  considerably  later 
that  he  decided  upon  the  particular  path  to  his  object.  So  it 
is,  I  repeat,  with  all  such  young  people:  they  naturally  wish  to 
produce  something  that  will  not  die.  This  fine  sentiment  is 
true,  and  the  blame  is  not  altogether  theirs,  if  they  cannot  keep 
the  assurance  that  their  hope  is  possible  of  fruition.  Are  we 
so  used  to  superficial  advertisements  of  actions,  and  is  our 
philosophy  so  material  that  we  cannot  lead  them  to  a  lasting 
conviction  that  every  worthy  deed  has  a  permanent  influence? 
They  should  be  able  to  find  the  positiveness  of  Browning  more 
general, — 

"All  that  is,  at  all, 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall." 
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These  general  characteristics  suggest  some  definite  applica- 
tions. Since  these  pupils  have  reached  the  stage  when  their 
actions  are  consciously  and  spontaneous!}'  related  to  principles 
of  conduct,  their  education  should  build  squarely  on  this  fact, 
if  it  is  logically  suited  to  their  mental  condition.  The  success 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  past  can  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  done  this;  improvement  will  come  from  a 
still  clearer  recognition  of  the  pedagogics  involved. 

These  3'oung  students  have  ideals  of  conduct;  well,  then, 
what  ideals  have  they,  and  what  ideals  should  they  have? 
This  depends  upon  those  who  have  a  part  in  inlluencing  their 
development,  associates,  teacher,  parents  and  others.  They 
are  not  old  enough  to  be  given  unrestrained  freedom,  tliey  can- 
not work  out  any  original  ideals  that  the  race  has  not  alread}' 
formulated.  I  have  intimated  that  general  ideas  have  more  in- 
fluence with  them  at  this  age,  since  the}'  will  later  in  life  have 
time  to  get  closer  to  particulars.  Consequently,  a  very  general 
principle  may  be  stated  first:  the\'  have  ideals,  then  let  it  be 
expected  of  them  that  the}'  are  to  have  good  ideals,  and  to  dis- 
play conduct  which  reflects  them.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if 
teachers,  parents  and  citizens  alike  had  the  conception  that  a 
high  school  graduate  should  have  good  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  based  upon  a  clear  notion  of  what  these  habits  should 
be.  If,  then,  parents  and  citizens  should  act,  on  their  part, 
in  accordance  with  the  way  they  would  like  to  see  these  young 
men  and  women  conduct  themselves,  so  that  the  latter  would 
be  sure  to  realize  that  such  principles  of  action  are  sincerely 
believed  by  the  adults  of  our  civilization,  we  should  be  in  a 
rapid  way  of  accomplishing  something.  This,  however,  may 
seem  to  have  too  much  iridescent  impracticability  to  suit  actual 
conditions. 

The  study  which  treats  generally  of  the  ideals  of  conduct  is 
ethics,  and  applied  ethics  is  morality.  In  the  light  of  this  dis- 
cussion, arguments  for  systematic  moral  instruction  seem 
decidedly  valid.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  incidental  moral  in- 
struction in  the  high  schools,  but  very  little  methodical  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  moral  action.  Much  opportunity, 
too,  is  given  for  habituating  the  scholars  in  good  conduct,  and 
this  is  availed  of  largely.     They  can  be  obliged  to  deport  them- 
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selves  properl}'  in  all  situations  where  the  teachers  have  any 
authorit}^ — in  the  school  building,  on  the  playground,  in  the 
relations  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  an}^  sort  of  school  function. 
In  addition  to  this,  no  study  is  without  some  ethical  bearing. 
Accordingly,  in  these  various  ways,  action  under  authority, 
incidental  instruction  in  moral  principles  and  other  school 
activities,  they  acquire  a  good  number  of  ethical  concepts, 
more  or  less  definite,  leading,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  some  regard 
for  truthfulness,  honor,  bodily  cleanliness,  health,  charity 
toward  the  views  of  others  along  with  courage  of  convictions, 
willingness  to  serve  and  to  accept  reward  only  for  service 
rendered,  and  respect  for  manual  labor. 

But  these  facts  do  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  systematic 
instruction  in  moral  ideas  is  unnecessary.  Rather  do  they 
indicate  what  a  wealth  of  unsystematized  material  is  already 
furnished.  How  this  moral  teaching  should  be  done,  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  serious  problem,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily solved.  Its  solution  will  be  hastened,  if  it  is  commonly 
realized  that  these  3^oung  students  are  naturally  interested  in 
ethical  contemplation. 

Such  systematized  instruction  cannot  be  given  well  in  the 
home,  but  parents  have  a  chance  to  make  this  work  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  school,  unaided,  can  succeed  in  doing, 
by  taking  an  interest  in  the  application  of  moral  principles. 
This  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  method  that  will  have  to  be 
used  b}'  the  teacher,  for  moral,  or  ethical,  instruction  that  does 
not  purposely  aim  to  develop  moral  actions  is  not  the  kind  of 
ethics  for  a  high  school. 

The  thought  under  discussion  that  high  school  pupils  act 
according  to  ideals,  is  applicable  to  all  subjects  of  study,  how- 
ever far  from  ethics  proper  they  may  be  in  some  cases.  Every 
branch  of  study  has  an  underljang  principle,  which  differenti- 
ates it  from  every  other  branch:  each  principle  has  its  respec- 
tive applications;  accordingly  every  subject  has  certain 
methods,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  must  be  emploj^ed,  whenever 
it  is  pursued  intelligently.  This  being  true,  it  is  clear  how  all 
the  subjects  of  a  secondary  school  are  to  be  taught:  namely, 
with  the  conscious  purpose  of  imparting  an  understanding  of 
what  the  subject  is,  and  of  training  the  pupils  how  to  study 
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each  one.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples for  the  teacher  of  the  secondar\-  school.  The  pupils 
will  not  succeed  in  fully  comprehending  any  subject,  nor  can 
they  get,  in  such  a  school,  a  complete  mastery  of  the  method 
of  any  one  of  them;  so  much  the  more  important  is  it  to  start 
them  well,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  advance  later. 
Opposed  to  this  is  the  question  of  quantity  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  allied  with  this,  such  current  problems  as  the  relation  of  the 
high  school  and  the  college,  whether  too  much  is  demanded  of 
pupils,  and  whether  the  school  is  encroaching  upon  the  time  that 
should  be  reserved  for  the  activities  that  center  around  tlie  home. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  task  to  bring  the  pupil  to 
develop  a  good  working  method  as  it  is  to  give  him  an  insight 
into  the  underlying  principle  of  a  subject.  This  is  where  the 
teacher  displays  the  highest  skill;  he  can  only  partially  get 
help  from  others,  he  must  see  the  goal  himself,  and  disclose  it 
in  his  natural  wa\'.  But  though  illusive,  this  skill  is  capable 
of  a  rough  anah'sis.  It  consists  in  showing  the  pupil  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  subject  that  he  may  behold  but  not  fully  enter 
into;  each  study  is  an  open  door  through  which  he  may  look 
upon  a  world  that  hitherto  has  been  shut  to  him.  The  distin- 
guishing features  of  this  world  it  is  the  art  of  the  teacher  to 
point  out.  The  3'oung  student  who  takes  up  the  subject  of 
ancient  histor\^  under  such  direction  maj'  become  so  interested 
as  to  think  that  the  highest  occupation  in  life  would  be  to 
spend  his  3'ears  in  Greece  digging  for  ancient  ruins.  In  math- 
ematics, the  idea  of  infinity  has  an  effect  not  dissimilar.  So 
with  other  studies:  it  is  well  known  that  the  sciences  often 
attract  the  permanent  interest  of  the  scholar;  not  infrequently 
a  pupil  will  sa}'^  to  her  teacher  that  she  would  like  to  go  to  col- 
lege to  study  literature  in  order  to  prepare  herself  to  teach  the 
subject  later  in  life — a  prosaic  statement  of  a  poetic  truth. 

Teaching  of  this  ty^o.  is  an  inspiration  that  the  pupils  never 
lose.  In  reality,  it  discloses  to  them  the  possibilities  of  their 
own  being,  even  more  than  the  possibilities  of  the  subject. 
And  this,  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned,  is  the  aim  of  the 
high  school — to  give  the  pupils  a  glimpse  into  their  capabilities 
and  to  lead  them  to  form  habits  which  will  enable  them,  with- 
out weak  vacillations,  to  endeavor  w4th  hope  of  success  to 
"conquer  and  come  to  their  goal." 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris 

PROFESSOR    T.    TREUDLY,    OHIO    UNIVERSITY,    ATHENS,    OHIO 

DESIRE  to  pay  a  tribute  to  this  great  man,  be- 
cause I  owe  him  much.  Feeling  is,  in  realit}^ 
the  supreme  test  of  worth.  It  signifies  conform- 
ity to  one's  inner  nature.  Great  men  rise  to 
meet  the  hearts  and  minds  of  other  men  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greatness  just  as  the  surrounding 
landscape  rises  to  meet  on  its  own  level  the  eye 
of  him  who  is  ascending  mountains.  Nearly 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  name  and  writings  of  Dr. 
Harris  first  came  before  my  mind.  I  was  a  young  man  then 
just  entering  upon  my  life's  work.  I  am  now  past  the  merid- 
ian, or  would  be  were  it  not  for  such  as  he.  Then  I  saw  as 
in  a  glass  darkly,  now  a  little  more  as  face  to  face.  And 
thinking  about  this  man,  endeavoring  to  realize  what  he  has 
meant  to  me,  how  his  teachings  have  vastly  enlarged  the  range 
of  my  thought,  enabling  me  to  lay  hold  much  more  firmlj'upon 
the  world  invisible  and  to  stay  my  soul  b}^  contemplation  of 
things  eternal,  I  feel  toward  him  and  his  advent  into  my  life 
much  as  we  find  this  feeling  expressed  in  that  noble  sonnet  of 
Keats  with  which  all  are  familiar. 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez — when  with  eagle  eves 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

I  said  that  feeling  properly  viewed  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
reality.  I  recall  Dr.  Harris'  remarking  to  me  upon  one  occasion 
during  a  conversation  upon  some  books,  that  he  knew  I  had 
got  at  truth,  because  he  saw  that  I  had  gained  joy  thereb3\ 

During  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  we  ascended  Mt.  Washington  together.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  dark  gloomy  day  and  the  gra}''  mist  covered  the 
mountains  all  the  time  as  with  an  impenetrable  garment.  Dur- 
ing the  ascent  we  conversed  together  upon  books  and  reading. 
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I  was  young  and  full  of  ardor  and  had  a  great  admiration  for 
my  companion.  He  advised  the  reading  of  great  books.  Said 
he  in  substance:  "Read  the  great  books,  those  whose  roots 
run  deepest  and  farthest  beneath  the  ground.  If  3'ou  will  read 
them  faithfully  you  will  be  able  to  read  more  after  awhile  in  an 
hour  than  3^ou  can  read  now  in  twenty-  years.  As  for  myself  I 
can  lay  hold  of  the  contents  of  many  books  by  reading  the  pref- 
ace." He  recommended  to  me  amongst  others  Hegel's  Phil- 
osophy of  History  and  Everett's  Science  of  Thought.  He 
spoke  of  Snider's  Walks  in  Hellas  as  being  a  book  full  of  in- 
sight into  Greek  life.  Amongst  other  things  he  told  me  of  his 
earliest  attempts  at  reading  Hegel  ver}'  much  along  the  same 
lines  as  one  will  find  recorded  in  his  preface  to  his  Edition  of 
Hegel's  Logic.  How  difficult  it  was  to  him,  he  said.  He 
would  read  and  read  and  seem  to  come  as  before  a  stone  wall. 
But  by  degrees  he  began  to  get  an  insight  here  and  there. 
This  insight  grew  in  fullness  and  wealtii  of  meaning  and 
expanded  into  that  grasp  of  fundamental  principles  which  gave 
to  him  that  eas\'  master}^  over  common  details,  which  so 
delighted  us  all.  He  was  ver}^  emphatic  as  to  the  native 
powers  of  the  mind,  holding  them  to  be  strong,  and  he  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  mind's  abilitv  to  grasp  abstract  trutli  with  appli- 
cation. He  expressed  great  faith  in  the  practice  wliich  sought 
to  introduce  the  mind  of  3'outh  into  large  conceptions. 

Dr.  Harris'  example  was  full  of  inspiration.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Hegel  especially,  of  Dante,  his 
power  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  real  things,  his  ability  to 
shed  light  upon  the  commonplace  affairs  of  life  so  that  they 
received  an  investiture  which  seemed  to  transform  them,  his 
capacity  to  discern  the  substance  of  an  argument,  to  analvze  it 
and  to  lay  bare  its  weakness,  the  ease  with  which  he  defended 
himself  and  turned  the  tables  upon  one  who  would  question 
him  rashly,  the  evident  range  and  depth  of  his  thought  enabling 
him  to  undermine  false  or  narrow  conclusions,  the  quietness  of 
his  speech  direct  indeed  and  expressed  in  phrases  peculiar  to 
his  study,  the  humor  that  like  a  lambent  flame  lit  up  his  dis- 
course, certain  limitation  of  thought  inspired  by  his  devotion 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  past, — all  conspired  to  lend  to  him  a 
dignity,  a  poise,  a  sense  of  self-confidence  that  was  altogether 
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admirable  and  at  the  same  time  endowed  his  thought  with  a 
vitality  which  made  it  often  come  home  with  the  force  of 
a  cannon  ball,  or  to  use  another  form  of  illustration,  seemed 
like  a  hand  lifting  a  curtain  to  disclose  visions  whose  range 
and  beauty  seemed  to  burst  upon  the  mind,  because  so  wholly 
unexpected.  Amidst  all  this  he  was  the  ver}'  essence  of 
modest}'.  The  evident  admiration  which  was  manifest  at  all 
times  over  a  long  period  of  j^ears  and  which  assigned  to  him  the 
throne  without  an  aspirant,  the  heartiness  of  applause  which 
recognized  his  power,  the  intellectual  dependence  placed  upon 
him  by  his  many  associates,  all  this  still  left  him  the  simple, 
modest,  kindly,  unassuming  man  who  gave  no  evidence  of 
being  conscious  of  himself.  And  indeed  I  think  he  never  was 
self-conscious.  I  think  he  so  entirel}'  lived  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  so  wholly  dwelt  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past,  so 
fully  beheld  all  things  ''sub  specie  aeternitatis,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Spinoza,  that  he  was  capable  of  true  measurements 
and  hence  was  not  deeply  affected  by  the  transitory  currents  of 
human  feeling.  "His  mind  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart." 
And  j^et  he  was  rich  in  human  sympath}'. 

I  have  been  told  b}'  those  who  ought  to  know  that  as  an 
administrator  of  schools  he  was  not  an  over-shadowing  success, 
and  this  I  can  fully  believe.  Minds  like  his  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  rest  content  in  administration.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  many,  his  the  work  of  the  few. 

I  wish  briefly  in  a  slight  wa}'  to  analyze  those  aspects  of  his 
thinking  which  seem  to  me  most  impressive. 

The  business  of  philosophy  is  to  find  the  universal,  the 
eternal,  the  unvarj'ing,  Him  with  whom  is  neither  variableness 
nor  shadow  of  turning.  It  appeals  to  reason  not  faith.  It  seeks 
truth  in  the  present,  the  particular,  the  individual,  through 
reason,  and  leaves  to  revelation  what  supplementarj^  truth  it 
can  offer.  Philosoph3''s  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  ages,  to 
find  the  one  in  the  many.  It  is  the  problem  of  being,  of  order, 
of  life.  It  is  the  problem  of  God,  his  immanence  and  tran- 
scendence. It  asks  the  question  what  is  real  and  where  is 
reality  to  be  found?  It  has  been  sought  for  in  water,  in  air,  in 
number,  in  the  atom.  Socrates  sought  for  it  in  the  mazes  of 
human  conduct.     To  Plato  God  was  the  good,  to  Aristotle  pure 
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form.  The  glory  of  philosophy  is  to  seek  and  not  to  find;  its 
reward  is  in  partial  truth  whose  very  limitation  indicates  where 
the  truth  lies  in  fullness. 

Philosophy  knows  that  the  finite  cannot  wholly  grasp  the 
infinite.  But  it  knows  that  it  may  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  Invisible  One.  To  know  in  full  would  be  to  be  God.  To 
aspire  to  such  fullness  of  knowledge  in  expectation  of  full 
realization  is  to  be  guilty  of  profanation.  It  further  under- 
stands that  partial  insight  into  eternal  verities  yields  such  sig- 
nificance as  the  temporary  problem  has.  As  according  to 
Spinoza  the  circumference  determines  the  character  of  the 
radius,  so  the  infinite  determines  the  finite,  the  universal,  the 
particular. 

As  I  read  Dr.  Harris  it  is  this  point  of  view  which  deter- 
mines his  method  of  solution  of  all  particular  problems.  What 
lies  beyond  and  back  of  these  things  we  are  most  concerned 
with.  The  subject  under  consideration  mav  be  arithmetic, 
grammar,  histor}-,  or  anj^  other  of  the  "windows  of  the  soul." 
But  to  him  these  windows  do  not  look  out  upon  other  windows 
of  earthl}^  habitations,  but  upon  eternal  habitations.  He  saw 
time  under  the  aspect  of  eternity,  temporal  problems  under  the 
aspect  of  eternal  problems.  Take  his  luminous  discussions  of 
the  questions  of  the  relation  of  crime  and  education,  of  pun- 
ishment and  wrong,  or  of  the  significance  of  a  living  wage,  of 
order,  of  plu'sical  exercise.  His  mind  intuitively  sought  first 
and  foremost  those  elements  which  are  not  temporal  by  which 
to  judge  the  present  case.  To  illustrate,  how  clearl}-  he  asso- 
ciated active  strenuous  plwsical  discipline  with  the  will.  But 
the  body  needs  repose,  relaxation,  which  means  that  the  mind 
must  be  allowed  repose.  The  books  to  which  he  referred  me 
express  so  far  as  mind  may,  relationships  which  are  of  3'ester- 
day,  to-day,  forever.  Histor}^  is  the  record  of  the  operation  of 
the  human  will.  Art  expresses  completion,  the  expression  of  a 
totality  of  view,  however  limited.  The  artistic  teacher  com- 
pletes his  work  however  small  a  piece,  b}-  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  is  the  essence  of  beaut}-  to  complete  itself. 
The  good  teacher  combines  completion  of  work  with  quantity 
of  service  by  ever  turning  to  something  new.  Goodness  is 
"without  haste,  without  rest,"  but  art  rests  not  in  cessation 
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necessaril}'  but  in  completion,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
desired. 

Anah'zing  my  own  feelings  as  they  resulted  from  any  read- 
ing of  Dr.  Harris,  I  would  say  they  were  marked  by  what  I  call 
satisfaction;  z.  e.,  being  made  full,  of  having  received  enough. 
He  met  my  needs  and  he  met  them  not  so  much  by  massing 
details  as  by  throwing  light  upon  what  I  diml}^  understood, 
upon  m\'  partial  knowledge.  I  may  compare  him  in  his  proc- 
esses of  illumination  to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  a  darkened 
world.  The  w^orld  is  in  existence  though  it  be  night.  It  lies 
confused.  The  sun  develops  detail.  It  calls  the  objects  out 
b}'  giving  to  them  a  perspective,  3'et  it  does  not  wholly  illumi- 
nate either.  Light  and  shadow  are  necessary  to  objective  form 
so  far  as  the  mortal  e3^e  is  concerned.  I  think  this  illustration 
is  not  without  application.  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered"  is 
the  old  sa3"ing  ascribed  to  Caesar.  He  could  not  see  without 
coming,  but  he  could  not  conquer  without  seeing.  So  of  us. 
Fundamentalh' the  vital  fact  is  light.  "More  light  and  fuller" 
is  what  man  needs.  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life,"  said 
our  Lord.  "I  came  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light." 
"I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  Life  depends  upon  light.  Dr. 
Harris  was  to  me  a  light  b\'  means  of  which  sprang  up  much 
life,  a  lighthouse  whose  ra3's  are  sent  out  across  a  darkened 
sea.  This  influence  tended  greatl3^  to  deliver  his  associates 
and  hearers  from  the  hard  grasp  of  mere  mechanical  ideas. 
In  a  peculiar  sense  he  imparted  to  his  followers  and  pupils  a 
sense  of  freedom.  His  influence  tended  especiall3^  to  deliver 
them  from  self  and  its  binding  power.  He  put  the  key  to  real 
literature,  the  literature  of  power,  into  the  hands  of  those  able 
to  receive. 

That  Dr.  Harris  had  his  limitations  is  to  say,  of  course,  that 
he  was  after  all  a  man.  Amongst  them  possibly  might  be  set 
down  as  not  without  a  basis  of  fact  that  assurance  with  which 
he  spoke  upon  all  subjects,  impl3nng  in  this  that  he  felt  in  full 
his  capacity  for  truth  and  the  certainty  of  what  he  thought  he 
saw.  I  do  not  recall  amongst  my  acquaintances  any  man  who 
possessed  more  confidence.  In  some  men  such  confidence 
passes  into  egotism  whose  offensiveness  is  always  proportional 
to  the  difference  between  the  sense  of  performance  and  worth, 
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and  the  fact.  From  this  fell  disease  Dr.  Harris  was  absolutely 
free.  He  was  saved  from  it  by  seemingly  a  total  absorption  in 
truth  so  that  the  self  appeared  to  us  totally  to  fall  away.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  his  high  converse  he  takes  his  way  along  dizzy 
heights  apparently  unconscious  that  his  guidance  may  not  pos- 
sibly be  amongst  heights  that  are  only  seemingly  so. 

A  second  possible  limitation  lay  at  the  other  extreme  of 
thought;  viz.,  the  practical,  as  where  he  seemed  sometimes  to 
see  too  much  of  the  eternal  and  universal  in  the  common  things 
of  life,  as  e.  g.,  the  mechanical  virtues.  I  am  sure  we  all  recall 
his  emphasis  upon  silence  as  a  virtue,  upon  quietness,  which 
is  indeed  true  of  the  full  soul,  but  not  equally  true  of  the 
limited  soul.  To  the  philosopher  the  maxim  of  Holy  Writ 
"study  to  be  quiet"  is  true,  and  true  is  the  command,  "stand 
still  and  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  But  to  the  ignorant 
soul  who  has  not  reached  this  place  where  the  glory  is  to  be 
revealed,  to  the  child,  e.  g.^  such  command  would  mean  the 
loss  of  all.  Many  will  recall,  also,  the  stress  which  he  laid 
upon  reading,  e.  g.,  mechanical  reading,  forgetting  that  that 
and  nothing  more  has  "slain  its  tens  of  thousands."  So  one 
might  go  on. 

Yet,  after  all  is  summed  up,  he  who  would  deny  real  great- 
ness to  Dr.  Harris,  would  condemn  himself.  For  m\'self  I 
place  him  head  and  shoulders  above  any  educator  with  whom  I 
have  ever  come  into  contact.  True,  men  are  differentl}'  gifted. 
One  is  endowed  with  administrative  power,  one  with  common 
sense,  one  with  wealth  of  simple  kindness,- one  with  power  of 
abstract  thought,  one  with  capacity  for  persuasive  speech. 
But  I  know  of  no  one  who  could  fairly  grasp  the  heavens  of 
thought  and  compel  them  to  descend  and  to  refresh  so  full}'' 
life's  common  and  dusty  path.  He  could  bring  the  angels 
down,  by  whom  mortals  are  borne  to  the  skies.  He  was  a  phil- 
osopher, an  expounder,  a  teacher,  an  orator  and  a  debater. 
He  was  equally  at  home  in  the  field  of  philosophy-,  theolog3% 
science,  literature,  economics,  art  and  histor}-.  But  what  he 
was  he  was,  because  he  sought  and  reached  in  a  measure  that 
central  truth  of  being  which  finds  its  expression  in  these  varied 
forms  of  human  insight  and  binds  them  into  one.  The  breadth 
of  Dr.  Harris'  grasp  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  he  saw 
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the  great  truths  of  life  under  many  forms.  He  identified  the 
one  in  the  many.  In  that  which  he  saw  so  clearh'  la}-  revealed 
as  in  a  mirror  the  countless  forms  that  passed  before  it. 

But  this  is  his  supreme  contribution  to  education.  He  called 
to  men  standing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Truth 
and  threshing  -over  old  straw,  to  trust  to  themselves  and  enter 
the  fold.  He  called  upon  men  beating  their  uncertain  way 
down  amidst  the  thickets  of  some  small,  narrow  and  dark 
ravine  to  lift  their  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh 
man's  strength,  and  ascend.  He  bade  j^oungmen  to  remember 
to  honor  their  birthright,  which  is  to  know  truth  and  to  be  made 
free  b}^  it.  He  told  men  to  worship  the  creator  not  the  crea- 
ture, in  their  thoughts  to  deal  with  men  of  the  highest  magni- 
tudes of  power,  and  not  with  lesser  men.  He  magnified  human 
life  for  he  had  confidence  in  the  manj'  and  not  onl}'  in  the  few. 
He  saw  that  education  was,  if  true,  divine.  He  saw  that  it 
was  the  onW  instrument  to  dethrone  error.  He  saw  it  was 
the  only  staff  b}^  means  of  which  the  common  man  could 
ascend  the  delectable  mountains.  Employing  with  slight 
modification  some  words  from  a  recent  criticism  of  Jane 
Addams'  latest  book  bv  Professor  William  James,  I  maj^  say 
that  all  the  details  of  his  writings,  especiallj^  upon  practical 
affairs,  seem  to  flow  from  the  central  insight  and  persuasion. 
Of  how  they  flow  I  can  give  no  account,  for  the  wholeness  of 
Dr.  Harris'  embrace  of  life  is  his  own  secret.  He  simply  in- 
habited reality  and  ever}' thing  he  said  necessarily  expressed  its 
nature.     He  could  not  help  writing  truth. 

So  he  went  in  and  out  amongst  us  common  mortals  as  one 
of  us,  and  3'et  we  knew  we  were  not  fully  of  him. 

His  presence  made  life  so  attractive.  His  influence  destro3"ed 
ennui.  He  quickened  our  purposes,  and  now  that  the  grave 
has  closed  over  his  mortal  part,  death  is  demonstrating  its 
powerlessness  to  stifle  the  voice. 
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{Continued  from  Novp.mber  Education) 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.    -M.    GREENWOOD,   KANSAS    CITY,  MISSOURI 

MAKING    CHILDREN    OVER 

HERE  is  a  meetincr  point  in  the  child's  life  when 
it  comes  under  formative  influences,  and  that  is 
when  it  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  teacher, 
this  being  a  supplementar}-  force  to  that  of  the 
home  environment.  This  is  the  proper  relation 
that  should  exist  between  these  two  controlling 
forces.  The  teacher,  however,  has  to  take  chil- 
dren as  the}'  come  to  school  from  the  homes  in 
which  they  live.  At  the  beginning,  the  thoughtful  teacher  is 
confronted  with  the  old  question:  ''Can  a  man  make  himself 
over?  Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots,  or  the  Ethiopian  his 
skin?"  What  answer  does  education  give  to  this  question?  Is 
there  a  strong  typical  resemblance  among  educated  people  of 
all  kindred  nationalities,  as  there  is  said  to  exist  among  the 
thieves  of  Europe  and  America?  If  there  be  those  who  need 
remodeling,  can  the}'  be  materially  and  spiritually  changed  by 
the  aid  of  educational  surger\'?  All  these  questions  when 
stripped  of  superfluous  verbiage,  simph'  mean  that  if  we  would 
produce  a  better  class  of  people  than  any  now  existing  as  a 
nation,  there  must  be  insinuated  into  some  hereditary  disposi- 
tions nobler  aspirations  that  will  counteract  and  reinforce  some 
transmitted  traits.  To  uplift  the  lower  stratums  of  human 
nature,  is  to  substitute  higher  motives  for  lower  ones  in  order 
that  the  social  mind  may  be  moved  through  the  feelings  to 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  conceptions  of  life  and  its  duties. 
Under  whatever  name  this  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  it  is 
teaching.  Teachers  must  accept  the  human  material  sent  to 
them  in  its  crude  state,  and  if  some  of  it  be  faulty,  they  en- 
deavor to  improve  it  by  l;he  application  of  such  influences  as 
they  control.  That  general  vagueness,  called  humanity, 
has  transmitted  with  the  life  of  each  individual  both  good  and 
bad  traits.     In  the  composition  of  each  one's  mental  and  phys- 
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ical  equipment,  the  accumulated  inheritance  both  of  mechan- 
ism and  function, — imposes  on  education  a  dual  process, — a 
destroying  going  hand  in  hand  with  an  up-building  process. 
Unless  the  forces  of  education  be  moved  in  the  right  direction, 
the  pupil  may  be  injured,  when  the  aim  is  to  help  him.  The 
child  must  be  docile, — that  is,  in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  sus- 
ceptible to  the  learning  influence;  and  if  not,  then  the  teacher 
must  bring  about  the  necessar}^  change  through  the  medium  of 
skill  and  patience.  Two  possible  variations  may  arise;  the 
teacher  becomes  impatient,  or  the  pupil  grows  intractable. 
Either  is  fatal  unless  the  evil  cause  is  removed.  A  keen 
analyst  can  hardl}^  tell  which  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the 
child.  Occasionally  heroic  treatment  is  demanded  for  the 
intractable  pupil,  in  order  to  bring  into  active  co-operation  a 
better  attitude  of  mind.  Should  the  pupil  be  deficient  in 
receptive  power,  whether  of  discipline  or  instruction,  the 
teacher  must  first  bring  to  bear  such  an  influence  as  will,  if 
possible,  produce  the  desired  result.  Great  is  the  teacher  who 
reads  human  nature  as  it  is.  Youngsters  ma}'  be  sent  to 
school  perfectly  docile,  or  as  untamed  as  young  tigers;  but  the 
solvent,  kindness,  will  tame  the  ferocious  hyena,  as  well  as 
the  more  kindl}^  disposed  animals.  Unless  the  ph3'sical  and 
mental  deficiencies  are  extremely  abnormal,  the  savage  nature 
of  the  most  refractor}'  pupil  will  3'ield  to  the  same  subtle  influ- 
ences. What  is  herein  indicated  ma\^  not  reach  ever}^  case, 
but  it  will  win  most  of  them,  leaving  a  small  remnant, — the 
incorrigible, — to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own  ioWy. 

No  provision,  it  ma}^  be  argued,  is  left  for  those  sudden 
explosions  of  temper  which  sometimes  burst  forth  without  a 
moment's  warning,  crimes,  as  it  were,  without  malice  afore- 
thought, that  need  immediate  attention.  Such  ebullitions  of 
passion  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  not  serious  unless  they 
lead  to  manslaughter,  or  the  brandishing  of  dangerous  weapons. 
It  is  better  in  applying  remedial  agents,  to  proceed  at  a  very 
moderate  pace.  Universal  experience  is  that  one  heated  by 
passion  will  probabl}'  act  rashly.  By  slow  degrees,  then,  the 
character  may  be  largely  modified  by  neglecting  or  suppressing 
certain  traits  and  stimulating  others.  In  this  sense  pupils  may 
be  remodeled.     To  indicate  the  path  of  action  is  as  much  as 
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can  be  done  to  encourage  and  inspire  the  thoughtful  teacher. 
Each  case  requires  different  treatment  since  there  is  no  uni- 
versal science  of  human  nature. 

By  nature  a  verj^  large  preponderance  of  pupils  in  any  school 
are  inclined  to  study  and  to  be  obedient,  while  only  a  few, 
comparatively,  will  be  disposed  to  annoy  the  teacher  or  disturb 
other  pupils.  The  troublesome  pupil  soon  finds  out  that  he 
can  annoy  his  teacher  incessantly.  She,  if  nervous  and  irrita- 
ble, in  turn  scolds,  threatens,  corrects  him  ever}-  hour  of  the 
day.  Still,  the  very  fact  that  he  is  capable  of  annoj'ing  her 
affords  him  infinite  satisfaction,  and  so  the  struggle  goes  on 
growing  more  and  more  acute  each  day.  The  end  is  approach- 
ing,— one  result, — the  pupil  is  suspended.  The  suspension 
may  have  been  necessar}'  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  room. 
If  the  suspension  is  so  used  as  to  teach  tlie  pupil  that  he 
brought  disaster  upon  himself  in  consequence  of  his  disobedi- 
ence than  he  will  have  learned  a  wholesome  lesson  by  facing 
his  own  deeds.  It  is  at  this  point  that  his  mental  attitude  ma}'' 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  himself  or  an  irreparable  injury. 

Many  questions  involving  the  gravest  consequences,  confront 
American  society.  The  stabilit}'  of  an  institution  depends 
upon  the  strength,  the  intention,  the  coolness,  the  firmness  of 
each  active  unit.  If  the  central  forces  in  each  individual  unit 
be  properly  adjusted  and  regulated,  no  great  upheavals,  unless 
founded  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  can  ever  shake 
or  rupture  what  has  been  wrought  out  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  False  notions  and  erroneous  views  must  be  elimi- 
nated and  more  wholesome  ones  substituted.  To  set  each  sub- 
ject as  well  as  each  action  in  its  proper  light,  is  the  duty  of 
parents  and  of  teachers.  The  place  of  beginning  this  great 
work  is  in  the  home  and  around  the  fireside  and  then  continued 
in  the  schools. 

THE    SCHOOL    LIFE 

As  a  rule  the  public  school  teachers,  including  recesses,  can- 
not have  direct  physical  and  spiritual  control  over  the  pupils 
to  exceed  eight  hours  each  day,  and  then  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of 
the  year;  that  is,  the  teacher  may  possibly  have  direct  super- 
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vision  of  the  child  1,600  hours  a  year,  while  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  home  7,166  hours  each  year,  and  this  ratio  exists 
only  while  the  child  is  in  school  and  is  in  regular  attendance 
each  day.  This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  question  of  control, 
which  carries  with  it  the  placing  of  responsibility  where 
it  belongs. 

children's  school  habits 

It  is  assumed  that  when  a  child  starts  to  school  he  is  sent 
there  for  certain  definite  purposes,  and  the  primary  essentials 
to  be  obtained  by  him  in  his  development  lie  in  three  direc- 
tions, namely, — character-building,  physical  exercise,  culture 
and  book  learning.  In  all  these  directions  the  child's  life  acts 
and  reacts  upon  himself,  societ}',  and  on  his  natural  surround- 
ings. These  complex  relations  arise  out  of  the  pre-existing 
conditions  of  the  family,  of  society  and  the  aspects  of  nature. 

These  little  things  which  make  the  individual  life  a  unit}^  in 
all  his  dealings  and  relations  with  others,  are  called  character, 
and  by  this  he  is  judged. 

The  universal  judgment  of  all  fair-minded  men  and  women 
is  against  selfishness;  3'et  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selfishness 
everywhere.  The  selfish  man  is  the  one  who  acts  chiefly  on 
his  own  account,  and  acts  as  if  other  people  existed  only  to 
gratify  his  desires. 

In  a  tolerably  apt  sense  the  school  represents  society. 
There  are  grouped  in  a  school  all  kinds  of  minds,  plastic  it 
may  be  that  some  of  them  are,  3^et  the  miniature  aggregation  of 
men  and  women  may  be  taken  as  fair  types  of  what  active  life 
really  is  in  the  outside  world. 

There  is  in  the  school,  as  there  is  in  the  community,  a  com- 
mon life  which  is  felt  in  many  waj's.  When  a  man  so  far 
forgets  himself  as  to  commit  a  crime,  the  act  shocks  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  and  perhaps  sends  a  thrill  of  horror 
throughout  the  state  or  nation,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offense.  When  it  assumes  this  latter  phase,  the  crime  is  of  a 
heinous  character.  Should  the  crime  be  a  mild  one,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  offender  unduly  severe,  there  is  reaction  in 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  one  who  is  unjustly  dealt  with. 
So,  in  whatever  light  an  offense  is  viewed,  it  comes  directly  in 
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contact  with  the  ideal  right  in  the  public  mind.  Children, 
also,  Whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  have  not  been  per- 
verted at  home  before  the}'  entered  school,  will  unanimously 
pass  a  fair  and  just  decision  in  regard  to^he  acts  of  their  class- 
mates or  of  their  teacher  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  school. 
They  are  just  and  fair  judges, — unusually  just  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  others. 

Since  the  school  is  the  pupil's  place  of  business,  he  should 
attend  to  business  there.  This  means  that  he  should  be  regu- 
lar in  attendance,  and  quick  and  willing  to  do  whatever  is 
required  of  him.  He  has  no  more  right  to  waste  the  time  that 
belongs  to  others  than  to  waste  his  own  time.  To  be  at  school 
on  time  is  his  duty.  Besides,  he  should  be  neat  and  clean. 
Water  and  soap  are  cheap  in  this  country.  A  dirty  person 
ought  to  clean  himself  up  before  he  goes  among  others,  but  if 
a  child  is  too  small  to  prepare  itself  for  the  schoolroom,  then 
the  mother  should  prepare  him. 

The  school,  too,  is  essentialh'  a  place  for  work,  incidentally 
for  play  and  the  inculcation  of  good  habits.  It  is  designed  to 
touch  the  child  on  four  sides  of  his  nature, — to  take  care  of 
his  body,  to  develop  and  expand  the  intellect,  to  control  the 
emotions,  and  to  regulate  the  will;  because  it  is  the  self-gov- 
erning as  well  as  the  self-regulating  power,  and  our  entire 
theory  of  government  is  based  on  intelligent,  self-control. 
The  citizen  must  be  able  to  control  himself  and  be  subject  to 
law.  He  is  further  fashioned  on  the  side  of  his  moral  nature 
through  his  emotions,  affections  and  desires.  He  must  be 
taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  their  privileges,  duties, 
obligations  and  responsibilities.  Here  incidentally  should  be 
spread  out  before  the  child  all  these  nobler  traits  of  character 
which  the  good  value  most  highh'.  Added  to  these  are  those 
great  intellectual  achievements  which  come  from  the  stud}'  of 
books,  and  in  coming  in  contact  with  men  engaged  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  As  one  has  forcibly  expressed  it: 
"Man  possesses  the  power  to  know,  the  power  to  do  and  the 
power  to  feel.  The  highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  know 
is — science;  the  highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  do  is — 
government;  and  the  highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  feel 
is— religion.     To   know    the   world,    to    wield    the    world,    to 
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experience  infinite  satisfaction  that  comes  from  doing  good  in 
the  world, — these  combined,  form  the  truest  type  of  human 
greatness." 

Good  teaching  itself  is  a  great  moral  force.  Paraphrasing 
the  remarks  of  a  noted  American  divine:  "To  have  teaching 
judgment,  to  have  a  good  teaching  head  and  heart,  to  have  a 
deep  interest  in  teaching,  to  have  a  deep  enthusiasm  in  the 
highest  and  best  kind  of  teaching,  are  the  qualities  that  will 
dev.elop  the  good  in  children."  A  good  teacher  must  have  a 
strong,  but  not  a  harsh  will,  and  must  be  a  lively  worker;  the 
judgment  to  perceive,  the  enthusiasm  to  inspire,  the  will  to 
resolve,  and  the  resolution  to  act.  To  these  high  qualifica- 
tions, there  must  be  added  the  power  of  analysis,  the  ability  to 
simplify  a  complex  subject,  and  to  show  clearly,  distinctl}'  and 
separatel}^  all  its  component  parts,  and  to  put  them  together  as 
systematically  as  they  were  taken  apart;  otherwise  the 
attempted  work  of  teaching  is  as  uninspiring  as  that  of  moles 
in  their  underground  passages. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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JOHN   M.    LATHROP,    NEW     YORK,    N.    Y. 

IVERY  now  and  then  some  notable  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  but  scarcely  an5^book  learning, 
criticizes  a  college  education  as  a  proper  prepa- 
ration for  the  actual  affairs  of  business,  "Noth- 
ing can  equal  the  training  in  the  school  of 
experience,"  some  one  sa3's,  as  though  that  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion.  Coming  from  otherwise 
respectable  sources,  such  words  ma}^  carr}-^  dismay 
to  many  people  who  have  not  heard  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Thus  hundreds  of  5^oung  men  who  would  have  gone  to 
college  are  precipitated  into  business  careers,  where  the}'  will 
probably  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  through  their 
lack  of  the  broad  knowledge  and  culture  that  modern  business 
demands. 

Before  going  into  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  it  is 
expedient  to  observe  that  one  who  makes  his  way  to  the  front 
in  the  mercantile  world  without  crossing  the  threshold  of  any 
institution  of  higher  learning  necessarih'  speaks  with  no  actual 
knowledge  of  college  culture;  his  opinion  is  inconclusive  if 
not  presumptuous,  because  not  based  on  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts.  For  all  we  know,  whatever  success  was 
had  without  the  benefit  of  college  would  have  been  doubled  or 
trebled  with  it.  Such  reasoning  leaves  us  where  we  started — 
it  proves  nothing.  We  might  as  well  contend  that  because 
some  individual  recovered  from  an  illness  unaided,  therefore 
doctors  and  medical  treatment  could  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
common  run  of  humanit5\ 

Take  the  business  of  railroading,  for  example.  There  is 
positivelj^  no  doubt  that  a  college  education  would  rapidlj'' 
send  a  young  man  forward,  because  its  momentum  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  time  spent  in  the  routine 
work  of  transportation.  One  whose  mind  has  been  carefully 
trained  by  mathematics,  the  classics  and  modern  languages,  to 
say  nothing  of  philosophy,  chemistry  and  physics,  is  capable 
of  quicker  thinking  and  better  judgment  than  a  lad  who  comes 
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to  his  duties  fresh  from  -the  farm  or  the  cit}^  and  without  such 
discipline  of  the  mind.  He  can  remember  orders  better,  he  is 
smarter  at  figures,  he  has  acquired  greater  discernment,  and  in 
other  ways  he  is  generally  the  master  of  the  immediate  situa- 
tion, securing  the  friendship  and  respect  of  his  fellow-workers 
and  the  kindly  notice  and  approval  of  his  superiors  as  well. 
His  ability  to  act  in  an  emergency,  his  initiative,  his  personal 
resource  and  his  general  reliability,  single  him  out  for  promo- 
tion. This  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again,  and  is 
what  is  naturally  expected.  Under  the  modern  system  of 
optional  and  elective  studies,  a  college  student  can  make  his 
subjects  of  study  exactly  fit  the  needs  of  the  calling  he  intends 
to  follow  upon  graduation,  whether  it  be  merchandising,  man- 
ufacturing, journalism,  or  anything  else. 

Of  course,  if  a  boy  of  eighteen  has  a  widowed  mother  to 
support  from  his  labors,  the  only  manly  thing  for  him  is  to 
take  a  situation  at  anything  he  can  get.  That  means  he  must 
renounce  a  college  career.  He  then  should  attend  night  school 
or  perhaps  undertake  a  course  of  instruction  by  correspond- 
ence, if  he  would  acquire  additional  knowledge.  But  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  not  go  far  into  the  domain  of  learn- 
ing, as  the  exactions  of  business  or  the  diversions  of  society 
tend  to  prevent  all  effort  at  systematic  study.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  is  but  a  makeshift,  as  neither  night 
schools  or  correspondence  schools  have  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction of  the  average  college. 

But  if  a  young  man  has  no  one  dependent  upon  him  and  is 
in  fairly  good  health,  the  want  of  funds  for  board  and  tuition 
is  not  an  insuperable  bar  to  a  college  course.  All  the  large 
colleges  offer  plenty  of  opportunities  of  support  while  studying 
for  a  degree,  either  as  waiters,  clerks  or  manual  laborers.  A 
boy  with  muscle  can  readily  find  honorable  emplo3^ment  of 
some  kind  for  part  of  the  time.  In  some  cases  he  ma}^  actuallj' 
pay  his  board  and  tuition  and  save  monej"  besides.  If  he 
understands  shorthand  and  typewriting,  bookkeeping  or  news- 
paper reporting,  let  him  proceed  at  once  to  an}^  large  college, 
without  fear  of  the  result.  There  is  more  than  one  university 
where  a  student  can  live  comfortablj^  all  expenses  paid,  on  less 
than  one  dollar  a  day.     And   it  must  not   be   forgotten    that 
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tuition  is  often  given  free  to  deserving  students,  aside  from  the 
regular  scholarships. 

That  a  student  ma}'  acquire  vicious  habits  at  college  is  only 
too  true;  that  he  may  graduate  without  verv  much  study  we 
all  know — at  least  at  some  colleges;  that  too  much  attention  to 
athletics,  femininity,  or  the  "flowing bowl,"  is  often  associated 
with  the  term  "college  boy"  is  conceded.  None  of  these 
things  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  college  education,  and 
constitutes  no  indictment  against  colleges  in  general. 

The  only  thing  is  that  for  the  first  few  months  a  college 
graduate  may  throw  out  his  chest  too  much.  This  exaltation 
of  feeling,  marking  the  successful  completion  of  four  \-ears  of 
hard  work,  is  onh^  natural  and  ver}^  soon  wears  away,  the 
young  man  forgetting  all  about  his  sheepskin.  Besides  thou- 
sands of  intelligent,  modest  young  men  have  worked  their  way 
through  college  and  never  known  what  pride  was. 

Since  man}'  look  at  the  matter  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint, 
I  may  mention  the  acquaintances  formed  at  college  with  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  from  every  portion  of  the  countr}'.  Aside 
from  the  great  pleasure  derived  from  the  constant  meeting  of 
these  young  men,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  after  life  their 
friendship  will  be  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  man  who  knew 
them  at  college  in  the  old  days.  The  friendships  made  under 
such  circumstances  are  frequently  of  the  Damon  and  Pythias 
type,  for  better  or  worse,  and  not  to  endure  for  a  day.  Many 
a  man  has  been  helped  over  serious  obstacles  and  lifted  up  to 
higher  success  by  his  former  classmates  or  fellow-alumni, 
because  of  their  fraternal  interest  in  his  welfare.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  assistance  and  advice  which  Senator  Lodge 
freely  gave  to  Roosevelt  when  the  latter  was  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  country  had  much  to  do  with  placing  Roose- 
velt on  the  road  to  the  Presidency;  their  being  Harvard  alumni 
is  more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 

Because  some  famous  person  dispensed  with  a  college  edu- 
cation himself  is  a  sound  argument  only  for  those  who  are  sure 
they  possess  the  same  inherent  ability.  Of  course,  general 
rules  do  not  apply  to  a  genius.  Of  one  thing  you  may  be 
sure,— if  this  genius  be  the  father  of  a  boy,  the  son  will  get 
the  best  college  training  there  is. 
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If,  when  a  bo}^  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  j^ears  of  age,  he 
clamors  for  release  from  the  schoolroom,  it  may  be  better  to 
apprentice  him  to  business  forthwith.  There  is  no  sense  in 
pouring  water  into  a  vessel  that  is  alreadj^  filled.  But  if  he 
aspires  to  further  learning  and  is  willing,  if  necessary,  to  work 
for  it,  let  him  go  ahead,  as  knowledge  will  make  him  a  better 
and  a  stronger  man.  And  an3'thing  that  adds  to  a  boy's  culture 
and  strength  of  character  must  benefit  and  not  handicap  him 
in  the  race  of  life. 

Take  the  case  of  two  young  men,  both  eighteen  years  of  age. 
One  entering  business,  the  other  college,  at  twenty-two  3^ears 
of  age — the  former,  assuming  that  he  is  faithful  and  energetic, 
will  have  advanced  several  grades  in  promotion  while  the  latter 
after  leaving  college,  must  begin  exacth'  where  the  other  began 
four  3'ears  before,  quite  possibh^  starting  in  a  position  subordi- 
nate to  and  under  the  direction  of  the  other.  But  what  will  be 
their  relative  positions  four  j'ears  later?  That  is  the  point. 
We  must  follow  the  argument  far  enough  to  see  that  in  a  long 
race  the  contestant  with  greater  qualit}^  and  stajnng  power  will 
win  out.  Here's  another  actual  case.  A  bo}'  entered  a  carpet 
factory  at  $3  at  week.  He  saw  that  the  big  men  of  the  factor}^, 
the  $25,000  a  ^^ear  men,  had  scientific  training  not  obtainable 
at  the  factory.  So  he  threw  up  his  job,  went  to  New  Haven, 
worked  his  way  through  a  scientific  school  and  is  now  back  at 
the  old  factory  at  $7  per  da}'  as  a  chemist.  All  this  in  four 
years.  Had  he  remained  at  the  factory  he  would  now  have 
been  glad  to  get  $15  a  week  with  no  prospect  of  substantial 
advancement.  Already  he  is  a  valuable  man  with  a  future 
before  him  practically  unlimited. 

Again,  in  the  race  for  commercial  success,  much  depends 
upon  the  ph\'sical  stamina  and  condition  of  the  contestants. 
The  man  whose  vitality  is  below  par  has  but  little  chance  to 
succeed,  especiallj'  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  preserve  his 
health  or  to  recover  it  when  impaired.  The  college  man  has 
had  his  interest  aroused  in  athletic  exercises,  as  in  all  of  the 
modern  educational  institutions  instruction  is  given  by  com- 
petent physicians  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  bod}^  in  health 
and  sickness.  Handsomely  appointed  gymnasiums  invite  the 
student  to  daily  exercise,  with  the  almost  inevitable  result  that 
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he  acquires  that  greatest  of  all  blessings, — a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Therefore,  when  the  hard  battles  of  business  life 
come,  the  college  man's  training  is  ver}-  apt  to  make  him  a 
winner,  whereas  his  less  fortunate  brother  ma}*  become  a 
nervous  wreck  or  an  inmate  of  an  insane  as^'lum. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  upon  which  great 
emphasis  should  be  placed.  No  young  man  can  go  through 
college  without  coming  to  see  in  the  end  that  a  well-rounded, 
happ3%  successful  career  means  more  than  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  dollars.  He  will  gather  them  in  as  long  as  he  can  do  so 
honestly.  But  to  him  with  his  broader  outlook,  life  is  some- 
thing more  than  food  and  clothes.  That  ''man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone"  is  a  truism  with  him.  The  ideals  that  are 
part  of  him  afford  a  personal  satisfaction,  deep  and  lasting. 
His  reputation  in  the  business  world  grows  apace,  and  mer- 
chants and  others  are  glad  to  do  business  with  him  because  of 
his  known  respectability.  And  just  because  he  has  acquired  a 
higher  standard  of  values,  he  is  more  likely  to  attain  to  the 
highest  success  of  all, — a  worthy  and  efficient  life. 
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HE  subject  may  be  approached  from  one  or  both 
of  two  diverse  points  of  view, — from  the  side  of 
the  general  social  welfare,  and  from  the  side 
of  the  technical  content  of  a  course  for  the  higher 
education  in  agriculture.  I  am  most  interested 
at  present  in  the  former,  although  the  effective- 
ness of  any  education  by  means  of  agriculture 
must  depend  on  the  soundness  of  its  organization 
in  any  institution,  the  carefulness  of  its  processes,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  execution. 

THE    SOCIAL    SIGNIFICANCE 

We  are  gradually  passing  to  higher  levels  and  to  broader 
views  of  life.  Educational  procedure  is  keeping  step  with  this 
onward  movement  and  is  constantly  readjusting  itself  to  condi- 
tions.    That  is  to  say,  education  is  becoming  a  real  part  of  life. 

Education  has  not  always  been  a  real  part  of  life.  It  has  not 
related  itself  to  the  work-a-day  affairs  of  men  and  women.  It 
has  not  been  a  real  vestibule  to  the  activity  and  accomplishment 
of  adulthood.  In  making  these  statements,  I  intend  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  educational  policy  and  procedure  of  our 
former  days.  I  am  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  evo- 
lution of  human  institutions.  Our  older  educational  method 
made  strong  and  staunch  men,  but  it  did  not  give  us  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  that  we  needed  to  conquer  a  continent  or  a  world 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  School  and  life  have  been  at 
variance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theory,  it  has  been  the  practice 
that  education  is  the  privilege  of  the  special  and  advantaged 
classes,  of  those  who  have  risen  out  of  the  general  human  mass, 
and  who  all  too  often  have  stood  stolidly  on  the  backs  of  the 
subject  peoples.     This  has  necessarily  been  so  ;  and  yet  during 
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all  these  many  centuries  the  common  people  in  their  own  places 
in  all  the  ways  and  byways  of  the  world  have  been  calling 
bitterly  for  help. 

It  seems  to  be  a  temper  of  the  human  mind  to  desire  those 
things  and  to  endeavor  to  reach  those  states  that  lie  far  beyond 
the  common  life  of  the  common  day.  We  set  our  affections  on 
things  remote.  We  have  desired  to  be  translated,  even  from 
the  days  when  the  followers  of  Dionysus  projected  themselves 
into  other  states  until  the  present  time  ;  and  yet  we  live  in  a  real 
world  of  actualities  and  of  common  things.  If  we  are  to  make 
this  real  world  mean  very  much  to  us  we  must  put  ourselves  in 
vibration  with  it  and  be  prepared  to  receive  the  most  from  it ; 
and  if  we  are  to  effectualize  the  lives  of  others,  we  must  open 
their  minds  to  the  meaning  of  the  common  world  in  which  they 
live.  Even  if  we  are  thinking  chiefly  of  the  world  to  come,  we 
really  cannot  prepare  ourselves  etTectively  for  it  without  becom- 
ing a  real  and  willing  part  of  the  very  conditions  in  which  we 
live. 

The  world  is  gradually  coming  to  this  point  of  view.  We 
have  practically  left  the  old  definition  of  "  culture  "  as  the  end- 
all  and  be-all.  We  are  now  educating  our  people  for  efficiency 
and  capability.  We  are  escaping  our  bonds.  We  are  rising 
beyond  the  narrowness  and  poverty  of  old  educational  svstems. 

We  shall  not  lose  the  old.  If  the  old  will  no  longer  constitute 
the  whole,  it  will  still  contribute  its  part  in  the  development  of 
the  race,  and  I  think  in  its  redirected  forms  will  be  absolutely 
more  important  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  We  are 
escaping  educational  manners  and  attitudes,  and,  however  we 
define  it,  we  really  believe  that  an  educated  man  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  route  through  which  he  has  come,  but 
by  the  perfectness  to  which  he  has  developed  in  breadth  of 
view,  clear  reasoning,  good  judgment,  tolerance,  high  ideals, 
sensitiveness  to  art  and  nature,  devotion  to  service. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  or  more  we  have  been  adding  to  college 
courses  one  subject  after  another.  Our  educational  structure  has 
been  growing  by  the  process    of  accretion.     We  have  added 
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medicine,  engineering,  mechanics,  and  other  professions,  but 
at  last  we  have  introduced  a  leaven  into  the  very  center  of  the 
lump.     This  ferment  is  education  by  means  of  agriculture. 

Most  of  our  special  and  technical  college  education  aims  to 
develop  the  professional  and  occupational  side  of  the  man  in 
order  that  he  himself  may  receive  more  reward  for  his  effort  and 
reach  a  higher  place  amongst  his  fellows.  It  is  concerned  only 
secondarily  and  often  remotely  with  the  man  or  woman  who 
actually  performs  the  ultimate  labor.  In  agriculture,  however, 
the  case  is  quite  different,  because  the  man  on  the  farm  is  the 
one  who  himself  performs  the  labor  or  is  immediately  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  whole  purpose  of  agriculture-education,  if  it  is 
true  to  its  opportunity,  is  to  reach  the  last  man  in  the  terms  of 
his  daily  life.  This  is  why  our  leading  colleges  of  agriculture 
are  so  vitalized  with  the  social  spirit.  Here  is  an  educational 
process  that  attempts  to  reach  the  real  fundamental  strata  and 
the  broad  human  levels.  It  cares  less  about  professionalism 
and  occupationalism  than  it  does  about  the  development  of  all 
the  folk  who  live  on  the  land,  to  the  end  that  a  new  rural  civili- 
zation may  be  produced.  Education  by  means  of  agriculture, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  to  add  one  more  thing  to  our  educational 
institutions  :  it  is  to  remake  much  of  our  education.  In  this 
great  result  it  will  be  seconded  in  a  very  effective  way  by  the 
complementary  movement  to  educate  workers  in  all  other  indus- 
trial fields. 

All  this  may  sound  like  the  vagary  of  a  specialist,  but  I  am 
willing  to  wait  the  issue.  The  movement  will  develop  not  only 
the  individual  but  will  relate  him  to  his  responsibility  to  the 
welfare  of  the  outermost  man  and  woman.  It  is  dominated  and 
directed  by  the  idea  of  rendering  service.  It  takes  hold  of  the 
real  problems  of  the  people  in  the  places  where  the  people  live. 

This  education  by  means  of  agriculture,  which  has  been 
slowly  formulating  and  finding  itself  for  a  century,  has  now 
become  visible,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  important  single 
contemporaneous  contribution  to  the  method  and  outlook  of 
education  in  general.  You  will  find  it  redirecting  our  educa- 
tional thought  in  the  time  just  ahead  of  us. 
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THE    COURSE    IN    AGRICULTURE 

In  respect  to  its  technical  method,  education  by  means  of 
agriculture  introduces  observation  and  discussion  of  objects, 
phenomena  and  affairs  as  they  actually  exist  in  their  own 
places.  It  takes  the  student  to  the  field,  the  farm,  the  forest, 
the  stable,  the  dairy,  the  harvest,  the  market.  It  is  simple, 
direct,  and  devoid  of  too  much  pedagogical  theory  and  inde- 
cision. It  endeavors  to  make  the  common  things  of  life  worth 
while ;  and  we  know  that  as  soon  as  these  things  are  worth 
while,  the  most  important  step  in  their  improvement  has  already 
begun. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying,  that  the  effectiveness  of 
agriculture  as  a  means  of  training  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
it  is  conducted  in  any  particular  case.  We  may  expect  to  find 
loose,  inadequate  and  ineflective  teaching  of  agricuUure  as  of 
other  subjects,  and  even  more  so,  because  the  Subject  is  new 
and  the  educational  methods  are  not  yet  well  worked  out.  It  is 
possible  to  make  a  course  in  agriculture  in  the  high  school  and 
the  college  just  as  definite,  organic  and  sound  as  a  course  in 
chemistry,  physics,  Latin,  calcukis  or  civics.  Until  this  is 
accomplished  we  cannot  expect  the  best  results  from  the  work, 
but  this  realization  is  coming  more  rapidly  than  many  of  us  are 
aware. 

The  experiences  of  the  leading  colleges  of  agriculture  illus- 
trate distinctly  what  may  be  accomplished  with  these  subjects. 
The  old  department  of  "  agriculture"  in  the  institutions  is  now 
broken  into  concrete  lines  or  subjects  that  demand  the  most 
definite  and  painstaking  work,  and  that  call  for  the  exercise  of 
great  diversity  of  powers  on  the  part  of  the  student.  I  may 
mention,  for  example,  such  subjects  as  chemistry  in  its  many 
relations  with  agriculture  ;  animal  husbandry,  meat  and  milk 
production,  stock-judging,  nutrition  and  principles  of  feeding  ; 
entomology  and  other  phases  of  biology  ;  dairy  industry,  with 
milk  tests,  butter-making,  cheese-making,  dair}-  mechanics, 
bacteriology  and  the  like ;  pomology,  floriculture,  greenhouse 
construction,  market-gardening,    and   so   on ;   the   breeding   of 
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plants  and  animals  ;  meteorology  ;  studies  of  soils  in  their  phys- 
ical, chemical  and  biological  relations,  soil  surveys  and  charting  ; 
plant  physiology  in  its  relation  to  the  growing  of  crops  ;  plant 
and  animal  diseases  ;  poultry  husbandry  in  many  phases  ;  bee- 
keeping ;  home  economics  in  its  rural  relation,  including  food, 
sanitation,  nutrition,  house-planning,  household  art  and  man- 
agement, and  the  like  ;  rural  economy  with  historical,  social 
and  economic  relations  ;  rural  architecture  ;  rural  art  and  land- 
scape gardening  ;  forestry  ;  rural  normal  work  of  many  kinds  ; 
and  other  subjects.  From  this  great  body  of  subjects  and 
problems  it  is  possible  to  develop  college  and  post-graduate 
courses  of  instruction  that  are  as  concrete,  thorough  and  scien- 
tific as  those  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.  From 
this  field,  also,  general  colleges  and  universities  will  be  able  to 
choose  excellent  subjects  for  the  curriculum.  Of  course  all 
such  instruction,  if  it  leads  to  regular  college  honors,  must  rest 
on  fundamental  work  in  English,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
biology,  drawing,  and  the  like. 

It  is  not  contended  by  anybody  that  we  have  yet  attained  to 
perfection  in  the  organization  and  study  of  any  of  these  subjects, 
but  progress  is  making  rapidly,  and  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  are  certain  that  this  group  of  subjects  may  be 
made  effective  means  of  training  men  and  women  for  the  work 
of  life,  whether  they  are  to  be  actual  farmers  or  not. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  study  depends  more  on  the  way  in 
which  it  is  organized  and  taught  than  on  the  particular  subject- 
matter  itself.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  person  were  to  teach  both 
Greek  and  farm  crops,  and  were  equally  prepared  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  both,  he  probably  would  give  as  sound  an 
educational  course  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

I  hope  that  we  are  now  fairly  away  from  the  idea  that  the 
value  of  a  subject  as  training,  or  as  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit, 
is  in  proportion  to  its  remoteness  from  the  affairs  of  life.  I  do 
not  like  the  classification  of  certain  subjects  as  "pure  science," 
with  its  implication  of  certain  other  subjects  as  "impure 
science."     All  science  is  science,  and  all  intellectual  effort  is 
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intellectual  effort,  whether  it  has  immediate  application  or 
whether  it  does  not.  Its  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  mental 
training  does  not  depend  on  its  utility  or  non-utility,  although 
great  difference  may  result  in  the  outlook  of  the  student  and  in 
his  usefulness  to  the  world  from  the  pursuit  of  one  phase  or  the 
other.  I  want  to  have  equal  recognition  for  all  thorough  and 
conscientious  study,  whether  by  teachers  or  students,  in  what- 
ever field  of  knowledge  or  endeavor  they  ma}-  be  expending 
themselves.  We  need  carefully  to  guard  the  method  of  our  in- 
struction to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  thrown  together,  or  be 
sensational  or  superficial  or  exploitational.  I  want  particularly 
in  the  agricultural  work  to  be  sure  that  those  who  are  fitted  in 
the  colleges  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions shall  be  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  their  science  and 
in  their  philosophy,  so  that  the  work  for  which  they  may  be 
responsible  shall  be  of  equal  grade  and  intensity  with  any  other 
work. 

THE    LESSONS    OF    EXPERIENCE 

Now  that  education  by  means  of  agriculture  is  coming  to  be 
popular,  all  kinds  of  plans  are  being  tried  or  discussed.  Per- 
sons do  not  seem  to  realize  that  we  have  had  about  one  hun- 
dred years  of  experience  in  the  United  States  in  agriculture- 
education,  and  that  this  experience  ought  to  point  the  way  to 
success,  or  at  least  to  the  avoiding  of  serious  errors.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  come  up  through  a  long  and  diflicult 
route,  and  their  present  success  is  not  accidental,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  duplicate  or  imitate.  First  and  last  about  every  conceivable 
plan  has  been  tried  by  them,  or  by  others  in  their  time  or  pre- 
ceding them ;  and  this  experience  ought  to  be  utilized  by  the 
institutions  that  are  now  being  projected  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  teach  agriculture  merely  by  giving  a  new  direction  or 
vocabulary  to  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  and  the  like, 
is  not  to  teach  agriculture  at  all,  although  it  may  greatly 
improve  these  subjects  themselves.  To  put  a  college  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  hands  of  some  good  science  teacher 
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in  a  general  faculty  with  the  idea  that  he  can  cover  the  agricul- 
tural work  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  his  own  department, 
is  wholly  ineffective  (except  temporarily)  and  out  of  character 
with  the  demands  of  the  twentieth  century.  To  suppose  that 
"  agriculture"  is  merely  one  subject  for  a  college  course,  to  be 
sufficiently  represented  by  a  "  chair,"  is  to  miss  the  point  of 
modern  progress.  To  give  only  laboratory  and  recitation 
courses  may  be  much  better  than  nothing,  but  land  teaching, 
either  as  a  part  of  the  institution  itself  or  on  adjacent  farms, 
must  be  incorporated  with  the  customary  formal  work  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured.  To  make  a  school  farm  pay  for 
itself  and  for  a  regular  school  at  the  same  time  is  impossible, 
unless  the  school  is  a  very  poor  one ;  and  yet  this  old  fallacy  is 
alive  at  the  present  day.  To  have  a  distant  farm  to  visit  and 
to  look  at,  in  order  to  "apply"  the  "teachings"  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  the  like,  falls  far  short  of  real  agriculture  instruc- 
tion. To  develop  a  "model  farm"  that  shall  be  a  pattern  to 
the  multitude  in  exact  farming  is  an  exploded  notion  :  there  are 
many  farmers'  farms  that  are  better  adapted  to  such  purpose 
(the  demonstration  farm  is  the  modern  adaption  of  the  idea, 
and  it  is  educationally  sound). 

To  teach  agriculture  of  college  grade  requires  not  only  per- 
sons who  know  the  subject,  but  an  organization  well  informed 
on  the  educational  administration  that  is  needed.  There  must 
be  a  body  of  experience  in  this  line  of  work  behind  any  teach- 
ing on  a  college  and  post-graduate  plane  that  shall  be  really 
useful ;  when  this  body  of  experience  does  not  exist,  the  work 
must  necessarily  grow  slowly  and  be  under  the  most  expert 
direction.  The  presumption  is  still  against  successful  agricul- 
ture work  in  literary  institutions,  because  such  teaching- 
demands  a  point  of  view  on  education  that  the  persons  in  these 
institutions  are  likely  not  to  possess.  Agriculture  cannot  be 
introduced  in  the  same  way  that  a  department  or  chair  of  his- 
tory or  mathematics  can  be  organized ;  it  requires  a  different 
outlook  on  educational  procedure,  a  different  order  of  equipment 
and  of  activities,  and  its  own  type  of  administration. 
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I  am  glad  of  all  efforts  to  place  agriculture  in  liberal  arts 
institutions,  when  the  effort  is  carefully  founded.  Regular 
college  instruction  in  the  subject  will  be  demanded  of  them.* 
Such  instruction  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  liberal  arts 
institution  as  well  as  of  service  to  society  in  general.  The 
greater  the  number  of  institutions  that  are  attacking  the  country 
life  problem  effectively  the  more  comprehensive  will  be  the 
redirection  and  betterment  of  rural  affairs  ;  but  no  institution 
can  expect  to  contribute  much  to  the  movement  unless  it  comes 
at  the  subject  with  a  strong  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  a 
desire  to  draw  heavily  on  the  experience  that  has  now  accumu- 
lated in  this  kind  of  education. 

SUMMARY 

The  movement  for  agriculture-education  is  well  under  way. 
It  will  grow  greatly.  It  will  take  its  place  with  other  phases  of 
the  higher  education.  Its  standing  at  any  place  or  time  will  be 
determined  not  by  the  kinds  of  subjects  that  it  handles,  but  by 
the  integrity  of  the  work. 

*  In  this  paper  I  am  asked  to  speak  of  the  place  of  agriculture  in  the  higher 
education,  and  I  take  this  to  mean  in  regular  college  and  post-graduate  courses. 
Therefore  I  am  not  now  considering  short  courses,  propaganda,  and  other  use- 
ful extension  means  by  which  institutions  may  reach  and  help  the  persons  on 
the  land. 


ILxamination  Questions  for  Henry  ILsmond 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Thackeray,  mention- 
ing the  period  to  which  the  author  belonged  and  the  character  of  his 
writings. 

2.  Of  what  historical  period  does  Henry  Esmond  treat?  Give  a 
picture  of  this  period,  deriving  your  material  from  the  novel. 
What  are  the  excellences  of  Esmond  considered  as  an  historical 
novel  ? 

3.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  story  of  Henry  Esmond 
is  told.      Describe  and  comment  vipon  the  diction  of  the  novel. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  historical  situation  at  the  opening  of  the 
story.      Explain  the  terms  Jacobite^  Jesuit^  Whtg"^  Tory^  Pretender. 

5.  Describe  the  position  of  the  Castlewood  family  at  the  opening 
of  the  story.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  hero 
first  meets  the  family. 

6.  Name  the  chief  actors  in  the  story.  How  are  the  events  of  the 
times  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  these  actors? 

7.  As  a  romance,  Esmond  has  no  plot.  Where  does  the  chief 
interest  of  the  story  viewed  as  a  romance  lie?  In  the  historical 
setting  of  the  novel,  what  is  the  plot? 

8.  Describe  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  following  points,  and  state 
the  bearing  of  each  on  the  story:  Ealing;  Wansey  Down;  Chelsey; 
Cambridge;  Whitehall;  Leicester  Field;  Walcote;  Kensington;  the 
'' Garter"  in  Pall  Mall. 

9.  What  events  of  the  narrative  are  connected  with  the  Castle- 
wood House?     With  the  "barred  window"? 

10.  Why  does  Esmond  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  the  legal  heir  to 
Castlewood?     To  what  complications  does  this  concealment  lead? 

11.  Give  the  chief  events  in  the  career  of  Beatrix.  To  what 
extent  is  she  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  hero? 

12.  Give  a  pen  picture  of  Beatrix  as  she  appears  at  interesting 
points  in  her  career. 

13.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Beatrix.  Show  that  the  author 
has  worked  out  the  logical  development  of  the  character. 

14.  Show  by  citations  from  the  story  that  Thackeray  portrays 
Beatrix  as  heartless^  unfemitzine.,  recklessly  ambitious. 
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15.  Sketch  briefly  Esmond's  conspiracy.  What  connection  has 
Beatrix  with  this  conspiracy?  What  mars  the  project?  Give  the 
necessary  explanations  of  the  historical  situation. 

16.  Describe  Esmond's  feelings  toward  the  Pretender  as  the  plot 
of  which  he  is  the  center  develops. 

17.  What  is  the  most  prominent  trait  in  Lady  Castlewood's  char- 
acter? Show  that  this  continues  to  exist  even  after  her  marriage. 
{Read  the  Preface.^ 

18.  Enumerate  the  scenes  which  best  illustrate  the  character  of 
Lady  Castlewood.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  interesting  per- 
sonage, Lady  Castlewood,  Beatrix  or  Esmond  ? 

19.  Describe  in  full  the  scene  in  which  Esmond  meets  Lady 
Castlewood  after  the  evening  service  in  Winchester  Cathedral? 

20.  Relate  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Comment  upon  it  from 
your  own  point  of  view. 

21.  Describe  the  position  in  which  the  novel  leaves  its  chief 
actors  at  the  close  of  the  story. 

22.  Identify  and  state  the  part  played  by  each  of  the  following: 
Father  Holt,  Dr.  Tucker,  M.  Pastoureau,  Lord  Mohun,  Lord  Blan- 
ford,  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

23.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  Steele  and  Addison  arc 
introduced.      Comment  upon  the  scenes  in  which  they  play  a  part. 

24.  What  information  is  contained  in  the  Author's  Preface?  By 
whom  is  this  preface  purported  to  have  been  written? 

25.  Describe  the  duels  of  the  novel  and  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  them.  How  do  they  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  story? 


Editorial 

UNQUESTIONABLY  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  in- 
terest during-  the  past  three  or  four  years  in  the  subject  of 
religious  education.  While  no  decided  change  of  policy  has  resulted 
so  far  as  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
concerned,  yet  the  quickened  interest  and  the  wide  discussion  that 
has  resulted  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect.  The  growth  of  this 
interest  can  be  noted  in  several  facts  and  phenomena  that  are  well 
known.  For  instance,  the  offering  of  a  substantial  prize  by  a  leading 
university  in  the  far  West  for  the  best  essay  on  Moral  Instruction, 
led  to  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  papers  most  of  which 
have  succeeded  in  getting  into  print  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  did'  not  win  the  prize.  The  educational  magazines  and  in  '' 
some  instances  the  local  papers  have  published  many  of  them. 

A  national  Religious  Education  Association  has  been  formed, 
which  holds  a  great  meeting  once  a  year,  with  influential  attendance 
and  a  strong  program,  consisting  of  addresses  and  discussions  by 
leading  educators.  This  body  publishes  an  official  magazine.  Reli- 
gious Education,  which  has  evidently  come  to  stay  and  which  is  ably 
edited  and  most  interesting.  The  subject  recurs  much  more  fre- 
quently than  formerly  in  the  programs  of  teachers'  conventions. 
All  of  these  things  indicate  an  awakened  sensitiveness  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  of  the  state  to  find  the 
best  possible  solution  of  the  difficult  questions  involved  and  the  best 
course  of  action  looking  to  the  suitable  and  adequate  presentation  of 
moral  and  religious  motives  to  the  youths  of  the  land. 

While  as  yet  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  abandon  the  prevalent 
custom  of  keeping  the  public  schools  upon  a  secular  basis,  never- 
theless this  widespread  agitation  will  tend  to  awaken  in  many  homes 
and  in  many  churches  a  new  sense  of  duty  in  relation  to  the  giving 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  children  and  youth  for  whom  they  are 
responsible.  These  are  the  agencies  that  ought  primarily  to  attend 
to  this  important  task.  The  schools  would  undertake  it  if  at  all  and 
if  ever,  only  because  of  the  fact  of  its  not  being  undertaken  by  those 
to  whom  it  naturally  belongs.  It  is  surely  a  great  result  of  recent 
discussion  to  have  aroused  parents  and  churches  to  new  efforts  look- 
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ing  toward  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  youth  for  good 
citizenship  in  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
We  note  many  such  new  movements  to  enlist  the  young  in  Christian 
service;  as,  for  example,  the  grading  and  improvement  of  Sunday 
schools,  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  multiplication  of  text-books  and  other  agencies  for 
inspiring  those  who  would  learn,  or  who  can  be  made  to  learn,  the 
value  of  religious  motives  and  a  life  of  high  spiritual  ideals.  The 
world  is  steadily  growing  broader  and  more  tolerant,  and  perhaps  the 
time  will  come  sooner  than  we  think  when  it  will  be  universally 
recognized  that  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  which  lie  beneath 
all  the  sects  and  denominations,  are  few  and  simple;  and  when  these 
can  be  presented  forcefully  in  the  public  schools  without  offense  to 
any  and  with  the  approval  of  all.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  thankful  for 
any  small  gains  in  a  clearer  perception  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  a  quickened  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  even  a  few 
religious  authorities,  and  Christian  homes. 

PETTY  thieving  among  children  is  one  of  the  serious  problems 
that  confront  our  teachers.  Its  prevalence  and  significance 
can  be  learned  by  talking  with  almost  any  group  of  teachers.  The 
problem  is  thi'eefold:   cause,  results,  methods  of  eradicating. 

To  deal  successfully  with  any  evil  its  source  must  be  located.  If 
there  be  several  sources  each  may  have  to  be  dealt  with  bv  a  different 
method,  but  the  evil  cannot  be  removed  until  the  root  is  killed.  In 
most  cases  this  petty  thieving  can  be  traced  to  one  of  two  causes — 
the  environment  of  the  child  or  the  stage  in  his  psychological 
development. 

The  environment  is  almost  outside  the  control  of  the  teacher,  but 
it  has  to  be  understood  and  reckoned  with  if  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  child  is  to  be  attained.  There  are  children  in  our  schools 
whose  home  environment  is  such  that  the  tendency  to  theft  is  devel- 
oped strongly  and  even  encouraged.  The  natural  desire  to  possess 
is  seldom  normally  fulfilled.  The  child  must  get  for  himself  and 
does  so  in  the  most  primitive  way.  The  moral  environment  is  in 
such  cases  entirely  lacking. 

The  school  life  of  the  child  may  be  divided  into  three  phases — the 
transitional,  the  formative  and  the  adolescent  stages.  The  grade 
teacher  has  to  deal  with  the  first  of  these.      During  this  period  the 
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child  is  physically  susceptible  to  disease.  His  mental  life  is  begin- 
ning. His  moral  perceptions  are  slowly  awakening.  At  first  they 
•are  almost  dormant.  His  attention  is  not  easily  held.  Immediate 
rather  than  remote  ends  claim  his  interest.  The  present  desire  is 
fulfilled  in  the  easiest  possible  way.  The  child  is  not  immoral,  he 
is  unmoral.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  stealing  tendency  is 
strongest. 

The  sources  known,  the  next  step  is  to  apply  remedies.  What 
methods  can  we  best  use  to  eradicate  this  tendency?  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  psychological  life  of  the  child  and  a  sympathetic 
attitude  are  fundamental  if  the  teacher  would  seize  this  opportunity 
for  doing  lasting  good.  The  moral  code  of  the  fully  developed  man 
must  not  be  applied  to  the  child  whose  powers  are  just  unfolding. 
He  must  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal.  He  is  not  a  criminal.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised.  There  is  danger  that  his  moral  sense  may 
be  blighted  while  it  is  still  in  the  earliest  stages  of  development. 
A  gentle  oversight,  a  careful  leading  toward  growth,  of  which  the 
child  is  not  even  conscious,  are  essential  to  the  best  results. 

What  of  the  "method"  that  will  "not  bother"?  The  immediate 
result  is  that  the  child  goes  on  in  its  course  of  petty  crime.  The 
psychological  moment  for  the  awakening  of  its  moral  sense  passes 
and  the  opportunity  is  lost.  If  the  growth  has  already  begun  it  is 
arrested,  perhaps  killed.  In  this  case  by  logical  development  the 
child  will  at  length  become  one  of  the  great  criminal  class.  Is  it 
worth  while  for  the  teacher  to  "bother"?  Emphatically  yes! 
Teachers  dealing  with  such  cases  have  some  of  their  greatest  oppor- 
tunities. Show  the  child  that  he  is  wronging  his  playmates.  Point 
out  to  him  their  rights,  which  are  his  also.  Lead  him  to  see  that 
these  rights  must  be  protected.  Gradually  he  will  come  to  know 
that  he  is  a  part  of  a  great  system.  A  sense  of  his  duty  to  society 
will  gradually  develop.  A  growing  desire  to  do  his  part  well  in  his 
little  world,  will  arise  in  his  mind;  and  the  teacher  will  have  planted 
in  his  soul  the  seeds  of  good  citizenship. 

EARLY  in  November  eleven  of  the  fourteen  surviving  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  met  in  New 
York  and  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  entire  dis- 
tribution of  the  remainder  of  the  fund.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  forty-three  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
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the  South  was  feeling  to  the  utmost  its  depleting  and  disastrous 
effects,  a  modest  Massachusetts  citizen,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  gave 
a  fortune  of  some  three  and  a  half  millions  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  Southern  States.  This  was  the  largest  gift  for 
purely  educational  purposes  that  had  up  to  that  time  ever  been  made 
in  this  country.  It  was  widely  commented  on  in  the  public  press 
and  elsewhere;  and  besides  the  vast  influence  it  has  had  directly  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  vSouth,  it  no  doubt 
had  a  large  indirect  influence  in  leading  other  wealthy  men,  Car- 
negie, Rockefeller,  Kennedy  and  others,  to  devote  even  larger  sums 
to  similar  purposes.  When  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  were 
first  organized  they  were  impowered  to  spend  forty  per  cent  of  the 
principal  within  two  years.  After  that  the  balance  was  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  thirty  years  except  that  the  income  might  be  ex- 
pended. A  large  sum,  invested  in  state  bonds  which  were  finally 
found  to  be  worthless,  was  lost  from  the  fund.  But  the  income  was 
still  large  enough  to  become  a  strong  force  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  South,  and  the  benefaction  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
the  whole  nation.  About  $6,000,000  have  been  expended.  The 
balance  of  the  fund  which  remains  to  be  disbursed  is  somewhere 
about  one  million.  We  believe  that  no  better  use  can  be  made  of 
large  means  than  to  place  it  where  it  will  count  directly  for  the 
increase  of  the  enlightenment  and  intelligence  of  the  human  race. 

AT  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  one 
of  the  articles  adopted  in  the  Declaration  of  Princij^les  declares 
that  "a  Federal  otKce  of  Education  is  necessary  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  education  in  the  several  states."  It  goes  on  to  recite  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  country  from  the  services  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education.  This  Bureau  not  only  disseminates 
widely  most  valuable  educational  information;  it  also  creates  ideals 
and  holds  the  educational  forces  of  the  country  together  in  an  organ- 
ized whole,  and  promotes  efficiency  and  intelligent  co-operation  all 
along  the  line  of  educational  effort.  It  is  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
somewhat  the  same  sort  of  an  influence  as  is  the  local  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  individual  city  or  town.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau,  is  a  sort  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  entire  country.  Of  course  he  is  even  more  than  this, 
for  his  high  office  at  the  seat  of  government  and  the  resources  that  he 
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may  draw  from  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  give  him  an  influence 
and  an  opportunity  which  is  unique.  From  time  to  time  the  propo- 
sition lias  been  made  to  constitute  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  We  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  this  will  be  done.  For  what  great  interest  of  the  country 
is  larger  than  that  of  public  education?  What  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  all  the  time  more  vitally  than  this? 

The  "  Declaration"  of  the  National  Education  Association  urges 
an  increased  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau, 
and  in  particular  an  extra  appropriation  this  year  of  $75,000  for  the 
organization  of  a  staff  of  specialists  for  work  in  the  field.  All  readers 
of  the  magazine  Education  will,  we  are  sure,  do  what  they  can  to 
influence  their  senators  and  representatives  to  take  a  liberal  view  of 
this  subject,  and  in  other  ways  do  whatever  is  possible  to  create  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  splendid  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  covintry. 

LAST  summer's  "  Sane  Fourth  of  July  "  campaign  was  a  complete 
success  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  deaths  and  injuries, 
especially  among  children,  were  far  less  than  usual.  So  far 
as  can  be  observed,  the  cause  of  patriotism  did  not  suffer  from  the 
change.  Now  an  Eastern  paper,  the  Boston  Journal  has  inaugurated 
another  campaign  which  is  equally  commendable  and  timely.  It  is 
a  "  Keep-away-f  rom-thin-ice "  campaign.  It  has  at  the  outset  re- 
ceived the  hearty  commendation  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  (in  the 
absence  of  Governor  Draper),  the  Governor  elect,  the  Mayor,  the 
President  of  the  Humane  Society,  numerous  superintendents  of  schools 
and  teachers  all  over  the  state,  and  parents  and  other  private  citi- 
zens, who  believe  that  it  is  an  excellent  movement  inaugurated 
none  too  soon,  and  destined  to  save  a  large  number  of  precious 
young  lives.  It  aims  to  minimize  the  dangers  arising  from  yoving 
children  venturing  on  thin  ice  just  beginning  to  form,  and  it  calls 
upon  teachers  to  impress  upon  their  young  pupils  that  they  should  not 
venture  upon  the  ice  until  assured  by  their  parents  that  it  is  safe  to 
skate  and  slide  upon  it.  Hundreds  of  school  children  are  signing  and 
returning  to  the  Journal  the  following  pledge:  "I  hereby  promise 
to  keep  away  from  thin  ice  and  to  take  no  chances  until  mamma  or  papa 
tells  me  the  ice  is  safe  to  slide  or  skate  on.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
hereby  pledge  myself  to  warn  my  playmates  and  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  the  Boston  Journal  in  its  effort  to  impress  upon 
children  the  danger  of  thin  ice." 

This  plan  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  countr}',  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be,  now  it  has  once  been  starte.d.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  take  the  initiative  in  pushing  it  along. 
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THE     DEVELOPING     PHILOSOPHY     OF     EDUCATION 

In  an  address  before  the  second  international  congress  of  primary 
education,  reported  in  the  Journal  des  Instituteurs,  M.  Charles 
Rossignol,  President  of  the  Bureau  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Teachers,  traced  the  gradual  development  of  modern  educational 
philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
respect  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Man  enjoys  the  entire  universe 
was  a  saying  with  writers  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  in 
reality,  as  M.  Rossignol  observes,  this  was  not  true  until  the  arrival 
of  the  daily  papers.  Before  that  time,  excepting  in  rare  cases,  a 
man  belonged  exclusively  to  his  village  or  city,  or  at  the  utmost  to 
the  immediate  vicinity;  his  sphere  of  action  was  extremely  limited, 
and  he  became,  insensibly  as  it  were,  conservative  and  antagonistic 
to  progress.  But  the  discoveries  of  science  annihilated  distance  and 
made  the  earth  itself  too  small  for  the  exercise  of  human  thought. 
In  spite  of  all  prejudices,  this  change  tends  irresistibly  toward  the 
spirit  of  internationalism.  This  spirit  developed  first  in  the  world 
of  science,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  in  that  of  law,  of  politics  and  of 
education. 

From  this  general  observation  M.  Rossignol  passes  to  a  second, 
namely,  that  the  body  of  principles,  or  of  opinions,  which  determine 
educational  procedures,  are  the  collective  contribution  of  men  of 
different  ages  and  nations. 

In  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  criti- 
cised the  scholastic  education  and  pointed  out  its  defects.  The 
recluse  of  Fort  Royal  and  the  celebrated  Rollin  gave  new  direction 
and  method  to  the  work  of  instruction;  de  la  Salle  founded  the 
school  for  the  people  upon  a  religious  basis;  Rousseau,  inspired  by 
the  ideas  of  Montaigne  and  Locke,  advocated  the  return  to  nature, 
and  was  in  France  the  first  to  occupy  himself  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
fessional (vocational)  education.  Following  tliese  founders  of  edu- 
cational philosophy  in  France  was  a  series  of  brilliant  men,  leaders 
in  the  state  or  educators  of  renown,  who  wrought  out  the  existing 
system  of  public  instruction  in  France.  The  list  in  M.  Rossignol's 
review,  begins  with  Talleyrand  and  closes  with  Ferdinand  Buisson. 
Turning  to   Germany  the   paper   rehearses   briefly  the   movement   of 
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educational  thoug-ht  and  practice  from  Melancthon,  the  great  enlig-ht- 
ener  of  the  nation,  and  Luther  the  founder  of  its  primary  school  sys- 
tem, through  the  series  of  philosophers,  Kant,  Francke,  and  the 
philanthropic  pietists,  of  whom  Basedon  was  chief,  who  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  active  minds  of  Pestalozzi,  the  Pere  Girard  and  the 
schools  of  Switzerland.  Later  in  the  long  series  come  the  names  of 
Froebel,  Fichte,  Schleiermarcher,  Herbart  and  Bencke.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  follow  this  address  through  the  review  of  English 
contributors  to  the  movement;  but  passing  over  the  earlier  impulse 
dating  from  Roger  Bacon,  it  must  suffice  to  note  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Rossignol,  Herbert  Spencer  marks  the  dawn  of  a  true  peda- 
gogic science  by  his  doctrine  of  rational  psychology,  of  which  Alex- 
ander Bain,  with  masterly  analysis,  has  worked  out  the  practical 
import.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  M.  Rossignol  is  far  from 
regarding  the  newer  doctrine  of  education  as  having  been  carried  to 
its  full  completion.  Among  successors  of.  Spencer  and  Bain  he 
mentions  Ebbinghaus,  Binet  and  Stanley  Hall,  living  contributors 
to  the  work. 

EDUCATION     AT     THE     BRITISH     ASSOCIATION 

The  meeting  of  the  Education  Section  of  the  British  Association 
held  this  year  at  Sheffield,  was  a  notable  one,  in  many  respects. 
There  were  at  least  two  addresses  that  set  forth  principles  of  educa- 
tion, which  in  this  day  of  new  doctrines,  false  doctrines  and  no 
doctrines,  is  desirable.  There  were  several  papers  also  which  pre- 
sented in  intelligible  form,  practices  that  are  good  to  be  followed. 

The  president  of  the  section,  Principal  Miers  of  the  University  of 
London,  in  an  address  on  the  '"Relations  between  University  Educa- 
tion and  School  Education,"  declared  that  the  paramount  and  perma- 
nent factor  in  school  systems  "is  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and 
his  personal  influence  upon  the  pupil."  Further  he  declared  that 
"the  only  permanent  personal  influence  is  really  wielded  by  teachers 
who  exercise  it  through  intellectual  channels,  and  that  those  who 
acquire  intellectual  authority  will  generally  succeed  in  training  the 
characters  as  well  as  the  minds  of  their  pupils." 

Having  in  mind  the  evils  of  premature  specialization.  Principal 
Miers  said,  "Specialization  is  not  to  be  prevented  by  insisting  on  a 
considerable  number  of  subjects,  but  rather  by  teaching  even  one 
subject  in  a  wide  spirit."     These  are  golden  utterances. 
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In  the  symposium  on  "Educational  Research,  "  the  type  of  research 
selected  for  the  fullest  discussion  was  the  "Measurement  of  Intelli- 
gence." The  work  in  this  direction  is  based  mainly  on  that  of  MM. 
Binet  and  Simon,  which  was  published  in  the  Annee  Psycholo- 
gique,  1908.  It  appeared  from  the  discussion  that  "the  threshold  of 
the  subject  has  hardly  been  more  than  crossed,"  and  it  was  noticed, 
also,  that  many  of  the  participants  were  "sadly  lacking  in  expository 
art."  The  lack  is  sometimes  noticeable  in  similar  discussions  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  all  can  sympathize  with  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  Australia  who  in  a  "breezy  speech"  expressed  the 
belief  that  when  a  man  of  science  really  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  he  could  express  it  clearly  in  his  native  tongue.  The  observa- 
tion suits  any  other  subject  as  well. 

A  short  summary  of  the  Binet  and  Simon  tests  with  the  scale  of 
measurements  was  published  in  School  Hvgiene  (London).  February, 
1910. 

ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 

The  second  educational  census  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  just 
been  published,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  nearlv  complete  presen- 
tation ever  made  of  educational  conditions  in  anv  one  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  A  remarkable  fact  brought  out  in  the  census 
relates  to  the  government  expenditure  for  educational  purposes,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  higher,  special,  etc.  The  amount  in  1909  was 
about  $10,898,000, — equal  to  the  combined  expenditure  on  the  army 
and  navy.  The  detailed  completeness  of  the  census  may  be  judged 
from  the  size  of  the  three  quarto  volumes  which  it  fills,  comprising 
altogether  about  fifteen  hundred  pages.  A.  t.  s. 
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The  Literature  of  the  South.  By  Montrose  J.  Moses.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     Price,  ^2.50. 

A  book  over  which  one  with  the  slightest  bit  of  literary  inclination  would 
love  to  linger!  It  blends  letters  and  politics,  tradition,  custom  and  culture  in 
an  alluring  narrative  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  South  is  revealed  as  a  distinct 
force  which  created  a  type  of  life  as  original  as  that  of  Puritan  New  England. 
One  wonders  that  a  sympathetic  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  this  liter- 
ature as  a  whole  had  not  been  made  earlier.  It  includes  some  great  names, — 
such  as  Captain  John  Smith,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Sidney  Lanier,  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  and  many  others.  The  literature 
of  a  people  reveals  their  life,  and  because  the  life  of  the  Southern  people  has 
been  full  of  romantic  and  dramatic  elements,  this  book  is  as  interesting  as  a 
novel  and  far  more  instructive  and  inspiring. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Nature, 
Functions  and  Organization  of  the  State.  By  James  Wilford  Garner,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Illinois.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.     Price,  .$2.50. 

Professor  Garner  furnishes  in  this  volume  a  monumental  work  on  govern- 
ment. There  are  six  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  in  the  book  including  the 
index.  Though  in  a  sense  elementary  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and 
gives  not  only  the  author's  opinions  but  also  an  impartial  discussion  of  the 
leading  opinions  of  others  on  various  questions  of  statecraft.  It  is  intended 
for  a  college  text-book  and  develops  the  subject  on  a  logical  plan,  and  is  in- 
clusive of  all  that  a  well-educated  person  should  know  about  the  state  and  its 
functions.  It  presents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  a  bibliography  of  the  best 
English,  French,  German  and  Italian  literature  on  the  subjects  treated,  thus 
encouraging  the  student  to  read  widely  and  to  form  his  own  opinions.  Pro- 
fessor Garner's  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired  further  in  the  way  of  a  text- 
book on  this  subject.      It  is  strong,  clear,  impartial  and  adequate. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  Eugene  A.  Hecker, 
Master  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  The  Schoenhof  Book  Company. 
Price,  80  cents  postpaid. 

This  is  a  rather  rambling  sort  of  work  wherein  is  discussed  the  value  of 
studying  Latin  (the  author  believes  it  should  not  be  a  compulsory  study),  the 
grammar  of  Latin  to  be  mastered,  the  authors  to  be  studied,  and  those 
methods  of  presentation  which  shall  develop  the  subject  in  its  highest  degree 
of  usefulness  and  inspiration.  Mr.  Hecker  has  some  very  definite  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject  of  the  study  of  Latin,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  state 
them,  inviting  discussion.  The  book  is  highly  suggestive  and  will  stimulate 
thought  by  its  aggressiveness  and  candor. 
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The  Science  of  Poetry  and  The  Philosophy  of  Language.  Bv  Hudson 
Maxim.      Illustrated   by   William    Oberhardt.       Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Price,  #2.50. 

The  author  sa js :  "The  main  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  practical 
method  for  literary  criticism  and  analysis,  and  a  standard  of  uniform  judg- 
ment for  determining  the  relative  merits  of  literary  productions,  and  further, 
to  supply  a  more  practical  and  efficient  means  than  we  have  had  heretofore 
for  the  standardization  of  poetry,  whereby  any  poem  may  be  assayed  and  the 
amount  of  its  poetic  gold  determined  and  separated  from  the  slag  and  dross." 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  success  of  this  author's  quest  for  a  standard. 
To  the  reviewer  it  seems  as  though  he  were  judging  poetry  in  the  way  that 
the  scientist  judges  a  bone,  or  a  bug,  or  a  flower, — by  analyzing  and  classify- 
ing and  tabulating  it.  But  the  trouble  is  that  to  do  so  it  must  be  or  become 
a  dead  thing;  whereas  to  us  the  flower,  the  butterfly  or  the  human  hand  is  a 
living  object  full  of  a  beauty  and  significance  that  cannot  be  analyzed  and 
classified  as  only  so  much  mere  material  substance.  So  poetry  seems  to  us 
to  be  of  the  spirit  rather  than  merely  a  matter  of  vibrations  and  stress  of 
voice  and  tone-colors.  When  we  have  it  analyzed  on  this  author's  plan  it  is 
poetry  no  longer.  The  living  spirit  of  it  has  flown  away  forever.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  sentimental  and  not  a  scientific  point  of  view.  But  sentiment  is 
sometimes  good  and  true. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  For  schools.  By  S.  E.  Forman.  The 
Century  Company. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Forman  has  accomplished  a  task  that  might  well  appall 
any  writer  of  history,  that  of  setting  forth  to  beginners  in  the  formal  study 
of  our  history  not  only  the  salient  and  significant  facts  in  an  orderly  and 
interesting  manner,  but  also  in  presenting  the  wave  of  civilization  as  it  has 
advanced  from  the  East  toward  the  West.  This  latter  feature,  not  discover- 
able in  other  elementary  histories,  is  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  all 
teachers  as  worthy  the  close  study  and  thorough  understanding  of  their 
pupils.  Mr.  Forman  has  "thought  it  wise  to  be  liberal  in  the  treatment  of 
this  Western  development,  for  no  more  imposing  movement  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  man,  and  there  is  no  more  inspiring  subject  of  class-room  work." 
The  time  is  past  wlTen  a  history'  of  our  country  can  be  confined  to  a  treatment 
of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  coast  countries,  and  a  recital 
of  the  nation's  wars.  New  England  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Union,  its  history 
not  the  whole  story  of  our  development  and  civilization.  Progress  ever,  west- 
ward in  its  movement  has  built  up  a  great  power  away  trom  the  East,  and  its 
claims  to  recognition  and  justice  in  the  histories  to  be  studied  in  the  schools 
is  imperative  and  honorable.  Mr.  Forman  has  made  a  history  that  can  be 
studied  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  without  the  aid  of  a  supplemental  history 
of  that  state.  It  is  a  history  of  a  people  and  that  people's  civilization,  of  the 
whole  people  as  they  are  found  to  exist  to-day.  The  book  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  making  of  school  histories.  It  is  fitted  to  be  used  in  the  upper  grades 
of  elementary  schools,  the  aids  in  the  way  of  reviews,  questions,  chronologi- 
cal tables,  reference  books,  etc.,  being  ample  and  suitable. 
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EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTiMAS 

Getting  On.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
fl  net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

Dr.  Marden  is  an  inspiring  writer  for  young  men.  This  book  deals  with 
experiences  that  are  common  to  young  men  who  are  struggling  with  various 
obstacles  of  birth,  environment,  poverty,  etc.,  and  endeavoring  to  make  a 
successful  and  honorable  career  for  themselves.  Such  will  find  much  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful  counsel  in  this  attractively  printed  volume. 

Be  Good  to  Yourself.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     $1  net.      Postage,  10  cents. 

This  is  another  excellent  volume  in  Dr.  Marden's  series  of  inspirational 
books.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  many  people  are  good  to  every  one  else 
but  hard  on  themselves.  He  advocates  the  policy  of  keeping  one's  self  at  the 
highest  point  of  health  and  efficiency,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual.  Chapters 
on  "Love  as  a  Tonic"  and  "Fun  in  the  Home"  are  particularly  interesting, 

Fritz  in  Germany.  By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Calrymple; 
and  Betty  in  Canada.  By  the  same  authors.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Each 
volume,  60  cents.     Price  to  schools,  40  cents. 

These  charming  books  while  intended  for  geographical  readers  are  so  beau- 
tifully illustrated  and  so  fascinating  in  subject-matter  that  they  will  be  used 
for  Christmas  gifts  as  well  as  for  school  purposes.  They  take  the  young 
reader  to  the  countries  described  and  make  him  see  the  sights,  almost  hear  the 
sounds,  and  breathe  in  the  fragrant  odors  of  the  woods  and  fields.  All  young 
folks  love  to  travel ;  and  by  the  use  of  these  accurate  and  pedagogical  vol- 
umes they  can  do  so  with  little  expense  and  trouble. 

Tlie  Young  Forester.     By  Zane  Grey.      Harper  &  Bros.     ^1.25  net. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  for  boys,  depicting  the  life  of  a  young  man  who 
heard  "the  call  of  the  wild,"  and  so  loved  life  in  God's  outdoors  that  he 
chose  the  life  of  a  forester.  Encounters  with  wild  beasts,  thrilling  adventures 
with  lumbermen,  and' exciting  fights  with  forest  fires  keep  the  interest  at  the 
boiling  point.  The  boy  who  does  not  like  this  book  should  go  and  play  with 
dolls. 

The  Children's  Plutarch  :  Tales  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  :  Tales  of  the 
Romans.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells.  Harper 
&  Bros.     50  cents  each. 

These  books  re-tell  in  simple  language  the  stories  that  have  so  long  been 
"classics"  as  found  in  Plutarch's  Lives.  They  are  suitable  for  children  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  interesting,  instructive  "and  inspiring. 
The  editor  is  to  be  commended  for  placing  these  valuable  means  for  cultivat- 
ing a  good  literary  taste  within  the  reach  of  young  children. 

"Up  to  Calvin's."  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill, 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.     -$1.25. 

This  is  a  capital  novel  for  boys  and  girls,  full  of  love,  adventure,  humor 
and  other  interesting  features.     It  is   a  good  book  for  mature  boys  and  girls. 
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Harper's  Book  of  Little  Plays.  Selected  for  Home  and  School  Entertain- 
ments. With  an  Introduction  by  Madalene  D.  Barnum,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers.      Harper  &  Bros.     75  cents. 

Six  good  short  plays  are  contained  in  this  volume,  viz.  :  The  Frog  Fairy, 
The  Revolt  of  the  Holidays,  The  Ninepin  Club,  Familiar  Quotations,  The 
Tables  Turned,  A  Thanksgiving  Dream.  Increasing  attention  is  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  children.  This  volume  furnishes  the 
ready  means  for  children  to  practice  in  the  presentation  of  simple,  dramatic 
plays  to  home  and  school  audiences. 

Chatterbox  for  1910.     Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

This  is  a  well-known  annual  full  of  short  selections,  prose  and  verse, 
science,  travel,  adventure,  all  interesting  to  the  normal  boy  or  girl.  The 
variety  of  subject-matter  is  alluring. 

A  Happy  Little  Time.     By  Laura  E.  Richards.     Dana  Estes  &  Co.     §1.26. 

This  is  "a  partly  true  story"  for  children,  and  charmingly  illustrated.  It 
deals  with  such  fascinating  characters  as  "the  wall-paper  fairies,"  "the  bottle 
family,"  "the  washstand  people  and  Mr.  Tray,"  etc.  The  table  of  contents 
appeals  to  the  child  mind  and  awakens  a  desire  to  know  the  stories  of  the 
chapters  from  beginning  to  end. 

Prince  Pimpernel,  or  Kitty's  Adventures  in  Fairyland  and  the  Regions 
Adjoining.  A  Fairy  Story  by  Herbert  Rix.  Illustrated  by  Frank  C.  Pape. 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.     $1.00. 

Nearly  all  children  love  fairy  tales.  This  volume  serves  up  some  dainty 
new  ones.  They  are  based  on  nature,  and  the  imaginative  mind  of  the  child 
reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  fitting  these  wonderful  adventures  and  revela- 
tions to  his  own  environment. 

Old  Greek  Nature  Stories.  By  F.  A.  Farrar,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  thirty- 
two  exquisite  plates  after  the  Masterpieces  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  the 
Principal  Galleries.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  .$1.50  net. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  rich  and  attractive  volume,  which  appeals  to  the  eye 
with  its  splendid  pictures,  and  to  the  imagination  with  its  fascinating  stories. 
It  tells  us  how  the  old  Greeks  regarded  nature,  and  groups  the  scattered 
stories  of  Greek  literature  around  the  natural  phenomena  from  which  they 
originated.  We  have  stories  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  rivers,  the  animals, 
the  birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  volcanic  regions,  etc.  Teachers  of  nature 
study  and  parents  who  would  refine  and  deepen  the  characters  of  their  chil- 
dren through  the  gentle  art  of  story-telling  will  find  this  a  most  attractive  and 
useful  volume. 

Hawaiian  Tradition  Stories  of  the  Menehunes.  Collected  and  translated 
by  Thomas  G.  Thrum  (from  Hawaiian  Folk  Tales).  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co, 
Price,  50  cents  net. 

A  pretty  little  collection  of  Hawaiian  traditions  beautifully  illustrated. 
They  are  full  of  the  perpetual  fragrance  and  sunshine  of  those  beautiful  isles 
of  the  Pacific. 
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Hero=Myths— Legends  of  The  British  Race.  By  M.  I.  Ebbutt,  M.A. 
With  sixty-four  full-page  illustrations  by  J.  \l.  F.  Bacon,  A.R.A.,  Byam 
Shaw,  W.  H.  Margetson,  R. I.,  Patten  Wilson  and  Gertrude  Demain  Ham- 
mond, R.I.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.      Price,  .$2. 

Uniform  with  the  Old  Greek  Nature  Stories  this  attractive  volume  presents 
the  great  stories  which  illustrate  the  national  characteristics  of  the  British 
race  and  reflect  so  much  of  its  history.  The  stories  themselves  are  delightful 
for  old  and  young.  They  have  been  edited  with  care,  present  the  typical 
British  hero  in  attractive  colors  that  cannot  help  cultivating  the  heroic  spirit 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader.  This  book  will  make  admirable  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  Christmas  tree  should  get  its  fair  share  also,  and 
happy  the  boy  or  girl  who  sits  down  after  the  excitement  is  over,  to  feast  on 
these  interesting  and  inspiring  chapters. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare.  Retold  by  Thomas  Carter,  Doctor  of  The- 
ology. Author  of  Shakespeare  Puritan  and  Recusant,  Shakespeare  and  Holy 
Scripture.  With  sixteen  full-page  illustrations  by  Gertrude  Demain  Ham- 
mond, R.I.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Price,  ^2.50. 

The  fact  that  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  gave  the  world  a  book  of  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  which  has  always  been  popular  with  old  and  young,  does  not 
preclude  the  making  of  other  books  of  a  like  nature.  Mr.  Carter's  scholar- 
ship and  his  former  literary  labors  upon  Shakespeare  and  other  authors 
peculiarly  qualify  him  for  that  labor  of  love  which  produced  the  present 
volume. 

The  plays  which  are  retold  here  are  eleven  in  number,  comprising  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  King  Lear,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Hamlet,  As  You  Like  It, 
Macbeth,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  The  Tempest. 

The  sixteen  plates  in  four-color  process  are  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond, 
R. I.,  whose  pictures  are  always  far  beyond  the  level  of  mere  book  illus- 
trations. 

Billy  To=morrow  in  Camp.  By  Sarah  Pratt  Carr.  Illustrated  by  H.  S. 
De  Lay.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  ^1.25. 

This  is  one  of  a  series,  and  like  the  rest  is  a  wholesome  boys'  novel  or  story. 
Billy,  like  all  boys,  longs  for  a  taste  of  camp  life ;  gratifies  his  longing  and 
meets  with  adventures  that  develop  in  him  a  manly  spirit.  Incidentally  he 
solves  a  mystery.  All  boys  and  girls  will  like  this  story.  It  is  appropriate 
for  the  Sunday-school  library,  for  Christmas,  etc. 

Old  Fashioned  Fairy  Tales.  Retold  from  the  Poetic  Version  of  Tom 
Hood.  By  Marion  Foster  Washburne.  Illustrated  by  Margaret  Cly  Webb. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

A  pretty  presentation  in  colors  and  large  type  of  those  immortal  tales.  Little 
Red  Riding-hood,  Puss  in  Boots,  The  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb.  The  children  of  the  present  day  have  much  done  for  them.  The 
eye  as  well  as  the  imagination  will   be  cultivated  by  this  artistic  little  book. 
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Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers.  By  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller.  Illus- 
trated bj  Ruth  Mary  Hallock.      Rand,  McNallj  &  Co. 

A  series  of  delightful  rhymes  beautifully  illustrated  on  every  page  with 
pictures  which  please  the  eye,  educate  the  taste  and  tell  the  story.  The  sub- 
jects are  such  as  fall  within  the  comprehension  of  the  young  child  ;  and  in 
looking  at  the  pictures  and  hearing  the  verses  he  unconsciously  learns  many 
a  valuable  lesson. 

Rainy  Day  Pastimes  for  Children.  By  Baroness  Von  Palm,  with  over 
250  illustrations.     Dana  Estes  &  Co.      Price,  -^1. 

A  delightful  series  of  chapters  on  paper  cutting,  folding,  stenciling,  straw, 
bead,  paper  embroidery,  stick  and  ring  work  and  many  other  interesting 
pastimes.  There  are  over  200  illustrations.  For  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades,  and  sure  to  be  of  value  and  interest  to  multitudes  of  children. 


The  Gilbert  Arithmetics.  By  C.  H.  Gleason,  Principal  of  Summer  Avenue 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  C.  B.  Gilbert,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.  C.  B. 
Gilbert  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  three-book  series,  presented  by  educators  of  experience  and 
authority.  They  know  their  subject  and  have  made  a  set  of  books  wherein 
to  demonstrate  that  arithmetic  may  be  taught  in  the  right  manner,  along  sen- 
sible lines,  and  in  accordance  with  the  logical  and  natural  development  of 
children's  minds.  It  is  apparent  that  the  books  are  thorough,  that  they  pro- 
vide abundant  and  varied  drill,  that  they  are  inductive  in  approach,  that  they 
supply  accurate  and  simple  definitive  statements  to  clinch  what  has  been 
developed,  and  that  they  contain  an  unusually  large  number  of  problems  of 
vital  interest  to  children  of  different  environments.  Their  dominant  feature 
lies  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject;  the  lessons  are 
vital  with  human  interest;  the  definitions  are  strictly  accurate  and  concise, 
the  rules  clear  and  pertinent.  Avoiding  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  the 
older  arithmetics,  and  the  frothiness  and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  newer  ones, 
the  authors  have  steered  a  middle  course  and  have  made  a  series  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  school  courses  and  the  demands  of  practical 
business. 

Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns.  By  Hollis  Dann,  Professor  of  Music, 
Cornell  University.  Cloth,  large  8vo,  112  pages.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price,  45  cents. 

Here  are  assembled  the  best  Christmas  hymns,  the  most  beautiful  Christ- 
mas carols,  and  the  standard  Christmas  anthems,  set  to  music  of  the  best, 
and  specially  arranged  and  tested  by  the  editor.  While  the  book  is  intended 
for  use  in  schools,  the  superior  excellence  of  the  selections  will  make  it  val- 
uable for  church  purposes.  Many  of  the  carols  may  be  sung  in  unison,  espe- 
cially by  children,  with  pleasing  effect.  The  fine,  exacting  taste  of  the  editor 
is  evidenced  in  the  character  of  the  selections  included  in  the  book;  it  is  of 
the  highest  order. 
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Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  With  Tables.  Bj  William 
Charles  Brenke,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Nebraska.     345  pages.     The  Century  Company. 

Dr.  Brenke  has  endeavored  in  a  single  book  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
institutions  where  the  work  of  the  first  semester  in  mathematics  is  devoted  to 
algebra  and  trigonometry,  the  two  subjects  being  studied  on  alternate  days, 
or  algebra  taken  up  first  and  then  trigonometry.  By  treating  both  subjects 
in  a  correlated  manner,  and  by  following  a  mode  and  sequence  of  presentation 
that  introduces  the  student,  who  needs  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
in  his  other  work  as  directly  as  possible  to  those  facts  and  concepts  which 
are  most  useful  to  him,  the  author  has  made  less  abrupt  the  transition  from 
one  subject  to  the  other.  The  book  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges;  it  will  simplify  their  work 
and  greatly  aid  in  its  progress. 

A  History  of  Education.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to 
Modern  Times.  By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Philosoph}'  of  Education  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  328  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Graves'  History  of  Education  before  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  holds  to  the  same  point  of  view  and  method  of  approach. 
The  period  covered  lies  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  a 
clear  and  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  state  and  progress  of  educational 
miatters  in  that  period.  The  book  discloses  the  origins  of  many  modern  edu- 
cational procedures,  the  sources  being  discovered  by  the  diligent  student  and 
research  worker.  The  treatment  of  the  educational  process  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  development  of  individualism,  "the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  subsequent  four  centuries  of  reaction  lending  themselves  to  this 
method  of  interpretation."  The  study  of  the  time  and  subject  is  most 
exhaustive,  the  treatment  impartial  and  engaging  in  its  frankness,  the  assem- 
bling of  facts  orderly  and  compact,  and  the  style  refreshing  in  its  lucidity 
and  force.  Either  as  a  text-book  or  work  of  reference  Dr.  Graves'  work  is 
most  substantial  and  timely. 

Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry.  By  George  Wentworth  and  David  Eugene 
Smith.  12mo,  cloth,  287  pages,  illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  80  cents. 
This  is  a  revision  of  Wentworth's  Geometry,  for  a  generation  the  leading 
text-book  on  the  subject  in  America.  The  revisers  have  departed  in  no 
manner  from  the  excellent  ways  worked  out  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  but  they 
have  met  the  demand  of  the  times  by  certain  emendations  and  additions  that 
serve  to  enrich  the  work  and  make  it  pre-eminent  as  a  text-book  on  geometry. 
Users  of  the  book  will  find  this  new  presentation  fully  meeting  all  their 
demands  as  a  working  text-book  on  the  subject. 

Best  American  Essays.  Selected  by  John  R.  Howard.  Editor  of  Best 
American  Poems,  Best  American  Orations  ;  Managing  Editor,  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Poetry,  etc.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  35 
cents. 
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Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  DeForest  A.  Preston,  Principal  Public 
School  No.  164  Brooklyn,  and  Edward  H.  Stevens,  Associate  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  the  city  of  New  York.  12mo,  cloth,  242  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  35  cents. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  a  series  that  is  to  be  a  complete  course  in  arith- 
metic for  elementary  schools.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  and  presents  for  these  years  certain  features  :  easy  words  in  state- 
ments and  problems;  operation  first,  theory  afterwards;  elimination  of  long 
explanations  of  processes.  The  development  of  the  fundamentals  is  deliberate 
and  unintermittent ;  there  is  an  abundance  of  easy,  simple  and  direct  prob- 
lems; explanations  are  for  the  most  part .  summarized  after  the  topic  is 
studied.  The  book  is  so  nicely  graded,  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  so 
orderly  and  natural,  the  exercises  so  simple  and  progressive,  and  the  defini- 
tions are  so  plain  that  the  book  easily  commands  respect  and  attention.  It 
will  find  favor  with  all  teachers  of  the  perplexing  subject  of  number  fact. 

Recent  publications  in  the  Contriliutions  to  Education  Series,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  are  Registration  of  City  School  Children, 
being  a  Consideration  of  the  Subject  of  tlie  City  School  Census,  liy  John 
Dearling  Haney,  Ph.D.;  The  Training  of  Elementary  School  Teachers 
in  Germany,  by  I.  L.  Kandel,  Ph.D.  ;  The  Training  of  Teachers  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  by  Peter  Sandiford,  Ph.D.  ;  and  The  Conflict  of  Method, 
by  Gerhard  R.  Homer,  Ph.D.  These  monographs,  now  numbering  nearly 
fifty,  are  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  studies  of  certain  phases  of  edu- 
cational affairs,  prepared  by  men  not  only  prominent  in  the  profession  but 
devoted  students  in  the  field  of  research.  Their  contributions  are  practically 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  they  must  be  read  and  referred  to  by  all 
interested  in  the  organization  and  advancement  of  educational  affairs. 

Lipplncott's  Primer.  By  Homer  P.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass.     128  pages.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

With  every  story  in  this  little  book  teeming  with  human  interest,  every 
picture  a  photograph  of  actual  events,  many  of  the  half-tones  being  colored 
and  full-paged,  every  sentence  delightfully  natural  and  rich  with  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  little  reader,  it  will  be  small  wonder  if  the  Primer  does 
not  find  instant  and  warm  welcome  from  every  first-grade  teacher.  It  is  an 
attractive  book,  in  dainty  dress,  splendid  illustrations,  clear  type,  strong 
paper  and  serviceable  binding. 

The  Art  of  Securing  Teaching  Positions,  By  Elbridge  B.  Lincoln.  The 
Progress  Club,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  a  well  written  and  much  needed  little  volume  which  it  would  be  well 
for  every  teacher  to  read.  It  sets  forth  a  high  ideal  for  all  who  enter  the 
profession.  It  answers  many  practical  questions  which  all  teachers  sooner 
or  later  ask, — most  of  them  sooner,  and  many  of  them  both  sooner  and  later. 
The  reading  of  this  book  will  not  only  help  a  teacher  to  become  more  val- 
uable professionally,  and  to  impress  school  authorities  of  the  fact,  but  it  will 
make  her  enjoy  her  work  better.      It  is  rightly  called  A  Handbook  for  Teachers. 
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The  following  Modern  Language  Texts  have  been  received  :  Ernestes  and 
Heiteres,    edited   by   Josepha  Schrakamp ;    Historical  French  Reader,  by 

Felix  Weill,  Instructor  in  French,  College  of  the  city  of  New  York;  Easy 
Standard  Frencht  edited  by  Victor  E.  Francois,  Associate  Professor  of 
French,  College  of  the  city  of. New  York  (American  Book  Company); 
Die  Schildburger,  edited  by  Frederick  Betz,  East  High  School,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  ;  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  edited  by  I.  H. 
B.  Spiers,  French  Master,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia; 
French  Anecdotes,  arranged  for  translation,  conversation  and  composi- 
tion by  W.  F.  Giese,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  C.  D.  Cool,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Wisconsin  (D.  C.  Heath  Co.);  Marchen  und  Gedichte,  by  Rudolf 
Baumbach,  edited  by  Edward  Manley,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago 
(Ginn  &  Co.) ;  Contes  des  Marins  de  la  Haute-Bretagne,  by  Paul  Sebillot, 
edited  J.  E.  Mansion,  George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh  (T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.). 

Text=Book  of  School  and  Class  Management.  By  Felix  Arnold,  A. B., 
Pd.D.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  II,  Administration  and  Hygiene.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.      Price,  $1  net. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  every  teacher.  It  has  sections  on  organization, 
classification,  attention  and  interest,  the  health  of  the  child,  the  school 
building,  the  school  personnel,  the  function  of  the  school,  and  the  school 
boards.  The  table  of  contents  is  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  be  almost  a 
complete  outline  study  of  the  subject.  The  chapters  are  correct  in  theory 
according  to  the  results  of  the  latest  educational  thinking;  and  they  are 
practical  as  well.  The  two  volumes  of  this  work  make  a  complete  and  most 
helpful  guidebook  for  school  officers  and  teachers. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books  and  pamphlets  for 
notice  in  our  book  review  pages.  The  titles  are  suggestive,  and  indicate  more 
or  less  clearly  the  purport  of  the  volume.  The  price  is  given  where  it  has 
been  furnished  to  us.  So  many  books  are  now  sent  to  Education  for  review 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  all  of  them  individual  and  extended  considera- 
tion. We  shall  acknowledge  all  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  following;  or 
else  we  shall  give  more  extended  notice, — to  such  as  particularly  interest  our 
reviewers  and  seem  of  greatest  value  to  teachers. 

Life  Stories  for  Young  People :  Charlemagne.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Ferdinand  Schmidt,  by  George  P.  Upton.  Author  of  Musical 
Memories,  Standard  Operas,  etc.  Translator  of  Memories,  Immensee,  etc., 
with  five  illustrations.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price,  50  cents, 
net. 

Best  American  Orations.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  R.  Howard. 
Editor  Best  American  Poems,  Best  American  Essays ;  Managing  Editor, 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Poetry,  etc.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  35  cents. 
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Handybook  of  Parliamentary  Law.  A  Complete  Syllabus  of  Rules  of 
Order,  with  explanatory  notes',  directions  for  the  study  of  Parliamentary 
Law,  review  questions,  and  usable  graphic  and  diagrammatic  classifications 
of  motions.  By  F.  M.  Gregg,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Teacher  of  Parliamentary  Law  in  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru, 
Neb.     Ginn   «&    Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  London.      Price,  50  cents. 

Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics.  By  Wm.  E.  Breckenridge,  ^LA., 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School  and  the  Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York  City  ;  Deputy 
Examiner  in  Shop  Mathematics  for  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Samuel  F.  Mersereau,  B.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Woodworking,  Stuyvesant  High  School.  N.  Y.  C.  :  Practical  carpenter  and 
builder.  Charles  F.  Moore,  B.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Work,  Stuyvesant  High  School ;  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  practice  in  the 
Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York  City.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  London.      Price,  $1. 

Physical  Science  Series:  Telepathy.  Mental  Telegraphy,  Thought 
Transference,  Mind  Reading,  Muscle  Reading.  By  Edward  B.  Warman, 
A.M.  Author  of  The  Philosophy  of  Expression,  The  Voice — How  to  Train 
It,  Get  Well,  Keep  Well,  etc.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price,  50 
cents  net. 

Riverside  Literature  Series  :  Captains  of  Industry.  By  James 
Parton.  Selected  Sketches  with  Introduction  and  Illustrations.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.      Price.  25  cents. 

Riverside  Literature  Series:  The  Second  Shepherd's  Play,  Everyman 
and  Other  Early  Plays.  Translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Clar- 
ence Griffin  Child.  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.      Price,  40  cents. 

American  History  Leaflets,  Colonial  and  Constitutional.  Edited  by 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward  Channing  of  Harvard  University.  No.  34. 
Extracts  from  Official  Papers  Relating  to  the  Isthmian   Canal.     1515- 

1909.      Parker  P.  Simmons.  New  York.      Price.  10  cents. 

Stories  from  Chaucer:  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead. 
Illustrated   by    Edith   Ewen.     The    Penn    Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Joan  of  Arc.  French  Composition,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  H. 
A.  Guerber.  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
Price,  30  cents. 

Riverside  Literature  Monographs.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  The  Ideal  Teacher.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer,  Alford  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  Harvard  University.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.     Price,  35  cents. 


Book  Notices 


Riverside  Educational  Monographs.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education.  By  David  Snedden, 
Ph.D.,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.      Price,  35  cents. 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Education.  Teachers'  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  Teacher's  Philosophy  In  and  Out  of  School.  By  William 
DeWitt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.   Price,  35  cents. 

Ornamental  Shrubs  of  the  United  States.  (Hardy,  Cultivated)  by 
Austin  Craig  Apgar,  Author  of  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Birds 
of  the  United  States,  etc.  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. 

Manual  Training  Reprints.     Edited   by  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Professor  of 

Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.  Series  A,  No.  3. 
Selected  Shop  Problems.  By  George  A.  Seaton,  Director  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, Shaw  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Manual  Art  Press,  Peoria, 
111.     Price,  20  cents. 

Later  Roman  Education  in  Ausonius,  Capella  and  the  Theodosian 
Code.  With  Translations  and  Commentary  by  Percival  R.  Cole,  Ph.D., 
Columbia.  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.     Contributions  to  Education.     No.  27. 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.      Price,  25  cents. 

Art  Songs  for  High  Schools.  By  Will  Earheart,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Richmond,  Ind.  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.     Price,  80  cents. 

How  to  be  Successful.     John   K.  Coin,  President    Barnes    University,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

Manual  of  Agriculture.  For  Secondary  Schools.  Studies  in  Soils  and 
Crop  Production.  By  D.  O.  Barto,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secondary  School 
Agriculture,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  ;  with  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  Davernport,  M.x\gr.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois.     D.  C.  Heath  «&  Co.y  Boston,  Mass. 

Characteristic  Passages  from  the  Hundred  Best  English  Prose 
Writers.  Selected  by  Adam  L.  Gowans,  M.A.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.      Price,  35  cents. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Play  Activities  of  Adult  Savages  and 
Civilized  Children.  An  Investigation  of  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Education. 
By  L.  Estelle  Appleton,  Ph.D.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Normal  Training  School,  Marshall  College,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.      University  of  Chicago  Press.      Price,  54  cents. 
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Selections  from  the  Old  Testament.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Note 
by  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  Macmillan  Company.      Price,  25  cents  net. 

The  Teaching  Botanist.  A  Manual  of  Information  Upon  Botanical  In- 
struction, Including  Outlines  and  directions  for  a  synthetic  general  course. 
By  William  F.  Ganong,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Smith  College. 
Second  edition.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.      Price,  81.25  net. 

Milton  Bradley,  A  Successful  Man.  A  brief  Sketch  of  his  Career  and 
the  Growth  of  the  Institution  which  he  founded.  Published  by  Milton 
Bradley  Company  in  commemoration  of  their  Fifth  Anniversary,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Power.     Nunc  Licet  Press,  42  Coulter  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Selections  from  "Songs."     By  David  C.  Nimmo. 

The  Broken  Statue  de  Fontange.  A  Dramatic  Day.  By  Harold  W. 
Gammans,  A.B.  Professor  of  Languages,  Shcnaiuioaii  Collegiate  Institute, 
Dayton,  Va.      Ruebush-Elkins  Company,  Dayton,  \'a.      Price,  40  cents. 

The  Historical  Outline  of  Oahspe,  The  Cosmic  Bible.     By  Charles  Louis 

Brewer.      For  sale  l)y  Mr>.  ()li\ia  Kingslanti,  889  llaiglit  St.,  San    Francisco, 
Cal.      Price,  10  cents. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Playground  of 
America.  Held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  10  to  14.  1909.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  a  Normal  Course  in  Play.  The  Playground  Association  of 
America,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Fifteen  cents  per  copy;  $1.60  for 
12  numbers  ;  Bound  volume  containing  the  12  numbers,  -$2.50. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company.  By  Elbert  Hubbard.  Being  a  reprint  from 
The  Fra  Magazine.  Done  into  a  book  by  the  Roycrofters,  at  their  shops, 
which  are  in  East  Aurora,  Erie  County,  New  York. 


Periodical   Nijtes 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  The  World's  Work,  wWich  gives  much  sp«ce  to  educational  sub- 
jects, is  oi^ering  $150  for  the  best  article  on  "The  Boy  of  To-morrow:  What  the  School  Will  Do 
for  Him,"  in  contrast  with  the  boy  of  yesterday,  and  what  the  school  did  for  hun.  $150  is  also 
offered  for  the  best  article  on  "  The  Girl  of  To'-morrow  :  What  the  School  Will  Do  for  Her,"  in 
contrast  with  the  girl  of  yesterday,  and  what  the  school  did  for  her.  These  articles  are  to  "  par- 
take of  the  nature,  not  of  discussion,  nor  of  the  essay,  but  rather  of  narrative,  description  and 
personal  experience."  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  th'e  papers  which  are  submitted  in  response 
to  this  invitation  will  ser\'e  to  "  inspire  other  teachers,  and  inform  the  educating  public  about  the 
best  things  done  in  the  educational  world."— In  the  November  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviezvs  is 
an  article  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  entitled,  "  A  Six  Years'  Battle  for  the  Working  Child,"  which 
should  be  read  by  every  one  at  all  interested  in  the  stupendous  problem  of  emancipating  the 
toiling  children  of  our  country.  The  remarkable  work  already  done  along  this  line,  and  the  work 
yet  to  do,  is  briefly  stated,  but  so  clearly  that  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  in  the  reader  an  eager  desire 
to  in  some  way  help  along  the  vitally  important  work.— The  Delineator  for  December  has  an  en- 
ticing table  of  contents,  and  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  holiday  number.  The  serial  story  is 
concluded  in  this  issue,  and  the  readers  will  say  good-by  to  the  charming  characters  with  real 
regret.— The  Christmas  number  of  the  Success  Mngazine  is  brim  full  of  bright,  breezy  and 
optimistic  articles.     One  feels  the  thrill  of  the  holiday  good  cheer  running  from  cover  to  cover. 


Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 

of  Education 

Vol.     XXXI.  JANUARY,  191 1  No.  5 

[Editorial  Note. — The  papers  presented  in  this  number  of  Educatiok  by 
Honorable  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Professor  J.  A.  Jaeger,  Professor  PaulH.  Hanus, 
Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  and  Honorable  David  Snedden,  are  five  of 
the  six  valuable  addresses  made  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  held  in  the 
New  Lecture  Hall  of  Harvard  University,  October  14  and  15,  1910.  The  first 
two  papers  deal  with  the  general  topic  of  "  The  Endowed  Colleges  and  the 
Public  Schools";  the  last  three  with  the  subject  of  "The  College  Preparation 
of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools."  This  number  thus  becomes  in  a  sense 
the  "  oificial  organ  "  of  the  above  named  influential  Association.  We  are 
sure  that  our  readers  all  over  the  country  will  be  glad  to  have  these  important 
utterances  of  these  highly  qualified  experts  put  within  their  reach  and  will 
feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  numbers  of  Education  for  the 
year. — The  EdUor.] 


The  Lesson  of  the  State  Universities. 

ELMER  E.  BROWN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF 

EDUCATION. 

|oiiiitiiiiniDHiiin.niit|x  the  inauguration  of  President  Lowell  in  October 
I  I    last,  there  was  a  great  gathering  in  Cambridge  of 

g  /%  g  the  representative  men  of  the  State  Universities. 
I  •*  ^  I  President  Van  Ilise  in  his  speech  at  the  luncheon 
IiiiihiiimiidiiiiiiiiiiikI  i^  Boston,  sounded  a  ringing  note  of  friendly  de- 
I  I    fiance  from  the  universities  of  the  newer  ty^pe  to 

I  I    their  elders  of  these  eastern  commonwealths.    Pres- 

^iiiiiiHiiiiiaiitiiiiiMiicif  ident  James,  at  the  request  of  President  Eliot,  set 
forth,  in  a  striking  speech  before  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, the  aims  and  claims  of  institutions  of  the  class  of  his  own 
University  of  Illinois,  and  at  its  close  President  Eliot  said  im- 
pressively, "Men  of  Harvard,  there  is  your  competitor  of  the 
future."  Ambassador  Bryce  declared  at  another  of  these  notable 
functions,  that  the  American  state  university  is  a  new  thing  in 
the  history  of  education.  While  the  overwhelming  voice  of  the 
occasion  was  the  voice  of  Harvard,  an  attentive  listener  could 
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not  but  be  impressed  with  a  deep  undertone,  a  voice  from  the 
south  and  the  west,  from  the  universities  which  the  common 
people  call  their  own. 

To  my  ear  there  was  no  discord  as  between  these  two  voices, 
though  so  unlike  the  one  to  the  other.  With  such  reading  of 
American  educational  history  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  look 
upon  Harvard  as  in  a  real  sense  the  first  of  our  state  universities. 
When,  the  day  after  the  inauguration,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican State  Universities  met  in  the  Harvard  faculty  room,  there 
was  nothing  incongruous  in  the  situation.  Those  western  and 
southern  universities  were  simply  having  an  old-home  gathering. 
President  Schurman  was  their  presiding  officer,  who  has  de- 
liberately taken  steps  toward  the  transformation  of  Cornell  from 
an  institution  under  private  control  to  one  under  state  control. 
The  whole  occasion  spoke  not  only  of  the  strong  trend  toward 
public  direction  of  the  organs  of  higher  learning  which  marks 
our  time,  but  also  of  the  vital  connection,  the  unity  in  diiference, 
which  binds  all  of  our  higher  institutions  into  one  national  fed- 
eration of  science  and  the  arts. 

I  have  spoken  of  Harvard  as  the  first  of  our  state  universities. 
The  period  of  its  history  from  its  foundation  in  1G36  to  the 
erection  of  the  Corporation  in  1650  is  what  gives  it  this  distinc- 
tion. That  was  the  time  in  which  it  was  not  only  set  up  by  the 
colonial  government  and  voted  funds  from  the  public  treasury, 
but  was  apparently  under  direct  govermental  control.  If  it  was 
not  a  state  university  it  was  as  much  like  a  state  university  as 
the  little  colony  was  like  a  modern  state.  The  eight  other  col- 
leges established  in  the  colonies  were  all  erected  under  closer 
corporation  forms.  But  with  the  growing  democracy  of  the  gen- 
eration preceding  the  Kevolution  and  the  one  immediately  fol- 
lowing, at  least  six  of  these  nine  institutions  went  through  va- 
rious phases  of  a  common  experience,  that  of  the  attempt  of  pub- 
lic bodies  to  gain  control  over  these  private  corporations.  This 
movement,  which  affected  in  turn  old  Harvard,  Yale,  Kings,  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  and  William  and  Mary,  culminated  in 
the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case. 

How  different  was  the  effect  of  the  Dartmouth  College  decision 
upon  our  commercial  and  industrial  organization  from  its  effect 
upon  our  educational  organization!      As  regards  business  rela- 
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tions  it  became  simply  and  at  once  the  bulwark  of  privacy — of 
individualism  and  isolation.  In  the  educational  world  it  imme- 
diately worked  both  ways.  It  buttressed  the  private  control 
of  institutions  under  close  corporations.  But  it  immediately  in- 
tensified the  demand  for  institutions  more  or  less  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  state  and  subject  to  change  by  act  of  the  state  legis- 
lature or  of  the  state  executive.  Institutions  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  type  continued  to  dominate  our  higher  education,  and 
more  institutions  were  established  after  this  pattern,  in  the  belief 
that  it  offered  the  only  hope  of  that  academic  stability  which  in 
its  turn  is  the  hope  of  academic  standards  and  sound  academic 
service.  But  institutions  more  directly  representative  of  the  state 
governments  sprang  into  being  and  entered  into  active  rivalry 
with  that  elder  sisterhood.  We  can  distinguish  at  this  period 
two  distributing  centers  of  the  state  university  idea.  They  are 
the  University  of  the  State  of  ISTew  York  and  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  diverse  conceptions  of  these  two  institutions  have 
mingled  in  ways  that  are  vastly  interesting,  but  that  need  not  be 
considered  here.  In  the  generation  following  the  Civil  War,  the 
leadership  of  the  new  movement  passed  by  common  consent  to  the 
University  of  Michigan.  More  recently  three  or  four  other  in- 
stitutions have  shared  with  Michigan  in  that  preeminence,  Wis- 
consin on  the  whole  commanding  the  widest  attention. 

Many  of  these  institutions  go  back  to  an  early  and  tenuous 
connection  with  the  Federal  government  through  grants  of  pub- 
lic lands,  which  gave  them  impetus  and  encouragement  in  their 
early  struggles.  About  half  of  them  have  a  more  living  and  con- 
tinuing Federal  connection  through  the  land  and  money  grants, 
the  latter  renewed  from  year  to  year,  for  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges.  Where  the  states  have  concentrated  these  grants 
upon  their  universities,  instead  of  dissipating  them  on  separate  and 
independent  institutions,  the  universities  enjoy  a  great  advantage 
in  their  wide  appeal  to  citizens  of  diiferent  occupations.  Such  con- 
centration in  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  have  fur- 
thered the  great  advances  of  the  university  of  that  state.  In 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  jSTebraska,  and  California,  not  to  make  any 
full  enumeration,  a  like  situation  is  found. 

The  paper  which  President  Faunce  asked  for,  however,  was 
to  be  neither  a  history  nor  a  survey,  but  rather  an  interpretation. 
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It  may  be  that  you  will  find  the  beginnings  of  an  interpretation 
in  the  few  historical  notes  I  have  already  offered.  The  origins 
of  the  state  university  movement  are  certainly  instructive  and 
illuminating.  They  show  a  self-confident  and  aspiring  people 
boldly  determining  that  their  democracy  shall  find  expression  in 
the  institutions  of  learning  as  well  as  in  the  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  yet  leaving  a  large  measure  of  freedom  for  the 
conduct  of  other  institutions  of  learning  in  which  widely  differ- 
ent ideals  may  find  full  scope  for  expression.  The  fact  that  their 
new  institutions  were  thus  placed  in  contrast  with  others  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  an  elder  civilization,  this  fact,  undoubtedly, 
put  them  on  their  mettle  to  show  that  in  this  adventure  democ- 
racy had  not  over-passed  its  ultimate  bounds  to  trespass  upon 
fields  forever  reserved  to  the  fortunate  few. 

Now,  the  implications  of  this  vast  experiment,  with  all  of  its 
surprising  outcome,  are  numerous  and  varied ;  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  me  to  go  down  into  the  innermost  core  of  our  American 
spirit.  I  shall  not  try  to  follow  them  out  in  all  of  their  windings, 
and  the  few  that  I  shall  touch  upon  will  be  mentioned  without 
much  regard  for  natural  sequence. 

The  whole  American  people  is  engaged  in  learning  one  lesson. 
The  school  in  which  it  is  studying  is  the  full  range  of  our  National 
life,  and  the  lesson  is,  the  meaning  of  our  democracy.  There  is 
one  meaning  of  democracy  that  has  been  coming  to  light  in  the 
experiences  of  the  past  generation.  Almost  insensibly  there  has 
been  revealed  a  difference  between  our  present  ideals  and  those 
of  even  a  half-century  ago:  whereas  good-will  among  men  was 
formerly  expressed  in  the  endeavor  to  do  good  to  others,  it  now 
finds  its  best  expression  in  the  endeavor  to  do  good  with  others 
for  the  common  weal.  I  imagine  that  to  some  this  distinction  will 
be  meaningless.  And  some  who  grasp  its  meaning  will  not  see 
in  it  any  great  significance,  nor  see  in  the  world  about  us  any- 
thing really  answering  thereto.  Yet,  the  more  one  tries  to  under- 
stand the  change  that  is  stealing  over  our  benevolent  undertak- 
ings, our  slum  work,  our  social  settlements,  our  expanding  school 
activities,  our  labors  on  behalf  of  backward  races,  our  churches 
and  their  missions  at  home  and  abroad — the  more  closely  one  fol- 
lows these  and  a  hundred  other  movements,  the  more  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  new  humanity  of  them  all,  the  attempt  to  under- 
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stand  men  of  variant  spirit  and  habitude  and  to  enter  into  equal 
fellowship  with  the  life  of  such  men. 

]^o  one  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  this  new  thing  is  alto- 
gether new.  It  has  been  working  up  into  the  light  of  day  through 
years  and  through  ages  past,  and  its  roots  lay  hold  on  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  our  race. 

But  how  should  this  spirit  have  anything  unusual  to  do  with 
the  higher  learning,  which  has  for  centuries  cherished  the  most 
genuine  democracy  in  all  the  world,  and  has  manifested  only  such 
isolation  and  inaccessibility,  as  result  from  its  intrinsic  difficulties  ? 
How  can  the  higher  education  be  more  democratic  without  being 
less  high?  The  question  is  no  easy  one,  and  more  than  once  it 
has  baffled  the  friends  of  learning  who  have  sought  to  be  at  the 
same  time  friends  of  the  people.  A  higher  education  which  does 
not  produce  leaders  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  the  very 
business  of  colleges  and  universities  to  make  for  leadership. 
Are  they  to  abandon  the  ground  of  their  being  in  the  attempt  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men? 

We  shall  doubtless  agree  that  leadership  is  as  imperatively 
needed  in  a  democracy  as  in  any  other  social  condition.  Per- 
haps it  is  even  more  urgently  needed  here.  But  as  far  as  pos- 
sible it  is  to  be  intrinsic  leadership — an  unforced  and  inevitable 
relationship,  unhindered  by  tradition  and  unaccentuated  by 
trappings,  not  the  military  leadership  of  a  man  on  horseback 
marked  with  insignia.  Our  new  brotherhood,  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  old  brotherhood,  has  brought  Avith  it  this  new  ideal  of 
leadership,  which  is  so  immediate  an  outgrowth  from  the  old, 
that  the  difference  is  not  easily  discovered. 

I  believe,  however,  there  is  a  difference,  a  real  and  considerable 
difference.  And  I  should  go  on  to  say  that  a  new  mode  of  demo- 
cratic leadership  began  with  Abraham  Lincoln — as  far  as  any- 
thing in  history  ever  begins  or  is  ever  quite  new.  Lincoln  was  not 
only  ''one  of  Plutarch's  men" ;  not  only  of  the  class  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  as  Bancroft  saw  him ;  but  he  was  also  the  first 
of  a  new  and  undreamed-of  dynasty.  He  was  absolutely  of  the 
people  yet  altogether  their  captain.  There  was  none  of  the  fine 
condescension  here  that  was  shown  by  Augustus  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  in  assuming  a  simple  equality  with  their  neigh- 
bors while  exercising  a  military  despotism  over  them  and  over 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  This  man  was  wholly  and  sincerely  one  of 
the  people  to  the  end  of  his  life,  yet  shirked  no  responsibility 
which  leadership,  both  intrinsic  and  official  laid  upon  him. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  was  never  a  college  man  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  our  present  discussion.  He  was  a  lover  of  learning, 
who  became  his  own  schoolmaster;  and  his  four-year  university 
course  in  the  White  House  should  satisfy  the  severest  require- 
ments. Incidentally,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Lincoln 
who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  signed  the  bill  for  the  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  which  marked  an 
era  in  the  life  of  at  least  a  dozen  state  universities. 

Now,  it  is  not  too  loose  a  joinery  to  say  that  something  of  the 
Lincoln  type  is  the  leadership  which  the  state  universities  are  to 
represent  and  foster.  Xot  that  they  are  always  conscious  of  such 
an  aim.  Their  institutional  pioneering,  like  every  other  pio- 
neering, must  make  its  aims  while  it  makes  its  way.  Yet  some- 
thing akin  to  this  has  been  one  great  object  of  these  universities 
from  the  beginning.  In  them  education  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people  becomes  education  by  the  people,  and  the  other  preposi- 
tions take  on  a  new  meaning  as  that  "by  the  people"  becomes 
more  sure  of  itself. 

One  outcome  of  this  venture  of  the  people  in  the  management 
of  universities  is  that  they  have  learned  a  gi-eat  deal  from  the 
novel  experience.  The  conditions  of  academic  efficiency,  the  mean- 
ing of  academic  freedom,  the  common  character  of  all  institu- 
tions of  science  and  the  arts — it  is  no  small  thing  that  these 
matters  should  be  widely  discussed  by  ordinary  citizens  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  some  great  state,  at  the  country  store,  in  the 
city  club,  at  the  grange,  and  in  the  common  table  talk  of  the  home 
and  all  of  this  with  the  sense  of  a  certain  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  institution  of  the  home  state  at  its  best. 

Another  outcome,  of  a  very  practical  sort,  is  the  binding  of  one 
occupation  after  another  to  the  university  by  special  ties.  Every 
large  and  worthy  pursuit  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  comes  after 
a  time  to  find  its  scientific  coefficient  in  the  university  of  the  state. 
Not  only  the  farmers,  but  the  builders,  the  miners,  the  foresters 
and  woodsmen,  the  road-makers,  the  manufacturers,  the  bankers, 
the  railroad  and  insurance  fraternities,  the  labor  organizations 
in  their  special  relations  with  economic  problems,   the  schools. 
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public  charities,  public  libraries,  homes,  and  the  makers  of  homes, 
and  countless  other  centers  of  every  day  interest,  all  find  that 
they  have  a  scientific  side  and  that  that  side  heads  up  in  the  uni- 
versity. We  are  fast  approaching  a  condition  in  which  every 
numerous  profession  and  craft  and  industry  will  be  conscious 
of  a  direct  connection  with  the  university,  and  dependance  upon 
some  branch  of  its  service. 

So  it  happens  that  the  man  you  meet  casually  in  the  street  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  university  town,  is  aware  of  his  personal 
interest  in  the  state  institution.  It  is  not  only  that  his  neigh- 
bor has  a  grandchild  in  college,  and  he  himself  has  chanced  to 
meet  a  university  instructor,  who  has  surprised  him  by  being  much 
like  other  men ;  but  in  his  own  business  he  has  come  up  against 
a  -knotty  problem,  and  has  found  in  some  department  of  the  uni- 
versity the  answers  to  his  questions.  The  representatives  from 
his  district  in  the  state  legislature  are  voting  for  or  against  the 
university,  and  how  they  vote  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  him. 

We  are  even  going  so  far  that  a  new  conception  of  universal 
education  is  daWning- — that  of  a  state  establishment,  with  the 
university  as  its  head  and  center,  in  which  any  citizen  may  re- 
ceive instruction  in  any  subject  of  which  he  may  find  himself  in 
need. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  attitude  of  the  people  toward  their 
university  might  on  occasion  run  to  extremes.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  tendency  to  set  up  a  myth  of  university  infallibility. 
On  the  whole  such  delusions  are  transitory  and  harmless.  They 
have  this  basis,  that  there  is  probably  no  other  institution  in  the 
country  in  which  the  truth  is  sought  more  unsparingly  or  told 
with  greater  fidelity  and  exactitude  than  in  the  real  university. 
This  fact  inspires  the  confidence  of  men.  They  believe  there  is 
competence,  righteousness,  and  illumination  to  be  found  in  uni- 
versity faculties.  The  fact  that  lack  of  knowledge  is  so  frankly 
confessed  by  university  men,  tends  in  the  long  run  to  increase  this 
confidence. 

The  occasional  examples  which  one  meets  of  such  reliance 
carried  to  the  length  of  abject  dependence,  are  suggestive  as  well 
as  diverting.  One  of  the  tales  of  this  class  which  has  had  wide 
currency  is  that  of  the  residents  of  a  certain  district  in  Califor- 
nia, two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the  state's  university,  who 
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were  greatly  disturbed  one  day  by  an  unusual  series  of  earth- 
quakes. There  was  fear  that  their  houses  would  tumble  about  their 
heads,  and  the  whole  situation  was  alarming.  In  their  distress 
they  telephoned  to  President  Wheeler  to  ask  what  they  should  do. 

They  were  advised  to  move  out  of  their  houses  and  live  in  the 
open  until  the  danger  should  have  passed.  The  advice  was  satis- 
factory and  reassuring.  We  are  told  that  they  acted  upon  it 
without  delay,  and  thanked  their  stars  that  they  had  a  university 
to  which  they  could  turn  in  any  emergency. 

I  would  not  vouch  for  the  details  of  this  yarn,  but  I  am 
assured  on  good  authority  that  there  is  a  thread  of  truth  in  it. 
Only,  my  informant  tells  me  that  President  Wheeler  chanced  to 
be  away  from  the  university  at  the  time,  and  the  part  of  the 
Lady  from  Philadelphia  was  played  by  Professor  Hilgard,  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Back  of  all  of  these  things,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  at  large  in  the  life  of  the  universities  is  coming 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  be  a  real  and  vital  relationship.  The 
universities  are  drawing  near  to  the  people,  in  their  common 
concerns  of  every-day  life.  There  is  a  concreteness  in  the  ser- 
vices they  render  which  appeals  to  men  by  its  realism  and  its 
humanness.  To  some  these  things  seem  trivial,  and  they  speak 
of  a  substitution  of  material  interests  for  spiritual  ideals.  It 
seems  to  me  far  otherwise.  I  am  reminded  rather  of  the  assured 
concreteness  of  Homer  and  of  Shakespeare,  who  touched  the 
humblest  themes  with  human  intimacy  yet  made  them  a  necessary 
part  of  their  loftiest  imagining.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  leader- 
ship which  onr  times  demand  is  here,  in  its  fulness  and 
genuine  elevation,  and  all  the  more  effective  that  it  preserves  a 
human  companionship  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ? 

There  are  dangers  and  difficulties  enough  in  such  a  program, 
and  no  one  can  yet  claim  that  it  has  been  uniformly  successful. 
Let  us  look  very  briefly  at  some  of  its  less  encouraging  aspects. 

There  is,  for  one  thing,  the  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  students  and 
alumni  of  a  state  university  as  are  displayed  by  the  sons  of  the 
older  colleges.  The  university  is  all  bound  up  with  the  state  and 
that  is  a  pretty  large  unit  on  which  to  focus  the  College  spirit. 
The  alumnus  of  a  New  England  college  generally  misses  some- 
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thing,  some  home  warmth  and  pulling  at  heart-strings,  when  he 
happens  in  on  a  festivity  of  state  university  graduates.  There 
are  exceptions  on  both  sides.  But  the  eastern  college  graduate 
knows  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  a  member  of  the  clan,  one  of  the 
esoteric  brotherhood,  while  the  state  university  graduate  has  had 
it  impressed  upon  him  that  he  is  a  son  of  the  commonwealth, 
toward  which  his  university  and  he  himself  as  one  of  its  com- 
pany bears  large  responsibilities. 

Even  here  the  advantage  is  not  all  on  one  side.  The  clannish- 
ness  and  spirit  of  one  set  apart,  with  a  group  of  congenial  fel- 
lows, is  a  thing  that  few  can  bear  without  some  little  blinding  +q 
the  wider  life  of  their  people  and  some  little  condescension  in 
their  service  that  they  render. 

While'  there  is  gain  in  a  university  attitude  which  sends  in- 
structors out  from  their  class  rooms  into  all  manner  of  public 
service  and  great  gain  in  that  university  spirit  which  attracts 
men  of  the  active  and  executive  type  into  the  university  faculties, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  danger  that  the  mere  scientist  and 
the  mere  teacher  may  not  come  to  their  own.  Our  hope  here  is 
that  university  regents  will  perceive  the  need  of  fostering  in  the 
university  a  variety  of  gifts.  The  ability  to  apply  one's  knowledge 
in  constructive  operations  for  the  public  good  is  to  be  sought  and 
prized,  but  there  is  also  an  everlasting  need  in  universities  of 
that  patient  and  lonesome  absorption  of  the  scientist  and  scholar, 
who  cannot  do  things  in  the  world  of  affairs,  but  if  given  time  will 
make  his  way  to  the  fire  of  the  gods  and  fearlessly  bring  it  down 
to  men.  The  endowed  universities  have  an  obvious  advantage 
here.  I  am  not  without  hope,  however,  that  the  state  univer- 
sities will  come  to  a  realization  of  this  need  and  will  give  to 
teaching  and  research  their  rightful  recognition.  In  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  California,  long  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction. 

There  is  the  danger  under  a  system  of  public  control,  that  uni- 
versities will  suffer  more  frequent  and  sweeping  change  than  is 
compatible  with  the  higher  education,  properly  so-called.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  an  institution  which  changes  with  every 
change  of  the  party  in,  political  power,  is  not  a  university.  But 
constitutional  provisions  have  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  states 
which    remove    the    danger    of    such    cataclysmic    change    while 
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making  public  opinion  sufficiently  operative  in  the  management 
of  the  university  over  longer  reaches  of  time.  In  California,  for 
example,  the  sixteen  appointed  university  regents  each  serves  for 
a  term  of  sixteen  years,  two  of  the  number  being  appointed 
every  second  year.  In  Michigan,  too,  the  university  is  guarded 
from  hasty  changes  through  action  of  the  state  legislature,  by 
important  constitutional  provisions. 

It  must  be  clear  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  state  uni- 
versities, perceiving  that  their  way  is  not  altogether  clear,  are 
seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
institutions  under  private  management.  In  like  manner,  I  think 
we  may  discern  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  elder  institutions  to 
acquire  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  state  universities.  Both 
movements  are  wholesome  and  encouraging.  I  do  not  look  upon 
the  two  types  of  institution  as  radically  different.  Their  kinship 
goes  deeper  than  their  oppositions.  Both  alike  are  training  men 
for  genuine  leadership.  They  face  alike  the  dangers  both  of 
isolation  and  of  distraction,  though  irresponsibility  is  the  greater 
danger  in  the  one  case  and  the  idols  of  the  cave  in  the  other. 
Each  side  has  very  much  to  learn  from  the  other.  But  since  this 
paper  deals  with  the  lesson  of  the  state  universities,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  center  of  public  attention,  let  me  emphasize  in 
closing  this  one  capital  lesson  which  the  state  universities  are 
learning  and  teaching:  The  lesson  that  leadership  in  our  rising 
democracy  is  a  different  thing  and  a  more  difficult  thing  than  the 
leadership  of  other  days;  that  it  is  to  be  a  finer  thing  than  that 
of  other  days;  and  that  to  prepare  for  that  leadership,  by  new 
ways  and  in  new  fields,  is  the  priceless  opportunity  of  American 
colleges  and  universities. 


The  Duty  of  New  England  at  the  Present  Time, 

with  Reference  to  the  Endowed  Colleges 

and  the  Public  Schools 

BY  THOMAS  AUGUSTUS  JAGGAR,  Jr.,  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY,  BOSTON 

f """"""°" '"fT  bas  been  mv  fortune  in  tbe  last  tbree  years  to  dis- 

I  cuss  witb  scbool  and  college  men  from  all  New 
I  England  and  beyond,  a  definite  scbeme  of  educa- 
I  tional  reform  which  has  received  wide  approval, 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiariiiiiiiiiiic^  I  refer  to  the  Massachusetts  College  project,  which, 
I  I    as    a    scheme    only,    has    received    the    practically 

1  1    unanimous  adherence  of  the  college  presidents  and 

^""""""°""""""  schoolmen  of  Massachusetts.  It  proposes  an  en- 
dowed college  with  distributed  centres  of  instruction  and  an  in- 
dependent faculty,  for  the  systematic  higher  education  of  the 
people,  utilizing  existing  high  and  normal  school  buildings.  As 
a  clerk,  who  has  been  privileged  to  compile  constructive  sugges- 
tions and  to  meet  and  overcome  what  little  opposition  this  j)lan 
has  engendered,  I  am  merely  the  representative  and  mouthpiece 
of  a  large  number  of  educators,  who  believe  that  l^ew  England 
has  a  duty  to  perform  in  extending  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  to  larger  numbers.  jS^evertheless,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  in  this  paper  to  disclaim  personal  responsibility  for 
sentiments  which  will  appear  radical — or  over-conservative— to 
some.  The  "Lesson  of  the  State  Universities"  and  the  "Interest 
of  the  Public  in  the  College  Curriculum,"  are  both  closely  re- 
lated to  what  ]^ew  England  can  do.  She  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity, with  her  great  wealth  and  immense  educational  plant,  to 
profit  by  the  experiments  of  the  State  Universities  and  even  out- 
class them  in  training  for  high  citizenship,  and  the  interest  of 
the  Public,  in  the  schoolman's  problems,  frequently  to  the  point 
of  unbuckling  purses,  is  nowhere  more  lively  than  in  these  N^ew 
England  states. 

The   following  is   a  quotation: — "The  view  gained   from   the 
present  mode  of  education  is  confused,  and  we  cannot  determine 
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with  certainty  whether  it  is  right  to  instruct  a  child  in  what  will 
be  useful  to  him  in  life;  or  in  that  which  tends  to  virtue,  and  is 
really  excellent;  for  all  these  things  have  their  separate  de- 
fenders." That  might  be  the  summary  of  a  debate  in  the  twen- 
tieth Century.  It  was  in  fact  written  by  Aristotle  about  350 
B.  C.  Apparently  the  problems  of  education  have  not  greatly 
changed.  The  confusion  referred  to  too  often  results  from 
failure  to  define  terms.  The  words  "college"  and  "university" 
are  used  interchangeably  or  confusedly  in  this  country,  even 
when  in  other  relations  the  mind  of  the  user  recognizes  a  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Probably  the  fundamental  distinction 
in  the  popular  mind  is  based  on  pre-bachelor  immaturity  as 
against  post-graduate  maturity.  I  propose  to  consider  definitions 
based  on  the  ages  of  youth,  arbitrarily  it  may  be,  but  anyway  the 
experiment  should  have  some  value.  The  ages  of  infancy,  youth 
and  maturity,  in  man  and  woman,  have  probably  not  changed  so 
much  in  three  hundred  years,  as  have  our  methods  and  ideas  of 
education,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  make  a  manly  man,  out 
of  a  boy,  is  still  the  aim  of  teachers.  Let  us  define  college  train- 
ing as  the  liberal  education  of  youth  between  the  ages  fifteen  and 
eighteen ;  while  university  studies  are  the  professional  or  par- 
tially professional  tasks  of  young  men  between  the  ages  nineteen 
and  twenty-two.  Let  us  acknowledge  a  cleavage  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  ages  eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  representing  an  average 
of  maturity,  which  our  great-grandfathers  recognized,  and  which 
the  workingman  recognizes  today  as  fully  late  enough  for  his 
son  to  go  to  work  and  realize  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 

I  propose  to  justify  the  experimental  value  of  these  defini- 
tions. It  was  my  task  a  few  years  ago  to  go  from  Harvard,  a 
"college  of  freedom,"  to  Technology,  a  "college  of  discipline." 
The  contrast  was  much  like  that  between  a  university  of  today 
and  a  college  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  or  earlier.  The  college 
a  century  back  was  largely  a  professional  school  for  elect  youth 
who  were  to  become  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  or  teachers.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  here  the  story  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  high  schools  and  the  universities  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  whereby  the  high  schools  have  replaced  the  old-time  col- 
leges in  age  of  graduation,  and  the  professional  schools  have  re- 
placed them  in  function.     During  the  transition  period,  the  cul- 
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tivated  American  has  clung  to  the  college  tradition  of  his  Eng- 
lish forbears,  while  the  elective  system  has  deprived  the  A.  B. 
degree  of  most  of  its  original  significance.  A.  B.  and  S.  B.  are 
almost  alike,  and  mean  nothing  as  to  collective  training  of  young 
men  in  common  scholastic  experiences,  but  merely  that  each 
youth  has  spent  at  least  three  years  in  university  studies  since 
leaving  school. 

Reviewing  this  peculiar  evolution  of  the  American  educational 
tradition,  strange  contrasts  stand  out  conspicuously  if  the 
student  himself  or  the  age  of  maturity  is  taken  as  starting 
point  for  comparison  of  the  ideals  of  the  different  periods. 
The  age  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury stood  for  college  and  professional  work  combined;  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  age  stood  for  school  and  the 
first  three  years  of  college;  about  1875  this  was  the  high  school 
age;  now  it  is  grammar  and  high  school  combined.  The  age 
eighteen  in  the  year  1700  represented  the  beginning  of  a  college 
man's  professional  life  in  the  world  of  men.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  arrived  at  maturity,  to  realize  life's  responsibilities,  to  be 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  well  read  and  capable  of  writing  and 
speaking  forcibly.  In  1800  at  eighteen  a  man  left  college  and 
studied  law,  medicine  or  theology  for  but  a  short  period  at  such 
professional  schools  as  then  existed.  In  1875  the  years  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  were  spent  in  college,  and  in  1910  the  "boy"  of 
nineteen  enters  the  university  to  study  three  or  four  years  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree. 

The  ages  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  were  years  of  active 
bread-winning  employment  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1875  and  thereafter  they  were  professional  school 
years  for  the  college-bred  man,  and  nowadays  additional  study 
and  research  either  at  home  or  abroad  frequently  cause  postpone- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  professional  practice  until  a  man  is 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years  old — at  least  ten  years  later 
than  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Chart  will  give  a  rough 
general  idea  of  the  relation  of  age  to  college  work  during  the  last 
two  centuries. 

The  Technical  School  still  maintains  a  relation  between  work 
required  and  the  age  of  the  student  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  the  high  school  be  consid- 
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ered  equivalent  to  the  old-fashioned  college.  The  military  school 
West  Point  maintains  a  similar  tradition.  There  has  been  a 
necessary  lengthening  of  the  professional  course,  owing  to  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  engineering  and  military  professions  for 
more  com23lex  accomplishment  than  existed  a  century  ago.  This 
appears  in  the  chart  in  the  diagram  marked  "Technical  School." 
The  professional  S.  B.  of  the  Techncal  School  is  received  at  about 
the  time  when  the  university  bachelor  is  starting  his  professional 
school  course. 

The  chart  as  a  whole  shows  the  growth  of  what  latterly  has 
been  called  prolonged  education,  a  development  both  defended 
and  advocated  by  some  modern  educators.  Provided  we  can  study 
this  chart  and  honestly  believe  that  the  training  of  the  young  man 
has  merely  been  prolonged,  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  the  mod- 
ern view.  As  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  me  personally  to  believe 
this.  Suppose  that  we  drop  an  imaginary  vertical  line  from  the 
end  of  the  age  eighteen  on  the  chart.  If  we  agree  that  education 
has  only  been  prolonged,  then  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  at- 
tainment, discipline  of  mind,  and  maturity  of  the  following  type 
persons  has  been  essentially  identical,  allowing  for  the  racial  dif- 
ferences of  the  times. 

1.  An  average  professional  man  of  1700  A.  D.,  after  one 
year  of  practice. 

2.  A  college  man  at  graduation  in  1800. 

3.  A  university  freshman  in  1875. 

4.  A  high  school  graduate  in  1910. 

All  of  these  young  men  were  nineteen  years  old  and  had  been 
favoured  with  the  best  schooling  of  their  times.  The  first  was  a 
bread-winner  and  what  we  would  now  call  a  professonial-school 
graduate;  the  last  has  not  yet  entered  his  freshman  year.  To 
any  one  familiar  with  the  modern  university  freshman  even  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  the  equal, 
as  a  man,  of  the  college  graduate  of  two  centuries  ago.  And  it 
is  only  as  men  that  I  am  comparing  them.  The  end  of  education 
is  to  make  men,  and  manly  ones. 

The  argument  that  the  times  were  more  rigorous  in  those  early 
days,  and  so  brought  stress  to  bear  on  the  youth,  which  hastened 
maturity,  only  weakens  any  defense  of  our  present  system.  "Much 
more  then"  might  a  grave-faced  young  Puritan  of  the  United 
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Colonies  of  New  England  reply,  "ought  the  learning  of  your 
young  men  to  excel  ours,  for  your  boys  have  had  time  to  study, 
without  the  need  of  chopping  wood,  drawing  water  and  sometimes 
fighting  with  savage  foes."  If  masculine  rigor  be  an  essential, 
much  more  then  should  we  insist  on  its  application  as  a  part  of 
our  method  of  teaching,  in  days  when  home  and  school  life  are 
unduly  feminized  and  effeminate. 

On  this  exhibit  of  the  facts  of  an  evolution  of  method,  con- 
trasted with  the  eternal  verity  of  the  seven  ages  of  man,  I  base 
justification  of  a  deliberate  cleavage  of  definition  between  college 
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and  university,  in  writing  or  speaking  about  them.  The  distinc- 
tion between  college  and  university,  between  the  education  of 
youth  and  the  education  of  maturity,  carries  with  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  division  between  collective  and  individual  training,  and 
on  the  other,  a  clear  discrimination  between  culture  and  vocation. 
In  general,  and  meaning  always  average  cases,  young  folk  in 
school  and  college  years  profit  most  by  studies  in  common, 
studies  which  benefit  all  men  alike,  and  hence  studies  which  are 
not  designed  to  impart  professional  skill,  but  are  rather  adapted 
to  enable  the  children  to  acquire  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers. 
There  is  some  danger  of  overdoing  individual  training.  We 
are  collective  creatures;  the  great  religious,  industrial,  literary, 
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scientific  and  economic  movements  of  mankind  are  organized  and 
gregarious  happenings.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  mental  pabu- 
lum in  the  wisdom" of  the  ages  which  ought  to  keep  boys  and  girls 
together,  engaged  in  a  common  task,  for  a  good  many  years  of 
their  young  lives.  Genius  and  insanity  are  remarkably  individ- 
ual, and  probably  require  wholly  individual  training,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  best  ideal  of  healthy  education  should  be 
to  make  geniuses.  Aristotle,  in  the  same  essay  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  writes  "Each  child  is  a  part  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  the  natural  duty  of  each  part  to  regard  the  good 
of  the  whole," ....  "the  training  of  what  belongs  to  all  ought  to 
be  in  common." ....  "As  there  is  one  end  in  view  in  every  city, 
it  is  evident  that  education  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same  in  all." 

He  says  further  "all  those  arts  which  tend  to  deform  the  body 
are  called  mean,  and  all  those  employments  which  are  exercised 
for  gain ; .  . .  . /o7'  to  be  always  hunting  after  the  profitable  ill 
agrees  with  great  and  freehorn  souls."  The  Japanese  have  a 
similar  philosophy,  and  it  is  only  by  contact  with  Europeans  that 
the  sons  of  the  island  empire  have  consented  to  stoop  to  "employ- 
ments exercised  for  gain."  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  trade  or  com- 
merce, for  these  can  be  carried  on  altruistically,  and  without  a 
"hunting  after  the  profitable"  as  prime  motive.  It  is  certainly 
fundamental  in  education  to  discourage  self-seeking.  We  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  overdoing  vocation  teaching,  at  least  in 
the  college  age  or  younger.  I  know  that  the  present  vocation 
movement  is  in  part  a  foe  to  the  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy. It  is  favored  by  many  people — and  I  have  the  authority 
of  a  leading  educator  for  this — because  of  a  latent  fear  of  over- 
education  of  the  masses.  If  trained  for  scholarly  experience, 
sober  judgment  and  sound  reasoning,  good  citizens  may  be  made 
out  of  any  class.  Hence,  I  stand  positively  for  pure  learning, 
unmixed  with  commercial  motives,  as  best  adapted  for  the  years 
of  college  life. 

In  selecting  the  age  nineteen  as  the  time  of  cleavage  between 
college  and  university  life,  or  between  studies  for  culture  and 
studies  for  vocation,  it  is  of  course  recognized  that  such  a  cleavage 
will  not  apply  to  all  cases.  For  the  ignorant  and  stupid  classes 
of  humanity,  such  as  the  foreign-born  peasants  who  come  to  us 
from  the  overflow  of  Europe,   a   special  case   must  be   created 
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wherein  tlie  cleavage  line  is  drawn  earlier  and  industrial  subjects 
are  taught  to  immature  folk,  who  will,  perhaps,  never  be  mature. 
For  the  average  of  present-day  college  students  the  line  must  be 
drawn  later,  because  of  a  tradition  of  multiple  subjects,  espe- 
cially over-worked  scientific  ones,  which  cannot  be  immediately 
discarded.  The  ideal,  however,  of  making  a  full-grown  man  at 
nineteen  is  still  possible  and  desirable.  If  University  work  is 
begun  in  the  professional  sense  at  that  age,  it  is  a  strictly  demo- 
cratic method  of  teaching  based  on  solid  foundations  and  of 
ancient  sanction.  The  Industrial  school  for  younger  boys  and 
girls  may  be  established  as  a  lower  university,  but  with  avowed 
recognition  of  class  distinction  and  inadequate  educational  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  later  school  we  make  leaders  of  men,  in  the  earlier 
wage-earners.  In  the  later  the  child  is  always  amateur,  "ama- 
tor,"  lover  of  his  work,  of  men  and  of  progress;  in  the  earlier 
he  is  perforce  reduced  to  seek  employment  "exercised  for  gain" 
and  hence  "called  mean." 

Summarizing,  then,  this  experimental  group  of  suggested 
cleavages  for  average  American  higher  education,  there  is,  first, 
the  time  honored  distinction  between  college  and  university  at 
the  age  nineteen.  I  shall  refer  to  this  as  the  "nineteen  limit." 
Along  with  this  goes,  second,  the  cleavage  between  collective  train- 
ing in  the  college  and  individual  training  in  the  University;  be- 
tween the  earlier  training  for  habit  and  judgment  and  the  later 
for  experience  and  productiveness.  Along  with  it  goes,  third, 
the  cleavage  between  culture  in  the  college  and  vocation  in  the 
university,  between  learning  and  skill,  between  civic  responsi- 
bility and  individual  interest.  The  contrast  is  like  that  between 
religion  and  science,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  fundamental.  It 
is  that  between  amateurism  and  professionalism,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  artKiteur',  and  in  that  sense  every  professional  must 
truly  be  preeminently  amateur,  lover  of  his  work,  or  his  pro- 
fessed calling  will  fail. 

I  know  that  much  of  this  will  excite  opposition.  I  have  read 
Mr.  Clarence  Birdseye  on  the  "individual  training"  of  the  older 
colleges.  I  know  that  the  vocational  movement  is  "practical" — 
practical,  that  wretched,  perverted,  overworked  American  word. 
But  we  may  have  improved  individual  training,  a  question  of 
method,  while  still  teaching  collectively  with  reference  to  things 
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taught.  And  we  may  still  be  practical  in  our  method  of  training 
for  American  life,  without  neglecting  the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education.  For  example,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  teach- 
ing Homer  and  Tacitus  and  Csesar  wholly  with  translations,  if 
thereby  the  child  get  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  men,  their 
times,  their  works  and  their  influence  on  the  civilization  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  Ancient  language  might  perhaps  be  studied 
without  ever  reading  a  classical  author  in  the  original,  and  wholly 
with  a  view  to  the  interpretation  of  English  speech,  if  the  method 
were  made  sound  and  scholarly  and  resulted  in  cultivating  a  love 
of  the  pure  mother-tongue. 

In  any  case,  these  ideals  and  cleavages  of  education  have  the 
sanction  of  a  certain  part  of  the  community.  The  notion  of  send- 
ing John  to  school  and  college,  and  then  making  him  a  profes- 
sional man,  giving  him  '^advantages,"  is  as  ancient  in  this  land 
as  the  Kepublic  itself,  and  more  so.  Many  people,  especially 
those  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  modern  University,  envisage  the 
college  as  I  have  painted  it.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  New  England  at 
the  present  time  to  extend  to  all  an  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion such  as  was  never  offered  before,  it  would  seem  wise  to  fashion 
a  definition  of  what  we  call  "college,"  based  on  a  moderate,  and 
not  too  modem,  envisagement  of  the  ideal.  This  I  have  tried  to 
do,  and  a  possible  programme  for  realizing  our  duty  may  now 
be  rapidly  outlined.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Massachusetts  College 
project  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem.  Harvard 
University  and  the  associated  colleges  of  hereabouts  are  making 
a  splendid  experimental  contribution  to  effective  extension  teach- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Ropes.  I  cite  the  Massachu- 
setts College  plan  merely  as  a  possible  more  comprehensive  method, 
and  more  systematic  in  that  it  will  have  an  orderly  curriculum  and 
a  separate  faculty. 

One  hears  much  about  the  hopelessness  of  defining  a  curri- 
culum in  these  days  of  multiple  subjects.  To  know  "something 
about  everything,  and  everything  about  something"  is  the  catch- 
word. This  doctrine  is  erroneous  with  reference  to  the  college 
in  our  sense.  Every  educated  man  should  be  proud  of  his  igno- 
rance and  innocence  of  many  things.  Every  expert  is  chiefly 
distinguished  from  a  charlatan  by  knowledge  of  his  own  limita- 
tions.    As  to  diffidence  about  selecting  the  subjects  of  funda- 
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mental  learning,  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  honoured  leading 
apostle  of  an  unlimited  elective  system  has  consented  to  delimit 
within  a  five-foot  shelf  the  ingredients  of  liberal  culture.  We  all 
agree  that  the  basis  of  good  habits  and  judgment  consists  of  skill 
in  speech,  high  loyalty  to  the  best  human  tradition,  and  produc- 
tive and  beneficent  thinking.  In  other  words  first,  language, 
second,  selected  experience  in  religion,  government,  education, 
art,  science  and  commerce,  and  lastly,  the  use  of  this  discipline 
for  purposes  of  reasoning — the  best  of  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  research.  This  list  is  as  old  as  education  itself  and  is  merely 
the  expanded  three  Rs  in  different  order — writing,  reading,  and 
'rithmetic. 

What  place  has   the  high   school  under  the  "nineteen  limit  ?" 
It  is  clearly  a  college — Mr.  Sneddon  has  recently  called  it  the 
"people's  college" — for  those  who  study  these  humane  subjects 
with  a  view  to  collective  training  for  habit  and  judgment.     That 
it  fails  of  college  ideals  is  largely  due  to  diffuse  teaching  of  other 
subjects,   uncollectively,   and  for   so-called  practical   ends.      The 
distinctive  qaality  of  the  college  is  the  critical  spirit,  the  training  of 
judicial,  analytical  and  creative  faculties,  and  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  persons  drawn  together  from  widely  separated  homes  to  en- 
gage in  a  common  task.     Clear  writing  and  speaking,  wide  famil- 
iarity with  books  and  men,  moderation,  logic,  reverence  and  sound 
patriotism  are  the  principal  acquisitions  of  college  training.     It 
is  fashionable  among  certain  educators  to  decry  the  high  school, 
and  from  the  dictatorial  point  of  view  of  the  makers  of  entrance 
examinations  much  criticism  is  justifiable.     But  wherefore  should 
the  high   school   be   controlled   by   mere   university   or  technical 
folk  ?     It  is  torn  within  and  without :  by  losing  many  students 
before  graduation ;  by  internal  protest  against  the  demands  of  the 
entrance  examinations ;  by  external  conflicting  demands  and  pro- 
tests for  and  against  vocation  studies,  to  make  the  schools  more 
popular.     The  high  school  covers  the  critical  years  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen,  the  true  college  years,  where  youth  and  manhood  or 
womanhood,  meet.     It  is  manned  by  college  graduates,  good  men 
teachers,  who  are  paid  to  teach.     It  has  large  buildings,  labora- 
tories and  available  libraries,  vacant  all  summer  and  in  afternoon 
and  evening  hours.     It  commands  distributed  local  interest  in 
money-giving  for  education  because  it  is  public  and  republican, 
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as  does  no  other  educational  force  in  the  community.  I  believe 
that  the  American  high  school  is  ripe,  if  guided  aright,  to  become 
the  dominant  educational  power  in  this  country,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  develop,  within  a  very  few  years,  an  unquestioning  loyalty 
and  subservience  to  the  evolved  high  school,  on  the  part  both  of 
the  preparatory  schools  and  the  university — not  below  and  above, 
but  both  below. 

The  Massachusetts  College  project  is  outlined  at  length  in  a 
pamphlet  which  its  sponsors  are  glad  to  give  or  send  to  any  one  who 
asks  for  it.  Those  sponsors  are  Messrs.  Barbour,  Crocker  and 
Martin  of  Boston,  Professors  Ropes  and  Hanus  of  Harvard,  Mr. 
Orr,  ]Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks  and  myself.  A  letter  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  objects  contemplated,  belief  in  the  experiment, 
willingness  to  serve  as  Advisers  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
and  to  receive  properly  qualified  students  in  their  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  has  been  signed  by  sixteen  college  presidents  led 
by  President  Lowell.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  the  winter  of  1910,  which  will  become  effective 
when  $500,000  has  been  subscribed.  A  first  subscription  of 
$100,000  is  promised. 

Massachusetts  College  proposes: — 

To  give  in  this  State  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees,,  under  an 
endowment,  and  "in  accordance  with  current  college  standards." 

To  establish  a  number  of  college  faculties  in  several  urban 
centres. 

To  create  departments  of  learning  and  a  central  faculty  con- 
sisting of  heads  of  departments,  to  administer  the  teaching,  and 
recommend  appointments. 

To  maintain  a  central  office,  probably  in  Boston,  for  trustees 
and  executive  officers. 

To  divide  the  whole  year  into  three  terms  of  fifteen  weeks  each, 
with  short  vacations  in  winter,  spring  and  summer. 

To  give  a  college  course  in  high  schools,  afternoons,  evenings 
and  all  day  in  the  summer  term. 

To  establish  fixed  charges  by  subject  or  term  for  special  and 
regular  students,  each  subject  having  three  exercises  per  week, 
two  by  a  faculty  teacher  and  one  a  written  exrcise  conducted  by 
assistants  and  thereafter  marked. 

To  utilize  a  visiting  staff  of  university  teachers  or  a  resident 
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staff  of  high  school  tachers,  as  they  may  be  available  and  suitable, 
but  not  to  depend  on  them. 

To  so  regulate  the  fees,  amounting  to  about  $50.  per  annum  for 
each  regular  student,  that  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  will  be 
paid  by  means  of  fees,  and  much  of  the  income  of  the  endowment 
will  go  for  Junior  and  Senior  scholarships  for  students  of  the 
college  sent  to  gTaduate  in  older  institutions. 

To  recruit  the  endowment  by  securing  by  gift  $100,000  at  each 
large  faculty  center. 

To  protect  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  standards  by  a  Committee  on 
Degrees  appointed  by  the  College  Presidents  of  Massachusetts 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  a  project  at  length.  I  will 
answer  in  advance,  as  well  as  I  can,  one  or  two  questions  which 
are  sure  to  arise.  There  are  of  course  many  difficulties,  some  of 
which  were  thrashed  out  when  the  matter  was  before  the  legis- 
lature. The  scheme  as  a  whole,  however,  has  so  singularly  re- 
ceived almost  unanimous  approval  of  parents,  legislators,  college 
men  and  teachers  that  it  would  seem  to  voice  a  hitherto  unuttered 
public  need  which  is  widely  felt.  It  has  not  yet  entered  upon  the 
experimental  stage,  but  President  Lowell  and  Dean  Ropes  are 
continuing  and  expanding  experiments  which  are  germane  to 
this  project. 

The  central  faculty  may  well  be  chiefly  an  administrative 
board,  and  made  up  of  Professors  in  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. How  to  constitute  the  local  faculties  is  a  question  requiring 
much  study.  Probably  nine  men  at  each  center  would  ordinarily 
serve,  supplemented  by  some  visiting  specialists.  The  nine  would 
cover  Ancient  Language,  Modern  Language,  Mathematics,  Econ- 
omics and  History,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  English  and  Phil- 
ology, Art-  and  Drawing,  N'atural  Science,  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology. These  professors  would  repeat  their  work  at  perhaps 
three  high  schools  within  range  by  tramways.  This  would  mean 
six  hours  teaching  per  week  for  the  faculty  members  in  each 
subject  taught.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  one  man  might  have 
to  lecture  three  hours  per  day  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  X, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Y,  and  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at 
Z.  He  would  be  giving  three  subjects  in  each  of  three  places. 
The   average  salary  of  faculty   teachers   has  been  estimated   at 
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$1800.  It  is  obvious  that  the  professor  would  not  be  a  college 
teacher  of  ample  scholarly  leisure.  Possibly,  however,  some 
university  teachers  now  have  their  time  almost  as  well  filled,  and 
yet  are  expected  to  write  books  besides.  The  servants  of  Massa- 
chusetts College  would  not  be  chosen  as  authors.  They  would  be 
expected  to  teach,  for  the  love  and  service  and  inspiration  of 
teaching. 

A  very  important  part  of  both  administration  and  teaching  must 
concern  the  assistants,  the  third-hour  exercises  in  each   subject, 
and  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  printed  blanks  in  all  subjects 
so    devised    that    weekly    written    evidence    of    work    by    each 
student   may    be    secured    and    placed    on    file.      There    are    va- 
rious possible   methods   for   this  work,    according  to   the   nature 
of    the    subject    taught,    such    as    problems,    translations,    com- 
positions,  and  questions  adapted   to  ycs-and-no   answers.    What- 
ever is   done   it  must  be   thought   out   and   made   systematic   in 
advance.     There  is  certainly  room  for  improvement  in  the  systems 
now  in  vogue  in  the  universities,    for  checking  attentively   the 
actual  work  which  students  are  doing.      Many  college  teachers 
think  such  detail  beneath  their  notice,  but  their  attitude  in  this 
respect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  man  of  business,  who 
wins  success  only  by  giving  close  attention  to  details  of  profitable 
organization.     The  average  pay  of  assistants  would  be  $900. 

An  objection  concerning  the  possible  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  the  A.  B.  degree  I  trust  will  not  be  raised  here.     It  has  been 
answered,  to  the  satisfaction  and  conversion  of  opponents,  at  sev- 
eral public  hearings.     Probably  no  large  number  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts  will  ever  graduate  in  one  year  from  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege.     No   one   wished   to   safeguard   the   degree  more   than   the 
framers  of  the  charter,  who  had  the  reform  of  the  A.  B.  degree 
primarily  in  mind,  mostly  themselves  Bachelors  of  Arts.      The 
long  academic  year,  weekly  exercises  and  rigorous  system  of  mark- 
ing were  devised  for  this  express  purpose.     Moreover  successful 
students  will  be  urged  to  finish  at  one  of  the  older  cx»lle^os  and 
will  be  paid  to  go  thither,  if  a  suitable  endowment  is  forthcoming 
for  Massachusetts  College. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  upon  all  educators  the  need  of 
doing  something  to  preserve  and  immortalize  our  New  England 
college  tradition.     The  college  today  is  suffering  absorption  into 
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the  university,  the  high  school  into  the  industrial  school.  The 
plan  here  outlined  is  not  fixed,  it  merely  attempts  to  crystalize 
a  principle  which  dates  from  the  requirements  of  our  forefathers 
who  founded  this  Republic.  Its  application  is  not  limited  to  this 
Commonwealth.  Money  is  needed  for  carrying  out  the  ISfew 
England  College  tradition,  for  I^ew  England  colleges  are  endowed 
colleges.  The  State  and  the  people  are  already  overtaxed.  Here 
is  a  project  which  should  be  practically  self-supporting,  which 
needs  three  million  dollars  for  assets,  and  a  sixth  of  that  sum  for 
starting.  As  compared  with  the  large  funds  of  the  older  univer- 
sities this  is  no  great  sum,  and  the  possible  results  are  incalculably 
far-reaching.  Let  us  unite  to  carry  forward  and  extend  to  all 
"New  England  the  advantages  of  the  higher  learning  which  leads 
to  sound  citizenship. 
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BY  PAUL  H.  HANUS,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

*"™«"n°'«""""«f  IKST  of  all,  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
I  ,       I   causes  that  have  obstructed  the  appropriate  devel- 

1  v4  i  opment  of  the  training  of  college-bred  teachers  in 
I       *  I   New  England,  and  elsewhere.     The  first  of  these 

^i»mittM«inHiiiiiiiiiit$  causes  is  Academic  indifference  or  hostility;  that 
I  I    is,  complacent  indifference  or  more  or  less  active 

1  I    hostility  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  college 

♦""""•""O""""""*  faculties.  Such  indifference  or  hostility  is  due 
largely  to  ignorance  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  technical 
training  for  teachers;  and  hence  can  be  dealt  with  like  all  other 
forms  of  ignorance,  that  is,  it  can  be  dispelled  by  information. 
Of  course  information  cannot  be  imparted  to  minds  that  neither 
desire  it  nor  perceive  their  need  of  it,  and  I  suspect  there  are 
such  minds  in  every  academic  faculty. 

But  naive  or  wilful  ignorance  is  serious  when  it  underlies 
action — or  inaction,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  the  naive  or  wil- 
fully ignorant  college  teacher  who  advises  one  of  his  students — 
a  prospective  teacher — not  to  study  education  because  he  "does 
not  need  it"  or  because  he  "will  waste  his  time"  if  he  does,  may 
do  that  future  teacher  and  the  cause  of  education  great  harm; 
for  he  assumes  that  a  teacher  does  not  need  to  study  the  problems 
he  will  be  required  to  solve,  or  that  the  study  of  educational 
problems  is  not  a  serious  study ;  and  both  these  assumptions  are 
not  only  not  justified  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  thoughtful 
teachers  now  in  service  (especially  in  regions  beyond  the  Hudson 
River  and  south  of  Long  Island  Sound),  but  the  experience  of 
such  teachers  effectually  disproves  those  assumptions.  Moreover, 
a  large  part  of  the  unsatisfactory  teaching  so  common  in  public 
and  private  secondary  schools  and  colleges  is  not  due  to  the 
teacher's  ignorance  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  but  to  a  failure  in 
pedagogical  technique  (teaching  and  management)  and  to  the 
teachers'  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  ultimate  educational  ques- 

*8tenographer's  report  revised. 
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tions  they  are  expected  to  solve — questions  of  the  real  efficacy  of 
the  work  they  are  doing  in  view  of  individual  needs,  contempo- 
rary social  needs  and  ideals,  and  permanent  human  values. 

Thoughtful  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  often  de- 
clare that  the  worst  teachers  are  found  in  the  colleges  and  the  high 
schools,  and  that  the  best  teaching  is  found  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Adequate  scholarship  is  not  often  lacking  in  a  college 
teacher's  equipment;  yet  poor  teaching  in  colleges  is  common. 
Inadequate  scholarship  is  unfortunately  too  often  a  defect  of  high 
school  teachers,  but  there  is  no  more  evidence  that  scholarship  and 
teaching  power  are  necessarily  associated  among  school  teachers 
than  among  college  teachers.  The  fact  is  that  an  insignificant 
number  of  college  teachers  and  a  relatively  small  number  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  have  studied  the  problems  of  education 
(teaching  included,  of  course) ;  while  a  large  proportion  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  have  done  so.  These  last,  in  spite  of  their  gen- 
erally limited  scholarship,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent 
to  judge,  more  often  better  teachers  than  their  colleagues  in  the 
public  or  private  high  schools — to  say  nothing  of  the  college 
teachers.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow  that  their  super- 
iority as  teachers  is  due  to  their  technical  training.  The  burden 
of  proof  to  the  contrary  is  on  those  who  deny  this  common  fact 
of  observation  and  experience. 

Another  obstruction  is  the  dead  weight  of  technically  un- 
trained principals  and  superintendents  now  in  service;  that  is, 
of  the  principals  and  superintendents  who  have  beaten  out  a  suc- 
cessful routine,  but  who  have  never  seriously  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  that  routine  either  before  entering  the  teaching  profession 
or  afterward,  who  are  sometimes  quite  unaware  that  education  is 
a  rationalized  endeavor;  that  its  organization  and  administration, 
its  programs  of  study,  and  its  whole  paraphernalia  of  equipment — 
buildings,  grounds,  apparatus  and  its  whole  regime,  may  be  tradi- 
tionally and  conventionally  acceptable  to  the  lay  public,  and  yet 
lack  the  vital  quality  of  a  refining,  unifying,  uplifting  force  in 
American  life ;  that  with  all  its  wealth  of  material  equipment  and 
its  smooth  running  machinery  a  school  or  school  system  may,  in 
short,  be  a  huge  bluff  because  it  lacks  the  vitalizing  quality  of  re- 
flective insight  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  school  officials  into 
what  the  schools  are  for,  and  the  cumulative  effect  on  the  pupils 
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of  that  insight  in  the  daily  work  of  every  teacher  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  management  of  his  pupils. 

What  I  have  just  said  will  not  be  misunderstood,  I  am  sure. 
It  does  not  apply  to  those  principals,  superintendents  and  teachers 
who  do  study  their  work  whether  they  entered  on  it  with  or  with- 
out technical  training.  Xew  England  is  fortunate  in  having 
many  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  whose  aims 
and  work  are  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  the  duties  com- 
mitted to  them.  They  are,  of  course,  what  they  are,  not  because 
of  a  lack  of  original  training  but  in  spite  of  it.  Moreover,  such 
men  are  often  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  technical 
training.  With  these  superintendents  and  principals  I  am  not 
now  concerned. 

I  am,  however,  directing  attention  to  those  superintendents  and 
principals  who  ignore  or  neglect  the  advantages  of  technical  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  their  young  teachers,  and  who  do  not  see  to  it 
that  all  their  teachers  appreciate  its  value.  Such  school  officials 
are  a  real  obstacle  to  professional  growth  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Happily,  their  number  is  diminishing  from  natural 
causes;  and  now  and  then  one  of  them  is  even  eliminated  from 
office  by  the  drastic  but  effective  action  of  disinterested  school 
committees  or  trustees  who  have  come  to  realize  the  difference 
between  the  superintendent  or  principal  they  need  and  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  they  have. 

These  untrained  and  indifferent  principals  and  superintendents 
naturally  fail  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  properly  trained 
teachers  (other  things  being  equal)  when  they  recommend 
teachers  for  employment;  and,  of  course,  they  do  not 
influence  their  boards  of  trustees  to  demand  such  discrimination. 
Hence,  when  a  scholarly,  young  college-bred  teacher  who  has  con 
scientiously  pursued  the  best  technical  training  accessible  to  him 
presents  himself  for  employment,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be  passed 
over  as  if  he  were  technically  untrained.  The  natural  result  of 
such  an  experience  is  to  cause  such  a  teacher  and  other  potentially 
conscientious  recruits  for  the  teaching  profession  to  be  repelled  by 
a  profession  that  is  officered  by  men  and  women  who  are  so  un- 
aware of  or  so  indifferent  to  their  responsibilities  as  to  set  no 
value  on  the  significance  of  technical  training  for  the  important 
calling  which  they  control  and  direct.    And  this  situation  is  a  very 
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serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  development  of  a  real 
teaching  profession;  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  relegating  the  teacher's  profession  to  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
skilled vocations.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  classification  of  the 
teacher's  calling  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  school  offi- 
cials and  school  officers  now  under  consideration. 

In  all  this  I  do  not  intend  to  ignore  or  palliate  the  real  weak- 
ness of  past  or  contemporary  college  and  university  attempts  to 
provide  satisfactory  technical  training  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents.  Where  such  weakness  exists,  it  consists  in 
the  teaching  force  or  equipment  of  the  department  or  both.  Where 
the  college  teachers  of  Education  themselves  lack  scholarship  and 
adequate  technical  training  and  experience,  as  they  sometimes  do ; 
and  where  the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  schools  and  school 
systems  in  operation  are  meager  or  wanting;  and  where  satis- 
factory opportunity  for  practice  teaching,  under  direction,  for 
neophytes,  are  not  provided;  and  where  the  teaching  staff  is  too 
small  to  cover  adequately  the  instruction  offered,  there  weaknesses 
are  sure  to  exist.  Some  of  these  weaknesses  are  not  peculiar  to 
university  departments  of  Education,  but  some  adverse  and  purely 
destructive  critics  seem  to  think  that  the  departments  of  Education 
themselves  are  responsible  for  these  weaknesses.  This  responsi- 
bility, for  the  most  part  as  T  have  intimated  above,  lies  elsewhere. 
They  are  real  weaknesses,  however,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  any 
given  case,  they  tend  to  discredit  the  important  work  departments 
of  Education  have  to  do.  So  much  for  preliminaries.  I  must 
make  the  most  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  in  discussing  the  essen- 
tial minimum  of  training  for  college-bred  teachers.  Of  course, 
the  training  of  college-bred  teachers  includes  scholarship — scholar- 
ship that  must  be  both  broad,  and  in  some  one  direction  at  least, 
deep.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
question,  because  we  all  agree  about  it.  I  should,  however,  like 
to  dispose  of  one  bugaboo,  which,  I  am  afraid,  still  lingers  in  the 
limbo  of  the  academic  mind,  whether  in  school  or  college — namely, 
that  those  who  advocate  technical  training  for  teachers  cherish  the 
secret  belief  that  technical  training  can  take  the  place  of  scholar- 
ship. IsTothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  And  with  that  state- 
ment, I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  go  on  to  other  topics  of 
more  importance. 
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There  is  another  error,  which  seems  to  clog  the  minds  of  school 
and  college  teachers,  and  which  must  be  disposed  of  briefly.  It 
is  this:  that  any  man  who  possesses  scholarship  can  teach — that 
every  fledgling  bachelor  of  arts  or  doctor  of  philosophy  is  a  new 
Minerva,  sprung  ready-armed  for  the  teaching  he  is  to  do  from 
the  Jovian  head  of  specialized  scholarship.  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  single  fallacy  has  been  more  often  disproved  by  actual  exper- 
ience than  that.  We  therefore  justly  contend  that  teaching  power 
and  specialized  scholarship  do  not  necessarily  go  together. 

There  is  also  another  error  that  needs  to  be  disposed  of — a 
very  old  fallacy.  It  is  this :  that  teachers — all  of  them — are  bom, 
not  made.  While  I  suppose  some  are  born  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession— I  hope  they  are — we  have  no  more  reason  to  expect  that 
its  members  will  all  be  born  teachers  than  we  have  to  suppose  that 
all  engineers  are  born  engineers,  all  lawyers  born  lawyers, 
or  all  physicians  born  physicians.  We  welcome  the  born 
teacher  when  he  appears,  just  as  we  welcome  the  man  bom 
to  any  other  profession.  More  than  that,  we  concede  his  high 
efficiency.  We  do  contend,  however,  that  even  the  born  teacher 
gains  incredibly  by  studying  the  profession  to  which  he  devotes 
himself.  Do  you  suppose  that  Paderewski,  who  is  certainly  a 
born  musician,  did  not  gain  enormously  by  studying  his  profes- 
sion, including  its  technique? 

One  other  misconception  which  is  common  in  the  academic 
mind  must  be  disposed  of,  namely,  that  the  study  of  teaching  and 
management  is  the  whole  of  the  study  of  Education;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  teacher's  technical  training  begins  and  ends  with  the 
study  of  methods  of  teaching  and  management.  The  study  of 
teaching  and  management  is  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's 
technical  training ;  but  it  is  no  more  the  whole  of  it  than  the  study 
of  homiletics  is  the  whole  of  a  divinity  student's  training;  or 
than  pleading  in  moot  court  cases  is  the  whole  of  a  lawyer's 
training.  What  thoughtful  advocates  of  the  training  of  teachers 
contend  is,  that  by  making  the  teacher  aware  of  the  difficulties 
he  is  to  meet — by  studying  them  with  him — he  is  prepared  in 
advance  to  meet  these  difficulties  as  they  arise.  Of  course,  a 
teacher  may,  and  now  generally  must,  learn  to  teach  only  by  ex- 
perience, if  he  learns  at  all.  But  we  contend  that,  unless  a  man 
is  prepared  by  training  to  minimize  the  inevitable  blunders  of 
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inexperience,  he  learns  only  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils  and  his 
subject — and  that  this  is  a  wasteful  procedure,  and  often  a  per- 
version of  the  pupil's  opportunity. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  teacher's  technical  training  necessar- 
ily includes  scholarship,  which  must  be  broad,  and  in  one  direc- 
tion at  least,  deep.  I  have  in  another  place  indicated  what  the 
details  of  this  scholarship  should  be.  In  a  paper  which  I  con- 
tributed to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  1907,  I  indicated  what,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  the  general  and  special  scholarship  of  a  boy 
from  the  time  he  enters  the  secondary  school  until  he  reaches  the 
threshold  of  his  profession,  and  what  it  seems  to  me  the  essential 
minimum  of  his  technical  training  ought  to  be.  I  have  not  space 
for  these  details  now ;  but  let  me  repeat  once  more  that  the  schol- 
arship of  a  high  school  teacher  should  be  broad,  and  in  one  direc- 
tion at  least,  deep:  broad,  to  give  him  intellectual  sympathy — an 
intellectual  horizon — and  to  enable  him  to  appreciate,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  what  other  subjects  besides  his  own  may  contribute 
to  the  education  of  boys  and  girls;  and  it  ought  to  be  deep,  in 
some  one  subject  at  least,  that  he  may  feel  the  enthusiasm  of  schol- 
arship, and  in  order  that  he  may  impart  some  of  this  enthusiasm 
to  his  pupils.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  a  man  can  teach  what  he 
does  not  know. 

But  the  vei*y  fact  that  a  man  is  to  be  a  teacher  implies  that  he 
must  be  something  more  than  a  scholar,  important  as  scholarship 
is.  The  first  duty  of  ev^ery  teacher  is  to  be  a  good  teacher  as  soon 
as  possible — and  as  good  a  teacher  as  possible.  I  have  said  noth- 
ing about  the  teacher's  personal  qualities,  important  as  they  are. 
We  are  assuming  satisfactory  personal  qualities;  we  are  assum- 
ing that  we  are  dealing  with  a  man  whose  views  of  life  are  broad ; 
we  are  assuming  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  intellectual 
pedant  or  a  moral  prig ;  we  are  assuming  that  we  are  dealing  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  my  task  is  not  to  discuss  these  aspects  of 
the  teacher's  equipment,  but  to  point  out,  so  far  as  I  can,  how  we 
may  develop  to  the  fullest  efficiency  the  prospective  teacher  who 
possesses  satisfactory  personal  qualities  and  adequate  scholarship, 
and  make  of  him  the  best  teacher  we  can,  considering  his  native 
endowment,  his  industry,  and  his  opportunities. 

IN'ow,  I  have  just  said  that  the  first  duty  of  every  teacher  is  to 
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know  how  to  teach.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  every  dull  or 
pointless  recitation  is  a  perversion  of  opportunity  that  may  never 
be  made  good.  Unsatisfactory  teaching  hampers  and  repels  even 
the  most  earnest  pupil.  The  mischief  is  that  the  teacher  fails  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  see  the  world  through  his  subject  and  to  give 
him  some  incipient  command  over  the  world,  so  far  as  that  sub- 
ject can  afford  it.  Just  what  that  means  and  how  he  may  learn 
to  do  it  with  increasing  efficiency  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  know. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  be  a  good  teacher  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  best  way  to  learn  to  be  a  good  teacher  is  to 
study  the  teaching  of  those  who  can  teach,  and  to  practice  teach- 
ing— both  under  direction.  By  such  study  and  practice  the 
teacher's  command  of  the  technique  of  his  calling  begins  to  de- 
velop, the  habit  of  thoughtful  self-criticism  is  gradually  estab- 
lished, and  the  foundation  for  progressive  skill  is  laid.  Not  long 
ago,  I  visited  the  classroom  of  an  untrained  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. He  was  a  young  Ph.  D.  His  method  of  teaching  con- 
sisted in  having  the  pupils  write  on  the  board  a  number  of  ex- 
amples, which  the  pupils  solved,  or  attempted  to  solve.  If  one 
made  a  mistake,  another  pupil  was  told  to  solve  that  problem. 
N^othing  else  was  done  during  the  entire  period.  Those  who  got 
on,  got  on;  those  who  didn't  get  on,  didn't  get  on.  The  teacher 
told  me  at  the  end  of  the  period — he  was  more  or  less  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  work  going  on  there,  and  of  the  boredom 
which  was  everywhere  evident — "This  is  not  the  place  for  me ;  I 
ought  to  be  teaching  in  college!"  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
provided  in  every  university  or  college,  a  department  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  with  satisfactory  courses  in  the  technique 
of  classroom  teaching  and  management.  Then,  accompanying 
these,  or  immediately  following  them — better  accompanying — 
there  ought  to  be  practice  teaching,  under  satisfactory  supervision. 
But  a  teacher's  training  is  very  inadequate  if  it  is  limited 
merely  to  technique ;  he  must  know  his  pupils  as  well  as  his  sub- 
ject and  how  to  teach  it.  It  is  his  duty  to  learn  all  he  can  about 
children  and  youth.  He  needs,  in  other  words,  to  have  the  de- 
veloped habit — based  on  appropriate  study — of  studying  youth 
in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  studying  the  youth  he  is  teach- 
ing, because,  when  it  comes  to  teaching,  he  is  not  teaching  youth  in 
general,  he  is  teaching  John  or  Mary  or  William.     The  insight 
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he  gains  into  the  general  nature  of  children  and  youth  will,  how- 
ever, help  him  to  understand  the  particular  youth  with  whom  he 
is  concerned  at  any  given  time.  There  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  assigning  and  hearing  lessons  and  teaching  boys  and  girls. 
The  pupil's  mistakes  are  quite  as  important  as  his  successes.  The 
pupil's  mistake  is  the  teacher's  opportunity;  it  is  the  teacher's 
business  of  course,  to  lead  the  bewildered,  or  erring,  or  baffled 
pupil  to  successful  achievement;  and  that  is  not  the  thing  that 
the  teacher  without  training  is  likely  to  learn  very  soon.  That 
dogmatic  statement  is  abundantly  attested  by  experience.  My 
contention,  then,  is  that  the  training  of  teachers  includes  courses 
in  what  may  be  called  the  study  of  children  and  adolescents.  This 
is  the  field  of  educational  psychology,  including  the  psychology 
of  adolescence.  Most  of  the  attempts  up  to  the  present  moment  in 
writing  educational  psychology — not  all  of  them — have  been  made 
by  professors  of  psychology  who  have  cast  a  casual  glance  at  the 
schools,  and  thereupon  written  what  they  believe  to  be  educa- 
tional psychology.  While  some  of  this  literature  is  good,  much 
of  it  is  justly  under  suspicion.  ISTevertheless,  we  have  enough 
that  is  good  to  make  it  well  worth  the  young  teacher's  while  to 
acquaint  himself  with  it.  He  thereby  develops  in  advance  the 
habit  of  psychologizing  with  respect  to  his  pupils — of  seeking  to 
understand  each  of  them,  and  of  adapting  his  instruction  and  man- 
agement to  their  unfolding  interests,  insights,  and  powers. 

But  the  young  teacher's  horizon  is  still  too  narrow  if  his  train- 
ing is  limited  to  technique  and  the  study  of  youth. 

He  ought  to  study  his  school  as  a  social  institution.  What  is 
this  school  for  ?  What  function  does  the  high  school,  with  its  ex- 
pensive and  elaborate  equipment,  serve,  and  what  is  my  part  in 
it?  Or,  if  it  is  a  private  school,  what  justifies  the  existence  of 
my  school  ?  In  other  words,  what  are  the  ultimate  educational 
problems  to  be  solved  ?  What  education  ought  the  school  to  pro- 
vide, in  view  of  the  nature  and  capacities  of  children  and  youth, 
contemporary  social  conditions,  and  permanent  human  values, 
out  of  which  educational  needs  grow?  Shall  I  merely  follow  the 
routine  of  established  practice,  or  is  it  my  business  to  rationalize 
that  routine?  One  of  our  progressive  school  superintendents, 
Dr.  Spaulding,  of  ISTewton,  published  a  pamphlet  not  long  ago, 
on  the  cover  of  which  he  printed:  What  are  you  doing?    Why  are 
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you  doing  it?  Why  do  you  do  it  like  that?  It  seems  to  me  de- 
cidedly worth  while,  if  we  want  to  develop  the  real  teacher,  to 
have  him  grapple  with  these  questions,  because  they  reach  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I  remember  some  time  ago  I  said  to 
a  prominent  secondary  school  teacher  that  I  thought  it  a  good 
thing  for  a  teacher  to  clarify  his  mind  concerning  his  ultimate 
aims,  i.  e.,  what  he  really  wanted  his  pupil  to  accomplish  under 
his  guidance.  He  said,  "Aims  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am 
teaching  algebra.  I  don't  know  why  1  teach  it.  It  is  in  the  course 
of  study,  and  I  am  here  to  make  the  pupils  learn  it."  Was  that 
a  satisfactory  professional  attitude  ?  Under  such  circumstances 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  may  be  working  conscientiously,  but 
they  are  working  blindly;  and  the  public  will  be  sure  to  find  it 
out.  The  real  teacher  must  be  conscious  of  the  value,  the  power 
of  what  he  is  doing;  his  resources  should  be  just  as  conspicuous 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  solve  educational  problems  as  are  the 
resources  of  the  engineer,  or  the  lawyer  or  the  physician,  or  the 
men  of  any  other  profession  in  the  face  of  their  problems.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  expect  a  man  to  possess  resources  in  the  field 
of'  education,  unless  he  has  taken  pains  to  acquire  them.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  must  study  his  school  as  well  as 
the  subjects  he  teaches,  the  technique  of  class-room  teaching  and 
management,  and  his  pupils.  If  he  does,  and  his  colleagues  do 
it  too,  all  the  teachers  in  that  school  will  work  for  common  ends, 
and  the  value  of  their  work  for  every  pupil  will  be  vastly  aug- 
mented. I  called  your  attention  a  while  ago  to  the  fact  that  a 
school  may  be  a  huge  bluff,  because  it  is  merely  following  a  con- 
ventional routine,  instead  of  being  vitalized  by  the  insight  of  the 
teachers, — an  insight  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  they  are  concerned.  Such  an  insight  into  the 
commonplaces  of  their  routine  overcomes  the  deadening  influence 
of  that  routine  and  supplies  daily  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  fresh  effort. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that  education  is  the  most 
important  function  of  society.  I  suppose  we  may  believe  that.  If 
we  do,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  for  teachers  to  study  that  edu- 
cation and  see  whether  they  are  meeting  their  high  responsibil- 
ities. The  distinction  that  I  am  making  all  the  time,  of  course, 
is  the  distinction  between  the  routine  worker — the  maa  who  is 
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content  to  follow  his  occupation  mechanically — on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  man  who  aspires  to  see  the  significance  and  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  his  work,  and  governs  himself  accordingly.  So 
I  insist  that  the  high  school  teacher  or  the  college-bred  teacher 
needs  to  study  his  school  as  a  social  institution,  in  order  to  see 
what  the  needs  are  which  the  school  should  meet  today,  and 
whether  his  institution  is  meeting  these  needs. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  special  duty  of  the  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  principals  and  superin- 
tendents, to  make  this  effort.  The  school  is  the  institution  set 
apart  by  society  for  education.  The  community  wants  good 
schools ;  since  it  can  not  know  what  good  schools  are,  in  detail,  it 
asks  the  teaching  profession  to  provide  them.  When  the  com- 
munity wants  good  railroads  or  good  hospitals  it  seeks  the  expert 
in  the  corresponding  profession,  turns  the  work  over  to  him,  and 
holds  him  responsible  for  the  result.  And  because  the  com- 
munity knows  that  the  expert  has  the  technical  resources  that 
only  training  can  give,  it  has  confidence  in  him  and  his  work.  So 
it  should  be  in  education. 

I  shall  have  to  refer  to  one  thing  more,  at  least.  A  young 
teacher's  training  is  still  too  narrow  if  it  consists  of  the  study  of 
technique,  of  the  study  of  children  and  youth  and  of  the  study  of 
the  school  as  a  social  institution.  His  profession  has  a  great  his- 
tory. The  history  of  education  is  certainly  no  less  interesting 
or  important  than  is  the  history  of  government,  or  the  history  of 
industry,  and  certainly  it  has  as  many  lessons  for  the  present  gen- 
eration in  the  field  which  it  occupies.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
an  alleged  history  of  education,  consisting  of  a  little  about  Plato, 
a  little  about  Aristotle,  a  little  about  Pestalozzi,  about  Froebel,  or 
Herbart,  or  Herbart  Spencer.  Educational  biography  is  not  educa- 
tional history,  any  more  than  biography  is  history.  What  we  want, 
of  course,  is  such  a  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  a  period  as  will 
make  clear  what  the  educational  needs  of  that  time  were,  and  such 
a  study  of  the  educational  institutions  as  will  make  clear  what  their 
merits  and  defects  were;  and  such  a  study  of  the  educational 
writings  of  those  who  represent  the  best  educational  thought  of 
the  time  as  will  enable  us  to  pass  in  review  the  world's  thought  in 
education. 

There  are  other  important  aspects  of  technical  training  for 
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education  as  a  profession ;  but  T  will  only  add  in  passing  that  the 
efficient  principal  or  superintendent  of  schools  no  more  follows 
routine  than  does  the  leader  in  any  other  profession.  Man  is 
likely  to  repeat  his  models,  whatever  they  happen  to  be;  if  they 
happen  to  have  been  good,  he  will  go  on  well  enough  for  a  time, 
until  he  has  beaten  out  a  fairly  successful  routine ;  thereafter,  he 
is  likely  to  harden ;  he  makes  no  more  progress  unless  he  is  one  of 
those  rare  persons  who  is  born  to  his  profession.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  principals  and  superintendents  do  not  evolve  by 
chance  any  more  than  classroom  teachers,  unless  we  believe  in  the 
absurd  proposition  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  large 
number  of  professionally  helpless,  timid,  and  subservient  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents ;  unless  we  believe  that  good  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  are  evolved  only  by  chance,  by  a  process 
of  natural  selection, — the  fit  alone  being  chosen  from  among  the 
teachers  by  the  invariably  wise  and  disinterested  appointing  power ; 
and  that  experienced  teachers  who  aspire  to  leadership  in  their 
profession  can  not  develop  conscious  professional  resources  by 
prolonged  and  systematic  study,  i.  e.,  by  acquiring  the  habit, 
under  guidance,  while  still  fairly  young,  of  thoughtful  reflection 
on  the  educational  and  administrative  problems  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  solve. 

The  duty  of  the  College  and  the  University  in  the  matter  of 
technical  training  for  the  hundreds  of  teachers  they  send  forth 
every  year  is  plain.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  be  more  conscious 
of  that  duty  in  the  future  than  many  of  them  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  that  they  may  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
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f iiiiaiiHinim.t|HERE     are     many    needs    of     the     schools    upon 

I  which  we  can  all  agree.  I  suppose  we  should  be 
g  in  substantial  agreement  that  the  schools  need 
I  better  buildings, — better  seating,  light  and  ven- 
^]iiiHiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiii(^  tilation ;  that  they  need  closer  medical  inspection, — 
i  I    much  more  attention  in  general  and  in  particular 

I  i   to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children;  that  they 

<f»iiiiiiiiiHaiiiiiiiiiiiic«|»  need  more  unity  and  at  the  same  time  more 
diversity  in  their  courses  of  study;  less  formalism,  less  routine, 
more  reality  in  all  their  work;  that  there  is  need  of  more  motive 
in  the  teaching  and  in  the  learning;  that  there  is  need  of  more 
attention  being  given  to  the  moral  side  of  a  child's  education, 
need  of  more  soul  culture ;  and  in  many  other  particulars,  I 
think  we  could  agree  as  to  the  needs. 

But  large  as  is  the  list  of  needs  upon  which  we  can  agree,  there 
is  an  even  larger  one  in  reference  to  which  we  should  find  in  a 
gathering  of  this  kind,  disagreement. 

Some  of  you  feel  that  there  is  great  need  of  more  and  better 
manual  training;  and  in  that  group  we  should  find  disagreement 
as  to  the  kind  and  place  of  this  teaching.  Some  of  you  would 
emphasize  vocational  education,  but  you  would  disagree  as  to 
how  this  was  to  be  secured.  Some  want  the  shop  conditions 
brought  into  the  school;  some,  the  school  taken  into  the  shop; 
while  some  of  us  believe  with  all  our  hearts  that  the  school  and 
the  shop  must  both  be  utilized  if  the  education  is  to  be  made  most 
profitable.  Some  believe  that  a  special  type  of  school  must  be 
evolved,  distinct  from  the  general  scheme  of  administration;  and 
some  believe  that  the  greatest  need  is  to  prevent  that  division. 

Some  believe  that  we  have  more  need  of  the  kindergarten 
spirit  and  methods  through  all  the  grades;  others,  that  we  need 
to  get  rid  of  what  we  already  have.  Some,  that  we  have  need  of 
more  play ;  others,  more  need  of  work. 

Some  feel  that  in  the  cause  of  education  there  is  need  of  more 
music  and  art ;  others,  of  more  history  and  science ;  some,  that 
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more  attention  should  be  given  to  modern  languages;  others,  that 
the  great  need  is  a  revival  in  the  study  and  appreciation  of  the 
ancient  classics. 

One  group  believes  that  the  colleges  should  fix  the  standard  for 
admission;  another,  the  preparatory  schools.  Some  believe  that 
the  great  need  is  to  have  the  college  recognize  all  serious  study 
in  whatever  direction  as  a  preparation  for  advance  work;  others, 
that  we  need  to  hold  very  closely  to  the  time  honored  and  well 
established  lines  of  study  as  the  only  preparation  which  the  col- 
lege can  utilize  or  for  which  it  can  give  credit. 

I  might  continue  the  enumeration  till  our  disagreements  would 
outnumber  our  agreements  as  to  "What  the  Schools  ISTeed" ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  substantial  gain  could  be  made  only  by  getting 
together  and  deciding  upon  the  great  needs, — for  the  time  being, 
subordinating  the  disagreements  to  the  agreements. 

And  so  for  this  morning  let  us  assume  that  we  have  agreed  to 
forget  our  disagreements  and  all  together  emphasize  what,  I  think 
can  be  accepted  by  all  as  the  Greatest  ISTeed  of  the  Schools, — the 
one  thing  which  will  help  most  to  solve  the  other  needs ;  to  bring 
order  out  of  disorder;  to  secure  unity  with  diversity;  to  make 
most  effective  the  work  of  the  schools  in  producing  an  education, 
broad,  liberal,  varied,  and  fundamentally  sound, — an  education 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state  and  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of 
the  state. 

And  this  need,  is  the  need  of  better  teachers  and  better  super- 
intendents— this,  is  what  the  schools  need  most  of  all. 

The  subject  as  originally  given  to  me  by  your  President  was 
a  little  broader  than  the  wording  upon  the  printed  program.  It 
read  like  this: — "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  and  Superinten- 
dents in  the  Public  Schools."  It  was  upon  this  subject  that  I 
began  my  study  of  "What  the  Schools  JSTeed,"  and  with  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  hold  to  that  as  the  wording  of  the  general  topic 
under  which  I  shall  develop  what  I  may  have  to  say,  considering 
briefly,  superintendents,  and  then  more  fully,  the  needs  in  regard 
to  high  school  teachers — referring  only  incidentally  to  teachers 
of  other  grades  or  departments. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  a  journey  of  some  three  thousand 
miles  largely  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  town  where  the  schools 
had  been  attracting  much  attention.    I  had  spent  a  very  profitable 
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morning,  inspecting  the  various  features  of  the  work  which 
seemed  to  be  really  significant.  During  the  noon  intermission,  I 
had  wandered  about  the  town  and  later  at  lunch,  said  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  "What  is  the  chief  business  of  this  town?" 
"Oh !  going  to  school,"  he  replied  with  a  smile. 

I  wish  to  lay  down  as  the  First  Great  ISTeed : — a  realizing  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  chief  business  of  any  town  or 
city  is  education;  that  it  is  a  business  that  pays;  and  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  invest  capital  in  that  business. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Arkansas  in  commending  the  work 
of  the  newly  created  commission  for  the  study  of  educational 
conditions  in  that  state — on  June  8,  1910,  adopted  in  one  of  the 
planks  of  its  platform  this: — "Ignorance  is  a  greater  Burden  to 
a  State  than  Taxation." 

Once  this  first  fundamental  need  is  realized,  other  needs  will 
be  met,  for  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of 
securing  better  superintendents  and  teachers  is  the  small  salary 
that  tends  to  repel  rather  than  attract  the  kind  of  ability  which 
is  needed  in  the  teaching  profession. 

And  the  Second  'Need  is  like  unto  the  first,  a  more  general 
realization  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  teaching  and  super- 
intending schools  is  a  profession. 

We  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  this,  and  have  made  some 
headway;  but  we  are  still  in  practice  far  from  making  good  our 
claims  in  this  direction.  In  most  states  the  fact  is  recognized  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practice  on  the  teeth  of  children  un- 
less he  has  first  been  examined,  found  competent  and  has  secured 
a  license  to  engage  in  the  work.  We  require  physicians  and  drug- 
gists, as  well  as  would-be-lawyers,  to  appear  before  a  competent 
state  tribunal  and  show  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  profession  which  they  wish  to  enter.  The  men  who 
run  the  engines  and  boilers  in  our  school  buildings  are  not  allowed 
to  begin  a  work  which  will  endanger  the  lives  and  health  of  chil- 
dren without  first  showing  to  boards  of  examiners — in  most 
states — that  they  possess  the  required  knowledge  and  skill. 

But  in  regard  to  teachers, — especially  superintendents  and  high 
school  teachers — very  few  states  so  far  seem  to  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  prescribe  any  special  qualifications,  or  to  attempt 
to  find  out  under  any  general  state  requirement  whether  they 
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possess  the  requisite  knowledge  for  work  which  demands  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  the  broadest  culture. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  mere  question  of  examinations  and  the 
granting  of  state  certificates  will  not  in  itself  create  a  teach- 
ing profession,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  may  be  made  a  power- 
ful means  for  bringing  about  that  result — by  helping  to  fix  a 
standard,  and  to  so  regulate  the  matter  that  those  who  meet  that 
standard  shall  come  to  feel  themselves  as  belonging  to  a  profession, 
and  shall  be  so  recognized  by  the  public. 

In  considering  this  question  of  the  preparation  of  superinten- 
dents and  high  school  teachers,  I  wanted  to  view  it  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island,  or  New 
England  even.  I  wanted  to  see  it  in  its  relation  to  the  entire 
country — as  it  affects  American  education.  I  accordingly 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  tha  superintendents  of  the  pul)lic 
schools  in  each  of  the  states,  asking: 

"1.  (a)  Whether  any  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  your  state 
which  prescribes  the  qualifications  necessary  for: — 
(1)  a  city;  (2)  a  town;  (3)  a  county  superintendent. 

(b)  If  so,  what  the  requirements  are  in  each  case. 

(c)  Whether    special    or    professional    preparation    on    the 

part  of  the  superintendent  is  required  by  either  the 
state  or  the  more  important  cities. 

(d)  Whether  any  opportunity  is  offered  in  your  state  for 

the   special   training  of   those   who  expect   to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  school  supervision. 
2.     (a)     Whether  there  has  been  any  legislation  prescribing  the 
qualifications  for  a  high  school  teacher. 

(b)  If  so,  what? 

(c)  WTiat,  if  any  opportunity,  is  offered  for  the  professional 

or  special  training  of  high  school  teachers?" 

Forty-two   (42)   replies  were  received. 
First  :  In  Regard  to  Superintendents  : 

A  consideration  of  these  replies,  first  with  reference  to  super- 
intendents, showed  that  two-thirds  of  the  states  prescribe  no 
qualifications  whatever  for  superintendents.  A  number  of  the 
western  and  southern  states  require  the  county  superintendent 
to  be  a  holder  of  some  form  of  teacher's  certificate.  For  town 
and  city  superintendent  there  seems  to  be  very  little  effective 
regulation  in  the  matter  of  qualifications. 
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Ten  states,  mostly  in  the  west,  require  the  superintendent  to 
hold  some  form  of  teacher's  certificate. 

Indiana  prescribes  a  teacher's  certificate  if  the  superintendent 
does  any  teaching. 

In  Minnesota,  all  superintendents  must  be  graduates  of  the 
State  University  or  an  accredited  college,  or  must  be  the  holder 
of  a  professional  certificate  obtained  by  examination. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  they  must  be  holders  of  certificates 
which  would  entitle  them  to  serve  as  high  school  principals. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  require 
superintendents  of  ''districts"  receiving  "state  aid,"  to  be  holders 
of  supervisory  certificates  issued  by  the  state  authorities. 

New  York  also  prescribes  the  certificates  necessary  for  a  dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Pennsylvania  requires  all  superintendents  to  be  holders  of 
state  certificates  but  the  qualifications  necessary  for  obtaining 
these  certificates  are  far  from  ideal. 

New  Jersey  prescribes  a  state  certificate  of  a  high  grade  for 
all  the  city  and  county  superintendents,  with  qualifications  some- 
what similar  to  the  requirements  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

But  to  Rhode  Island  alone  has  been  left  the  specific  recognition 
of  the  work  of  superintending,  by  prescribing  that  "No  person 
shall  be  employed  as  superintendent  of  schools"  unless  a  holder 
of  a  regular  superintendent's  certificate  issued  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  which  the  qual- 
ifications— profession,  scholastic,  experience — are  prescribed  by 
the  State  authorities.  This  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  May  1, 
1908,  and  the  Rules  of  the  State  Board  prescribing  the  qualifi- 
cations adopted  the  following  July,  are  the  first  state  recognition 
upon  a  comprehensive  and  effective  basis  of  the  distinct  profes- 
sional character  of  a  superintendent's  work,  and  the  need  of 
requiring  sufficient  evidence  that  those  who  are  to  engage  in  that 
work,  possess  the  required  qualifications. 

Two  quotations,  one  from  an  eastern  and  one  from  a  western 
state,  are  significant.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Maryland 
replying  to  question  "1,"  says: — 

"No.     Several  attempts  have  been  made,  all  of  which  have  failed." 

The  superintendent  of  the  State  of  Washington  says: — 
"All  questions  answered  in  the  negative." 
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These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  issue  at  least  is  not  a 
sectional  one. 

The  replies  to  "b"  show  very  little  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  superintendents  for  their  work.  Many 
of  the  states  report  "l^o  provision;"  many  others  report  "special 
courses  at  the  normal  school,"  "summer  institutes" ;  others, 
"courses  in  education"  at  private  or  endowed  colleges.  But  out- 
side of  Teachers'  College,  (New  York)  and  some  six  or  eight 
other  colleges  or  universities,  which  are  making  a  really  serious 
attempt  to  provide  courses  in  the  history  and  science  of  education 
and  their  application  to  present  day  problems  of  administration, 
there  are  no  opportunities  for  superintendents  now  in  the  work 
or  for  young  men  who  are  intending  to  enter  this  field  to  make 
any  adequate  preparation  for  the  most  important  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions— a  profession  which  demands  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill — a  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  particular 
work  to  be  undertaken  as  well  as  the  broad,  general  culture  which 
the  colleges  have  been  giving  to  the  men  now  in  the  profession. 

Second:  High  School  Teachers: 

A  consideration  of  the  replies  with  reference  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  high  school  teachers  shows  a  less  satisfactory  condition 
of  affairs  than  for  superintendents  even.  Less  than  twelve  states 
require  any  special  qualifications  in  a  high  school  teacher  over 
that  required  of  teachers  in  the  most  elementary  schools.  This 
would  not  be  so  serious  were  it  not  for  the  low  standard  of  qual- 
ifications required,  in  many  cases,  of  teachers  for  these  elementary 
positions. 

Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana  and 
possibly  one  or  two  other  western  states  require  high  school 
teachers  to  be  college  graduates  or  holders  of  professional  certifi- 
cates obtained  on  examination,  in  some  cases  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

Colorado  requires  an  elementary  school  certificate  and  an 
examination  in  the  high  school  subjects  to  be  taught. 

Wisconsin  requires  evidence  of  the  candidate's  "qualification 
to  teach  every  branch  assigned  him  in  the  high  school  course. 
If  he  does  not  hold  a  state  certificate  or  a  countersigned  diploma 
from  a  state  normal  school,  from  the  state  university,  or  a  school 
of  equal  rank,  he  must  secure  the  state  superintendent's  special 
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approval  of  his  qualifications  before  lie  can  teach  in  the  high 
school." 

Ohio  requires  high  school  teachers  to  be  holders  of  high  school 
certificates,  the  qualifications  for  which  are  graduation  from  a 
full  four  year  course  at  a  normal  school,  teachers'  college,  col- 
lege or  university  and  a  written  examination  which  includes 
''Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  History  of  Education  and 
Science  of  Education". 

The  State  superintendent  of  Kansas  says: — 

"Thus  far  no  law  has  been  enacted  fixing  special  qualifications 
for  high  school  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  law  will  be  enacted 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature." 

The  State  superintendent  of  West  Virginia  says: — 

"At  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  1909,  a  provision  was  made 
requiring  teachers  in  high  schools  to  hold  a  high  school  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  examination  on  high 
school  and  college  subjects.  It  was  found  later  that  this  law  could 
not  be  strictly  enforced  as  other  certificates  were  valid  for  high 
school  teachers." 

In  Tennessee,  they  must  pass  an  examination  before  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

With  one  exception,  this  statement  of  the  case  shows  about 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  state  requirements  in  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications  of  high  school  teachers.  Several  states 
permit  local  authority  to  prescribe  such  qualifications  and  in  two 
or  three  instances,  state  approval  of  high  schools  carries  with  it 
the  approval  of  the  teachers'  qualifications.  In  the  states  where 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  prescribe  qualifications,  the 
requirements  have  been  limited  in  most  cases  to  scholarship 
standards — the  maximum  being  graduation  from  a  four  year 
college  course. 

The  single  exception  referred  to  above  is  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  State  a  serious  and  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  materially  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  high 
school  teachers.  These  requirements  include  both  scholarship 
and  professional  preparation  with  special  reference  to  high  school 
teaching.     Briefly  summarized  they  are: — 
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1.  Four  years  of  high  school  work. 

2.  Four  years  of  college  work  (With  Bachelor's  Degree). 

3.  A  half  year  of  post  graduate  work  in  one  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  universities. 

4.  Six  months  of  practice  teaching  in  one  of  these  univer- 
sities or  in  an  accredited  normal  school,  or  twenty  months  of 
successful  teaching  experience  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  evidence  of  sound  bodily  health  and 
personal  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Candidates  possessing 
the  above  qualifications  are  granted  high  school  certificates  by 
County  Boards  of  Education. 

I  quote  the  following  to  show  that  the  State  Bord  in  its  discre- 
tion may  recognize  special  preparation,  culture  and  success  in 
teaching  that  does  not  fall  within  the  exact  limits  of  the  require- 
ments upon  which  county  boards  may  pass  directly. 

"The  law  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  also 
consider  the  cases  of  individual  candidates  who  have  twenty  months 
of  successful  elementary  or  secondary  experience  as  teachers  and  who 
have  not  the  exact  credentials  required  above  for  regular  certifi- 
cation. The  State  Board  of  Education  in  considering  such  cases 
will  have  in  mind  as  the  standard  the  same  requirements  as  '  for 
regular  certification  above — that  is,  four  years  of  higli  school  work, 
four  years  of  college  work,  and  a  half  year  of  post-graduate  univer- 
sity work.  As  equivalent  the  board  may  consider  any  evidence  of 
scholarship,  education,  experience,  training,  travel  or  culture  that 
may  be  offered.  Candidates  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board, 
fully  meet  the  academic  and  professional  standards  of  regular  cer- 
tification will  be  granted  the  special  high  school  credential,  upon 
which  county,  and  city  and  county  boards  of  education  may  grant 
regular  high  school  certificates." 

In  the  case  of  supervision,  we  found  a  single  State,  and  that 
the  smallest  in  the  Union — which  has  taken  advanced  ground  in 
fixing  the  standard  by  requiring  all  superintendents  to  hold 
special  superintendents'  certificates,  issued  by  the  State.  In  the 
case  of  high  school  teachers  we  also  find  a  single  State  and  that 
next  to  the  largest  leading  the  way  in  prescribing  superior  quali- 
fications for  all  secondary  teachers,  and  that  they  must  be  holders 
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of  high  school  certificates,  issued  in  recognition  of  these  special 
and  superior  scholastic   and  professional   qualifications. 

And  so  the  East  and  the  West  join  hands,  the  smallest  and  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  states  in  their  determination  to  advance  the 
standards  of  the  teaching  profession  by  requiring  similar  evi- 
dences from  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  this  most  important 
work  of  the  state,  that  is  required  of  those  who  are  to  enter  any 
of  the  other  well  recognized  professions.  These  two  examples, 
one  in  supervision  and  one  in  teaching,  may  serve  as  beacon 
lights  to  guide  all  their  sister  states.  They  are  "lights  of  the 
first  order'',  not  to  warn  of  approaching  danger  but  to  guide  to 
safe  anchorage. 

So  much  for  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  legal  enactment. 
But  in  the  absence  of  state  requirements,  has  public  opinion,  the 
standards  of  appointing  officers,  and  the  work  of  the  colleges  in 
the  education  of  high  school  teachers — been  sufficiently  strong  to 
produce  a  type  of  teacher  who  is  fully  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
schools.  The  mere  statement  of  my  opinion  would  have  little 
weight,  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  those  who  know.  To 
add  weight  to  my  views,  I  have  summonsed  to  appear  before  you 
as  witnesses,  the  high  school  principals  of  the  country.  I  have 
asked  them  to  testify  to  the  following: — 

"1.     The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  your  schools. 

2.  How  many  of  them  have  had  special  or  professional  prepar- 

ation for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged? 

3.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  that  preparation? 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  need  of  more  adequate  preparation  on  the 

part  of  teachers  for  high  school  work? 

5.  If  so,  what  kind  of  preparation? 

6.  What  suggestions  do  you  offer  as  to  a  more  adequate  prepar- 

ation on  the  part  of  high  school  teachers?" 

I  sent  this  inquiry  to  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  princi]:)als. 
Eighty-three  representing  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  have 
replied.  Their  replies  represent  schools  employing  more  than 
forty-two  hundred  (4200)  teachers,  a  little  over  one-eighth  of 
all  the  high  school  teachers  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  replies 
are  from  the  larger,  more  important  and  presumably  best  schools 
— at  least,  they  are  from  the  schools  paying  the  larger  salaries, 
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and  in  this  respect  having  the  opportunity  to  obtain  and  retain 
the  best  teachers. 

Their  teachers  are  the  product  of  many  colleges,  under  widely 
differing  conditions.  The  environment  and  local  requirements 
and  standards  are  sufficiently  varied  to  represent  the  entire  high 
school  situation — if  we  except  the  smaller  town,  village  and 
county  schools,  l^o  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  view  of 
principals  of  these  schools.  I  have,  however,  sampled  the  best 
and  most  representative  schools — not  always  the  largest — and  the 
sample  is  nation-wide  in  its  application. 

I  soon  found  that  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the 
answers  given  in  reply  to  questions  "2"  and  "3."  Under  ques- 
tion "2,"  a  number  of  principals  replied  that  "all"  or  "nearly 
all"  of  their  teachers  had  received  "special  or  professional  prep- 
aration for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged" ;  and  under 
"3,"  where  I  ask  as  to  the  nature  of  that  preparation,  they  reply, 
"college  graduates."  Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  omit 
any  further  reference  to  the  replies  under  these  two  divisions 
and  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  testimony  of  the  eighty-three 
principals  under  each  of  the  last  three  heads. 

"4.  Do  you  feel  the  need  of  more  adequate  preparation  of 
teachers  for  high  school  work?" 

Ten  (10)  reply  "No." 

Ten  (10)  reply  "!N"o,"  but  qualify  their  answer  by  adding 
"Not  with  the  present  force";  or,  "under  present  conditions." 

Six  (6)  reply  "No,"  but  qualify  as  to  the  "kind  of  prepar- 
ation," saying,  "not  more  scholastic  preparation";  "not  more 
preparation  in  subjects,"  etc. 

This  gives  a  total  of  twenty-six  (26)  negative,  or  partially 
negative,  answers,  covering  about  21%  of  the  teachers  repre- 
sented in  the  inquiry. 

Fifty-one   (51)  reply  "Yes." 

Six  (6)  reply  "Yes,"  but  qualify  as  to  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tion— indicating  the  need  of  professional  preparation  other  than 
offered  by  college  courses. 

This  gives  fifty-seven  (57)  affirmative  answers,  covering  a 
little  over  78%  of  the  teachers  represented  in  the  total  number 
of  replies. 
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In  answer  to  question  "5,"  as  to  the  kind  of  preparation  de- 
sired, the  replies  may  be  grouped  under  five  general  heads: — 

1.  A  better  knowledge  of  subject  matter — more  specializa- 
tion. 

2.  Advanced  study  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

3.  Experience  in  student  teaching  under   close   supervision. 

4.  More  knowledge  of  pupils — more  sympathy  with  them; 
know  how  to  "teach  pupils  instead  of  subjects," — less  special- 
ization. 

5.  More  "experience"  with  life;  a  richer  personality;  the 
culture  that  comes  from  travel,  and  contact  with  people — espe- 
cially with  those  outside  of  the  teaching  profession. 

To  comment  upon  this  summary,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  can  supply  the  additional  preparation 
desired  under  division  1,  2  and  3 ;  they  can  help  materially  under 
division  4;  they  can  do  very  little  to  give  the  additional  qualifi- 
cations that  are  asked  for  under  5. 

I  shall  now  present  a  number  of  high  school  principals  to 
speak  for  themselves — largely  under  question  "6 — What  sugges- 
tions do  you  offer  as  to  a  more  adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of 
high  school  teachers,"  adding  only  such  comment  as  may  help 
to  group  the  suggestions. 

Three  principals  of  large  schools:  Detroit  with  98  teachers; 
Philadelphia  with  85 ;  and  Kew  Haven  with  84,  say  that  they 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  more  adequate  preparation  on  the  part 
of  their  teachers,  though  the  Detroit  principal  adds: — 

"All  should  have  some  normal  or  pedagogic  trajning  aad  also 
college  work — the  equivalent  of  the  B.  A,  degree." 

The  principal  at  ITewark,  !N".  J.,  says: — 

"We  have  not  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  adequate  preparation. 
We  have  a  strong  and  sure  salary  schedule  which  enables  us  to  offer 
good  inducements.  All  candidates  enter  the  school  through  a  written 
examination  to  test  scholarship  and  an  oral  examination  to  test 
fitness." 

The  principal  at  Portland,  Maine,  says: — 

"Am  not  decided  on  these  points.  Wide  awake  teachers  will  get 
much  of  what  they  need.     Some  never  will." 
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The  principal  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  wants  this  kind  of  prep- 
aration : — 

"I  feel  that  perhaps  we  need  more  preparation  along  one  line,  and 
that  it  is  that  teachers  get  better  acquainted  with  the  business  work- 
ings of  the  school  system,  in  the  sense  of  realizing  the  importance 
of  every  one  taking  part  in  the  system  and  being  able  to  fill  out  all 
blanks  and  all  forms  of  such  a  nature,  intelligently  and  accurately 
and  on  time." 

From  Akron,  Ohio,  comes  this: — 

"Train  to  teach." 

From  one  of  the  Indiana  principals,  this: — 

"Salary  sufficient  to  warrant  expenditure  for  adequate  prepar- 
ation." 

From  an  Iowa  principal,  this: — 

"Let  every  high  school  teacher  have  an  apprenticeship  as  village 
principal  or  superintendent.  Raise  salaries,  make  tenure  of  office 
more  certain,  then  raise  standard." 

From  one  of  the  Cleveland  high  schools: — 

"There  is  not  a  single  teacher  who  would  not  profit  by  more  ade- 
quate preparation — additional  training  in  their  specialty,  and  broad 
training  in  English.  More  college  work,  and  some  incentive  for 
private  study." 

The  principal  at  Oklahoma  City,  with  46  teachers,  says: — 

"Every  teacher  should  have  specialized  at  least  one  year  after 
taking  the  usual  college  requirement  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Mere 
normal  school  training  does  not  give  a  strong  enough  background." 

From  a  Connecticut  principal  comes  this  suggestion: — 

"An  occasional  year  off,  or  summer  work.  Adequate  courses  in 
pedagogy  at  our  New  England  colleges." 

From  one  of  the  larger  schools  in  Illinois: — 

"College  education  and  one  year  additional  in  professional 
training." 
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From  Alabama: — 

"It  seems  to  me  that,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  college,  or  univer- 
sity course,  there  should  be  adequate  training  in  psychology,  prin- 
ciples of  education,  and  certainly,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
adolescent  phases  of  these  subjects.  Of  course,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  all  teachers  expert  students  of  human  nature,  that 
is,  'to  know  folks.' 

"In  addition  to  the  suggestions  above,  I  think,  of  course,  all 
teachers  employed  in  special  departments  should  have  had  higher- 
work  in  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach  than  that  afforded  by 
college  courses." 

From  the  principal  of  Los  Angeles  comes  this  testimony  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  California  standard : — 

"The  requirements  of  the  California  State  Board  are  sufficient  to 
insure  sufficient  preparation." 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  how  many  teachers  have  had 
special  or  professional  preparation,  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
Maine  cities  says: — 

"Very  few," 

But  adds: — 

"Our  teachers  are  well  prepared  for  their  work," 

He  also  adds: — 

"Theory  is  all  right  but  experience  is  better,  especially  if  obtained 
with  a  strong  principal  or  superintendent.  We  cannot  demand  more 
until  we  pay  more." 

From  one  oi  the  cities  of  Tennessee  comes  similar  testimony : — 
"Two  or  three"  have  had  special  or  professional  preparation; 
and  then  these  words: — 

"We  have  in  general,  an  excellent  faculty." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of  the  replies  indicate 
"strong"  or  "excellent"  teachers,  when  very  few  of  them  have 
had  any  professional  preparation. 
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In  contrast  with  the  last  two  replies,  I  offer  this  testimony 
from  the  principal  at  Rochester,  JSTew  York.  Under  question  "2," 
and  "3"  his  reply  indicates,  as  we  should  expect,  superior  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  nearly  all  of  his  fifty-eight  teachers.  To 
the  question  whether  he  feels  the  need  of  more  adequate  prepar- 
ation he  says: — 

"Most  decidedly;" 

And  then  adds: — 

"Practice  schools  should  be  established  in  connection  with  courses 
in  pedagogy  in  our  colleges  and  universities." 

Here  are  five  replies  that  indicate  that  the  defect  is  not  in 
scholarship  but  in  "personality"  and  "view-point."  They  repre- 
sent schools  respectively  in  l^ebraska,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan and  Utah: — 

"The  chief  defects  are  in  their  viewpoint  and  the  personal 
qualities," 

"Less  specialization,  but  a  more  liberal  education." 

"Not  so  much  more  previous  preparation  as  more  progress  and 
professional  spirit  all  the  time." 

"Wider,  more  intimate  and  more  sympathetic  acquaintance  with 
the  world  of  life  as  it  has  been  and  is  now." 

"I  feel  a  need  for  a  broader  preparation.  The  average  teacher  is 
narrow  in  experience  and  therefore  in  viewpoint.  They  are  often 
too  academic  for  the  public  high  school.  My  best  teachers  are  those 
who  have  combined  with  a  good  academic  training  in  their  chosen 
subject  some  experience  in  the  world  of  affairs.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  men.    Most  of  my  teachers  are  widely  traveled  and  read. 

The  trouble  with  high  school  teachers  to  my  mind  is  that  they 
have  not  a  broad  general  culture.  Outside  of  their  own  little  sub- 
ject they  are  helpless." 

Here  are  two,  from  Colorado  and  Kansas,  that  say  the  trouble 
is  with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities : — 

( 

"We  need  teachers  who  can  not  only  teach  acceptably,  but  emin- 
ently, and  exert  a  personal  influence  over  their  students  in  establish- 
ing ideals,  proper  habits  of  conduct,  and  strong  character.  Our 
university  departments  of  education  are  frequently  weak  and  ineffi- 
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cient  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.     Our  universities 
need  to  strengthen  their  education  departments/' 

"The  need  of  both  a  higher  standard  of  academic  training  and  a 
better  grade  of  professional  training  is  patent.  There  is  often  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  high  school  teachers  to  disregard  the 
value  of  professional  training  created  no  doubt  by  the  cheap  and 
unproductive  courses  which  have  for  the  most  part  characterized 
our  departments  of  education.  The  kind  of  preparation  which  I 
regard  of  value  to  a  high  school  teacher  would  include  a  general 
course  in  Psychology  and  a  course  or  covirses  in  education ....  deal- 
ing with  educational  psychology,  scientific  and  experimental  educa- 
tion. I  should  urge  that  preparation  represented  by  an  A.  B.  degree 
should  constitute  the  minimum.  As  a  further  condition  for  special 
promotion  a  year  of  graduate  work  along  the  lines  suggested,  viz: — 
some  genuine  study  of  educational  problems  in  order  to  secure  a 
productive  type  of  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  school.'' 

This  principal  from  N^orth  Dakota  is  even  more  specific  in  his 
condemnation,  by  contrast: — 

"Places  where  there  are  no  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Keys  teaching  in 
college,  but  men  like  Harper  of  Chicago,  Morey  of  Eochester  who 
teach  methods  of  thought  in  the  subject — men  who  show  to  their 
pupils  the  way  they  think  when  they  attack  problems." 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  principal  in  one  of  the  Maine  cities 
which  would  tend  to  show  that  all  Departments  of  Education  are 
not  of  the  kind  condemned  by  the  Kansas  and  Colorado 
principals : — 

"More  of  modern  pedagogy;  up-to-date  thought;  seminar  course, 
such  as  is  offered  at  Brown  University,  as  'Education,  16,  17,  18.' 
More  collegiate  pedagogical  departments,  less  ancient  philosophy,  more 
up-to-date  scientific  facts;  training  school  right  in  the  college." 

And  here  is  even  more  specific  testimony  from  the  principal 
of  one  of  the  high  schools  which  afford  practice  teaching  (sim- 
ilar to  that  suggested  by  the  next  three  replies)  for  the  students 
in  the  courses  in  education  at  Brown — a  school  which  has  also 
used  many  of  these  graduates  as  regular  teachers: — 

"I  believe  that  our  present  student  teacher  system  would  be  very 
nearly  ideal,  if  it  could  be  extended  to  take  in  all  subjects  and  the 
teachers  of  modern  languages  could  have  a  year  abroad  in  addition 
to  the  year  spent  as  student  teachers." 
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Here  are  the  three  replies — two  from  Wisconsin  and  one  from 
Illinois — which  further  emphasize  the  need  of  practice 
teaching : — 

"Colleges  pretending  to  prepare  teachers  for  high  school  work 
should  have  several  good  high  schools  where  the  cadet  will  be  taken 
in,  given  a  class  or  two  each  day  under  careful  supervision.  This 
work  should  count  toward  a  degree." 

"More  actual  practice  under  critical  supervision.  Supply  of 
knowledge  seems  to  be  adequate,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  student  and  knowledge  of  method  of  presentation 
of  the  subject." 

"Something  which  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
boys  and  girls  whom  they  teach  and  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  teacher  possesses  with  reference  to  the  type 
of  mind  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  I  think  it  would  be  certainly  beneficial  if  somewhere  in  the 
college  or  university  curriculum,  we  could  have  a  place  where  pro- 
spective high  school  teachers  might  be  tested  before  sent  out." 

i 

Here  is  one  from  a  San  Francisco  principal,  that  indicates 
an  additional  need,  even  in  that  state  of  high  standards: — 

"The  best  work  that  could  be  added  to  the  present  preparation 
would  be  lectures  by  and  practice  under  more  experienced  instruc- 
tors, that  is,  instructors  who  had  had  a  long  and  highly  successful 
experience  in  high  school  work.  These  should  consist  of  those  hav- 
ing experience  as  principals  and  as  special  teachers  or  teachers  of 
special  subjects  in  high  schools. 

And  here  are  replies  from  ten  large  cities,  representing  in  the 
aggregate,  more  than  sixteen  hundred  (1600)  teachers,  all  in 
practical  agreement  that  the  great  need  is  teachers  who  under- 
stand children,  and  human  nature  in  general;  more  soul-culture 
instead  of  more  intellectual  culture  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
These  replies  which  touch  the  heart  of  the  matter,  represent 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Kew  York,  Kansas^ 
Minnesota,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Texas. 

The  principal  at  Topeka  says: — 

"Teachers  in  general  are  not  lacking  in  knowledge  of  subject 
matter.  The  lack  is  in  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  difiiculty 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  old  and  the  new  material." 
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From  one  of  the  Boston  high  schools: — 

"Teachers  do  not  fail  from  lack  of  professional  training  so  much 
as  from  lack  of  common  sense,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature." 

From  Indianapolis: — 

"The  kind  of  preparation  which  teachers  receive  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  colleges  and  universities  is  probably  all  right.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  getting  teachers  who  know 
how  to  adapt  this  knowledge  to  the  instruction  of  high  school  pupils. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  problem  in  the  selection  of  competent 
high  school  teachers  is  not  so  much  of  preparation,  either  in  quality 
or  kind,  but  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher." 

Duluth : — 

"Special  pi*ofessional  training  emphasizing  the  mental  equipment 
and  development  of  the  pupils  of  high  school  age.  High  school 
teachers  are  too  prone  to  think  entirely  of  the  subject  matter  and 
very  little  of  the  minds  taught." 

St.  Louis: — 

"It  is  difficult  to  secure  teachers  of  real  culture  and  refinement. 
They  know  subjects  well  enough.  Young  teachers,  particularly 
women,  do  not  know  the  traits  and  peculiarities  of  adolescent  life." 

From  'New  York  City,  the  associate  superintendent,  in  charge 
of  high  schools  says: — 

"More  observation  in  model  secondary  schools.  Less  study  of 
subjects  and  more  study  of  the  adolescent." 

From  Pawtucket,  E.  I. : — 

"What  is  needed  is  preparation  of  the  heart  and  soul  as  much  as 
that  of  the  mind.  We  need  men  and  women  of  strong  personality 
and  generous  nature,  more  than  men  and  women  who  have  been 
technically  trained  for  the  work." 

From  a  Massachusetts  city: — 

"Greater  sympathy  and  interest  in  pupils  should  be  taught  during 
preparation  period.     The  best  high   school   woman   teacher   I  ever 
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saw  had  only  a  high  school  training,  but  has  taught  possibly  twenty- 
five  years.  She  is  strong  intellectually  and  understands  her  pupils, 
knows  how  to  manage  them;  they  all  like  her.'" 

Houston,  Texas: — 

"That  kind,  that  will  cause  a  transfer  of  some  of  the  interest  to 
the  student  rather  than  have  it  all  remain  in  the  subject  matter."' 

.   Providence : — 

"I  regard  the  best  training  to  be  found  in  the  humanities ;  not  more 
science  but  more  of  life;  not  more  psychology  or  pedagogy,  but 
broader  sympathy  and  greater  power  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of 
another,  be  he  a  learner  or  one  who  needs  guidance  in  ethical  lines." 

I  wish  to  submit  also  the  testimony  of  two  other  men,  one  from 
East  Orange,  ]^ew  Jersey,  and  one  from  Spokane,  Washington. 
They  present  the  problem  so  well  that  I  submit  rather  full  state- 
ments from  their  replies. 

From  East  Orange: — 

"T  would  rather  have  a  teacher  of  fair  general  education,  a  good 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  the  saving  grace  of  common 
sense,  than  one  who  had  made  endless  notes  of  lectures  which  she  did 
not  understand,  and  which  in  all  probability  were  given  by  persons 
who  would  be  pitiable  failures  if  placed  in  charge  of  a  class. 

I  think  I  know  what  good  teaching  is,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest 
a  kind  of  preparation  tbat  leads  to  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  can  be 
developed  unless  one  is  born  that  way.  The  chances  are  that  if  the 
profession  is  made  more  attractive,  by  means  of  better  pay,  security 
of  position  on  a  merit  basis,  and  better  treatment  on  the  social  side 
of  life,  the  problem  which  you  are  studying  will  appear  less  for- 
midable because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  really  capable 
people  that  will  be  attracted  to  the  profession." 

From  the  ISTorth  Central  High  School,   Spokane: — 

"In  my  judgment,  the  preparation  most  needed  by  the  high  school 
teacher  of  today  is  a  better  acquaintance  with  life  as  it  is  outside  the 
walls  of  the  high  school  and  college.  The  average  teacher  knows 
too  little  about  real  life.  I  can  ocnceive  of  nothing  that  would  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  modem  high  school  than  for  the  teachers  to 
have  a  wider  experience  in  other  lines  than  that  of  school  work.  The 
majority  of  them  graduate  from  college  or  university,  begin  teaching 
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the  succeeding  fall  and  so  gain  no  experience  worth  mentioning  in 
the  affairs  of  life  beyond  the  schoolroom.  This  limited  experience 
produces  a  faulty  perspective  and  restricts  the  scope  of  their  influence 
both  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  community.  There  is  none  of 
that  'diamond  cut  diamond'  competition,  in  the  schoolroom  which 
one  meets  with  in  other  walks  of  life  and  which  does  so  much  to 
develop  the  intellectual  and  sharpen  the  wits  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  the  commercial  industries  and  the  other  pro- 
fessions. The  result  is  that  unless  a  man  has  touched  life  at  many 
points  before  he  enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching  he  tends  to  fall 
into  a  rut  and  to  become  narrower  and  narrower  in  his  views  and  so 
less  useful  to  the  school  the  longer  he  remains  in  the  profession," 

I  have  thus  presented  the  testimony  from  many  schools  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  have  discussed  at  some  length 
*'What  the  Schools  !N^eed"  with  special  reference  to  superinten- 
dents and  liigh  school  teachers.  And  now,  with  these  needs 
before  us,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What  are  you  col- 
lege people,  you  who  produce  the  product — going  to  do  about  it? 
What  are  yovi  superintendents  and  principals — you  who  use  the 
product — going  to  do  about  it  ?  What  is  the  public — those  who 
are  even  more  vitally  affected — going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  what  I  think  we  should  all  do  about 
it. 

First: — We  should  do  all  within  our  power  to  help  create 
that  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  that  will  make  each  community  realize  that  its  chief 
business  is  education;  and  that  it  must  invest  much  larger  sums 
in  this  business  if  it  would  realize  the  largest  dividends.  With 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  adequate  salaries  we  shall  be  in  position 
to  demand  superior  preparation,  and  the  profession  will  attract 
stronger  men  and  women. 

Second: — We  must  take  a  look  ahead  and  declare  that  no  one 
shall  be  alloAved  after  a  certain  date,  say  1925,  to  teach  in  a  high 
school,  or  to  act  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  who  does  not  hold 
a  state  certificate  specifically  authorizing  him  to  do  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  We  must  see  to  it  that  these  certificates 
require,  as  the  minimum,  such  qualifications  as  are  now  prescribed 
by  California,  viz, :  At  least  one  year  of  professional  study  and 
practice  teaching  in  addition  to  a  full  college  course.  (There 
ghoul d,  however,  always  be  left  an  opportunity  for  a  recognition 
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of  the  merits  of  the  man  or  woman  of  superior  native  ability 
and  culture  who  does  not  have  the  more  technical  requirements.) 

Third: — To  make  that  standard  possible,  there  must  be  built 
up  in  every  state,  or  at  least  in  every  compact  group  of  states, 
strong  institutions  devoted  to  the  professional  training  of  super- 
intendents and  high  school  teachers.  The  present  type  of  nor- 
mal school  will  not  do;  nor  will  the  ordinary  "course  in  educa- 
tion." There  must  be  developed  a  distinct  and  superior  type  of 
professional  training  for  college  graduates.  For  the  support  of 
these  institutions  the  states  must  make  liberal  appropriations. 
They  must  be  made  to  realize  that  "Ignorance  is  a  greater  burden 
upon  the  state  than  taxation,"  and  that  the  most  expensive  igno- 
rance is  lack  of  culture,  personality,  life  experience,  and  pro- 
fessional skill  on  the  part  of  its  superintendents  and  teachers. 
The  cities  too  must  do  their  part  by  opening  the  doors  of  their 
schools  for  the  observation  and  practice  of  prospective  teachers 
and  superintendents  under  the  skilled  direction  of  those  in  charge 
of  this  professional  preparation. 

Fourth: — And  then  comes  the  most  important  work  of  all  for 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  school  systems — the 
appointment,  retention,  promotion,  and  regulation  of  salaries, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  a  constant  stimulus  for  con- 
tinued study  and  growth  after  the  actual  teaching  has  begun — a 
growth  that  shall  continue  with  the  years  of  service,  and  after 
that,  retirement  with  adequate  pay. 

Let  me  indicate  the  essentials  of  such  a  plan: — 

The  teaching  force  should  consist  of  two  groups,  the  tem- 
porary, or  probationary,  and  the  permanent  group.  The  initial 
appointment  should  be  for  one  year  with  reappointments 
during  the  probationary  period  which  should  be  sufficiently 
long  to  fully  demonstrate  the  teacher's  power  and  desirability 
as  a  candidate  for  appointment  to  the  permanent  group.  The 
annual  salary — for  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  gi'oup — 
should  increase  automatically  until  a  certain  maximum  has  been 
reached.  There  should,  however,  be  a  liberal,  extra  maximum  to 
be  paid  for  superior  service  in  individual  cases. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  tentative  salary  schedule — simply  to  form 
the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  its  administration. 
The  amount  of  the  salary  schedule  is  important,  but  its  admin- 
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istration  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  stimulus  for  the  best 
service,  and  a  recognition  of  efficiency,  is  of  even  more  impor- 
tance. Suppose  we  were  to  adopt  some  such  division  as  the 
following : — 

Temporary   Group    $  800— $1200 

Permanent  Group    1300 —  1800 

Extra  Maximum    1900 —  2500 

A  teacher  appointed  at  the  minimum  salary  and  advanced 
regularly  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year,  would  reach  the  maximum 
of  $1800  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  There  should,  however,  be 
opportunity  for  more  rapid  advance  in  both  the  temporary  and 
permanent  groups  whereby  the  period  of  temporary  service  should 
be  shortened,  and  the  maximum  salary  obtained  in  a  less  time 
by  teachers  of  superior  merit.  The  "extra  maximum"  salary 
should  be  used  as  an  added  incentive  and  reward  for  continued 
growth  and  increasing  usefulness  by  teachers  who  have  reached 
the  regular  maximum.  By  these  two  means,  length  of  service 
and  superior  efficiency  in  service  would  both  be  recognized  and 
rewarded. 

There  should  also  be  opportunity  for  leave  of  absence  without 
loss  of  pay — for  purposes  of  study  and  travel — to  be  granted  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  encourage  teachers  to  give  their  best 
possible  service  while  teaching,  and  that  they  may  bring  back 
to  their  schools  the  results  of  this  added  culture  from  study  and 
"contact  with  people." 

Finally,  there  should  be  full  provision  for  retirement  at  the 
end  of  efficient  service,  upon  a  salary  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  honorable  old  age  of  leisure  and  contentment. 

To  do  all  this  will  require  large  expenditures.  But  this  is 
"What  the  Schools  N'eed" — expenditures  large  enough  and  so 
administered  as  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  service  from 
the  most  cultured  men  and  women.  Anything  less  than  this  is 
poor  economy  because  it  fails  to  secure  an  adequate  return  for 
the  amount  which  is  expended,  while  an  expenditure,  though 
large,  which  will  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  is  a 
profitable  investment,  yielding  large  dividends  in  terms  of  a 
more  efficient  citizenship. 

Is  the  plan  which  I  have  outlined  impossible  of  realization  ?  It 
is  not.    It  is  bound  to  come.    For  whatever  the  schools  need,  they 
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shall  receive;  and  here  and  now  is  our  opportunity  to  help  meet 
these  needs. 

"Tis  weary  watching,  wave  by  wave 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward; 

We  climb  like  corals  grave  by  grave 

And  pave  a  path  that's  upward; 

We're  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray 

But  newer  strength  we  borrow, 

And  where   the   vanguard   camps   today 

The  rear  shall  rest  tomorrow." 


The  Certification  of  High  School  Teachers. 

DAVID  SNEDDEN,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


I 


}""""'""°""""""'f  N  Massachusetts  as  in  most  other  states  of  the 
I  Union,  there  is  no  organized  and  effective  system 
g  of  developing  standards  for  high  school  teachers. 
I  The  large  cities  have  evolved  machinery  by  which 
|iiiiiiiiMiioiiiiiiiniic§  they  are  able,  not  only  to  impose  satisfactory 
I  I    standards   on  those   admitted   to   the   service,    but 

1  I    also  to  react  more  or  less  on  the  institutions  which 

*"'"""""°' '""*   undertake  to  fit  teachers  for  secondary  school  work. 

The  small  high  schools  of  Massachusetts,  however,  have  no 
satisfactory  means  of  either  selecting  teachers  or  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  standards.  Under  the  law,  the  school  committee  must 
certificate  teachers,  but  this  certification  has  mainly  reference  to 
establishing  the  legal  fact  of  their  employment  and  has  little 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  qualifications. 

A  considerable  number  of  small  high  schools  in  Massachusetts 
are  now  in  receipt  of  state  aid.  It  is  in  these  schools  particularly 
that  we  find  teachers  of  least  training  and  most  disposed  toward 
frequent  migration.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  schools  are  not 
able  to  develop  settled  policies  and  they  become  largely  institu- 
tions in  which  young  college  graduates  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  teaching  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the  pupils  concerned. 

The  time  has  undoubtedly  arrived  when  some  other  agency 
than  the  local  school  committee  should  impose  standards  for 
teachers  in  the  state-aided  high  schools.  At  present  it  would 
appear  that  some  form  of  state  certification  is  necessary.  Of 
course,  at  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that  the  imposing  of  new 
requirements  should  not  work  to  the  injury  of  teachers  who  have 
already  begun  their  service  on  the  basis  of  the  old  standards. 
But  with  reference  to  all  new-comers,  in  the  profession,  in  these 
schools,  the  state  should  have  the  right  and  it  should  be  under 
obligation  to  set  up  a  program  of  preparation  and  to  insist  on 
adherance  to  this.  The  need  of  some  such  means  as  suggested, 
not  only  for  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  but  ultimately 
for  raising  the  compensation  as  well,  is  apparent  to  every  student 
of  the  subject. 
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I^aturally,  the  State  Board  of  Education  would  appear  to  be 
the  agency  best  situated  to  exercise  the  function  of  certificating 
high  school  teachers,  and  it  should  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
this  function  by  the  requirement  that  no  teacher  could  teach  in 
state-aided  high  schools  unless  certified  by  this  Board.  It  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  ask  for  legislation  to  this  end. 

Before  taking  up  the  matter  of  legislation,  however,  the  State 
Board  itself  should  have  evolved  an  administrative  policy  adequate 
to  the  situation  with  which  it  expects  to  deal.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  teachers  already  in  the  service  should  receive  cer- 
tificates of  a  general  nature,  based  largely  on  evidence  of  success- 
ful experience  in  the  field  of  high  school  teaching.  In  the  second 
place,  it  should  be  evident  that  no  program  of  certification  should 
proceed  without  reference  to  the  existing  or  potential  agencies  for 
the  training  of  high  school  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  an  intimate  co-operation  shall  develop  between  these 
agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  Board  in  the  exercise  of 
its  certificating  prerogative  on  the  other. 

Teachers  now  undertaking  high  school  work  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, college  graduates.  Some  of  them,  in  the  course  of  the 
necessary  work  for  the  bachelor's  degree  have  given  some  special 
attention  to  the  organization  of  a  group  of  subjects  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching  and  to  the  study  of  pedagogy  and  especially  of 
that  related  to  the  high  school.  For  the  present  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  education  requisite  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  all  that  can  be  expected  by  the  small  high  schools  in 
their  teachers.  What  they  have  a  right  to  demand  in  addition  is 
that  during  the  preparation  for  the  degree,  the  candidate  shall 
have  given  some  conscious  attention  to  preparation  for  teaching 
and  shall  come  equipped  not  only  with  some  pedagogical  knowl- 
edge but  also  where  practicable  with  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing, obtained  under  supervision.  In  the  course  of  time  it  may  be 
hoped  that  additional  preparation  can  be  called  for  on  the  part 
of  those  who  intend  to  make  of  high  school  teaching  a  profession. 

At  the  outset  of  a  system  of  state  certification  it  would  be 
necessary  to  impose  certain  requirements  that  might  be  called  pro- 
fessional an  dto  use  such  influence  as  possible  to  procure  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  compliance  with  these  conditions.  The  state  of 
Massachusetts  finds  three  possible  courses  open  to  it  in  procuring 
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a  supply  of  high  school  teachers  such  as  could  meet  the  require- 
ments that  might  be  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
the  first  place,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  the  state  might  set 
apart  one  or  more  of  the  normal  schools  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  training  high  school  teachers  maintaining  the  same  en- 
trance requirements  as  normal  schools  and  colleges  and  having  a 
four  or  possibly  a  five  years  course  of  preparation  including  prac- 
tice teaching.  This  course  is  open  to  many  objections:  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  type  of  student  most  desired  as  a  high  school 
teacher  would  be  found  in  attendance.  In  fact,  the  experience  of 
some  other  states  suggests  that  only  young  women  would  attend 
such  a  school.  In  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  equipment  and 
qualifications  of  a  faculty  able  to  compete  on  the  academy  side,  with 
existing  colleges,  would  be  extensive  and  costly.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  state  should  embark  in  an  enterprise  of  this  sort 
in  view  of  the  wide  range  of  college  facilities  already  available. 

A  second  plan  often  suggested  is  to  set  apart  one  of  the  normal 
schools  as  a  training  institution  for  high  school  teachers  but  to 
require  college  graduation  as  a  condition  of  admission  and  to 
confine  the  course  to  one  year  of  graduate  professional  study  and 
practice  teaching.  This  plan  has  more  to  commend  it  than  the 
last  and  is  the  one  to  which  the  state  should  resort  if  it  should 
find  itself  unable  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  colleges  in  de- 
veloping their  own  facilities  for  professional  training.  Especially 
when  the  financial  conditions  concerning  the  employment  of 
teachers  in  small  high  schools  are  improved,  then  this  should 
present  itself  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem. 

More  promising,  however,  should  be  the  co-operation  of  the 
existing  colleges  themselves.  Most  of  these  are  already  turning 
their  attention  to  their  functions  as  preparatory  institutions  for 
teachers  and  especially  in  their  education  departments  are  the 
problems  of  secondary  education  being  studied.  What  is  needed 
from  the  state  is  the  set  of  standards  and  such  encouragement  as 
will  put  a  premium  on  a  fuller  and  better  preparation  for  high 
school  work.  If  the  college  should  assure  a  graduate  who  wishes 
to  take  up  teaching  that  the  state  puts  a  premium  on  the  well 
equipped  candidate,  these  departments  would  find  themselves 
much  strengthened. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  co-operation  between  the  State  Board  and 
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the  college  in  this  field  would  have  to  be  of  a  personal  and  some- 
what intimate  nature.  It  should  be  conceded  that  the  State  Board 
in  the  exercise  of  its  possible  certificating  powers  could  not  and 
should  not  rely  wholly  upon  formal  written  examinations.  These 
have  a  tendency  to  formalize  preparation  for  the  examinations 
and  to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  better  professional  preparation. 
Much  more  preferable  would  be  the  plan  of  having  the  State 
Board  accept  the  statements  of  heads  of  departments  or  college 
presidents  as  to  the  range  and  degree  of  fitness  of  the  candidate 
in  respective  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects ;  the  State  Board  hav- 
ing a  sufiicient  acquaintance  with  the  standards  of  the  college  and 
its  methods  of  administration,  to  be  able  to  accept  these  creden- 
tials at  their  face  value.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board 
would  be  able  to  reduce  its  written  examinations  to  a  minimum 
and  could  reserve  its  function  partly  to  passing  on  the  personal 
and  purely  professional  aspects  of  the  prospective  teacher's  prep- 
aration. 

A  system  of  certification  based  largely  on  credentials  as  out- 
lined above,  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  professional 
preparation.  The  demands  of  the  state  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  colleges  on  the  other,  could  be  brought  into 
harmony  and  the  gradual  policy  of  elevating  professional  stan- 
dards, developed. 

While,  as  suggested  above,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  high  school  teaching  force  of  Massachusetts  would  be  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  proposed  plan,  it  should  be  apparent  that 
in  the  course  of  time,  all  college  graduates  seeking  teaching  posi- 
tions in  public  high  schools  would  undoubtedly  avail  themselve8 
of  the  opportunity  to  get  a  state  certificate.  Again,  since  the 
smaller  high  schools  serve  as  the  recruiting  stations  for  the  larger 
ones  in  the  matter  of  teaching  force,  it  is  also  apparent  that  within 
a  few  years  a  large  number  of  high  school  teachers  would  have 
been  obliged  to  meet  the  requirements  specifically  imposed  for  the 
state-aided  high  schools. 

Some  plan  similar  to  the  above  seems  inevitable  in  view  of  the 
increasing  need  for  better  preparation  of  high  school  teachers 
and  in  view  of  the  increasing  disposition  of  the  colleges  to  recog- 
nize the  training  of  teachers  as  a  part  of  their  professional 
functions. 


Examination  Questions  for  Dicken's  *'Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY 

1.  State  Dickens's  position  among  English  novelists.  Show  how 
his  novels  differ  from  those  of  the  two  great  novelists  who  were  his 
contemporaries. 

2.  Describe  that  method  of  style  and  treatment  which  is  the  source 
of  Dickens's  popularity  as  a  novelist. 

3.  In  what  respects  does  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  differ  in  style  and 
manner  of  treatment  from  Dickens's  other  novels? 

4.  Discuss  the  title  of  the  novel.  Of  what  does  the  "Tale''  consist? 
Identify  the  "Two  Cities". 

5.  In  what  period  is  the  scene  of  the  story  laid?  How  long  a  time 
does  the  action  of  the  story  cover? 

6.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  French  Eevoluton.  At  what  point 
during  this  uprising  does  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  open?  What  phase 
of  the  Revolution  does  the  novel  graphically  describe? 

7.  Describe  the  peculiar  chain  of  events  which  connects  the  lives 
of  a  few  "simple,  private  people"  with  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Eev- 
olution. 

8.  Describe  the  Bastille.  Describe  those  scenes  of  the  story  which 
are  connected  with  the  Bastille. 

9.  Name  the  four  events  which  form  the  introduction  to  the  au- 
thor's story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

10.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  Sidney  Carton  and  relate  his  story. 
What  supreme  act  of  devotion  closes  his  life  ? 

11.  Describe  the  various  circumstances  which  bring  the  entire  circle 
of  friends  to  Paris  in  the  time  of  the  Terror. 

12.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Darnay  is  imprisoned 
and  condemned  to  death.  By  whose  agency  are  these  events  brought 
about. 

13.  Describe  the  closing  scene  of  the  story.  Describe  the  vision  that 
rises  before  Carton  at  this  moment. 

14.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  little  sewing-girl  brought  into 
the  story  ?    What  impression  does  she  produce  upon  you  ? 

15.  How  does  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  compare  with  other  histor- 
ical novels  which  you  have  read? 
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16.  Define  the  following  names  and  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  is  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  story : — Guillotine,  tum- 
bril, the  Dover  mail,  Faubourge  St.  Antoine,  the  "register,'^  Jac- 
querie. 

17.  Give  the  title  of  each  of  the  "Books"  into  which  the  novel  is 
divided  and  state  the  significance  of  each. 

18.  What  part  do  the  following  characters  play  in  the  novel? — 
Jerry  Cruncher,  Mr.  Lorry,  Gabelle,  Stryver,  Barsad.  Of  what  class 
is  the  Marquis  St.  Evremonde  a  type? 

19.  How  is  the  future  history  of  the  characters  in  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader? 

20.  What  is  the  plot  of  the  novel  ?  Who  is  the  moving  principle  of 
this  plot  ?    In  what  part  of  the  novel  is  the  plot  revealed  ? 

21.  Describe  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  Thrilling  as  the  episode 
is,  what  is  its  trifling  use  in  the  plot  development  ? 

22.  Describe  in  detail  Madame  Defarge  both  as  to  character  and 
personal  appearance.     Of  what  class  is  she  a  type? 

23.  What  are  the  chief  literary  excellences  of  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  ?  Point  out  characteristically  humorous  situations,  scenes,  and 
descriptions  throughout  the  story. 

24.  Describe  in  full  the  following  scenes  and  state  the  bearing  of 
each  on  the  story :  The  Broken  Wine  Cask,  the  Prisoners  at  La  Force, 
At  the  Grindstone,  the  Camagnole,  Jacques  V.  Telling  his  Story. 

25.  From  the  novel,  what  do  you  learn  of  the  condition  of  France 
in  1775?  What  impression  does  A  Tale  of  Two  Citibs  make  upon 
yow  ? 


Editorial 

THE  situation  of  the  small  college  at  the  present  time  is  not  an 
enviable  one.  Its  problem  is  serious,  causing  much  anxiety  to 
the  officers,  alumni  and  friends  of  many  such  institutions.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  in  some  quarters  to  the  effect 
that  the  type  of  education  furnished  in  these  smaller  institutions  is  not 
fitting  their  graduates  to  earn  their  own  bread  and  butter,  much  less  to 
become  highly  productive  citizens  in  the  commercial  and  economic 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  endov^ed  universities  and  state 
colleges  are  able,  with  their  superior  resources,  to  afford  more  and  bet- 
ter courses,  abler  professors  and  a  more  nearly  complete  equipment  of 
apparatus  and  accommodations  for  their  students.  Moreover,  they  lay 
the  emphasis  upon  that  which  is  practical  rather  than  merely  cultural.  , 
Therefore  their  halls  are  crowded,  while  the  small  colleges  are  growing 
languishingly  smaller  and  less  able  to  do  the  work  they  have  under- 
taken to  do.  The  days  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  numbered.  They  appear 
to  have  outlived  their  usefulness ;  and  many  are  ready  to  say,  "Let 
them  die !" 

It  is  quite  refreshing,  under  these  circumstances,  to  find  a  group  of 
able  men  from  different  walks  of  life,  including  some  expert  educators, 
taking  a  bold  stand  on  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  seriously  pro- 
posed to  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  to  have  this  institution  take 
a  distinctive  position  as  the  representative  of  individual  culture  and 
training  for  professional  life,  including  not  only  the  ordinary  so  called 
learned  professions,  but  also  that  of  statesmanship,  or  at  least  public 
leadership.  The  plan  involves  the  practical  discontinuance  of  the 
scientific  course  and  the  abolishment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.  S.)  ;  also  the  concentration  of  funds  and  energy  on  the 
lines  of  broader  culture  and  classical  learning.  A  large  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  professors  is  recommended,  which  will  attract  the  ablest 
men  to  the  professorial  chairs.  It  is  proposed  to  have  competitive 
examinations  for  admission  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.     . 

The  movement  is  in  accord  with  many  of  the  best  traditions  of  this 
historic  "small  college."  The  suggestion  comes  from  the  class  of  1885, 
which  at  its  twenty-fifth  reunion  last  June,  appointed  an  able  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  plan.    This  committee  has  made  its  report  in  a 
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twenty-six  page  pamphlet  which  furnishes  interesting  educational 
reading.  "Until  this  position  is  taken,"  sa3'S  the  report,  "we  must  ex- 
pect to  be  small  workers  in  a  great  field,  doing  what  others  do,  but  not 
so  well.  When  the  new  position  is  taken,  not  alone  in  the  interest  of 
the  college  but  for  learning  itself,  we  believe  that  Amherst  will  repre- 
sent a  great  public  service  which  deserves  support." 

This  plan  deserves  trying  out.  Its  mere  suggestion  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign  of  the  on-coming  of  a  new  reaction  against  the  ultra  utiliarian- 
ism  that  has  so  dominated  the  educational  thought  and  life  of  recent 
times. 

AN  experienced  teacher  recently  raised  the  question  whether  the 
continued  supervision  of  the  pupil's  acts  in  school  does  not 
tend  to  destroy  autonomy  and  to  lessen  the  power  of  initiative, 
that  valuable  quality  of  character  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  real 
success  in  life?  The  thought  was  that  from  the  beginning  of  school 
life  there  is  required  so  much  conformity  to  rules ;  so  much  marching 
to  music  and  bells ;  so  much  lock  step ;  so  many  tasks  measured  by  the 
chapter  or  by  the  hour; — and  all  done  with  the  teacher's  eye  resting 
upon  the  pupil  and  with  a  consciousness  on  the  latter's  part  of  being 
forever  watched  and  criticised,  that  the  pupil  gets  a  poor  training  for 
strong,  original  work  in  actual  service  after  graduation;  and  that  here 
is  a  weakness  in  our  school  system  which  should  be  remedied.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  enough  ground  for  this  serious  interrogation  to  lead 
every  principal  and  every  teacher  to  consider  the  danger  carefully  and 
to  adopt  measures  which  shall  guard  against  or  counteract  its  possible 
evils.  Sj'stem,  order,  discipline,  routine,  rules,  are  necessary  in  school 
life  partly  because  they  are  a  part  of  life's  experience  after  school ;  and 
the  children  must  learn  how  to  conform  to  them.  Yet  the  personal 
ecjuation  should  always  be  recognized.  Spontaneity  and  originality 
should  be  provided  for  and  encouraged.  No  tAvo  children  are  exactly 
alike;  and  no  school  should  put  a  stamp  upon  its  graduates  that  will 
make  them  recognizable  as  having  been  run  out  of  one  and  the  same 
mold.  A  little  thought  and  care  on  the  teacher's  part  should  result  in  the 
pupil's  having  some  time  and  some  tasks  peculiarly  his  own,  in  which 
he  knows  he  is  expected  to  work  in  his  own  w^ay  and  to  express  his 
own  individuality, — in  other  words  show  what  he  can  do.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  if  a  few  teachers  who  have  felt  the  need  of  thus  culti- 
vating originality  in  their  pupils  and  who  have  been  successful  in 
devising  ways  and  means,  would  describe  their  methods  for  the  benefit 
of  other  teachers. 
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WE  entertain  an  opinion  which  is  not  mere  theory  but  founded 
on  facts  gathered  by  observation,  that  many  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  have  very  little  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  "moral  training."  We  have  known  of  teachers  who  actually 
said  that  they  did  not  see  how  this  subject  could  have  any  special  bear- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  grade  schools.  As  for  themselves  they  had 
enough  to  do  to  teach  reading  and  writing  and  geography  and  num- 
ber work  without  worr}dng  about  ethical  and  moral  questions;  and 
they  didn't  believe  the  children  could  understand  about  such  things 
anyway.  The  serious  phase  of  this  sort  of  talk  is  that  it  indicates  a 
total  misconception  or  rather  lack  of  understanding  on  the  teacher^s 
part  of  what  moral  training  really  is.  It  is  thought  of  by  such 
teachers  as  a  science  or  body  of  truth  which  is  a  complete  subject  to 
be  philosophically  comprehended  and  then  presented  very  much  as 
algebra,  geometry  or  history  is  taught  in  the  class-room.  Whereas 
it  is  really  true  that  the  principles  of  moral  training  are  forever  and 
of  necessity  being  applied  in  every  school,  in  eyery  branch  of  the  work 
and  in  every  hour  of  the  day, — often  unconsciously  and  frequently 
unintelligently,  but  really  nevertheless,  though  too  often  a  careless 
or  indifferent  or  undisciplined  teacher's  work  is  unmoral  or  even  im- 
moral in  its  effect  upon  her  pupils.  Hence  the  importance  of  frequent 
reference  to  and  emphasis  upon  the  duty  of  giving  intelligent  and 
suitable  moral  instruction  in  the  schools. 

To  the  teacher  who  thinks  there  are  no  opportunities  for  ethical 
teaching  in  the  schools  we  would  like  to  put  a  few  questions.  Is  it  not 
a  good  time,  during  the  formative  period  of  a  young  person's  life, 
which  is  so  largely  spent  in  grammar  and  high  school,  to  teach  him 
the  lessons  of  industry,  obedience,  honesty,  truthfulness,  politeness, 
chivalry  toward  the  poor,  weak  and  unfortunate,  unselfishness,  single- 
ness of  aim,  control  of  his  own  spirit,  the  right  use  of  time,  love  of 
country  and  devotion  to  duty  ?  Do  not  these  things  concern  the  teacher 
who  is  set  to  the  task  of  making  good  citizens  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  schools  ?  Are  they  not  the  very  essence  of  morality  ?  And 
should  they  not  constitute  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  child's  school 
life  from  the  time  he  sets  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  school  yard,  through 
all  his  work  and  all  his  play  ?  The  teacher  is  in  her  place  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  him  moral  training  in  these  every  day  expe- 
riences and  the  obligation  cannot  be  escaped. 

But  the  work  is  being  done  by  different  teachers  with  varying  de- 
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grees  of  intelligence  and  success.  Some  think  but  little  about  it; 
some  are  careless  of  their  personal  example ;  some  are  weak  and  "easy" 
and  "wink  at"  many  infractions  of  moral  law  and  trust  that  all  will 
come  out  right  in  the  end,  or  else  do  not  care  greatly  whether  it  does 
or  not.  And  others  are  conscientious,  kindly,  tactful,  and  by  their 
horror  of  a  lie,  their  intolerance  of  laziness  and  other  admiration 
for  all  the  virtues  exert  a  personal  influence  and  create  a  school  spirit 
that  makes  for  character  and  righteousness  in  every  pupil's  life.  This 
is  what  makes  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  school.  This 
is  the  sort  of  moral  training  which  is  worth  while. 

¥  N  the  annual  "Declaration"  of  principles  adopted  by  the  National 
*  Education  Association  at  the  Boston  meeting  last  July,  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  third  article:  "In  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Education  Association  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  formation  of  an 
International  Council  of  Education,  to  be  composed  of  leading  educa- 
tors from  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  globe;  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Council  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  at  some  time  during  the 
year  1911.  The  Association  hereby  appoints  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  President  and  all  living  ex-Presidents  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and  seven  others,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  above  designated  persons  as  a  committee  to  formulate  plans  for 
such  an  International  Council  and  to  attend  to  their  execution."  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  with  such  a  committee  something  will  be  done 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  this  recommendation.  It  is  certainly  one  that 
is  pregnant  with  large  possibilities.  It  is  in  line  with  other  great  in- 
terests such  as  that  of  medicine,  the  law  and  religion.  In  the  sphere 
of  these  interests  there  are  several  international  deliberative  bodies 
which  have  accomplished  much  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  known 
truth  and  of  applied  knowledge.  The  cause  of  education  will  gain 
much  from  the  comparison  of  principles  and  methods  held  and  used 
in  different  portions  of  the  world.  Each  of  the  leading  nations  has 
its  strong  features  and  each  its  weaknesses  in  its  educational  system. 
Each  will  profit  by  a  close  study  of  the  systems  of  the  others.  There 
will  be  a  tightening  of  ties  and  a  broadening  of  vision  and  a  deepen- 
ing of  sympathy  in  the  fellowship  of  such  a  council.  It  is  well  as  the 
United  States  is  emerging  into  prominence  as  a  first-class  world  power, 
that  her  educational  leaders  should  take  the  initiative  in  calling  for 
such  a  meeting  of  the  world's  great  teachers.    With  all  its  faults  our 
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national  system  of  education  is  something  to  be  proud  of  and  it  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  spontaneity  and  it  lies  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
people  in  a  way  that  provokes  the  envy  of  other  nations.  On  the  other 
hand  we  may  well  learn  profundity  from  the  Germans,  thoroughness 
from  the  British,  facility  and  grace  from  the  French  and  endurance 
from  the  Dutch.  In  a  thousand  different  ways  good  must  come  from 
an  annual  or  periodic  gathering  of  the  educational  leaders  of  different 
nations.  The  world  has  its  eye  on  the  above  named  committee  and  we 
may  depend  upon  it  to  bring  forth  in  due  time  a  good  working  plan 
for  an  International  Council  of  Education. 


The  "Psalm  of  Life"  in  Latin  Verse 

B.  F.  Habding,  Milton  Academy,  Massachusetts. 

Maestis  in  numeris  ne  mihi  dixeris, 
Vitam  nil  secus  ac  somnia  vana,  nam 
Exstinctus  qui  animus  dormit,  idem  neque 
Sunt  res  atque  videntur.     En, 

Vita  est  vera  quidem,  strenua  vitaque 
Nee  meta  est  tumulus  corpora  qui  tegit: 
Es  pulvis,  fieri  fas  tibi  pulveri, 
Non  dictum  de  animo  tuo. 

Nee  fructus  datus  est  nee  dolor  ab  love 
Vitae  consilio  ut  sint  etiam  aut  viae 
Fatali,  sed  opus  quo  magis  in  dies 
Virtutem  experiamur  hie. 

Ars  longa  est,  brevia  et  tempora,  cordaque 
Nobis  sint  valida  ac  fortia,  concinunt 
Praeut  tecta  tamen  carmina  tympana 
Plutonem  exsequialia. 

In  vita  baud  aliter  quam  si  ubicumque  sunt 
Decertent  homines  excubiaeque  sint, 
Acti  ne  pecoris  muti  agites  modo ! 
In  certamine  fortis  es! 

Noli,  cum  placeat,  credere  postero ! 
Tempus  praeteritum  praeteritum  obruat! 
In  viventi  age  nunc,  nunc  age  tempore ! 
Constanter,  love  in  aethere ! 

Vita  illustrium  enim  nos  monet  omnium 
Nostram  magnificam  reddere  posse  nos, 
Leto  in  litore  ceu  linquere  temporis 
Et  vestigia  posteris. 

Forsan  signa  alius  quae  simul  ac  videt, 
Vitae  vastum  etiam  ut  qui  mare  navigat, 
Frater  perditus  et  naufragus,  invicem 
Exinde  est  animo  bono. 

Simus  tunc  alacres,  porro  sequamur  et 
Quo  nos  fata  ferant  intrepidi  quidem;^ 
Pergamus  gerere  et  res  itidem  insequi, 
Discamusque  opus  et  pati. 


Foreign  Notes 


EVENTS    IN    LONDON 


The  London  County  Council  has  made  important  provision  for  the 
"vocationaF^  training  of  girls  by  a  system  of  "trade  scholarships'\  Of 
these  awards,  200  will  be  available  the  coming  year,  and  the  recipients 
will  receive  free  education  with  grants  for  living  expenses,  at  day  trade 
schools  in  which  they  will  be  prepared  for  skilled  trades  such  as  dress- 
making, millinery,  corset  making,  photography,  designing  and  uphol- 
stery. Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
and  their  applications  must  be  supported  by  the  recommendations  of 
head  masters  or  mistresses,  "in  respect  of  intelligence,  conduct,  and 
dexterity  in  handicraft/' 

It  is  announced  that  an  Imperial  Conference  on  Education  will 
assemble  in  London,  probably  in  April  next,  to  which  educational 
representatives  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  have  been  invited. 
This  Conference,  which  is  an  outcome  of  that  which  took  place  in  1907 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  is  being  held  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which  expressed  the  desire  that 
future  conferences  on  the  subject  should  be  convened  officially.  Dele- 
gates are  expected  from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Afri- 
ca, India,  and  Crown  Colonies,  but  the  exact  representation  is  not  yet 
known. 

The  centenary  of  Berlin  University. — Only  those  who  participated  in 
the  centennial  ceremonies  of  Berlin,  which  occupied  four  days,  begin- 
ning October  10th,  can  fittingly  speak  of  the  impressive  event.  But 
every  student  of  history  feels  a  thrill  at  the  thought  which  inspired  the 
foundation  of  this  noble  institution.  At  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  in 
the  fateful  year  1809,  the  resolution  was  taken  under  the  councils  of 
Humboldt,  to  subordinate  brute  force  to  the  higher  power  of  intellect 
and  patriotic  fervor.  In  this  spirit  the  University  was  created,  the 
apotheosis,  as  it  were,  of  the  unconquerable  things  of  the  spirit. 

Provision  for  Technical  Training  in  Germany  and  France. — The 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  comprises  im- 
portant chapters  dealing  with  the  foregoing  subject.  The  chapter  on 
the  vocational  schools  of  Prussia  is  a  translation  of  the  introduction 
to  the  third  report  of  the  Landesgewerbeamt,  with  summaries  com- 
piled from  the  appended  detailed  accounts. 

The  chapter  relating  to  technical  education  in  France  traces  the  his- 
toric development  of  this  provision  with  an  extended  account  of 
primary  technical  education  and  of  typical  schools  which  pertain  to 
this  division  of  the  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  the 
schools  selected  for  special  consideration,  namely  Eccles  Diderot, 
Boulle  and  Estienne,  are  characterized  by  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  as 
models,  worthy  of  imitation,  in  respect  to  the  union  of  special  training 
with  the  instruction   which  is  necessary   for  good   citizenship.     This 
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encomium  occurs  in  his  now  famous  book  on  fundamental  questions  of 
school  organization  (Grundfragen  der  Schulorganisation)  in  which 
also  the  defects  of  the  German  system  are  candidly  admitted. 

Training  of  Teachers:  The  professional  training  of  teachers  has 
come  to  be  almost  a  cant  phrase  in  the  discussions  of  popular  educa- 
tion. It  is  applied  in  this  country  to  conditions  as  unlike  as  that  of 
teachers  who  have  attended  a  short  course  in  a  summer  institute  and 
that  of  graduates  who  have  earned  a  Ph.  D.  by  a  severe  course  of  study 
and  examinations.  The  expression  has  definite  meaning  in  European 
countries,  although  the  methods  and  standards  of  preparation  for  the 
profession  are  not  the  same  even  in  contiguous  countries.  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  France  all  stand  high  in  this  respect.  In  France  the 
course  of  training  is  conducted  in  the  more  liberal  spirit ;  in  Germany 
it  is  more  disciplinary.  In  Bavaria  candidates  enter  the  training 
school  at  the  minimum  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  receive  two  years'  ed- 
ucation at  the  cost  of  the  State.  Following  this  is  the  practice  year 
without  salary.  Those  who  pass  the  probationary  year,  successfully,- 
are  appointed  as  assistant  teachers  for  a  period  of  three  years  after 
which  comes  the  final  examination.  This  test  consists  of  two  parts, 
written  and  oral,  the  former  occupying  three  days.  After  the  final  ex- 
amination the  candidate  must  pass  from  two  to  four  years  in  a  subor- 
dinate position  before  receiving  full  appointment  as  a  teacher  (lehrer). 
Naturally  after  such  elaborate  preparation  the  work  is  a  life  career, 
commanding  a  fair  salary  and  a  pension  upon  retirement. 

Teachers'  Associations  in  Europe  are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
the  material  interests  rather  than  the  professional  development  of  the 
teachers.  Apparently  this  purpose  and  the  exchange  of  school  expe- 
riences are  taking  possession  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
this  country.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  two 
great  scientific  organizations  of  English  speaking  countries,  the  British 
Association  and  the  American  Association,  both  of  the  advancement  of 
science,  have  created  education  sections  which  bid  fair  to  become  the 
centres  of  constructive  thought  in  regard  to  this  interest.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  attention  given  in  the  educational  press  of  this  country, 
to  the  presidential  address  of  Principal  Miers  before  the  education 
section  of  the  British  Association,  is  reciprocated  by  the  interest  awak- 
ened in  English  circles  by  the  address  of  Dr.  John  Dewey  before  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  American  Association. 

The  former  address  which  was  on  the  relation  of  university  teacher 
and  student  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  Dr.  Dewey's 
address  was  on  Science  as  subject-matter  and  as  method.  Both  the  ad- 
dresses recall  one  of  Dr.  Harris's  favorite  doctrines,  namely,  that 
system  is  the  union  of  principle  and  method.  It  looks  as  if  the  two 
associations  named  were  destined  to  continue  the  search  for  essential 
principles. 

A.  T.  s. 


Book  Notices 

A  History  of  Education  During  the  Hlddle  Ages.  By  Frank  P.  Graves. 
New  York  :     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  .f  1.10. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  history  of  education,  the 
first  one  dealing  with  education  before  the  middle  ages.  In  this  volume  the 
same  vitalizing  point  of  view  is  consistently  maintained  as  that  in  the  first 
volume,  the  development  of  individualism.  The  educational  period  covered 
is  from  the  rise  of  Monasticism  to  the  time  of  Rousseau. 

As  in  the  previous  volume,  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  social  and  political  conditions  as  forming  the  necessary  background  for 
the  study  of  the  different  educational  ideas  and  systems.  The  work  covers 
the  period  much  more  completely  and  comprehensively  than  any  other  his- 
tory of  education  we  have.  While  one  may  not  always  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  author,  the  careful  reader  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  these  con- 
clusions are  not  snap  judgments,  but  represent  careful  research,  and  that 
judicious  sifting  of  evidence  which  is  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind  and 
which  is  so  unusual.  The  estimates  of  the  influence  of  various  educational 
ideas  are  eminently  fair. 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  character  of  scholasticism  and  its  influence 
is  very  helpful  and  emphasizes  an  aspect  of  the  movement  too  often  neglect- 
ed. In  the  chapter  on  The  Humanistic  Education  of  the  North  the  author 
has  made  available  for  general  use  much  exceedingly  valuable  information 
which  has  hitherto  been  all  but  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the 
college  student.  This  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  education  of  those  times 
and  helps  to  interpret  the  beginnings  of  education  in  this  country  as  well. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of 
education.     We  shall  await  with  interest  the  next  volume  of  the  series. 

— Review  by  Arthur  J.  Jones,  Providence,  E.  I. 

My  Voice,  And  I,  by  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 

&  Co.     fLSO. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  who  years  ago  was  known  on  the  stage  as  "  Clara  Doria,"  is 
a  high  authority  on  the  subjects  with  which  she  here  deals,  and  comes  natu- 
rally by  her  love  for  and  knowledge  of  musical  matters.  She  is  of  English 
birth,  her  father  being  the  famous  composer,  John  Barnett,  called  by  Grove, 
"  The  Father  of  English  Opera,"  and  her  mother,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
violoncellist,  Robert  Lindley,  was  also  musically  gifted.  After  a  successful 
career  as  an  opera  and  concert  singer,  our  authoress  married  a  Boston  lawyer, 
and  has  since  devoted  herself  to  teaching  and  composition  with  much  suc- 
cess. In  1883  she  published:  •'  The  Philosophy  of  Singing,"  and  now  in  the 
present  volume  she  "  sets  forth  the  fruits  of  her  ripened  experience," — for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Mrs.  Rogers  speaks  with  the  conviction  and  authority 
of  knowledge  and  experience.  She  "  lays  great  stress  upon  the  Ego  as  the 
voice-controller  and  devel6per,"  and  gives  large  place  in  the  cultivation  and 
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development  of  the  voice  to  "  the  reasoning  power,  the  imagination  and  the 
will."  She  has  little  use  for  mechanical  methods  and  machine  singers,  but 
urges  the  full  developmentof  the  singer's  higher  faculties.  To  be  master  of 
his  art  one  must  first  be  master  of  himself.  "  The  real  productive  cause  of 
voice  is  the  singer's  fiat."  A  great  artist  by  the  finest  touches,  which  the 
multitude  do  not  comprehend,  makes  an  audience /ee?  better  than  it  knows. 
The  true  artist  has  a  very  fine  perception  of  vocal  sounds  and  "  expresses 
adequately  and  with  security  all  that  he  feels  and  knows."  Teachers  and 
students  of  vocal  music  will  do  well  to  weigh  her  suggestions  and  ponder 
over  her  conclusions. 

The  Unexplored  Self,  by  George  R.  Montgomery,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  strong,  vital,  readable  book.  Its  author  is  the  assistant  minister 
at  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City.  But  he  is  not 
a  man  bound  by  tradition  or  dogma.  He  is  a  clear,  cogent  reasoner,  doing 
his  own  thinking  in  his  own  way.  And  it  is  a  delightful  way.  As  a  youth- 
ful agnostic  he  sets  out  to  discover  "the  purpose  in  existence,"  and  soon 
finds  it  has  a  value  and  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  things.  He  was  greatly 
helped  to  this  by  what  he  saw  of  the  life  and  work  of  missionaries.  Building 
on  this  foundation  and  as  a  teacher  noting  how  little  definite  religious  influ- 
ence his  pupils  at  Yale  and  at  Carleton  College  seemed  to  have,  has  led  him 
to  prepare  this  volume,  which  is  intended  to  catch  the  attention  of  teachers 
and  students,  set  them  thinking  on  the  highest  things  of  life,  and  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  Christian  doctrine.  In  23  short,  pregnant  chapters,  he  con- 
siders The  worth  of  man.  The  Divinity  of  Christ,  The  witness  to  God,  Incar- 
nation, The  living  Christ,  Self-giving,  Under  authority,  The  atrophyof  death, 
The  armor  of  light,  Faith  an  apprisal,  The  reborn  self.  The  place  of  the 
Church,  The  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  etc.  We  wish  every  college 
student  in  the  land  might  read  these  fresh,  virile,  soul-stirring  and  uplifting 
pages.  It  would  help  them  to  find  the  meaning  of  life  and  to  enter  into  the 
very  spirit  of  Christ. 

Readings  in  Civil  Government,  by  Prof.  Percy  Lewis  Kaye,  Ph.  D.  New 
York  :   The  Century  Co. 

Professor  Kaye,  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  has  packed  into  this  volume  of  528  closely  printed  pages  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  matter  concerning  the  Spirit,  the  Form  and  the  Func- 
tions of  American  Government.  Extracts,  usually  of  from  two  to  ten  pages 
in  length,  are  taken  from  ninety-one  different  authors  or  authorities  to  ex- 
plain and  elucidate  every  phase  of  the  working  of  our  Government.  Among 
the  great  writers  in  this  list  we  note  such  names  as  the  historian  Bancroft, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Rufus  Choate,  Lyman  Abbott,  Woodrow  Wilson,  H.  C. 
Lodge,  President  Taft,  C.  F.  Amidon,  S.  E.  Baldwin,  E.  R.  Seligman,  Talcott 
Williams,  J.  S.  Mill  and  James  Bryce.  He  who  will  carefully  read  this  vol- 
ume will  gain  a  broad  and  full  knowledge  of  both  the  foundations  and  work- 
ings of  our  Government.  The  book  is  full  of  interest  as  well  as  instruction, 
and  it  is  well  indexed. 
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Don  MacQrath,  by  Randall  Parrish.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  breezy  story  for  boys.  The  scenes  are  laid  on,  or  by  the  side  of, 
the  Mississippi  River.  Don,  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  in  a  small  city  on  the 
Illinois  side,  has  been  stolen  while  a  very  little  child  by  some  brutal  river 
men  and  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  oaths,  drunkenness  and  hard  work. 
How  he  finally  runs  away,  his  thrilling  adventures,  his  friendship  for  Mark 
Dean  and  all  that  came  of  it,  his  acquaintance  with  Laila  and  her  brave  dog 
Rover,  and  how  he  is  twice  captured  by  the  desperado,  Tom  McGrath,  but 
is  finally  rescued  after  a  deadly  battle  and  restored  to  his  fond  parents,  is  all 
very  interesting,  and  once  you  begin  it  you  will  not  lay  the  book  down  till 
you  find  it  out.  The  plot  is  cleverly  worked  out.  Aud  there  are  several 
illustrations  by  John  W.  Norton. 

How  to  Read  Cqaracter  in  Handwriting,  ;by  Mary  H.  Booth.  Illus- 
trated.    Philadelphia  :     The  John  C.  Winston  Co.     50  cents. 

This  excellent  little  book,  with  only  56  pages  of  text,  is  intended  as  a 
"guide  for  the  beginner  and  student  of  graphology."  Teachers  realize  that 
the  vast  variety  of  forms  and  styles  and  movements  which  people  develop  in 
writing  are  due  largely  to  temperament  and  environment.  Here  are  valuable 
hints  for  all  who  would  read  character.  Sloping  letters  indicate  a  warm, 
emotional  nature;  vertical  letters  a  practical,  energetic  nature;  angular  let- 
ters reflect  activity,  rounded  letters  indicate  amiable  natures,  legible  letters 
a  sincere  nature,  and  illegible  a  weak,  impulsive  or  hurried  brain;  small  let- 
ters a  studious,  thoughtful  mind,  etc.     This  booklet  deserves  study. 

Standard  Musical  Biographies,     By  George  P.  Upton.    A.    C.  McClurg 

&  Co.     .fl.75.     A  useful  volume  for  music  lovers  and  concert-goers.  It  gives 

a  brief  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the   leading  composers,  together 

with  the  verdict  of  the  popular  judgment  concerning  their  merits.  The  au- 
thor has  had  a  long  and  wide  experience  as  a  musical  critic. 

Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in  the  United  States.  A  study  in 
extra-constitutional  Government  By  M.  Ostrogirski.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $1.75  net. 

This  volume  affords  the  American  public  the  opportunity  to  see  our  gov- 
ernmental system  through  the  eyes  of  a  profound  foreign  student  and  writer, 
who  has  studied  us  with  the  mind  of  a  master,  and  who  describes  what  he 
has  found  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  The  author  is  a  distinguished 
Russian  statesman,  and  this  book  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  part  of  a  much 
more  extensive  work,  Democracy  and  the  organization  of  Political  Parties. 
It  has  been  published  at  the  urgent  request  of  scholars  and  politicians  in 
both  Europe  and  America.  It  is  a  masterful  discussion  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  relations  of  the  two  great  parties  that  domi- 
nate our  government. 

State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand.  By  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Denver,  and  William  Downie  Stew- 
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art,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Com- 
pany.    .fl.50  net. 

The  politico-economic  situation  in  New  Zealand  is  particularly  interesting 
and  suggestive,  and  the  authors  of  this  volume  are  well  qualified  to  present 
it  to  American  readers.  Students  of  economics  will  find  much  valuable  ma- 
terial in  the  book  upon  such  subjects  as  State  Railways,  State  Life  Insurance, 
Old^Age  Pensions,  Land  Tenure,  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living,  Wealth  and  its 
Distribution,  etc.  The  book  is  one  of  Crowell's  Library  of  Economics  and 
Politics. 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  New  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion by  Katharine  Coman,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in 
Wellesley  College.     The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  one  that  has  come  into  prominence  in  the 
educational  as  well  as  the  commercial  world  during  the  past  few  years.  Such 
suggestive  chapter-headings  as  the  following  lure  the  student  on  to  read  the 
entire  book,  by  which  he  will  find  his  knowledge  of  the  real  history  of  our 
country  greatly  broadened  :  The  Land  and  the  People;  Business  Aspects  of 
Colonization;  Industrial  Development  under  British  Control;  National  Be- 
ginnings; Industrial  Consequences  of  the  War  of  1812;  The  Civil  War,  Eco- 
nomic Causes  and  Results;  Territorial  Expansion  and  the  Revenue  Tariffs ; 
Conservation;  and  others.  The  book  is  attractively  illustrated  with  many 
views  and  maps. 

Education  In  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles 
Franklin  Thwing,  LL.  D.     Houghton,  MifflitJ  Co.     $1.25. 

President  Thwing  is  an  expert  on  educational  subjects,  and  is  a  facile  and 
voluminous  writer.  This  book  covers  the  entire  field  of  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  modern  period,  of  which  the  author  truly  writes  as  follows:  "In 
no  part  of  our  manifold  human  endeavors  do  the  great  movements  and  ele- 
ments of  the  last  forty  years  emerge  more  significantly  than  in  the  educa- 
tional." Primary  and  secondary  education,  as  well  as  the  college  and  univer- 
sity problems,  are  included  in  the  view;  and  there  are  chapters  on  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power  in  Education, 
and  on  Great  Personalities. 

Education  in  the  United  States.  A  Series  of  Monographs,  edited  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of 
New  York.     American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  collection  of  valuable  essays  by  able  specialists  on  various  phases 
of  Education  in  our  country,  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor.  Such 
writers  as  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Susan  E.  Blow,  William  T.  Harris,  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  George  E.  Vincent,  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
others,  set  forth  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  special  lines  of  educa- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  prominently  identified.  It  is  a  useful  refer- 
ence work  and  carries  an  authority  commensurate  with  the  reputations  of  its 
Editor  and  authors. 
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Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  St,  Paul.  By  T.  J.  Tucker, 
Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Melbourne. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     .$2.50. 

The  author's  former  book  on  Life  in  Ancient  Athens  is  an  authority,  and 
its  preparation  qualified  him  for  the  production  of  the  present  charming 
volume  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  human  history.  While  the 
book  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  church  history,  it  does 
nevertheless  necessarily  present  much  matter  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  the  Bible.  Sunday  school  classes  studying  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Christian  church  will  find  it  most 
illuminating  and  helpful.     It  is  well  illustrated  and  indexed. 

The  Age  of  nammals  in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  By  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  LL.  D.,  Vertebrate  Paleontologist  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Columbia  University.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     |4.50  net. 

Professor  Osborn  has  produced  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  the  learned 
specialist  and  to  the  thoughtful  general  reader  as  well.  In  his  own  words, 
his  object  has  been  to  study  "the  sources  or  birthplaces  of  the  several  kinds 
of  mammals,  of  their  competitions,  migrations,  and  extinctions,  and  the 
times  and  places  of  the  occurrence  of  these  great  events  in  the  world's  his- 
tory." He  considers  it  the  duty  of  a  trained  scientist,  however  absorbed  he 
may  be  in  his  subject,  to  spend  some  time  and  make  some  effort  "  to  scatter 
scientific  truth."  The  fortunate  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  thankful  for 
the  belief  and  ambition  of  this  author.  The  book  is  well  adapted  to  school 
and  college  use,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated. 

••  World  Corporation,"  by  King  Camp  Gillette,  Discoverer  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Inventor  of  the  System  of  "  World  Corporation."  "  The  message 
herein  contained  is  Truth  ;  and  Truth  is  law,  no  matter  in  what  dress  it  may 
be  found,  or  to  what  it  may  apply.  Where  discovered  to  the  mind  of  man, 
it  must  be  accepted,  and  become  a  part  of  the  great  superstructure  of  knowl- 
edge and  progress.  It  is  immortal  and  infinite."  The  New  England  News 
Company,  Boston.     $1.00. 

Mr.  Gillette  has  worked  out  a  great  idea.  He  would  have  the  whole  world 
brought  into  one  enormous  federation,  or  corporation,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  keenest  intelligences,  who  would  constitute  world  corporate  mind, 
work  out  their  glorious  destiny,  without  friction,  without  waste^  without 
competition.  He  would  do  away  with  war,  with  government,  with  insurance, 
with  all  middle-men,  with  lawyers,  politicians,  political  parties,  banking, 
finance,  brokers,  agents,  advertising,  armies  and  navies.  He  says  the  real 
work  of  the  world  is  done  by  ten  per  cent,  of  the  people,  and  that  "  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  brain  and  manual  labor  is  wasted  under  our  system  of  indus- 
try." He  would  have  all  the  people  of  this  land  live  in  one  great  central 
city,  near  Niagara  Falls,  in  ten  thousand  enormous  houses,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  ten  thousand  persons.  From  this  city  great  armies  of  young 
men  should  go  out  to  do  the  farming  and  other  work.     All  property   would 
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be  in  shares  of  World  Corporation  stock,  which  will  always  remain  at  par. 
The  city  of  his  vision  is  a  wonderful  one  and  very  beautiful.  Selfishness  and 
greed  and  crime  are  overcome.  All  live  and  work  for  high  ends.  Woman's 
work  becomes  very  light.  All  is  progress,  enlightenment,  unselfishness, 
happiness.     It  is  a  noble  ideal,  in  theory.     Can  it  ever  be  realized  ? 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following: 

The  New  Games.  Graded  Educational  Series.  Booth  Art  Game  Com- 
pany, Washington,  D.  C.     Fidelity  Publishing  Company,  Successor. 

Edu-Pia.  The  New  Games.  Life  of  Christ.  Special — for  everybody  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  100.  Made  only  by  the  Fidelity  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Washington,  D.  C.     Price,  25  cents. 

Spring  Flowers,  A  Nature  Packet.  By  James  Hall.  The  Davis  Press, 
Worcester,  Mass.     Price,  75  cents. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.     Little  fir.   Thimblefinger  Stories.    By 

Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Author  of  Uncle  Remus,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Oliver 
Herford.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Edited  by  Allan  Abbott,  Head 
of  the  English  Department  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Children's  Dl^t  In  Home  and  School.  With  classified  recipes  and  menus. 
A  Reference  Book  for  Parents,  Nurses,  Teachers,  Women's  Clubs  and  Physi- 
cians. By  Louise  E.  Hogan  (Mrs.  John  L.  Hogan),  Editor  of  The  Children's 
Library,  How  to  Feed  Children,  Gov.  Bulletin  No.  56  on  the  Introduction  of 
Domestic  Science  in  the  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Stories  for  Children,  The 
Education  and  Amusement  of  Children,  etc.  Revised  Edition.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Periodical   Notes. 

The  leadine;  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
scholarly  papers  on  "  Martin  Luther  and  His  Work."  This  first  paper  is  absorbingly  inter- 
esting, presenting  the  many  "  startling  and  unexpected  "  incidents  and  crises  in  Martin 
Luther's  boyhood  and  youth  with  an  art  that  brings  these  scenes,  of  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
to  the  reader  as  occurrences  of  yesterday,  so  throbbing  are  they  with  life  and  reality. — 
The  7/i<e?'s^ate  A/eriicai<7b?<r«ai  for  December  has  nmong  its  original  articles  one  by  E.  H. 
Skinner,  M.  D.,  which  tells  of  one  more  remarkable  disc:ivery  of  present-day  science,  X-ray 
ink.  This  ink  is  to  be  used  with  an  ordinary  pen  and  is  "cheap  and  will  last  indefinitely." 
Dr.  Skinner  sav!>,  "  Such  ink  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  medico-legal  practice  where 
negatives  must  be  exhibited  to  judge  and  jury  —One  should  not  miss  seeing  the  Book  News 
MontlUy  for  December.  Its  bright  reviews  of  all  the  best  of  the  new  books  are  a  feast  to 
those  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  enjoy  the  books  themselves.  In  its  "  World 
of  Letters "  pages  one  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  such  delightful  people  as 
Grace  Duffie  Boylan,  W.  J.  Roberts,  H.  H.  Rowland,  and  others.— We  would  call  attention 
to  two  e.specially  fine  articles  in  the  December  School  Review.  One  by  Allan  Abbott  on 
"High  School  Journalism,"  the  other  "More  C'oncencration  in  History  Work,"  by  T.  H. 
MacQueary. — Two  papers  also  in  Reliftlous  Education  for  December  should  command  the 
attention  of  readers  of  Education,  viz,  "The  <  hild  and  the  Reading  Habit,"  by  David 
Spence  Hill.  Ph.  D..  "  College  English  and  the  Bible,"  by  W.  L.  Phelps  and  C.  U.  Earned.— 
The  December  Busy  Man's  Magazme  certainly  verifies  its  name.  Every  page  is  good 
reading,  so  no  time  has  to  be  lost  looking  through  it  for  articles  worth  while. 
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How  Can  the  High  School  Serve  More 

Effectively  the  Interests  of  the 

Community. 

CHARLES  F.  HARPER.PRIN.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

f """"""° '"""'f  ^TE  turns  back  but  few  pages  of  history  to  find  the 

I       ^^       I   time  when  the  ideal  method  of  education  was  for 

I      I     I      I   man  to  withdraw  from  the  world  in  contemplation 

I       ^"^       I   and  reflection  upon  abstract  truth ;   a  time,  when 

$]iiiiiiiiiiii[]Hiiiiiiiiiic^  contemplation   and   reflection   were  ends   in   them- 

I  I    selves,    when    knowledge    in   science    and    art   was 

I  I    sought    that    the    learner    might    acquire    wisdom, 

4*iiiiniiiiiiiaiiiiiiMiiiic>f>         J      u       +u      1  *u-    i  4.1        j        j.  j 

and  when  the  dreamer  or  thinker  was  the  educated 

man.  In  those  days,  the  worth  of  a  man  was  determined  not 
by  the  service  he  rendered  to  society,  but  by  the  beauty  of  his 
character,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  depth  of  his  sacrifice 
for  religion.  Today,  the  ideal  is  changed.  The  seeker  after 
culture  and  education  no  longer  repairs  to  his  cell  to  sit  in  quiet 
meditation ;  but  goes  forth  a  man  among  men,  prepared  to  meet 
temptation,  failure  or  success  with  quiet,  forceful  self-control, 
and  ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  lead  a  life  of  the  utmost  activity 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Eificiency  has  become  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  education  and  requires  that  a  man  shall  have  knowledge 
and  be  able  to  use  it  in  earning  a  livelihood  and  in  improving  his 
physical,  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Educators  have  ceased  to 
fear  that  useful  knowledge  will  spoil  a  course  of  study  and  take 
away  the  cultural  value  of  subjects  that  give  a  liberal  education. 
On  the  contrary,  they  now  make  courses  of  study  to  develop  good, 
useful  citizens,  who  will  "mix  well"  with  their  fellows,  and  have 
the  ambition  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  their  communities. 
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This  new  ideal  of  education  shows  many  ways  in  which  high 
schools  can  serve  the  interests  of  the  community  more  effectively. 
In  the  first  place,  teachers  can  learn  lessons  of  great  value  from 
the  members  of  other  learned  professions.  Just  as  most  laws  are 
proposed  by  lawyers;  and  great  discoveries  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery are  made  by  doctors ;  so  progressive,  educational  ideas  should 
be  advanced  by  educators.  It  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  teach- 
ing profession  that  the  public  so  often  takes  the  initiative  in  edu- 
cational progress  and  introduces  new  features  into  the  schools. 
In  nearly  every  case,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  commer- 
cial branches,  school  decoration,  sanitation,  ventilation,  school 
gardens  and  play  grounds  have  been  forced  upon  the  schools  by 
groups  of  thoughtful  citizens  instead  of  by  persistent  and  insistent 
demands  of  teachers.  Even  principals  are  accustomed,  where 
originality  is  required,  to  look  to  each  o^her  and  to  compare  meth- 
ods, when  each  ought  to  be  studying  his  own  peculiar  problems 
and  working  energetically  to  solve  them.  Just  as  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, engineers  and  business  men  are  experts  in  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor,  so  teachers  should  be  experts  who  can  detect 
the  defects  and  weaknesses  in  educational  methods,  and  who 
will  use  their  strength  and  ability  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to 
educational  advancement. 

In  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools,  business 
methods  should  prevail.  Schools  should  open  for  work  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term  and  run  "on  time"  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  pupil's  time  should  be  counted  of  so  much  value  that  noth- 
ing would  be  allowed  to  interfere  even  for  a  moment,  during 
school  hours,  with  his  continuous  groAvth.  This  does  not  mean 
that  study  and  recitation  should  be  the  only  order  of  the  day; 
but  that  the  use  of  the  pupil's  time  in  running  errands,  in  pre- 
paring subject  matter  of  little  value ;  and  in  waiting  for  teachers 
to  prepare  work  that  should  have  been  ready  before  the  opening 
of  school  or  the  beginning  of  the  period,  should  be  prohibited. 
Loss  of  power  and  small  results  in  a  school  or  system  should 
affect  teachers  and  principals  as  a  similar  condition  of  affairs 
affects  a  live,  energetic,  business  man.  An  investigation  should 
be  started  immediately  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  waste,  and  some 
way  found  to  remove  them.  As  soon  as  any  device  or  plan  has 
served  its  day  of  usefulness,  it  should  be  discarded  and  thrown 
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upon  the  educational  "scrap  heap,"  and  some  new  and  more 
efficient  method  adopted.  The  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  all 
existing  knowledge  pertaining  to  education  and  a  careful  watch 
maintained  for  every  possible  improvement  which  will  develop 
more  efficient  pupils. 

Educators  should  neither  generalize  hastily  from  insufficient 
data  nor  permit  others  to  use  as  facts,  statements  of  opinion  or 
deductions  from  statistics  which  have  been  gathered  from  in- 
accurate and  incomplete  records.  Even  the  cities  and  states 
that  rank  highest  in  educational  progress  do  not  possess  records 
so  accurate  and  complete  that  satisfactory  conclusions  proving 
or  disproving  any  educational  theory  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
Those  in  charge  of  institutions  of  learning  would  render  valuable 
service  to  their  employer  and  to  education,  if  each  would  under- 
take, like  members  of  scientific  associations,  the  solution  of  some 
educational  problem  and  work  for  weeks,  months  and  even  years 
upon  it.  From  time  to  time,  preliminary  reports  could  be  issued 
to  arouse  criticism  and  to  bring  out  suggestions  from  others; 
and,  when  the  problem  was  finished,  the  solution,  together  with 
conclusions,  could  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  teachers. 
Through  the  use  of  such  a  method,  if  facts  were  sought  and  not 
opinions,  among  many  plans  for  organization  and  administra- 
tion which  have  been  set  aside  as  of  no  value  might  be  found 
the  happy  solution  of  present  difficulties.  Any  one  of  a  number 
of  questions  like  the  following  would  furnish  problems  large 
enough  to  keep  many  men  busy  for  a  long  time: 

1.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  add  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  course  to  the  intermediate  grade  and  divide  the  whole 
school  period  into  six  years  for  the  elementary  grade,  three 
years  for  the  intermediate  and  three  for  the  high  school  ? 

2.  What  does  a  study  of  all  the  cases  in  one  or  more  schools 
covering  a  period  of  years  show  to  be  the  real  cause  of  pupils 
leaving  school  and  what  means  can  be  used  to  hold  them  until 
graduation  ? 

3.  Should  boys  and  girls  receive  the  same  form  of  education 
in  high  schools  or  should  they  be  taught  in  separate  classes? 

4.  Is  the  power  of  perception  further  developed  in  girls  than 
in  boys  at  the  high  school  age,  and  does  co-education,  beyond 
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the  intermediate  grade,  undiilv  stimulate  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  boys  and  retard  the  progress  of  girls  ? 

5.  If  education  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  at  school,  why- 
should  older  brothers,  sisters  or  parents  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
assistant  teachers  in  the  evening? 

6.  If  correct  habits  of  study  are  to  be  taught  as  well  as  sub- 
ject matter,  why  demand  home  study  which,  in  some  cases  is 
carried  on  under  satisfactory  conditions,  more  frequently  under 
adverse  conditions,  and,  very  often,  not  done  at  all  ? 

7.  If  school  is  the  business  of  boys  and  girls,  why  not  lengthen 
the  session  of  high  schools  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils  can  lock  up  their  work  and  books  in  their  desks 
and  go  home  forgetful  of  school  work  until  the  next  morning? 

8.  Can  pupils  be  taught  a  trade  at  school,  when  they  realize 
that  they  are  not  taking  an  active  part  in  the  production  of 
industrial  and  commercial  products  ? 

9.  Are  there  valid  reasons  for  interrupting  the  educational 
development  of  pupils  by  closing  high  schools  from  June  to 
September  ? 

At  present,  this  country  of  ours  is  easily  the  leader  of  nations 
in  progress  and  prosperity.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  escape  the 
fate  that  has  befallen  the  great  nations  of  history,  we  must  force 
every  individual  by  education  to  become  a  self-supporting  worker 
according  to  his  ability.  Even  the  weak  and  feeble-minded  must 
be  taught  to  use  to  the  limit  whatever  strength  and  power  they 
possess  for  becoming  self-supporting.  This  is  the  education 
for  a  democracy  and,  in  this  way  only,  may  we  hope  to  sustain 
our  supremacy.  If  present  forms  of  high  school  organizations 
have  ceased  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  they  need 
not  be  continued.  For  example,  if  the  new  ideal  of  education 
shows  that,  for  some  pupils,  schools  should  be  in  session  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  from  September  first  to  August  thirty- 
first,  then  the  schools  should  be  kept  open.  Definite  results  are 
demanded  from  the  schools,  and  teachers  must  obtain  them.  A 
request  for  a  more  practical  education  has  come  and  must  be 
granted;  but,  educators  still  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  an 
education  that  will  prove  most  serviceable  to  the  pupil,  that  will 
give  him  the  greatest  freedom  of  activity,  that  does  not  attempt 
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during  the  high  school  age  to  fix  his  life  work,  and  that  does  not 
compel  him  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  only,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Today,  the  school  must  undertake  more  of  the  training  that 
formerly  was  given  in  the  home,  because,  during  the  last  century, 
the  changes  in  the  organization  of  society  have  removed  from  the 
homes  the  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women  "To  learn 
by  doing"  the  ordinary  household  arts  and  crafts.  The  book, 
the  work-bench  and  the  play-gi'ound  must  no  longer  be  separated. 
Manual  training,  home  economics,  commercial  subjects  and  phy- 
sical training  should  be  made  a  part  of  every  general  high  school 
curriculum  rather  than  subjects  for  special  schools,  because 
special  schools  create  class  distinctions  in  a  community  and  im- 
press graduates  v/ith  the  feeling  that  they  have  finished  their 
education,  instead  of  having  just  begun  it. 

Thus  far,  I  have  neither  heard  nor  read  of  any  good  reason 
why  the  future  laborers,  capitalists  or  professional  men  of  this 
free  country  should  be  educated  in  separate  schools.  Democracy 
cannot  be  taught  more  forcefully  than  by  training  all  young 
people  in  one  school  where  each  will  grow  into  manhood  or 
womanhood  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  varying  tastes,  abil- 
ities and  studies  of  the  other.  That  a  pupil  is  preparing  for 
college  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  him  of  all  hand 
training  and  for  placing  him  in  a  building  where  his  education 
will  be  confined  to  the  subjects  which  develop  the  mind.  The 
real  difference  between  the  education  of  pupils  preparing  for 
college  and  those  preparing  for  business  should  be  that  the  form- 
er majors  in  cultural  subjects  and  minors  in  vocational;  while 
the  latter  majors  in  vocational  and  minors  in  cultural.  Some 
training  in  the  use  of  tools,  some  skill  in  working  wood,  metals 
and  other  materials,  some  knowledge  of  common  business  forms, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  simple  business  methods  would 
teach  all  boys' to  respect  the  man  or  woman  who  labors  with  his 
hands  as  well  as  the  one  who  works  with  his  brains,  would  insure 
to  a  greater  degree  the  chances  of  each  becoming  a  self-support- 
ing unit  of  society  and  would  fit  him  to  earn  his  way,  if  neces- 
sary, after  graduation.  For  the  same  reasons,  girls  should 
receive  some  scientific  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  house  decora- 
tion, sanitation,  care  of  the  sick  and  general  management  of  the 
home.      If   college   requirements   prevent    or   interfere   with    the 
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proper  training  of  high  school  pupils  for  more  effective  service 
to  society,  then  there  should  be  frequent  conferences  of  high 
school  and  college  authorities  until  the  admission  requirements 
are  properly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  pupils.  N'either  the  col- 
lege nor  the  high  school  should  occupy  the  position  of  dictator, 
but  both  should  work  together  in  harmony,  at  all  times  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  young  people.  If  common  trades  such  as 
dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  laundry  work,  drafting,  de- 
signing, pattern  making,  sign  painting,  metal  working,  brick- 
laying and  carpentry  should  be  taught  in  high  schools,  the 
courses  of  study  should  be  broadened  out  to  include  them.  If 
the  length  of  the  session  of  the  number  of  the  periods  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  work  of  the  pupil  who  is  preparing  to  go  to 
work  after  graduation,  then  lengthen  out  the  school  day.  If 
college  educated  men  and  women  are  not  properly  prepared  to 
teach  vocational  and  commercial  subjects,  then  secure  teachers 
who  have  been  trained  in  shop  and  in  business  as  well  as  in 
school.  If  the  English,  mathematics  and  other  subjects  of  the 
pupil  who  is  specializing  in  industrial  or  commercial  work  need 
to  be  treated  in  a  different  way,  because  they  can  spare  only  a 
limited  time  for  education,  then  form  separate  classes  for  them. 
In  short,  make  whatever  changes  are  necessary,  but  do  not  permit 
such  distinctions  as  commercial,  technical  or  general  high  school 
pupils  to  be  applied  to  them — let  them  all  be  called  high  school 
pupils. 

Again,  there  must  be  some  vital  connection  between  the  vari- 
ous occupations  of  a  community  and  the  education  of  its  schools. 
The  schools  should  be  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  and  of 
all  efforts  to  improve  the  social,  political  and  industrial  life  of 
the  community.  The  predominating  idea  of  every  lesson  should 
be  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of  business,  the  home  and 
the  community.  Subjects  which  develop  culture  as  well  as  those 
which  are  called  useful  should  be  maintained  side  by  side.  Pre- 
paration for  college  and  for  life  should  not  be  radically  different, 
since  the  former  should  not  mean  book-learning  alone;  nor  the 
latter,  that  imperfect  education  which  is  so  often  planned  for 
children  who  must  begin  to  earn  money  at  an  early  age. 

The  child  is  first  and  always  a  citizen  of  a  democracy,  whose 
system  of  education  must  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
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ship  so  that  he  may  fulfil  successfully  his  obligations  for  the  good 
of  humanity  and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Common  ideas 
and  common  interests  must  be  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  so  that  they  will  have  community  of  opinion,  of  senti- 
ment, of  hope,  of  aspiration  and  of  aim.  Caste  or  class  dis- 
tinctions must  not  be  aroused  by  consigning  pupils  to  social  or 
industrial  classes,  when  they  ought  to  be  acquiring  the  breadth 
of  feeling  and  of  interest  that  they  should  possess  as  members  of 
the  state.  Whether  they  come  from  the  homes  of  the  high  or  the 
lowly;  whether  their  school  days  are  many  or  few;  and  whether 
they  toil  at  the  bench  or  in  some  profession,  education  ought  to 
reveal  to  all  the  realm  of  higher  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
teach  those  who  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  working 
hours  in  a  shop  running  some  machine  the  best  use  of  their 
hours  of  leisure. 

Subjects  that  train  the  mind  and  give  culture  have  been  taught 
and  emphasized  for  years,  while  those  which  help  a  boy  or 
girl  to  meet  the  problems  of  any  ordinary  business  or  industry 
have  been  neglected  or  omitted  entirely.  ITew  methods  of  teach- 
ing old  subjects  could  be  introduced  to  prepare  pupils  for  greater 
efficiency  without  sacrificing  culture  and  the  usual  amount  of  in- 
tellectual development.  The  study  of  foods,  the  detection  of 
adulterants,  the  composition  of  soil,  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  of 
clothes,  the  care  of  machinery,  the  use  of  disinfectants  and  the 
proper  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  should  be  in- 
cluded in  chemistry  and  physics.  Botany  should  be  a  study  of 
the  relationship  of  plant  life  to  mankind  including  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  ornamental  and  market  gardens;  the  part  bacteria 
play  in  the  home ;  and  the  selection,  grafting,  spraying  and  care 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  All  languages  should  be  taught  to  give  an 
insight  into  language  structure,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  good 
writing,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art  and 
literature,  and  to  give  strength  and  facility  to  the  use  of  language 
in  conversation  and  in  writing.  In  fact,  if  we  expect  to  hold 
pupils  in  school,  all  subjects  must  be  taught  to  interest  them, 
to  inspire  them  to  work  in  an  earnest,  energetic  manner,  and  to 
lead  them  to  see  the  connection  between  school  work  and  the 
means  they  will  use  in  earning  a  livelihood.  When  they  see 
clearly  that  their  subjects  of  study  offer  opportunities  for  them 
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to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  live  and  labor 
when  they  become  men  or  women,  then  they  will  work  actively 
and  willingly  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  school 
work. 

To  the  average  boy,  the  work  by  which  the  majority  of  people 
earn  their  daily  bread  is  a  closed  book,  because,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  few  who  labor  on  the  streets,  drive  teams,  do  the 
simple  jobs  around  the  houses,  and  sell  goods,  he  rarely  sees  men 
and  women  at  work.  He  sees  all  other  people  at  leisure  and  not 
at  work,  and  thus  forms  a  wrong  idea  of  life  and  has  a  wrong 
aim  concerning  future  vocations.  If  some  arrangement  could  be 
made  with  business  men  and  manufacturers  for  pupils  to  study 
under  competent  men  or  instructors  the  various  forms  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  a  community,  not  merely  visit  them,  and 
to  participate  even  for  a  few  hours  in  the  occupations  by  which 
men  earn  their  livelihood,  they  would  gain  an  insight  into  prac- 
tical life  and  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  society.  School  would  have  a  new  meaning  and  would 
hold  pupils,  where  honest  labor  is  taught,  until  they  had  devel- 
oped some  skill  for  a  vocation.  The  interruption  to  business 
would  not  mean  a  great  permanent  loss  to  the  manufacturers, 
because  a  little  later  these  same  pupils  would  return  to  them  as 
high  school  graduates  with  higher  ideals,  better  motives,  practical 
ideas  and  increased  skill. 

The  new  elementary  syllabus  of  the  T^ew  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department  opens  the  way  for  high  schools  to  serve  more 
effectively  the  interests  of  the  community  by  establishing  an  in- 
termediate grade,  consisting  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  The  first  year  of  the  high  school,  however,  should 
be  added  to  the  intermediate  grade  and  each  should  be  made  three 
years  in  length.  This  would  prove  a  most  valuable  change  for 
every  young  man  and  woman  between  eleven  and  eighteen,  be- 
cause the  organization  of  the  grade  school  permits  the  individual 
teacher  to  have  closer  relations  with  the  home  and  to  exert  greater 
influence  over  the  pupils.  She  is  responsible  for  them  during 
the  larger  part  of  the  session,  knows  them  not  only  at  roll  call 
and  intermission,  but  in  several  recitation  and  study  periods ; 
rarely  has  charge  of  more  than  forty-five  pupils ;  and  gains  an 
intimate  knowledge  which  enables  her  to  exert  at  all  times  that 
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firm,  steady,  wise,  sympathetic  pressure  which  causes  them  to 
perform  their  school  duties  in  a  faithful,  earnest,  satisfactory 
manner.  Even  if  the  departmental  system  is  introduced  to  handle 
the  new  subjects  of  the  syllabus  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school,  she  will  still  be  the  one  responsible  for  them 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  school  session,  who  teaches  them 
most  of  their  lessons,  and  who  so  adjusts  the  length  of  the  vari- 
ous lessons,  with  the  special  teachers,  that  the  total  amount  of 
preparation  required  is  not  so  great  that  well-learned  lessons 
can  not  be  demanded. 

The  most  difficult  problem  presented  by  the  intermediate  grade 
is  the  securing  of  teachers  who  can  teach  the  new  subjects.  The 
addition  of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  to  the  intermediate 
grade,  however,  would  solve  the  difficulty  because  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  high  school  would  be  reduced  thirty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  and  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  would 
become  available  for  the  new  work.  It  would  also  bring  together 
in  the  intermediate  grade  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
producing  two  excellent  results:  a  method  of  teaching  combining 
the  best  methods  of  both  classes  of  teachers  and  a  higher  average 
education  of  the  teaching  force  due  to  the  college  education  of 
the  high  school  teachers.  This  would  tend  to  make  the  change 
from  the  intermediate  grade  to  the  high  school  a  gradual  trans- 
ition and  would  prevent  in  many  cases  the  discouragement  which 
leads  so  many  pupils  to  drop  out  of  the  high  school  during  the 
first  year. 

Pupils  ought  to  finish  the  intermediate  grade  by  the  age  of 
fifteen,  if  proper  methods  of  promotion  are  employed.  During 
the  three  years,  they  could  complete,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
elementary  subjects,  two  years'  work  in  modern  or  classical 
languages,  mathematics,  and  other  secondary  subjects  and  pro- 
gress far  enough  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  more  difficult 
work  of  the  high  school.  They  could  also  work  more  leisurely 
and  under  less  severe  mental  strain  at  the  time  when  physical 
growth  and  development  are  making  great  demands  upon  them. 
The  single  year  beyond  fourteen  required  for  completing  the 
intermediate  grade  with  a  diploma  in  sight  would  encourage 
many  pupils  who  do  not  now  enter  the  high  school  to  remain  for 
the  additional  year. 
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Many  more  pupils  would  enter  the  high  school  and  continue 
the  three  additional  years  required  for  graduation,  if  they  were 
encouraged  to  graduate  from  the  three  years  intermediate  course ; 
because  their  study  of  the  new  subjects  would  give  them  an  in- 
sight into  the  work  of  the  high  school,  would  tend  to  reveal  to  them 
possibilities  for  future  activities,  and  would  arouse  in  their 
minds  a  definite  purpose  and  a  desire  for  a  high  school  education. 
The  high  school  would  mean  to  them  a  place  where  they  could 
continue  to  the  point  of  mastery,  subjects  which  they  had  already 
found  helpful  and  interesting. 

This  three  years  intermediate  grade  could  be  handled  in  any 
building  equipped  for  a  modem  grammar  school.  The  new  sub- 
jects would  require  but  little  change  in  the  present  equipment  of 
rooms  and  apparatus  so  that  any  senior  school  could  be  made  into 
an  intermediate  grade  building.  In  this  way,  at  least  one  third 
of  the  present  high  school  pupils  could  be  handled  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner  in  buildings  costing  at  least  one-third  less 
money.  At  first,  many  new  buildings  would  be  required  for 
grade  schools  and  the  city  would  be  under  greater  annual  ex- 
pense; but,  a  little  later,  the  one-third  of  cost  of  building  per 
pupil  for  first  year  high  school  pupils  would  be  saved  and  could 
be  used  to  good  advantage  to  equip  the  general  high  school  with 
shops  and  laboratories  to  meet  the  vocational,  commercial  and 
cultural  demands  made  upon  it. 

Intermediate  grades  well  located  and  easily  accessible  to  every 
home  would  solve  many  problems.  All  villages,  at  a  small  in- 
crease in  cost,  could  provide  education  through  this  grade  for 
their  children.  In  many  cases,  parents  could  save  car  fare  for 
another  year  as  well  as  have  their  children  at  home  during  the 
noon  hour.  The  warm  dinner  served  for  the  whole  family,  at 
the  regular  time,  would  decrease  the  household  cares  and  benefit 
those  pupils  who  are  passing  through  the  most  critical  period  of 
physical  development.  Furthermore,  many  pupils  whose  health 
will  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  long  single  session  of  the  high 
school,  could  complete  the  two  shorter  sessions  of  the  intermediate 
grade  without  physical  difficulties. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  summer  ses- 
sions such  as  are  held  at  many  universities  and  in  several  cities, 
where  pupils  who  have  failed  in  their  work  are  offered  an  oppor- 
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tiinity  during  the  long  vacation,  to  make  up  subjects  without  loss 
of  school  time.     This  extra  session  seems  to  suggest  a  desirable 
change  in  the  administration  of  all  schools.     Every  year,  many 
pupils  of  the  Syracuse  high  schools  attend  the  summer  sessions 
of  the  local  university  and  of  the  private  schools  in  the  city.     In 
most  cases,  they  are  not  pupils  who  have  failed  or  been  condi- 
tioned in  their  work;  but  those  who  wish,  even  at  some  expense, 
to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  completed  in  preparation  for 
college  so  that  they  may  enter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  indications  showing  that  they 
have  suffered  physically  from  the  continuous  work  of  the  year. 
A  summer  session  of  the  high  school  would  probably  require 
the  re-adjustment  of  the  organization  of  the  school  four  times  in 
a  year  with  a  short  vacation  at  the  end  of  each  term ;  but  it 
would  save  time  for  pupils  who  have  failed  in  their  subjects  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  ambitious  to  graduate  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.    It  would,  without  doubt,  mean  an  increased  enroll- 
ment   and    a    much    larger    number    of    graduates,    because    the 
interest  of  pupils  is  more  easily  sustained  when  interruptions 
do  not  occur;  and  because  pupils  who  are  absent  for  considerable 
lengths  of  time  on  account  of  sickness  could  more  easily  overtake 
their  classmates.      Since  the  whole  number  of  days  a  pupil  is 
required  to  spend  in  a  high  school  would  not  be  increased,  there 
would  be  no  expense  for  additional  teachers.     On  the  contrary, 
those  pupils  whose  progress  was  continued  during  the  summer 
would  save  money  to  the  city  because  of  the  smaller  amount  of 
fuel  required  to  heat  the  building  for  them.     It  would  also  mean 
an  additional  saving  in  expense  for  the  city  because  the  capacity 
of  a  building  is  increased  when  the  total  length  of  time  required 
for  handling  pupils  is  decreased.     The  elimination  of  the  long 
summer  vacation  would  save  a  year  for  the  pupils  who  take  the 
regular  four  years  course.     While  it  might  not  be  wise  at  first  to 
compel  pupils  to  attend  the  surmner  session,  if  they  were  physi- 
cally unable  or  if  their  parents  preferred  to  take  them  to  the 
seashore  or  mountains ;  those  who  wished  a  vacation  at  some  other 
season  of  the  year  could  substitute  the  summer  term  for  the  one 
lost.     Since  starting  this  paper,  I  have  learned  that  the  City  of 
Cleveland   is  trying   a   four   term   year   with    apparent    success. 
Classes  are  started  each  term  and  pupils  may  attend   all  four 
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terms  or  any  three  they  wish.  This  same  privilege  is  extended 
to  the  teachers  as  far  as  possible  and  extra  pay  given  to  those 
who  teach  all  four  terms. 

Again,  the  interests  of  the  community  can  be  better  served,  if 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  bodies  of  high 
school  pupils.  Athletics,  especially  highly  organized  athletics, 
are  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  loss  of  interest  in  what  is 
called  cultural  education  and  for  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of 
winning  at  any  cost.  They  not  only  interfere  seriously  with 
scholarship  by  consuming  so  much  of  the  energy  of  pupils,  that 
lessons  are  treated  lightly  and  little  time  given  to  school  work ; 
but  they  also  tend  to  foster  a  spirit  of  ease  and  idleness  by  pro- 
viding entertainment  for  the  many  and  sport  or  exercise  for  the 
few.  Enthusiasm  for  athletics  is  created  with  little  effort  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  school  spirit,  whereas  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  an  excuse  for  neglecting  school  duties.  The  results  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  opinions  and  reports  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  athletics  in  several  schools  and  colleges  where  the  ma- 
jority of  students  take  part  in  some  form  of  athletics,  shows  that 
this  form  of  exercise  does  not  give  the  physical  development 
Avhich  is  often  claimed.  While  too  sweeping  deductions  should 
not  be  drawn  from  such  data,  one  can  say  without  much  hesita- 
tion that,  considering  the  results  gained,  the  zeal  and  noise  that 
go  into  athletics  are  too  great,  and  that  the  same  amount  of 
physical  development  which  is  now  obtained  from  football,  base- 
ball and  basketball  can  be  secured  with  less  interruption  and 
interference  with  school  work. 

Athletics  as  they  are  conducted  today  should  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  and  scholarship  of  a  school. 
While  it  is  granted  that  they  develop  many  sterling  qualities 
and  virtues,  the  opposite  is  equally  true.  The  small  number  of 
pupils  whom  they  hold  in  school  together  with  those  whom  eligi- 
bility rules  force  to  study,  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
time  and  energy  of  pupils  and  teachers,  for  the  betting  and 
petty  dishonesty,  for  the  other  questionable  habits  which  they 
stimulate  and  foster,  and  for  the  large  expenditure  of  money 
for  the  exercise  of  the  few.  Again,  they  are  not  of  the  greatest 
advantage  even  to  those  who  are  members  of  the  teams,  because 
in  training  the  big,  awkward  boy  for  football,  the  strong  boy  for 
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field  events,  and  the  tall,  light  one  for  running,  all  round  devel- 
opment is  omitted.  Instead  of  producing  good,  strong,  healthy 
bodies  and  minds  with  perfect  poise  and  self-control,  they  more 
often  develop  young  men  who  spend  many  terms  in  school  with  a 
record  of  few  subjects  completed,  who  choose  idleness  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  drudgery  of  industry,  and  who  lack  the  health  and 
endurance  required  in  earning  a  good  living  by  hard  work.  Even 
inter-school  and  class  athletics  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
school  and  class  rivalry  tend  to  perpetuate  these  objectionable 
features. 

School  life,  however,  must  provide  some  safety  valve  for  the 
physically  energetic  boy  and  girl.  Health  and  vigor  demand 
out-of-door  exercises  which  will  increase  vitality,  health  of  body, 
and,  indirectly,  health  of  mind.  The  aim  of  all  physical  culture, 
whether  athletics,  sports  or  gymnastics,  should  be  to  give  pupils 
an  all  round  development  which  will  strengthen  them  where  they 
are  weak  and  remove  whatever  prevents  freedom  and  grace  of 
activity.  Exercises  which  develop  great  strength  are  not  needed, 
but  those  which  develop  the  habit  of  deep  breathing,  which  teach 
pupils  to  stand  erect,  which  make  them  carry  the  chest  high,  and 
which  insure  the  carriage  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
internal  organs  have  free  play  and  perform  their  functions  prop- 
erly. Such  exercises  selected  with  care  will  train  young  people 
to  perform  their  daily  activities  with  ease,  grace  and  pleasure, 
and  to  maintain  a  healthful,  comfortable  position  regardless  of 
what  they  are  doing. 

These  exercises  may  be  the  sports,  games  and  athletics  which 
boys  and  girls  now  enjoy  together  with  such  corrective  gymnas- 
tics as  are  necessary  to  overcome  physical  defects.  I  include 
athletics,  because  properly  conducted,  they  have  great  value  in 
developing  that  highest  efficiency  which  comes  through  intensive 
activity — activity  which  is  not  hard  work  nor  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  winning  at  any  cost ;  but  which  is  free,  joyous  play  of 
all  kinds  of  games  and  sports.  The  aim  of  all  out-of-door  sports 
should  always  be,  not  the  creation  of  heroes,  who  demand  large 
crowds  of  spectators,  who  require  tremendous  applause,  and  who, 
at  times,  seek  newspaper  notoriety,  but  fun,  the  pleasure  of  activ- 
ity, the  joy  that  comes  from  success  in  whatever  one  undertakes, 
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and  the  healthful  rivalry  that  leaves  boys  and  girls  friends  after 
the  exercises  are  over. 

Physical  training  of  this  kind  demands  some  radical  changes 
in  the  organization  of  this  department  of  school  life,  and  removes 
the  cost  of  athletics  from  the  pupils  and  spectators,  and  places 
it  on  the  city,  where  it  properly  belongs.  It  requires  a  large 
field  equipped  as  an  out-of-doors  gymnasium  and  provided  with 
a  simple,  well-constructed  building  furnished  with  dressing 
rooms,  baths,  swimming  pool,  room  for  corrective  gymnastics, 
offices,  and  covered  pavilion  with  tan  bark  floor  where  exercise 
can  be  taken  in  stormy  weather.  It  necessitates  the  employment  of 
directors  or  supervisors  who  are  physicians  as  well  as  athletes; 
and  who  can  determine  the  physical  condition,  make  physical 
examinations  at  stated  times,  and  train  pupils  to  take  all  exer- 
cises in  the  proper  way.  The  exercises  for  boys  and  girls  should 
differ  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Every  pupil  should  be  re- 
quired to  join  in  the  mass  or  class  gymnastics,  to  participate  in 
a  fixed  number  of  track  events,  as  well  as  to  take  some  part  in 
the  sports  of  the  school,  unless  he  presents  a  certificate  from  the 
family  physician  showing  sufficient  cause  for  being  excused.  This 
work  should  be  given  the  same  consideration  and  receive  the 
same  credit  towards  a  diploma  that  is  given  to  other  school  work. 

Here  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach  personal 
hygiene,  social  purity,  and  civic  morality,  upon  which  depend 
not  only  healthful  minds  and  bodies,  but  also  continued  national 
progress  and  prosperity.  For  the  doctor  could  talk  freely,  con- 
fidentially, and  successfully  with  boys  and  girls  about  the  most 
delicate  and  most  personal  matters  and  could  easily  and  surely 
teach  in  the  give  and  take  of  play  the  consideration  due  to 
their  fellowmen.  The  directors  or  doctors  could  easily  explain 
to  groups  of  ten  or  fifteen  pupils,  boys  and  girls  separately,  with 
either  parent  present,  if  desirable,  what  their  curiosity  seeks  to 
know,  and,  by  creating  healthful  and  proper  sentiment,  enforce 
pure  thoughts,  pure  acts  and  proper  respect  for  the  body.  The 
group  is  better  than  the  individual  because  each  would  feel  that 
the  eyes'  of  the  others  were  upon  him,  demanding  right  conduct 
and  watching  to  see  that  his  mind  and  body  developed  in  beauty 
and  purity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  high  school  could  serve 
the  interests  of  the  community  more  effectively  in  any  way  than 
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by  giving  to  the  physical  growth  of  pupils  this  attention  which 
would  insure  sound  bodies  for  sound  minds. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  ways  suggested  by  which 
high  schools  may  serve  more  effectively  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  first  place,  educators  must  be  experts,  prepared 
to  remove  all  obstacles  to  educational  progress,  and  to  introduce 
into  schools,  business  methods  which  will  overcome  loss  of  power 
and  obtain  results  that  yield  satisfactory  dividends  to  the  people. 
Although  new  subjects  which  will  develop  skill  in  some  branch 
of  the  world's  work  must  be  added,  democracy  requires  that  those 
who  intend  to  enter  some  industry  or  business  should  not  be 
placed  in  special  schools  apart  from  those  who  are  preparing  for 
college.  The  world  is  progressing  rapidly  in  every  realm  of 
knowledge  and  every  field  of  endeavor;  but  the  vocational  enthu- 
siast must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  best  thought  of  the  cen- 
turies has  valuable  lessons  for  us,  that  material  possessions  are 
not  the  only  measures  of  a  successful  life,  that  the  man  who  has 
an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  who  understands  natural  laws,  who 
appreciates  art  and  literature  may  far  outclass  other  men  in 
happiness,  usefulness  and  attainment.  While  pupils  must  be 
prepared  to  take  up  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  at  grad- 
uation, we  must  not  forget  that  scholars,  thinkers,  poets  and 
dreamers  must  be  trained  who  by  criticism  and  inspiration  will 
reveal  the  path  of  continued  human  progress.  An  intermediate 
grade  made  up  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  and  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  would  make  the  transition  from  the 
elementary  to  the  high  school  easier,  hold  pupils  in  school  longer, 
encourage  more  to  go  to  the  high  school  and  save  expense  to  the 
city.  Further,  a  summer  term  would  save  time  for  pupils  who 
fail,  who  have  been  ill,  or  who  wish  to  progress  rapidly,  as  well 
as  save  mbney  to  the  city  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing and  cutting  down  the  coal  bill.  Finally,  sane  athletics,  or 
proper  physical  training  under  competent  directors  will  produce 
sound  bodies  for  sound  minds  and  will  insure  the  continued 
progress  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  the  recognition  of  the  true 
values  of  living,  the  exercise  of  sound  ethical  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  social  and  economic  problems,  and  staunch,  moral  char- 
acters to  oppose  interference  with  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  state. 
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The  Outlook  in  Teaching  History 

CHARLES  WELSH,   SCRANTON,  PA. 

}5""»"""°" "f  HE  old  time  method  of  teaching  history  not  only 

I  kept  alive  feelings  of  animosity  against  England 
I  and  helped  to  form  untrue  judgments  of  the  Eng- 
I  lish  people,  but  was  poor  pedagogy  and  poor  his- 
§jiniiiiiiiiianiiiiiiiiiit|  tory  as  well.  Happily  it  is  giving  way  to  a  better 
I  I   method  infused  with  a  better  spirit  and  based  on  a 

I  i   better    philosophy.       Teaching    of    mere    isolated 

*""""""'°""""""'*  facts  even  though  in  themselves  true,  is  now  felt 
to  be  a  false  method ;  for  facts  taught  out  of  their  relation  de- 
prive the  child  of  its  opportunity  to  grasp  that  understanding  of 
history  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  philosophic.  The  Revolu- 
tion, itself,  for  instance,  if  studied  as  an  isolated  fact,  is  bereft 
of  half  its  meaning  because  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
but  the  final  announcement  of  democratic  ideas  which  had  their 
tap-root  in  English  soil  long  centuries  before. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  history  text  books  are  as  yet  so 
concentrated;  for  there  can  never  be  real  history  teaching  until 
condensation  has  ceased  to  be  the  teacher's  first  demand  and  the 
publisher's  first  aim  in  text  book  making.  The  moment  we 
skeletonize  as  human  a  subject  as  history  we  lose  all  beauty  of 
form,  all  warmth  of  life — and  the  child  loses  that  very  spirit 
and  quality  which  makes  the  subject  of  history  worth  while.  He 
misses  the  grand  opportunity  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  force  of  that 
fundamental  and  underlying  law  of  the  universe — the  immutable 
law  of  cause  and  effect. 

A  young  child's  ethical  philosophy  is  simple ;  to  him  good  is 
rewarded,  bad  is  punished;  and  that,  too,  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. At  the  time  in  his  life  when  this  simple  philosophy  of 
justice  is  beginning  to  be  doubted  by  him,  he  comes  to  the  study 
of  history.  This  subject  might,  then,  if  taught  reasonably  and 
logically,  supply  to  the  child  the  moral  interpretation  of  life 
which  he  is  now  beginning  to  need  and  which  he  is  going  to  need 
more  and  more  as  life  goes  on.  Cause  and  effect,  always,  for- 
ever, immutable  and  irrevocable — this  is  the  lesson  that  history 
teaches;  and  fortunate  is  the  child  who  catches  even  glimpses  of 
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this  great  truth  by  means  of  his  history  studies.  To  enable  him 
to  do  this  we  must  give  him  a  broader  outlook,  unfold  larger  views 
and  teach  him  to  see  events  as  they  are  related  to  each  other. 

In  no  wise  is  American  history  well  taught  (especially  Con- 
stitutional history)  unless  the  teacher  begin  far  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mother  country.  Making  William  the  Conqueror  a  start- 
ing point,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  show  the  steady  progress  of 
the  people  onward  and  upward  from  that  period  of  enslavement 
to  the  present  time.  With  such  a  perspective,  we  are  able  to  show 
the  child  that  which  he  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of — viz. — that 
the  coming  of  our  ancestors  to  America  was  but  a  removing  of 
the  hearthstone,  and  that  through  all  the  colonial  years  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  people  and  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  wafe  along  broadly  similar  lines. 

The  English  boy  reads  with  enthusiasm  and  with  no  feeling 
of  resentment,  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution,  He  sym- 
pathizes with  the  American  in  that  struggle  against  the  tyranny 
of  kings,  for  he  is  taught  that  America  was  fighting  for  exactly 
what  the  English  in  England  were  fighting  for  at  that  same 
time — for  freedom  from  the  stupid  tyranny  of  the  Hanoverian 
kings  and  their  advisors.  When  the  British  boy  reads  Patrick 
Henry's  splendid  outburst  against  George  III,  he  thrills  with  sym- 
pathy ;  for  to  him,  taught  as  he  has  been,  he  thinks  of  the  American 
Revolution  merely  as  a  glorious  uprising  of  his  own  people  against 
the  tyranny  which  was  oppressing  England  at  that  time.  English 
boys  may  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  France,  Holland  and  Spain ; 
but  they  have  a  secret  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  all  the  kingly 
power  could  not  defeat  those  rebellious  sons  of  England  in  Amer- 
ica who  had  risen  up  against  kingly  oppression. 

American  children  should  be  taught  that  the  English  people 
never  fought  against  the  colonies ;  that  the  Revolution  was  a  revolt 
against  monarchs  and  tyrants;  it  was  a  fight  for  that  principle 
for  which  Englishmen  had  been  fighting  throughout  the  centuries 
since  the  days  of  William,  the  Conqueror.  American  children 
should  be  taught  that  whenever  an  American  victory  was  won 
there  was  rejoicing  in  London;  and  when  the  Stamp  Act,  for 
example,  was  repealed,  there  were  celebrations  in  England  by 
all  classes  of  people;  the  ships  in  the  Thames  displayed  their 
colors  and  bonfires  were  lit  on  the  hill  tops  as  signs  of  rejoicing. 
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Again,  English  sympathy  with  American  resistence  to  tyranny 
was  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  John  P.  Zenger,  the 
New  York  printer,  who  resisted  successfully  the  first  attempt  in 
this  country  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press — a  freedom  for 
which  at  that  very  same  time  the  English  people  were  fighting. 
Zenger  was  acquitted;  and  the  defense  of  his  lawyer — Hamilton 
— was  printed  and  re-printed  in  the  English  papers  and  hailed 
everywhere  in  England  with  delight.  Moreover,  Zenger's 
acquital  was  considered  in  England  as  a  great  influence  in  hasten- 
ing the  complete  freedom  of  the  press  there  as  well  as  here. 

American  children,  should  then,  be  taught  to  read  their  his- 
tory so  as  to  learn  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  English  and 
of  the  American  people  is  the  same — that  each  has  shown  the 
same  unconquerable  desire  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and 
for  freedom  of  conscience ;  the  same  impatience  of  foreign  con- 
trol. The  spirit  which  secured  for  Englishmen,  their  rights  and 
their  freedom,  the  desire  for  knowledge  which  has  made  educa- 
tion the  birth-right  of  the  English  speaking  people,  the  fear  of 
God,  the  desire  to  do  right,  the  love  of  home,  of  family  and  coun- 
try, the  resistless  energy  of  character,  the  scorn  of  comfort,  the 
tenacious  courage  which  led  Englishmen  to  seek  homes  and  build 
up  empires  beyond  the  sea,  rather  than  to  submit  to  unfair  dic- 
tation— all  these  qualities  have  been  manifested  in  different  con- 
ditions all  through  the  history  of  both  countries.  The  concrete 
problems  have  been  difi^erent,  but  they  have  been  met  and  con- 
quered always  in  the  same  spirit.  Both  English  and  American 
have  settled  unexplored  lands,  have  been  exposed  to  battle,  mur- 
der and  sudden  death,  and  have  struggled  against  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  one  monarch.  Today  both  are  triumphant  and 
both  have  established  a  system  of  free  government  based  upon 
firm  and  lasting  foundations  which  are  today  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

Englishmen  have  struggled  for  freedom  during  a  thousand 
years ;  they  have  fought  not  only  against  the  forces  of  nature  and 
the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  but  against  kings  and  conquerors,  and 
against  an  aristocracy  which  was  forced  upon  them  and  which 
strove  ever  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  subjection. 

Our  American  children  should  learn,  that  the  institutions  of 
\the  English  speaking  people  are  very  much  the  same  in  principle 
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everywhere.  Each  nation  and  each  colony  has  its  own  problems 
to  work  out,  its  OAvn  difficulties  to  overcome;  but  each  is  seeking 
to  make  its  men  and  its  women,  its  boys  and  its  girls  wiser  and  bet- 
ter fitted  to  govern  themselves  than  any  other  race  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And,  since  we  are  both  one  in  race,  one  in  history, 
one  in  tongue,  one  in  the  priceless  inheritance  of  the  noblest 
literature  of  the  world,  one  in  our  aims,  our  hopes,  our  aspira- 
tions, let  us  so  teach  the  story  of  our  common  past  that  it  shall 
cement  rather  than  sunder  the  friendship  of  our  race. 

There  is  another  reason  why  English  history  should  be  made 
familiar  to  every  American  citizen.  The  task  to  which  we  have 
set  ourselves  in  recent  years,  of  governing,  and  administering  the 
affairs  of  people  to  whom  our  institutions  are  foreign — people  in 
far  off  lands  who  have  known  not  law  and  order  as  we  understand 
them;  to  whom  the  value  of  education  and  the  principles  of  true 
freedom  are  unknown,  is  one  which  the  English  people  have 
undertaken  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  history  of  the  relations  of  England  with  her  vast 
colonies  and  her  enormous  dependencies,  many  of  them  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  Government,  bristles  with 
lessons  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  who  are  the  statesmen 
and  stateswomen  of  tomorrow,  must  study,  even  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  mistakes  into  which  our  English  cousins 
have  fallen.  The  responsibilities  of  America  in  lands  over  seas 
will  increase  rather  than  diminish  as  time  goes  on.  She  is  fol- 
lowing, in  changed  conditions  it  is  true,  similar  lines  of  expan- 
sion to  those  along  which  England  has  travelled  in  the  past  and 
the  principles  and  practices,  the  outcome  and  results,  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  English  care  and  Government  of  her 
dependencies,  are  fraught  with  lessons  which  must  not  be  un- 
heeded by  us,  and  the  only  way  in  which  these  lessons  may  be 
made  profitable  is  by  making  our  youth  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  English  people.  The  history  of  the  re- 
lations of  England  with  her  colonies  and  her  dependencies  must 
somehow  find  a  place  in  our  scheme  of  teaching  history.  For  the 
lessons  we  need  to  learn  can  be  taught  by  the  history  of  no  other 
Nation. 


Manual  Training  and  Local  Industry, 

A  Course  of  Study  for  Boys  of  the 

Two  Upper  Grades 

ERNEST  B.  KENT,  Ph,  D.,  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  AND  mDUSTRIAL  TRAINING, 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

|iiHHmiiiiaiiiimiiiiit|2E  following  outline  of  constructive  work  is 
I  offered  as  embodying  in  some  measure  the  sugges- 
g  tions  contained  in  the  recently  published  N.  E.  A. 
I   Report  on  the  place  of  industries  in  public  edu- 

^iiniiiuHioiiiiii t^   cation.      Two  of  its  limitations  may  be ,  noted  at 

I  i   the  outset:   (1)  An  effort  to  take  account  of  local 

I  1   industries  tends  necessarily  to  diminish  the  value 

4*iinHHtiiiK]iniiiiHiii(4'  Qf  i^g  specific  suggestions  for  use  in  other  com- 
munities. (2)  It  is  given  exactly  as  prepared  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  particular  school  system  which  at  present  assigns  but 
two  years  to  manual  work  and  thus  contains  gaps,  some  of  which 
could  doubtless  be  closed  in  a  more  extended  course.  It  should 
be  looked  upon  therefore  not  as  in  any  sense  an  adequate  course 
of  study  but  merely  as  illustrating  one  method  of  approach  to  the 
problem  of  developing  such  a  course,  and  as  an  effort  to  give  to 
upper  grade  pupils  along  with  their  training  in  constructive  work  a 
broader  appreciation  of  the  terms  and  content  of  the  industrial 
life. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  work  suggested  exceeds  the 
possibilities  of  the  elementary  school  shop,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  each  line  of  work  indicated  has  had  practical  trial 
within  one  or  another  of  the  school  shops  of  the  city.  The  trial 
frequently  suggests  ways  in  which  a  study  may  profitably  be 
expanded  or  condensed  and  the  wide  range  of  time  allowance 
which  will  be  noted  in  some  cases,  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
such  experimentation  and  improvement. 

Aim. 

Shop  work  for  boys  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  gained  its 
first  foothold  in  the  curriculum  as  a  means  of  "general  disci- 
pline."    Like  other  school  subjects  it  has  been  forced  to  abandon 
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many  of  these  claims  and  to  justify  itself  rather  by  emphasis 
upon  the  worth  of  its  subject  matter  and  upon  its  value  as  special 
training. 

Four  leading  aims  may  be  noted  briefly: — 

1.  To  give  some  shill  in  the  use  of  common  tools.  This  is 
of  value  to  practically  everyone,  though  in  a  varying  degree. 

2.  To  give  a  perspective  view  of  the  industrial  world.  With 
the  present  rate  of  industrial  development,  no  education  can  rank 
even  as  cultural  in  any  serious  sense,  which  does  not  include 
earnest  effort  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  industry  in  its  broader 
lines,  i.  e.  As  merely  cultural  subjects  and  quite  apart  from  their 
vocational  significance,  the  methods,  materials,  processes  and  prob- 
lems of  industry  must  have  large  place  in  present  day  education. 
Acquaintance  with  these  must  precede  any  real  appreciation  of 
natural  science  as  a  factor  in  modern  progress  and  of  the  vast 
social  problems  which  are  being  created  by  industrial  organization. 

3.  To  develop  social  adaptiveness — the  power  to  participate 
effectively  in  group  activities.  Appreciation  of  the  world's  work 
does  not  always  include  effectiveness  in  the  work  itself.  The 
school  shop  must  not  only  give  knowledge  about  industries,  it 
must  also,  since  it  may  reproduce  the  conditions  of  the  outside 
world  much  more  closely  than  is  possible  in  the  regular  school 
room,  accept  a  peculiar  responsibility — along  with  the  play- 
ground— for  the  cultivation  of  social  habits  and  co-operative 
efficiency. 

4.  To  assist  pupils  in  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  life  worTc. 
This  aim  is  much  more  important  than  current  practice  recog- 
nizes, if  not  indeed  the  most  important  of  all.  The  facts  here 
are,  briefly,  that  the  choice  of  vocation  is  usually  the  most  mo- 
mentous decision  of  the  whole  life ;  that  the  great  majority  make 
selection  at  an  early  age ;  that  the  selection  is  ordinarily  a  matter 
of  chance  and  temporary  expediency  rather  than  the  embodiment 
of  a  deliberate  judgment  regarding  one's  special  lines  of  ability; 
that,  apart  from  the  shop,  the  school  tends  to  send  a  boy  out  with 
strong  bias  towards  commerce  and  away  from  the  industries; 
and  that  the  school  shops  therefore  represent  the  one  chance  under 
the  conditions  of  modem  city  life  for  the  boy  with  latent  mechan- 
ical aptitudes  to  "find  himself." 

The  elementary  shop  course  is  usually  limited  to  woodworking 
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in  a  fashion  no  longer  justified  by  industrial  conditions.  Wood 
is  rapidly  losing  its  rank  as  a  constructive  material  in  these 
days  of  steel  frame  buildings,  metal  filing  cabinets  and  reinforced 
concrete  telegraph  poles,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
to  introduce  the  pupil  to  a  number  of  the  more  fundamental  in- 
dustries. The  practical  suggestions  below  represent  an  attempt 
to  secure  this  variety  of  experience  so  far  as  practicable  with  an 
equipment  intended  for  woodworking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  public  opinion  will  justify  equipments  sufficiently 
diversified  to  permit  their  treatment  in  a  more  intensive  way.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  a  boy  may  be  a  total  failure 
at  cabinet  making  and  yet  be  capable  of  marked  success  as 
plumber,  electrician,  machinist  or  engineer — and  equally,  even 
if  the  aim  be  purely  cultural,  the  pupil's  industrial  viewpoint 
should  be  broadened  beyond  the  field  of  woodworking  through 
contact  with  these  other  great  industries. 

Of  the  four  terms  work  each  has  a  somewhat  distinctive  aim. 
The  first  (Grade  7  A)  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  wood- 
working and  its  common  tools.  The  two  following  terms  are 
given  so  far  as  possible  to  briefer  treatment  of  a  variety  of  indus- 
tries, the  first  of  these  (7  B)  treating  of  the  building  trades,  as 
relating  most  closely  to  the  woodwork  of  the  previous  term.  The 
following  term  attacks  in  the  same  brief  way  certain  lines  dis- 
tinctly different  in  type,  such  as  the  machine  and  electrical  indus- 
tries, while  in  the  final  term  return  is  had  to  woodworking, 
treated  now  in  a  far  more  intensive  way  than  heretofore  and  with 
more  of  technical  requirements  than  in  any  previous  work — 
this  in  the  belief  that  brief  and  somewhat  crude  experience  with 
these  various  industries  should  be  supplemented  at  the  end  by  a 
fixed  attention  to  some  one  subject  with  a  much  closer  approach 
to  its  mastery.  The  time  allowance  is  l^^  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  two  years. 

riEST  TERM  (7  A  GRADE). 

EUNDAMENTAL  PROCESSES    OF   WOODWORKING. 

Work  should  require  considerable  repetition  of  the  more 
straightforward  tool  processes,  with  gradual  increase  of  demand 
for  accuracy.     Construction  (i.  e.  the  fitting  of  several  pieces  to- 
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getter)  should  be  prominent  but  very  simply  arranged,  mainly 
by  means  of  nailing;  little  if  anything  beyond  the  butt-joint 
should  be  attempted. 

Processes  clearly  necessary  to  the  project  in  hand  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered  as  they  come  up,  even  at  the  expense  of 
brief  interruptions  for  purely  exercise  work,  but  no  process  not 
so  required  should  be  emphasized  during  this  term — i.  e.  each 
technical  point  should  come  to  the  pupil  as  a  necessary  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  an  immediate  end. 

The  projects  undertaken  should  be  taken  up  with  pupils  as  a 
problem  in  constructive  design,  parts  and  dimensions  being  de- 
veloped through  discussion,  not  dictated.  This  discussion  is  to 
issue  in  a  completely  dimensioned  working  sketch  on  the  black- 
board, and  the  teacher  is  to  satisfy  himself  very  fully  that  the 
pupils  are  able  to  read  this  drawing  intelligently. 

'No  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  pupils  sharpen  their  o\\ti  tools, 
except  for  a  careful  lesson  in  the  grinding  and  whetting  of  pocket 
knives,  given  to  each  class  during  first  month.  Pocket  knives 
should  be  inspected  by  teacher  every  month  or  two  if  only  to 
stimulate  further  practice  upon  the  oilstone. 

Three  or  four  projects  similar  to  those  in  the  following  list  will 
be  selected  in  conference  with  supervisor. 


Bookstrap  Sticks 

Campstool 

Sleeve  Board 

Model  of  Sled  (I/3  size) 

Pantagraph 

Xecktie  Rack 

Ring  Toss 

Centrifugal  "airship" 

Knife  Scouring  Box 

Rubber-propelled  motor-boat 

Tool  Rack 

Multiplane  Kite. 

SECOND  TERM  (7  B  Grade) 

Beginning  a  Study  of  Fundamental  Industries,  With 
Special  Refeeence  to  the  Building  Trades. 

(Note. — In  following  this  outline  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  shop,  is  for  production  more  than  for  discussion,  and  for 
experience  more  than  for  information.  The  bulk  of  every  period 
— excursions  excepted — should  be  concerned  with  the  actual  hand- 
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ling  of  tools  and  materials.  Discussion  of  the  large  topics  sug- 
gested below  must  therefore  be  very  brief  and  pointed.  It  should 
take  on  the  average  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
period,  and  should,  under  no  circumstances  exceed  a  half  hour 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  lesson.) 

Classification  of  Industries. 

I.     Pkoduction  of  Raw  Materials. 

Farming 

Mining 

Lumbering 

11.     Manufactuee. 

*(  No.  employed  in 
Jersey  City,  [1900]) 

Building  Trades    8,000 

Machine  Industries 3,500 

Other  Iron  &  Steel 2,000 

Textile   500 

Food  Products 1,000 

Building  Teades. 
Primary 

Carpentry    3,000  ^ 

Masonry 1,000 

Structural  Iron  Work 200 

Reinforced  Concrete   200 

Secondary 

Plumbing 1,000 

Plastering    500 

Electric  Wiring 700 

Steam  &  Gas  Fitting 500 

Painting  &  Glazing 1,500 

Brief  discussion  of  the  foregoing  occupations  and  their  inter- 
relations, (a)  for  country  at  large,  (b)  locally. — Why  most  of 
these  are  called  "skilled  trades." 

*U.  S.  Census,  1900.  Occupations  p.p.  583  ff. 
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Begin  reproduction  in  miniature  of  these  industries  within  the 
shop,  as  follows: 

Carpentry — Co-operative  building  by  class  of  a  model  house 
frame  (floor  plan  %  size,  timbers  %,  size  in  section). 

Class  will  be  divided  for  actual  work  into  several  groups  each 
in  charge  of  its  foreman.  Discuss  division  of  labor  and  impor- 
tance of  organization.  Plan  assignments  to  each  group  with  great 
care  and  detail  and  then  hold  the  foreman  responsible.  In  such 
co-operative  studies  the  experience  in  organization  may  have  a 
value  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  experience  in  technical  processes. 
Ij  Construction   of   sills,  joists,    studding,   roof  plates,   rafters — 

their  functions,  methods  of  attachment,  usual  dimensions  etc. 

Cut  doors  and  windows.  Add  sheathing,  siding  and  shingles 
to  small  portions  of  exterior — Discuss  inside  finishing.  Excur- 
sions.    (6-12  lessons). 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction — Co-operative  building  of  a 
model  structure  in  concrete,  e.  g.  garage,  factory  or  portions  of 
bridge  outlined  below. 

Definition  and  principal  uses.     Its  very  rapid  development. 

Purpose  of  the  reinforcement — ^Longitudinal  and  tran'sverse 
stresses  and  their  resolution  into  simple  tension  and  compression. 
Value  of  concrete  for  compression  and  of  steel  for  tension.  Hand- 
work :  Cast  in  molds  small  pieces  of  concrete  with  and  without  re- 
inforcement. Test  these  to  breaking  point  by  means  of  long  lever. 
Calculate  stresses  in  pounds.    Compare  results. 

Building  of  larger  mold,  class  organized  into  groups.  Cast 
two  complete  models  if  possible  so  as  to  test  one  to  breaking  point. 
Excursion.     (8-16  lessons). 

Bridge  Construction — A  study  in  strength  of  materials. 

Compare  main  types  of  bridges  noting  main  differences  in 
method  of  carrying  load  and  the  principal  stresses  involved. 

Discuss  briefly  a  few  main  types  (e.  g.  truss,  suspension,  ma- 
sonary,  reinforced  concrete,  steel  plate,  etc.)  noting  main  differ- 
ences in  cost,  utility  and  methods  of  carrying  load.  Handwork: 
Select  one  type  for  construction,  either  as  individual  or  group 
project.  Discuss  the  main  stresses,  test  the  individual  members 
concerned  and  thus  estimate  probable  strength  of  bridge.  When 
completed  test  to  breaking  point  as  nearly  as  practicable.  (8-16 
lessons). 
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When  the  practical  work  is  well  under  way,  return  may  be  had 
to  the  other  building  trades  taking  one  each  day  for  a  fifteen 
minute  discussioii. 

Two  types  of  building  industry  should  be  reproduced  or  exper- 
imented with  if  possible,  though  the  eight  or  nine  lessons  thus  per- 
mitted for  each  is  a  very  short  allowance.  It  may  frequently  be 
preferable  to  handle  one  only  in  a  more  intensive  way,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  weeks,  turning  them  to  an  individual  project  such  as 
small  stool,  book  rack  or  pen  tray  with  which  to  complete  the 
term's  work. 

The  term  should  include  two  excursions  to  neighboring  build- 
ings in  process  of  construction,  with  considerable  attention  to 
the  "secondary"  group  since  these  trades  present  less  of  oppor- 
tunity for  experimental  treatment  within  the  shop. 

THIRD  TERM  (8  A  Grade) 

The  Iron  Working  Industries  (15  minute  discussion). 
General  importance  of,  in  the  "Iron  Age" 
Local  importance  (6,000  iron  workers  in  City). 

Main  PROciissEs. 

1  Mining 

2  Smelting 

(Employed  in 
Jersey  City,  1900) 

3  Casting  (Foundry)  or 

Forging    (Blacksmith's   shop   or 

Rolling  Mill)    2,000 

4  Finishing  (Machine  Shop) 2,000 

Subordinate  Industries. 

Stationary  Engineering    1,500, 

Brass  Working    400 

Engraving    200 

Clock  &  Watch  Making 200 

A     The  Foundry. 

Discussion  of  its  materials  and  processes,  pattern,  flask,  sand, 
pouring  etc.,  showing  class  &  variety  of  patterns  and  castings. 


y 
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The  Foimdryman — Kinds  and  amount  of  skill  required. 
Wages,  hours,  apprenticeship.  Discuss  very  briefly  the  first  day 
and  expand  later. 

Handwork:  Pupils  make  small  foundry  flask,  for  use  at  home 
in  casting  small  objects  from  lead  in  common  sand.  6-8  lessons. 
(See  supplemental  outline). 

When  this  is  finished  the  teacher  will  demonstrate  complete 
process,  making  a  lead  casting  preferably  from  a  pattern  with  a 
core. 

Class  excursion  to  foundry. 

Criticism  by  teacher  from  week  to  week  of  the  castings  which 
pupils  bring  in.     (8-10  lessons). 

Pattern-Making :  The  making  of  a  very  simple  pattern, — wrench 
or  inkstand.*     (1-2  lessons). 

B     The  Machine  Shop. 

Importance.  Examination  of  plane  and  curved  machined  sur- 
faces which  the  shop  affords. 

Lathe  and  planer — why  former  is  more  important  (reversing 
situation  in  woodworking)  and  why  lathe  is  the  fundamental 
machine  tool. 

Demonstration  of  processes  (For  such  shops  as  have  screw  cut- 
ting lathe).     Two  or  three  twenty  minute  periods. 

*The  following  outline  is  furnished  to  the  class  room  teacher  to  aid  in 
utilizing  this  subject  as  material  for  English  Composition,  the  results  to  be 
criticised  by  her  with  respect  to  language,  arrangement,  &c.,  and  by  the  shop 
teacher  with  respect  to  their  technical  accuracy.  (A  similar  outline  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  girl  pupils  in  cookery  is  furnished  at  the  same  time). 

THE  FOUNDRY. 

1.     Why  we  studied  it. 

a.  Its  rank  as  a   skilled   industry,   in  the  United   States. — in   Jersey  City. 

b.  Kind  of  skill  required. 

c.  Wages. 
2      CSiSt  Iron 

a.  Characteristics— How  it  can   be  told  from  wrought  iron. 

b.  What  things  are  made  from  it. 

3.     How  to  make  a  Casting.  _  ,,    .,     ^ 

a.  The  material  needed.     Description  of  "flask,"   "rammer,"    "gate  plug," 
"parting  sand,"    "cores,"   etc. 

b.  The  steps  in  making  a  mold. 

4      Some  of  my  experiences  in  casting  with  lead  at  home. 

(3  &  4  may  be  illustrated  with  sketches  if  desired). 
5.     Pattern  Making. 

a.     General  description  of  the  trade.    _ 

b      How  the  pattern  maker  avoids  shrinkage  of  wood. 

c.  Description  of  the  inkstand  pattern  and  how  it  was   made— How   used 
in  casting.  .    ^         x   ^    •      it.       4.    ^ 

d.  Why  I  have  or  have  not  been  interested  in  the  study. 
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Main  Parts  of  Lathe  and  Uses — 

Illustrate  straight  turning,  uses  of  speed  pulleys,  mechanism 
of  back  gears,  tool  carriage,  etc.  Explain  and  illustrate 
taper  turning.  Explain  and  illustrate  screw  turning,  and  the 
possible  varieties  of  feed.  Trace  the  power  transmission  from 
treadle  through  to  chuck  and  tool  post. 
Arrange  tool  carriage  as  a  shaper  and  demonstrate  process  by 

cutting  small  slot  or  key-way. 
Excursion  to  machine  shop. 

(Teachers  without  a  lathe  will  take  up  subject  much  more 
briefly,  with  the  excursion  as  the  main  basis). 

Handwork :  Construct  project  that  will  give  some  sort  of  exper- 
ience in  the  arranging  and  adjusting  of  wheels  and  mechanical 
movements,  e.  g.  water  motor,  small  wooden  speed  lathe,  me- 
chanically operated  motor  boat  or  aeroplane  &c.  (4-10  lessons). 
In  case  a  small  class  and  the  lathe  equipment  permit  the  making 
of  an  electric  motor  from  rough  castings,  the  requirfments  of 
both  this  topic  and  the  one  following  will  be  particularly  well 
subserved.     (10  to  18  lessons). 

Industkial  Electricity. 

Construction  of  a  very  simple  electric  motor  from  insulated 
wire,  glass  tubing  and  nails. — See  supplemental  outline. 

Electro-magnetism — Place  in  industry.  Bells,  motors,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  etc.  Compare  electro-magnet  with  permanent 
magnet. 

Polarity — testing  with  compass — importance  of  the  repulsive 
force  to  the  electric  motor. 

Construction  and  adjustment  of  field  magnets,  armature,  com- 
mutator and  brushes,  testing  of  completed  motor.  (4-5  lessons). 

(In  case  of  shops  equipped  with  metal  working  lathe,  the 
smaller  classes  will  make  a  more  typical  form  of  motor  from 
rough  iron  castings,  turning  up  the  armature. 

EOUKTH  TERM  (8  B  Grade) 

Furniture  Construction. 

Selection  by  class,  if  desired,  of  a  project  such  as  keyed  book 
case,  mortised  footstool,  taboret,  dining  room  chair,  etc.     In  the 
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case  of  a  small  class,  selection  of  project  by  individuals  instead 
of  class  may  sometimes  be  desirable. 

Details  of  design  to  be  developed  with  class  and  opportunity 
given  for  some  individual  variation  in  outlines,  dimensions,  etc. 
Special  effort  for  good  lines  and  proportions  with  some  decorative 
emphasis  of  constructive  features.  In  this  last,  however,  the  sin 
of  omission  rather  than  commission  is  much  to  be  preferred  and 
in  this  final  project  no  scheme  of  decoration  which  is  even 
questionable  should  be  permitted. 

A  lesson  in  plane  sharpening  will  occupy  an  entire  period  pre- 
ceding the  actual  woodwork  and  should  be  given  with  great  care 
and  detail. 

In  the  course  of  the  term  the  teacher  will  give  ten-minute  talks 
upon  the  following  topics: — 

1.  Some  illustrations  of  good  design  in  furniture. 

2.  Advantages  of  the  various  woods  used  for  furniture. 

3.  Problems  of  shrinkage — solution. 

4.  Problems  of  warping — solution. 

5.  Gluing. 

6.  Types  of  table  construction. 

7.  Panel  construction. 

8.  Drawer  construction. 

9.  The  Common  Woodworking  Machines. 
10.     Wood  finishes. 


New   England  Association   of 
Teachers  of  English 

A  Report  of  the  Hartford  Meeting 

CHARLES  SWAIN  THOMAS,  NEWTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

|iiiimmiiiDiiiriiiiiirit|W0  years  ago  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers 
1  of  English  tried  the  experiment  of  holding  their  fall 
j  meeting  outside  of  Boston.  The  members  were  so 
I     well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  Springfield  meet- 

^j„„„„„„n , tf     ing  that  they  decided  this  fall  to  repeat  the  experi- 

I  I     ment  at  Hartford.     Accordingly  they  met  on  Decem- 

I  I     ber  tenth  to  discuss  the  general  topic  of  The  Teaching 

%m\\mmm\m\m^     o/"  Literature. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  President  William  Douglas 
Mackenzie  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  The  Hartford 
Times  comments  as  follows  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  address. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  referred  to  the  conspicuous  part  which  Hartford  had 
played  in  American  letters.  He  said  that  there  once  was  a  time  when  Hart- 
ford might  almost  have  claimed  to  be  a  literary  center,  when  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  lived  in  one  section  of  the 
city.  These  names  and  that  of  Horace  Bushnell  had  brought  luster  to  the 
city.  Trinity  college  was  an  educational  institution  which  had  contributed 
to  Hartford's  literary  prestige  and  reputation.  There  were  two  theological 
seminaries  which  were  sending  out  devoted  men  into  the  Christian  ministry. 
Hartford  had  a  high  school  which  was  unexcelled  even  in  Massachusetts. 
Hartford  was  accordingly  interested  in  anything  that  savored  of  education 
and  literature.  There  was  a  certain  kind  of  elusiveness  in  the  teaching  of 
English  literature.  In  fact  the  young  mind  sometimes  sees  farther  than  the 
teacher  imagines.  Dr.  Mackenzie  had  looked  into  some  of  the  books  which 
are  up  to  date  and  was  happy  in  that  he  got  his  knowledge  of  English  thirty- 
five  years  ago. 

He  had  found  young  pupils  rejoicing  in  the  mere  sound  of  phrases  whose 
deep  meaning  they  did  not  comprehend.  He  had  found  some  of  them  thrill- 
ing in  the  music  of  a  lovely  word,  which  was,  it  may  be,  romantic.  A  human 
word  was  more  complex  than  any  flower.  There  was  a  meaning  which  traced 
to  evolution.  There  was  a  fragrance  which  could  be  made  clear  to  the  grow- 
ing soul  of  the  child. 

After  an  appropriate  response  by  Mr.  James  A.  Tufts,  the  president 
of  the  Association,  Miss  Elizabeth  Richardson  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
written  by  Miss  Katherine  H.  Shute  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 
A  considerable  portion  of  her  paper  is  here  reproduced. 
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"Before  undertaking  to  discuss  my  topic,  I  recognize  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  define  a  term  so  elastic  as  literature.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
repeat  a  definition  given  in  a  paper  read  before  this  association  nearly  five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morse  Cole.  "  Literature,"  he  said,  "is  the  body  of 
written  truth  about  life;"  and  he  went  on  to  illustrate  specifically  and  delight- 
fully the  force  of  the  words  truth  and  life  in  his  definition.  There  is  only  one 
point  in  the  definition  upon  which  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment,  and  that  is 
the  element  of  stability  or  permanence,  or  shall  I  say  accepted  merit  sug- 
gested by  the  expression  the  body  of  written  truth  about  life.  There  are  cer- 
tain pieces  of  written  truth  about  life  that  have  endured  from  generation  to 
generation  and  even  from  age  to  age  to  which  we  all  gladly  accord  the  term 
literature;  but  there  are  many  other  expressions  of  truth  of  more  recent  ori- 
gin, that  help  to  interpret  life  to  the  generation  for  which  they  are  written, 
some  of  them  primarily  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  generation;  and  these  we 
should  be  very  short-sighted  to  ignore.  The  great  mass  of  even  the  best 
among  them  will  hardly  more  than  outlive  the  generation  in  which  they  are 
born;  a  very  few  of  them  may  endure.  But  long-lived  or  short  they  have  a 
message  for  their  generation;  and  if  we  are  to  make  the  work  in  literature  in 
the  elementary  schools  fruitful,  whether  for  those  who  go  out  into  the  world 
or  those  who  go  on  into  the  secondary  schools,  we  must  broaden  our  use  of 
the  term  literature  to  include  the  more  recent  and  untested  product  to  which 
grown  people  and  children  naturally  turn. 

To  be  very  specific,  if  the  time  devoted  to  literature  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  to  be  productive,  it  should  be  divided,  I  believe,  about  equally  be- 
tween an  effort  to  introduce  children  to  literature  in  the  stricter  sense,  that 
is,  to  accepted  masterpieces  of  prose  and  verse;  and  an  attempt  to  interest 
them  in  a  better  quality  than  they  would  choose  unaided  of  the  very  types 
which  they  are  reading  for  themselves, — if  they  read  at  all.  In  the  latter  ef- 
fort we  may  make  use  of  material  as  widely  separated,  from  the  literary  point 
of  view,  as  Barbour's  boarding  school  stories  for  boys  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  or  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  short  stories  with  their  exquisitely  truthful 
characterization  and  local  color. 

But  it  is  not  two  types  of  material  only  that  we  need;  we  need  two 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  material,  which  should  be  very  clearly  differen- 
tiated from  each  other,  not  only  in  the  teacher's  mind  but  in  the  pupil's.  The 
first  type  of  study  is  that  which  is  suitable  to  long  wholes,  whether  classic  or 
current,  such  as  story  books  of  girlhood  and  boyhood,  the  standard  English 
novel,  the  short  story,  long  narrative  poems,  and  dramas.  The  objective  point 
is  interest  and  enjoyment,  not  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  details,  emphatically 
not  the  technical  knowledge  of  form  and  expression  demanded  in  the  secondary 
schools  because  often  called  for  in  the  college  entrance  examinations.  Plot 
and  character  and  background  may  all  be  informally  discussed,  but  whole 
passages — to  say  nothing  of  individual  words  and  expressions — presenting 
serious  difficulties  may  be  ignored,  without  any  rebuking  twinges  of  conscience. 
Candidly,  is  there  any  reason  why  school  children  should  not  read  at  school — 
or  at  home  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  teacher — as  you  and  I  often 
read,  for  the  story  and  the  characterization,  in  a  word,  for  the  pleasure? 
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I  have  several  times  taken  great  satisfaction  in  reading  Browning's  Phei- 
dippides  to  both  7th  and  8th  grade  children  in  this  rather  superficial  way.  I 
gave  a  brief  preliminary  talk,  introducing  the  children  to  Pheidippides,  his 
country,  and  his  errand;  I  explained  a  few  unusual  words  that  were  to  occur 
in  the  poem,  but  by  no  means  all.  Then  I  read  the  poem  to  the  class,  per- 
fectly aware  that  every  here  and  there  was  a  line  that  might  as  well  have  been 
written  in  Greek  as  in  English  for  any  meaning  that  it  conveyed  to  the 
listeners.  But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  children  as  to  the  story  and  the  part  that  Pheidippides  played  in  it.  They 
anticipated  situations  in  response  to  my  questions ;  they  supplied  a  word  now 
and  then  as  I  paused  in  the  reading  for  them  to  do  so.  In  one  instance,  after  a 
week  had  elapsed,  with  no  review  in  the  mean  time  and  no  chance  to  read 
the  poem,  the  children  recalled  the  story  in  detail  and  with  enthusiasm,  here 
and  there  giving  some  vivid  word  or  expressions  from  the  poem  itself.  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  this  work  was  worth  while;  and  that  superficial  as 
it  is,  such  work  has  its  place  in  a  child's  education. 

But  if  all  our  study  of  verse  were  of  this  type,  it  is  very  evident  what  the 
result  would  be.  In  the  first  place,  the  children  would  be  comparatively 
powerless  to  read  verse  of  any  difficulty  by  themselves,  for  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  the  instance  described  my  introduction  and  my  oral  interpretation 
were  the  crutches  upon  wliich  they  leaned.  In  the  second  place — and  this 
is  far  more  serious — if  tlieir  study  of  literature  were  all  of  this  type,  the 
children  would  not  recognize  their  limitations  but  would  think  of  themselves 
complacently  as  studying  literature  when  someone  else  was  really  interpreting 
it  to  them.  I  believe  it  is  just  this  complacent,  "  know-it-all  "  attitude  which 
many  high  school  teachers  have  occasion  to  deplore  when  the  study  of  some 
bit  of  literature  previously  read  in  the  grammar  school  is  proposed.  Now  the 
prevention  of  this  misconception  on  the  pupil's  part  and  its  unfortunate  con- 
sequences seems  to  me  to  be  three-fold,  one  phase  of  it  to  be  applied  in  the 
elementary  school,  one  in  the  secondary,  and  the  third  in  the  shape  of  a  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  both  schools.  The  phase  for  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  responsible,  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
type  of  study  that  should  be  caj-ried  on  there  and  which  you  have  already 
foreseen  for  yourselves, — work  of  a  thorough,  intensive  type,  preferably  on 
brief  wholes  such  as  Wordsworth's  Ethereal  Minstrel,  or  on  brief  selections 
such  as  those  exquisite  lines  from  Paradise  Lost,  beginning  "  Now  came  still 
evening  on."  Roughly  speaking,  such  work  should  leave  no  word  or  expres- 
sion that  is  not  understood,  no  picture  that  is  not  visualized,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  young  readers  renders  it  possible.  At  first  the  teacher  may 
act  as  dictionary  and  reference  book,  answering  every  question  asked  by  the 
children,  which  other  children  cannot  answer.  But  later  a  bit  of  verse  may 
be  given  the  class  for  silent  study  with  the  aid  of  dictionary,  etc.  In  just 
the  same  way  an  occasional  brief  passage  of  prose,  perhaps  from  a  book  like 
Ivanhoe,  maybe  studied  with  great  care  and  thoroughness.  If  taken  from  a 
story  it  should  be  sometliing  which  repays  careful  consideration  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  larger  interests  of  plot  and  characterization.  This  intensive 
work  has  a  double  value:    it  means  first  a  grip  on  certain  bits  of  literature. 
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verse  especially,  that  is  likely  to  hold;  and  in  the  second  place  it  means  a 
criterion  of  study  by  means  of  which  more  superficial  work  can  be  judged 
and  rated  for  what  it  is  really  worth.  When  you  and  I  read  hastily  a  play 
of  Shakespeare's  with  which  we  are  not  already  familiar,  because  we  are  ex- 
pecting to  see  it  shortly  on  the  stage,  we  do  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  procedure.  I  believe  that  it  is  equally  possible  to  help  children 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween ordinary  reading  for  pleasure,  and  thorough  study — which  should  be 
for  pleasure  also,  but  of  a  different  sort. 

But  I  said  that  one  element  in  the  prevention  of  the  complacent  attitude 
and  its  accompanying  ills  should  be  applied  in  the  high  school, — and  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  equal  importance  with  the  other.  It  is  to  take  with  the  children 
one  of  the  very  poems  or  dramas  with  which  they  have  become  acquainted  in 
the  elementary  school,  showing  ample  respect  for  what  they  have  already  got 
from  it  and  then  leading  them  to  see  how  much  more  there  is  to  study  and 
enjoy.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  any  work  of  art  will  bear  studying  a  second 
time;  but  is  not  the  failure  to  realize  this  or  the  inability  to  convince  the 
pupils  of  it  as  serious  a  criticism  on  the  secondary  teacher  as  the  failure  to 
make  the  first  study  bear  the  best  sort  of  fruit  is  upon  her  predecessor?  The 
third  remedy  for  the  situation,  cooperation  between  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulty.  There  is  certainly  enough  lit- 
erature for  both,  so  that  the  masterpieces  studied  in  both  can  at  least  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Malcolm  D,  Barrows  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  fol- 
lowed with  a  talk  on  Stout  Prose.  Mr.  Barrows  believes  in  stout 
prose — believes  in  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  which  he  character- 
ized as  the  stoutest  of  stout  prose.  He  deprecated  the  current  method 
of  teaching  the  speech  by  elaborated  outline  and  urged  the  comprehen- 
sion of  two  main  points  of  the  speech — (1)  Should  England  conciliate  ? 
and  (2)  What  should  be  the  nature  of  a  conciliation  ?  With  these 
points  thoroughly  grasped  the  other  part  of  the  masterpiece  would 
fined  easy  correlation.  This  illustration  was  adduced  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  making  the  pupils  see  the  salient  points  of  a  prose  selec- 
tion. He  urged  the  necessity  of  getting  definite  reaction.  The  pupil 
should  not  be  permitted  to  wander  off  into  vague  generalizations. 

Miss  Mercy  Brann  of  the  Hartford  Public  High  School  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Teaching  of  Poetry.  "     She  said  in  part : — 

The  teacher  of  English  on  watching  a  class  file  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  sometimes  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  He  is  well  aware 
that  the  pupil's  course  in  literature  should  assist  very  definitely  toward  the 
great  result  of  all  education,  the  student's  finding  himself.  The  prose  work 
of  the  course  touches  elbows  with  the  other  subjects,  the  logic  and  imagina- 
tion of  mathematics,  the  precision  and  the  stout  reliance  upon  fact  of  history 
and  science,  but  it  transcends  them  all  in  the  illumination  of  artistic  treat- 
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ment.  When,  however,  the  books  are  given  out  for  the  poetry  of  the  course, 
the  instructor  feels  that  he  has  reached  the  soul  of  the  English  course.  Here 
is  his  ultimate  opportunity  to  do  his  part. 

The  class  is  turning,  say,  from  the  essays  of  Irving  to  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,  or  from  the  Spectator  Papers  to  the  shorter  poems  of  Browning;  or 
from  Macaulay's  Johnson  to  Macbeth  or  to  Milton's  minor  poems.  There  is  to 
be  a  readjustment,  a  shifting  of  emphasis,  an  appeal  to  the  student's  sense  of 
the  beautiful  rather  than  to  his  knowledge  of  fact,  an  arousing  of  his  imagi- 
nation more  keenly  than  his  sense  of  logic,  a  stirring  of  his  finest  emotions 
and  aspirations  rather  than  mere  memory — and  all  to  the  subtle  melody  of 
the  poet  which  will  awaken  within  him  a  dim  sense  of  harmony  and  of  kin- 
ship with  the  rhythmical  world.  The  instructor  feels  that  it  is  indeed  a  cru- 
cial moment,  lie  feels  like  glancing  furtively  down  the  byways  and  along 
the  hedges  to  make  sure  that  security  is  still  there.  He  has  to  fight  again 
the  old  fight  of  the  spiritual  with  the  matter-of-fact;  while  there  is  youth 
there  is  still  a  chance  for  the  ideal.  He  is  confronted  by  a  veritable  problem; 
he  gets  through  the  hour  somehow  and  ends  merely  by  assigning  work  for 
the  next  day. 

That  night  the  teacher  determines  to  have  it  out  with  himself,  lie  will  lay 
these  goblins  which  have  haunted  him  or  give  the  field  over  to  them.  At  his 
challenge  the  spectres  line  up  in  a  singularly  vivid  form.  One  asks:  "  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  your  candidate  to  be  able  to  read  poetry  understandingly? 
If  he  can  do  that,  he  can  surely  explain  in  decent  English  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ficult passages."  The  teacher's  bold  flourish  subsides  before  this  temperate 
monitor.  If  that  is  all  that  is  wanted,  it  can  be  supplied  with  comparative 
ease;  if — .  But  a  second  visage  taunts:  "  Oh,  yes,  you  can  make  them  under- 
stand and  explain,  but  you'll  see  how  they'll  detest  your  best  English  poetry." 
Another  says  that  the  American  boy  doesn't  like  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
Would  a  music  master  abandon  Beethoven  for  ragtime?  It  is  high  time  to 
abandon  waiting  on  the  child  and  asking  what  it  is  his  royal  pleasure  to 
wish.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  form  the  boy's  taste 
and  to  educate  him.  To  the  real  feeling  of  a  real  poet  worthily  interpreted 
nine  out  of  ten  boys  can  be  made  to  respond.  A  course  in  poetry  must  be 
cultural,  if  anything  in  the  curriculum  is.  Truth  is  as  much  above  mere  fact 
as  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  The  student  must  come  to  know  not  only  what 
he  is,  but  what  he  ought  to  be,  if  he  would  be  worthy  of  his  race. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  on  the  program  was  a  talk  on 
Literature  and  Biography  by  Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin  of  Yale 
University.  Professor  Baldwin  has  no  particular  objection  to  the 
study  of  biography  as  sucb,  but  he  objects  strenuously  to  any  one  who 
teaches  biography  and  calls  that  the  teaching  of  literature. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  on  what  it  calls  its  literary  page  deals  out 
isolated  details  of  the  private  life  of  our  famous  writers  and  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  teaching  literature  to  its  reading  public.  A  learner 
is  accordingly  satisfied  in  his  study  of  Keats  when   he  discovers  that 
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the  poet's  father  was  the  keeper  of  a  livery  stable ;  such  a  fact  appre- 
hended by  this  pseudo-learner  is  ample  compensation  for  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  beaiity  and  spirit  of  St.  Agnes  Eve. 

The  teaching  of  literature,  Professor  Baldwin  insisted,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  news.  The  important  theory  about  an  author 
is  his  view  of  life,  and  this  can  be  adequately  learned  only  by  the 
reader  who  comprehends  the  subject  matter  and  the  spirit  of  what 
this  author  has  written.  And  if  this  can  not  be  taught  in  its  com- 
pleteness then  let  it  be  taught  by  the  old  but  perfectly  sound  method 
of  Elegant  Extracts.  It  is  impossible  to  veer  aside  from  this  fact : 
We  cannot  understand  an  author  unless  we  read  his  writings.  We 
cannot  teach  literature  by  falling  into  anecdotage. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Association  listened  to  an  address  by  Professor 
Charles  T.  Winchester  of  Wesleyan  University.  The  lecturer  talked 
very  entertainingly  of  Some  Eighteenth  Century  Club  Men.  He 
brought  vividly  before  his  audience  the  personalities  of  Reynolds, 
Gibbon,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Boswell,  and  Johnson 
as  they  reveal  themselves  in  the  intimate  atmosphere  of  the  famous 
London  Literary  Club. 

The  Association  appointed  the  following  committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English :  Professor  C.  N.  Greenough, 
Harvard  University ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Hitchcock,  Public  High  School, 
Hartford  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  Central  High  School,  Springfield  ;  Mr.  N. 
H.  Batchelder,  Hotchkiss  School ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Ward,  Milton  Academy. 
This  committee  is  to  cooperate  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
English  Round  Table  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Boston. 


The  Home  and  School  Life 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

(^Concluded from  December  Education) 

MOEAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOL. 

f ' D"""""'«|HILE  the  entire  theory  of  our  national  and  state 

I  I  governments  rests  upon  the  distinct  separation  of 

i      AA/      i  civil  and  religious  doctrines,  yet  ethical  instruction, 
I  I   or  the  essentials  of  the  science  of  morality,  should  be 

^3, ,|„„n, ,„„u|  inculcated  by  precept  and  example  in  every  school 

i  I    and  among  all  grades  of  pupils.     Such  instruction 

1  1   does   not    interfere   with   the   religious   convictions 

^JIIIIIIIIIIIiaDIIIIHIIIK^     ^£   ^  Qjjg^ 

Historians  inform  us  that  in  the  very  earliest  accounts  of 
Egyptian  history,  the  Supreme  Justice  wore  a  badge  at  all  times 
which  meant  "truth,"  so  highly  did  this  nation  value  sincerity 
and  honesty  in  all  their  dealings. 

Teachers  often  have  a  strong,  up-hill  pull,  not  that  the  school 
children  are  in  general  untruthful,  but  too  many  children  have 
learned  the  art  of  deception  long  before  they  enter  school.  There 
are  so  many  more  ways  of  acting  an  untruth  than  in  saying  it,  that 
children,  unconsciously,  drop  into  deceitful  practices  by  imitating 
their  parents.  They  are,  too,  reinforced  and  confirmed  by  some 
of  their  teachers  whose  imaginations  are  too  swift  for  their  mem- 
ories and  judgment. 

Again,  let  it  be  emphasized  that  the  pupil  should  be  honest  in 
school,  and  this  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  teacher.  A 
dishonest,  deceitful  teacher  should  never  be  permitted  to  come  in 
contact  with  children.  There  are  many  little  ways  in  which  one's 
acts  may  squint  toward  dishonesty,  such  as  false  excuses  for 
absence,  or  failure  in  class-standing,  borrowing  articles  and  never 
returning  them ;  besides,  a  species  of  neglect  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  public  property  is  entirely  too  prevalent  in  this  country,  and 
this  disregard  leads  to  still  greater  evils.  Teachers  can  do  much  to 
correct  public  sentiment  on  this  point.  An  enlightened  conscience 
is  the  highest  ideal  for  the  guidance  of  thought  and  action. 
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HOW  TO  TEAIN  PUPILS. 

The  following  examples  are  designed  as  illustrative  lessons  in 
m®ral  training  as  distinguished  from  oral  instruction,  drawn 
from  the  schoolroom,  the  home  and  the  state,  and  to  point  in  the 
direction  that  such  instruction  may  take. 

Rights  and  duties  must  be  treated  in  practical  training  as  cor- 
relatives in  order  that  the  pupils  may  perceive  unmistakably  that 
where  a  right  exists,  an  obligation  to  perform  a  certain  duty  is  an 
invariable  concomitant,  and  that  both  are  equally  binding  on  the 
individual.  Some  of  these  correlatives  will  be  illustrated  by  con- 
crete examples: — 

I.       A  FIGHT  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SETTLED. 

Two  schoolboys  each  about  twelve  years  old  engaged  in  a  fight 
one  day  at  noon  on  the  play-ground.  One  of  these  boys  was  red- 
headed, named  Rufus  Parcells,  and  the  other  was  black-headed, 
named  Randall  Kitt.  They  were  not  quarrelsome,  they  learned 
their  lessons  well,  and  were  boys  of  spirit.  A  dispute  arose  over 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  a  game  which  they  were  playing,  and 
Randall  called  Rufus  a  liar,  and  the  fight  began  at  once.  The 
writer  and  other  boys  separated  them.  The  teacher  was  a  sturdy 
character,  an  excellent  instructor,  and  a  good  disciplinarian. 
After  school  was  taken  up  and  all  the  pupils  were  seated,  the 
teacher  called  these  two  boys  before  him.  They  took  their  places 
on  the  floor,  each  having  a  determined  look  in  his  eyes.  They 
admitted  that  they  had  fought,  and  neither  showed  any  sign  that 
he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  No  pupils  were  examined, 
because  these  two  boys  told  what  had  occurred.  The  teacher 
asked  them  if  they  would  fight  again  if  they  had  an  opportunity. 
Each  boy  said,  "Yes."  After  a  moment's  reflection  the  teacher 
said,  "Randall,  will  you  agree  never  to  mention  this  subject  unless 
Rufus  mentions  it  to  you  ?"  Randall  replied,  "Yes  sir,  but  I  will 
lick  him  good  if  he  ever  does."  He  then  asked  Rufus  the  same  ques- 
tion to  which  he  replied,  "I  Avill  not  start  it,  but  if  Randall  does, 
I'll  whip  him."  The  teacher  then  said,  "Boys,  I  shall  depend 
upon  your  keeping  your  word  as  honorable,  truthful  boys,  and  now 
I  state  the  question  myself  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunder- 
standing," and  they  agreed  to  the  statement  as  being  just  and 
fair. 
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"ISTow,"  lie  said,  '^Rufus,  you  take  Randall  by  the  hand  and 
tell  him  that  you  will  never  mention  this  subject  unless  he  first 
speaks  of  it,  but  if  he  does  that  you  will  lick  him."  The  boys 
joined  hands,  Rufus  told  it  over  to  Randall,  and  then  Randall 
repeated  the  same  words  to  Rufus,  each  agreeing  never  to  mention 
the  matter;  and  the  solemnity  with  which  this  proceeding  was 
conducted  all  the  way  through,  made  a  deep  impression  on  all 
the  other  pupils  so  that  they  felt  it  to  be  too  sacred  a  thing  between 
the  two  boys  to  be  mentioned. 

A  few  years  later  the  Civil  War  came.  Randall  went  into  the 
Union  Army  and  served  through  that  terrible  strife  of  carnage  and 
death.  Rufus  was  on  the  other  side.  Both  were  then  young  men, 
and  so  it  happened  that  after  peace  came,  they  were  both  students 
in  the  same  normal  school,  and  their  former  teacher  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  that  school.  They  met  now  as  men.  Their  compact  had 
been  sacredly  kept.  They  were  as  firm  friends  as  David  and 
Jonathan,  or  as  Damon  and  Pythias.  It  was  delightful  to  see 
these  two  men  and  their  friend,  the  professor,  laugh  over  the 
incident,  and  they  complimented  him  on  his  skill  in  settling  the 
afi^air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  them  so  closely  together  in  all 
after  life ;  and  they  volunteered  the  suggestion  that  if  our  states- 
men had  known  better  how  to  manage  people,  a  great  war  might 
have  been  averted. 

Here  was  a  lesson  in  courage,  honor,  obedience,  fidelity  and 
self-control.  The  case  was  investigated,  the  compact  proposed, 
agreed  to,  and  ratified  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

The  teacher  wisely  refrained  from  delivering  a  lecture  on  the 
evils  of  fighting.  He  let  the  matter  rest  with  the  pupils  to  think 
it  over,  and  for  each  one  to  apply  it  to  his  own  case. 

If  one  looks  more  closely  into  this  case,  which  is  such  a  one  as 
is  likely  to  occur  in  any  school  at  the  present  time,  the  virtues 
that  stand  out  most  prominently  in  the  character  of  these  boys  were 
courage  and  honor. 

Each  virtue  has  its  opposite  defect  or  vice,  and  as  an  oppor- 
tunity arises  from  an  occurrence  or  incident,  the  teacher  can 
illustrate  and  enforce,  at  the  right  moment,  in  a  few  well-directed 
sentences,  the  essential  points  connected  with  the  virtue  involved. 
Both  boys  had  manly  courage  in  abundance.  The  opposite  de- 
fect— cowardice,  was  absent. 
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II.       A  DUTY  TO  WOEK. 

Even  small  children  understand  how  it  is  that  every  man  lives 
upon  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor  or  upon  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of 
others. 

♦  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  one  of  the  popular  school 
readers,  under  the  title  of,  "The  Good  Boy  Whose  Parents  are 
Poor."  This  little  boy  rises  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  helps 
his  father  and  his  mother  as  much  as  he  can  before  he  goes  to 
school.  When  he  goes  to  school  he  walks  quickly  and  does  not 
lose  any  time  on  the  way.  He  is  glad  that  he  can  work,  and  when 
he  is  in  school  he  learns  all  his  lessons  well. 

Let  the  teacher  contrast  this  little  boy's  conduct  with  the  one 
who  is  lazy  and  shirks  every  day.  It  is  by  drawing  such  pictures 
in  strong  contrast  that  the  pupils  are  trained  to  do  certain  things 
and  to  eschew  others.  Place  beside  each  other  on  the  blackboard, 
the  virtue  and  its  vice,  or  defect,  so  that  they  can  be  analyzed  and 
properly  classified  by  the  pupils  in  the  room.  Take  work,  and  its 
opposite,  laziness,  put  them  on  the  board  before  the  pupils  when 
some  incident  has  occurred  to  give  a  background  to  the  setting, 
Wo  life  has  so  little  in  it  as  the  idle  life,  and  especially  the  idle 
life  of  the  rich  man  or  woman.  The  idle  rich  man  gives  little  to 
the  world  and  gets  much  from  it.  The  able-bodied  man  gives 
the  world  as  much  or  more  than  he  consumes.  It  is  industry  that 
conquers  in  this  world.  The  industrious  man  or  woman  will  do 
thorough,  honest  work,  and  give  to  the  world  value  received  for 
what  he  or  she  consumes,  besides  adding  something  to  the  world's 
capital  stock.  The  result  of  such  a  man's  work  is  wealth  under 
one  or  another  of  its  diverse  forms.  It  may  be  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  wealth — intellectual  or  spiritual  wealth. 

Laziness  is  the  worst  sort  of  vice,  because  it  sacrifices  the  higher 
self  to  the  lower  self — it  places  temporary  indulgence  for  the  re- 
mote permanent  interest.  Laziness  is  the  open  gateway  to  pov- 
erty in  its  most  hideous  and  degrading  forms.  Where  industry 
is  wanting,  poverty  and  wretchedness  are  sure  to  be  found. 

Let  the  lesson  be  brought  home  to  the  child  so  that  he  will  never 
be  ashamed  to  work.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  in  the  cities  should 
learn  to  do  some  kind  of  housework.  A  boy  will  feel  better  if 
he  takes  care  of  his  own  bedroom,  and  makes  it  look  a  little  neater 
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and  tidier  than  it  had  been  before.  It  is  far  better  for  a  boy  to 
live  on  plain,  wholesome  food  and  work  some  each  day,  to  learn 
habits  of  industry,  than  to  spend  his  days  in  the  back  alleys  where 
contamination  grows  most  luxuriantly.  Work  as  a  duty,  as  a 
virtue,  has  its  reward;  its  opposite,  laziness,  as  a  vice,  has  its 
penalty.  Then  as  each  virtue  is  brought  into  the  school  inci- 
dentally, it  should  be  presented  in  both  lights  as  previously  in- 
dictated,  the  pupils  leading  in  working  out  the  outline  from 
such  material  as  they  can  command.  The  spirit  of  self-help  is 
indeed  the  mainspring  of  all  genuine  worth. 

III.       CONSTANCY. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy  of  the  regard  of 
good  men  than  to  see  a  great  mind  superior  to  its  sufferings.  The 
classic  story  of  Regulus  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  statement. 

TEACHING  BY   CONTRAST. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  description  of  an  act 
and  the  explanation  of  it.  The  best  training  of  morals  consists 
in  using  both  methods — describing  an  act  and  explaining  it.  The 
highest  outcome  of  all  teaching  results  in  character  formation 
without  which  there  is  nothing  great  in  man.  Professor  C.  C. 
Everett,  in  speaking  of  the  internal  traits  of  Fichte  as  a  man,  said : 
"This  was  made  up  of  an  energy  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed; 
of  a  power  of  love  that  was  his  inspiration,  and  of  a  passion  for 
truth  and  for  righteousness  that  pressed  toward  absolute  satis- 
faction." 

The  theory  of  all  moral  training  is  based  on  two  simple  prin- 
ciples: (a)  arousing  the  feelings  so  that  the  child  will  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  moral  quality  of  the  action ;  and  (b)  the  determina- 
tion of  the  child  to  put  his  decision  into  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done.  These  two  underlying  principles  may  be  briefly  expressed 
thus:  judgment  and  feeling  combined,  followed  by  doing.  Un- 
less the  decision  which  arouses  the  feelings  results  in  doing,  moral 
training  is  abortive. 

In  developing  right  notions  in  the  minds  of  children,  concrete 
examples  that  have  fallen  directly  under  their  experience,  or 
such  as  may  be  brought  within  their  sphere  of  comprehension,  will 
serve  the  purpose  best. 
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The  reading  lessons  will  furnish  sufficient  material  for  the 
inculcation  of  good  habits  and  their  opposites.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  historical  illustration  touching  obedience  is  the  reply  that 
Mrs.  Washington,  the  mother  of  General  Washington,  gave  to  the 
French  officer  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  allied  officers  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  distinguished  French  officer 
asked  Mrs.  Washington,  on  that  occasion,  how  she  managed  to 
raise  such  a  splendid  man!  Her  simple  reply  was,  "I  taught 
George  to  obey."  Would  that  every  American  mother  would 
practice  the  same  method  now! 


THE    CHOICE    OF    A    SPECIAL    CALLING. 

That  a  child  from  mere  impulse  should  choose  early  in  life  what 
vocation  he  will  follow  and  stick  to  his  choice  permanently,  is 
not  expected  except  in  very  rare  cases,  and  yet  after  a  choice  in 
due  time  has  been  made,  it  ought  to  act  as  a  moral  support  on  the 
character  amidst  the  din  and  strife  of  conflicting  influences.  It 
is  vital  that  one  ought  not  to  be  severed  from  his  particular  line 
of  duty.  The  sense  of  personal  honor,  family  traditions,  and 
many  other  subtle  influences  have  a  strong  tendency  to  strengthen 
moral  character,  if  the  proper  setting  has  been  given  to  the  pupil's 
bent  of  mind. 

With  the  active  and  conscientious  teacher  the  main  question  in 
the  field  of  ethical  instruction  is  how  to  present  living  issues 
within  the  experiences  of  girls  and  boys  in  the  elementary  and  in 
the  secondary  schools;  issues  which  these  pupils  have  already 
begun  to  discuss,  but  which  they  rarely  carry  out  to  a  finality. 
The  best  material  should  arise  out  of  concrete  cases  which  in 
some  maimer  connect  themselves  with  some  familiar  aspects  of 
everyday  life.  To  widen  and  deepen  the  sympathies  of  the  pupils 
from  personal  experience,  biographical  and  literary  readings, 
interspersed  with  illustrations  from  various  sources  not  given  as 
lectures  "on  being  good,"  but  full  of  such  meaning  as  each  can 
put  into  some  part  of  the  incident,  is  worth  more  to  the  pupils 
than  any  over-wrought  discussion,  however  finely  spoken. 

To  lead  a  class  out  into  an  open  field,  definite  questions,  before 
a  subject  is  formally  presented,  are  of  incalculable  value  acting  as 
starting  points  about  which  principles  will  definitely  cluster.  Such 
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a  method  will  cultivate  the  scientific  habit  of  gathering  and  weigh- 
ing facts  as  to  their  relative  importance  in  awakening  a  cautious 
attitude  of  investigation  before  jumping  hastily  at  conclusions, 
based  on  inadequate  evidence.  To  think  out  problems  of  conduct 
in  a  broad,  sympathetic  and  rational  manner,  and  to  act  in  con- 
formity thereto,  is  the  essence  of  all  ethical  teaching.  As  the 
pupils  advance  in  their  studies  from  lower  to  higher  grades,  they 
ought  to  grow  more  alert  in  finding  out  the  truth  in  each  case, 
whether  it  be  a  real  or  hypothetical  case ;  and  strive  to  convince 
their  classmates  and  teacher  of  the  soundness  of  their  decisions, 
and  to  be  open-minded  on  all  questions  upon  which  differences  of 
opinions  have  existed.  All  ethical  lessons  ought  to  be  lessons  along 
the  lines  of  moral  thinking  and  acting.  A  character  can  only  be- 
come strong  and  fixed  in  its  struggles  and  conquests  over  tempta- 
tion, and  not  by  acting  good  all  the  time.  One  must  also  find  his 
place  on  all  burning  questions  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  know 
where,  when  and  how  to  take  their  places  in  the  community,  state 
01  nation,  at  the  right  time.  When  one  has  found  his  place  of 
work  for  life,  it  is  his  duty  to  adhere  to  it,  otherwise  life  is  mean- 
ingless. Loyalty  to  one's  chosen  work  contains  all  the  elements 
out  of  which  one's  life  must  manifest  itself.  This  is  the  perma- 
nent interest  that  each  should  have  to  stimulate  him  through  life's 
journey. 


The  Problem  of  Public  Education 

henry  l.  upton,  master  willa.rd  school,  quincy,  mass. 

The  Object  of  Education. 

1^' '°""""""^fX-PKESIDE]SrT  ELIOT  of  Harvard  says:   ''The 

I  ,        I    fundamental  object  of  democratic  education  is  to 

I  v4  I  lift  the  whole  population  to  a  higher  plane  of  in- 
I  *^  I  telligence,  conduct  and  happiness."  One  of  our 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiitiiiiiiiiii^  state  constitutions  declares  that  "education  is 
i  I   necessary    for    the    preservation    of    free    govern- 

1  I    ment;"  and  a  foremost  teacher  gives  as  the  object 

*' "'° ""^*   of  education  "to  make  the  most  of  every  child  in 

the  community."  What,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  quo- 
tations, is  the  purpose  of  public  education? 

It  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  possibilities  of  every  child  in  the 
community;  to  make  him  intellectually,  socially,  morally,  and 
industrially  efficient.  To  do  this,  we  must  place  education  on  a 
business  basis,  and  maintain  it  on  a  business  basis.  We  must 
run  it  on  sound  business  principles  just  as  we  would  any  other 
business  enterprise.  The  public  has  put  its  money  in  this  busi- 
ness, elected  a  board,  and  they,  in  turn,  have  chosen  a  superin- 
tendent or  business  manager  to  carry  on  the  business.  He  has 
employed  teachers  to  assist  him.  The  teacher's  work  is  to  turn 
out  educated  boys  and  girls,  and  his  success  will  be  judged  by 
the  result  produced,  the  educated  product  he  gives"  to  the  people. 
He  must  abide  by  the  definite  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  every 
child  of  the  community,  according  to  individual  capacity;  and 
he  must  judge  all  his  work  by  the  standard  of  efficiency.  If  the 
business  yields  a  product  which  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  from 
the  given  material,  it  is  a  successful  business ;  otherwise,  it  is  not. 

The  Educational  Problem. 

The  educational  problem  is  never  solved,  not  even  in  our  own 
locality.  As  we  advance  in  its  solution,  new  and  perplexing 
questions  arise  whose  working  out  require  time  and  thought.  The 
problem  that  confronts  us  is  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  every  child  that  comes  under  our  instruction  and  guid- 
ance. Let  us  see  where  we  are  in  this  matter.  In  a  monograph 
entitled  "The  Elimination  of  Pupils  from  School,"  Prof.  Edward 
L.  Thorndike  of  Columbia  University  concludes,  after  a  very 
thorough  and  careful  study,  that  of  all  the  pupils  entering  the  first 
grade  of  the  elementary  schools  only  40  per  cent,  or  two-fifths  of 
them  stay  until  the  last  grammar  grade,  and  only  eight  per  cent  ever 
graduate  from  a  secondary  school.  In  pondering  these  facts,  one 
is  led  to  ask :  What  does  this  mean  and  how  can  we  prevent  it  ? 
Aside  from  the  lack  of  properly  ventilated  and  well-equipped 
buildings,  highly  trained  teachers  and  spacious  play-grounds, 
there  are  two  reasons  that  seem  to  me  to  contribute  largely  to  pu- 
pils leaving  school.  First,  the  lack  of  individual  work.  I  real- 
ise that,  with  thirty  or  forty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  reach  the  individual ;  but  only  as  the  individual  is  taught 
do  we  educate  the  class.  Owing  to  the  salaries  we  are  now  paying 
most  of  the  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced.  To  assign  to 
one  teacher  thirty  or  forty  pupils  is  unfortunate.  It  inevitably 
results  in  class  or  mass  teaching,  the  ability  and  attainment  of 
each  pupil  being  unconsidered  and  the  brighter  pupils  doing  the 
most  of  the  work.  This  may  make  the  work  easier  for  the  teacher ; 
but  it  is  discouraging  and  disheartening  to  those  pupils  who  need 
individual  help,  and  it  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
things  for  themselves,  to  make  individual  exertions. 

Again,  when  the  system  or  class,  and  not  the  child,  is  para- 
mount, many  pupils  are  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  failure.  A 
pupil  fails  a  few  times,  then  the  teacher  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  fail  all  the  time.  If  he  hesitates,  or  is  a  little  slow 
in  his  answers,  she  calls  on  one  of  the  quick  ones.  When  the 
superintendent  or  visitors  come  in,  the  backward  pupil  is  never 
called  on.  He  is  continually  warned  that  he  must  get  a  certain 
per  cent,  or  cover  so  much  work  in  order  to  pass.  If  he  is  of  a 
timid  nature,  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  failure.  He  may  work 
hard  and  go  to  the  class  well  prepared,  but  he  has  lost  confidence 
in  himself,  so  does  not  dare  to  express  what  he  really  knows. 

In  mass  teaching,  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  individual 
child  are  neglected.  We  reach  only  the  mediocre  class  of  pupils. 
The  abnormal,  or  quick  pupil  is  compelled  to  mark  time  because 
of  the  inability  of  his  fellows  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and  the 
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subnormal  or  slow  pupil  is  urged,  coaxed,  threatened,  pushed  and 
pulled  forward  by  his  teacher  to  keep  him  up  to  grade.  She  works 
with  him,  or  rather  for  him,  loading  his  mind  with  what  he  does 
not  understand  and  can  not  use,  in  the  hopes  of  fitting  him  for 
promotion.  The  atmosphere  of  failure  is  ever  with  him  and  his 
teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  forced  to  leave  school 
in  this  way  is  shamefully  large. 

The  only  way  of  escape  from  this  deplorable  state  is  to  abandon 
mass  work  and  adjust  means  and  methods  to  the  capacity  and 
ability  of  each  pupil;  to  reach  the  individual  pupil  through  in- 
dividual work.  Divide  the  pupils  of  each  room  into  sections 
according  to  ability  and  attainment.  Let  each  one  strike  his 
own  pace  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  promoting  him  from 
group  to  group  as  individual  circumstances  may  require.  Each 
pupil  will  be  enabled  to  complete  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  time 
proportionate  to  his  ability  and  effort.  Combine  this  plan  with 
individual  instruction  according  to  the  Batavia  system,  and  many 
will  be  saved  from  becoming  discouraged  and  leaving  school.  Edu- 
cation will  not  mean  a  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  suitable  in- 
struction will  be  given  to  each  pupil.  The  slow  pupil  will  not  be 
eliminated;  for  the  ministration  of  the  teacher  will  be  as  much 
to  him  as  to  any  other  pupil.  He  will  receive  the  sympathy,  en- 
couragement and  help  he  so  much  needs.  He  will  find  that  he 
can  advance  as  fast  again  as  he  could  in  the  old  way.  He  will  be 
set  on  his  feet,  given  confidence  and  strength,  and  a  chance  to  do 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  The  bright  pupil  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  do  extensive  work  to  keep  him  ever  busy,  and  his  edu- 
cation will  be  the  product  of  industry,  intelligence  and  integrity. 
Under  this  plan,  bad  habits  of  study  will  be  corrected,  self-reliance 
will  be  taught,  and  the  pupil  will  learn  that  no  one  can  do  as  much 
for  him  as  he  can  do  for  himself. 

The  second  reason  why  pupils  do  not  finish  their  education  is 
because  the  schools  are  not  adapted  to  actual  needs  of  the  child. 
We  have  tried  to  fit  the  child  to  the  school,  instead  of  making  the 
school  meet  the  needs  of  the  child,  so  that  he  may  be  "worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherein  he  is  called."  We  must  cease  catering  to 
the  demands  of  the  colleges,  and  give  him  such  training  as  will 
best  fit  him  for  service  in  life.  Because  we  have  not  kept  ever 
before  us  the  fact  that  the  school  exists  for  the  child  and  not  for 
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ihe  teachers,  principal  and  superintendent,  we  find  little  organic 
connection  between  elementary  and  secondary  education;  and, 
between  school  life  and  the  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  pur- 
suits of  today,  there  is  a  great  gulf.  The  problems  that  confront 
us  are  these:  How  shall  we  make  the  whole  school  work  one  har- 
monious process,  each  part  a  direct  outcome  of  what  precedes,  and 
vitally  and  organically  connected  with  that  which  follows  ?  How 
shall  we  make  the  life  and  experience  of  the  school  lead  just  as 
vitally  and  organically  to  the  life  in  which  the  pupil  is  soon  to 
enter  ? 

The  reason  for  the  break  between  the  grammar  school  and  the 
high  school  may  be  seen  if  we  recall  the  historic  origin  of  the  two 
schools.  The  people  who  influenced  most  the  character  of  the 
school  system  in  the  United  States  were  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
The  English  established  college  preparatory  schools,  where  the 
young  men  of  noble  birth  might  prepare,  not  for  life,  but  for 
college.  Their  aim  was  to  educate  their  children  for  places  under 
the  government  and  in  the  government  church.  These  schools 
were  as  they  are  today,  dominated  more  or  less  by  the  colleges. 
College  graduates  were  employed  as  instructors  and  the  pupils 
were  to  meet  the  requirements  for  college  entrance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  elementary  schools  were  the  outcome  of  the  private  or 
dame  schools  and  the  Dutch  common  schools,  which  had  for  their 
object  a  general  education  for  the  masses.  When  the  great 
national  ideal  of  free  education  for  all  was  realized,  and  the  Latin 
grammar  school,  later  replaced  by  the  high  school,  and  the  elemen- 
tary schools  were  both  made  public  institutions  of  learning,  the  i 
gap  was  not  bridged,  and  the  feeling  still  remained  that  one  was  ' 
for  the  better  class,  while  the  other  was  for  the  poor. 

So,  today,  we  see  the  studies  and  methods  of  the  primary  school 
carried  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  in  the  high 
school  the  subjects  and  means  of  instruction  used  in  the  colleges 
are  found;  so  that  neither  the  work  nor  the  methods  of  the  two 
schools  articulate.  The  high  school  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
school  system.  This  gap  can  not  be  bridged,  it  must  be  filled.  The 
principal  and  teachers  of  the  high  school  must  become  person- 
ally and  professionally  acquainted  with  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  grammar  schools,  through  general  meetings,  through 
department  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the  upper  grammar  grades 
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and  the  first-year  teachers  in  the  high  school,  through  meetings  of 
the  principals  of  the  two  schools,  and  through  visiting  each  other. 
They  should  work  together  kindly  and  sympathetically  to  adapt 
the  work  and  methods  of  the  two  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  develop  independence  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

Many  pupils  who  do  good  work  in  the  upper  grammar  grades, 
fail  completely  when  they  reach  the  high  school.  Prior  to  entering 
the  high  school,  they  have  done  their  studying  under  the  direction 
of  a  classroom  teacher,  who  has  been  teaching  them  every  period 
of  the  session,  for  a  term  or  a  year,  and  knows  them  thoroughly. 
When  they  enter  the  high  school,  they  must  do  their  studying  out  of 
school,  and  recite  to  different  teachers.  ]N'ot  having  formed  fixed 
habits  of  study,  they  are  left  to  their  own  capricious  inclinations; 
therefore,  they  do  not  study  at  all,  or  put  their  time  on  one  or 
two  lessons.  This  can  be  remedied,  in  a  large  degree,  if  the  pu- 
pils are  taught  to  depend  more  on  themselves,  and  if  the  parents 
will  see  that  the  home  work  is  well  prepared,  insisting  on  the 
observance  of  regular  study  hours  at  home,  while  the  pupils  are 
connected  with  the  grammar  school. 

In  order  more  fully  to  correct  these  differences,  we  must  elim- 
inate the  useless  work  that  is  being  done  in  our  grammar  schools 
in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  so  as  to  have  time  for  a 
course  in  history,  science,  mathematics,  manual  training,  et  cetera, 
which  will  unify  the  course  of  study  in  the  two  schools.  We  must 
introduce  in  the  earlier  high  school  years,  a  method  that  will 
place  the  incoming  pupils  under  the  sympathetic  and  helpful  guid- 
ance o^  one  or  two  teachers,  who  will  have  human  interest  in  each 
pupil,  somewhat  as  they  have  been  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  all 
the  time  leading  them  gradually  into  the  hands  of  specialists.  A 
change  in  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  pupils  is  going  on  at 
this  time  as  they  approach  and  enter  the  period  of  adolescence, 
and  they  need  the  compassion  of  teachers  and  parents.  By  doing 
these  things,  we  may  avoid  the  very  many  cases  of  complete  dis- 
couragement and  the  pupils  failing  or  voluntarily  leaving  the  high 
school. 

Having  proposed  a  plan  for  a  closer  relation  between  the  high 
and  the  elementary  schools,  we  must  now  take  steps  to  make  the 
public  schools  meet  the  needs  of  society.     The  early  colonists 
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founded  the  secondary  schools  as  the  immediate  importance  in  the 
education  of  the  young  for  the  ministry,  and,  up  to  very  recent 
times,  the  high  school  had  for  its  object  the  training  of  the  boys 
and  girls  so  that  they  might  enter  college  to  fit  them  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions, — ministry,  law  or  medicine.  The  result  has 
been  an  over-supply  in  these  vocations.  In  this  age,  when  every 
branch  of  industry  is  calling  for  trained  men  and  women,  it  is 
not  enough  for  the  public  schools  to  give  pupils  an  ornamental 
education,  which  fits  them  for  nothing  in  particular;  but  they 
must  have  a  practical  education,  which  will  enable  them  to  step 
into  useful  and  profitable  employment  on  graduation. 

''Has  your  school  instruction  fitted  you  for  any  particular  line 
of  work?"  was  asked  of  two  thousand  boys  and  young  men  who 
applied  at  the  Massachusetts  state  employment  bureau  for  work. 
Only  thirty-six  answered  "yes." 

"Would  you  have  continued  in  school  if  the  school  could  have 
taught  you  a  trade  ?"  was  then  asked.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  answered  in  the  affirmative.     (Boston  Herald) 

The  high  school  gets  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  public  school 
children;  the  number  it  holds  to  the  end  is  still  smaller.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  attracted  by  the  real  things  of  life  which 
appeal  to  them;  therefore,  they  break  away  from  the  pursuit  of 
studies  in  which  they  have  comparatively  little  interest.  What 
shall  we  do  to  keep  these  children  in  school  that  they  may  finish 
courses  which  will  prepare  them  to  perform  their  part  in  life  well  ? 

In  this  connection  we  may  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  Ger- 
many. She  has  made  education  compulsory  and  established  all 
manner  of  trade  schools,  and  educated  her  children  with  reference 
to  local  needs  and  conditions.  Continuation  schools  are  created 
for  those  who  have  to  go  to  work.  Even  waiters,  chambermaids, 
hotel  managers  and  confectioners  are  trained  in  special  in- 
situations.  She  has  today  nine  technical  universities,  thirty-six 
secondary  technical  schools  and  trade  schools  which  accommodate 
four  hundred  thousand  pupils.  ISTine-tenths  of  the  foremen  in  the 
shops  of  !N^ew  York  are  foreigners,  and  the  foremen  in  the  jewelry 
factories  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  come  from  the  industrial 
schools  of  Paris  and  Geneva. 

A  business  course  and  manual  training  should  be  found  in 
every  high  school.     We  must  have  manual  training  in  some  form 
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as  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools,  either  as  a  required  or  optional  study.  There  should  be 
a  well  equipped  workshop  connected  with  the  high  school.  A 
broad  course  in  manual  training  should  precede  instruction  in 
specific  trades  and  form  the  basis  of  such  instruction.  We  shall 
have  to  establish  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools,  and,  in 
the  rural  communities,  the  study  of  agriculture  will  have  to  be 
pursued.  The  expense  to  do  this  will  be  considerable ;  but,  if  we 
are  to  reach  the  ends  of  education, — social  security  and  social 
efficiency — it  is  inevitable.  When  we  provide  means  for  the 
child  of  the  average  citizen, — of  the  salaried  man,  or  wage-worker 
— to  acquire  an  education  that  will  be  of  practical  use  to  him — 
to  enable  him  to  do  the  things  that  the  world  wants  done — it  will 
be  easier  to  raise  money  for  school  purposes. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plans  I  have  outlined  for  holding  pupils  in 
school  are  these : 

1.  Individual  work  combined  with  the  Batavia  system. 

2.  The  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
pupils. 


Examination  Questions  for  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  " 

1.  What  place  among  Shakespeare's  dramas  does  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream "  occupy  ?  Name  the  different  stories  used  in  its 
composition  and  state  the  source  from  which  Shakespeare  obtained 
this  material. 

2.  Relate  briefly  the  story  of  the  drama.  Where  is  the  scene  of 
the  chief  action  of  the  story  laid  ?  State  the  circumstances  which 
bring  each  actor  into  the  fairy-haunted  wood. 

3.  What  connection  has  Theseus  with  the  love  affairs  of  Helena 
and  Hermia  ?     Why  does  Helena  reveal  Hermia's  plans  to  Demetrius  ? 

4.  Identify  Oberon,  Titania,  and  Puck  as  they  appear  in  stories 
other  than  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  What  part  does  each 
play  here  in  furthering  the  plans  of  the  Athenian  lovers  ? 

5.  Describe  the  Athenian  artisans  and  their  preparations  for  pre- 
senting a  play.  Tell  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Why  did 
the  artisans  plan  to  rehearse  in  the  wood  ? 

6.  Give  the  legend  of  the  magic  flower  which  is  used  with  such 
effect  in  '*  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Describe  the  effect  of  the 
magic  flower-juice. 

7.  Name  the  four  groups  of  figures  which  appear  in  the  wood  on 
Midsummer  Night.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  har- 
monizes these  incongruous  elements.  With  which  group  does  the 
plot  of  the  drama  concern  itself  ? 

8.  In  Act  II.,  scene  ii.  occur  two  celebrated  passages  :  (1)  a 
tribute  paid  by  the  poet  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  (2)  a  tribute  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Point  these  passages  out  and  give  the  accepted 
interpretation  of  each. 

9.  What  other  allusions  to  events  or  phenomena  well  understood 
by  the  readers  of  the  Elizabethan  era  do  we  find  in  this  drama  ? 

10.  Describe  the  situation  among  the  Athenian  lovers  as  the 
result  of  Puck's  blunders  and  his  efforts  to  retrieve  his  mistake. 

11.  Which  of  the  characters  in  the  drama  remains  forever  under 
the  spell  of  the  magic  flower  ? 

12.  Enumerate  all  the  actors  in  the  drama.  State  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  first  appears,  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  eich  makes  his  appearance  at  the  close^of  the  play. 
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13.  Explain  the  following  words  and  expressions  and  give  the  exact 
context  for  each  : — In  Ercles^  vein,  Gossips'  boivl, patches,  bottle  of  hay, 
O's  and  eyes  of  light,  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  cut  thread  and  thrmn. 

14.  State  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  title  of  the  drama 
In  view  of  the  title,  describe  the  character  of  the  play  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

15.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  Bottom,  the  Weaver ;  state  the 
significance  of  his  name ;  what  has  Bottom  to  do  with  the  developing 
of  the  plot  ? 

16.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fairy  actors  in  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ?" 

17.  Point  out  the  most  noteworthy  passages  in  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  and  describe  the  setting  of  each.  Quote  five  familiar 
passages  from  the  drama  and  give  the  context  for  each. 

18.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  Quarrel  Scene  between  Hermia 
and  Helena ;  between  Titania  and  Oberon, 

19.  Describe  in  detail  the  play  as  it  was  presented  by  the  Athenian 
artisans  at  the  wedding  feast.  Why  should  a  lantern  and  thornbush 
stand  for  Moon  ? 

20.  What  differences  do  you  find  between  this  play  and  others  that 
you  have  read  ?  In  your  estimation,  where  does  its  chief  charm  lie  ? 
Do  the  human  characters  in  the  play  interest  you  greatly  ?  If  not, 
why? 

21.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
would  be  a  good  acting  play  ?     If  not,  why  ? 

22.  Do  you  think  Shakespeare  means  that  the  events  connected 
with  the  magic  flower- juice  took  place  only  in  the  dreams  of  the 
several  sleepers,  or  do  you  think  he  intends  to  convey  the  idea  that 
these  are  events  such  as  might  happen  on  Midsummer  Night  ? 

23.  Quote  three  criticisms  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and 
give  your  authority  for  each  criticism. 

24.  If  you  were  to  draw  ten  illustrations  for  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  which  scenes  would  you  choose  to  illustrate? 

25.  Tell  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Hypolita  and  of  Py ramus  and 
Thisbe  as  you  find  them  in  the  Classical  Dictionary.  Tell  the  story 
of  Robin  Goodfellow  or  Puck  as  you  find  it  in  fairy  mythology. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Two  KoTABLE  Educational  Movements  in  Boston. 

TWO  new  and  interesting  educational  movements  begin  to  loom 
large  in  Boston.  In  the  end  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
of  more  than  local  significance.  One  is  known  as  "The  World  in 
Boston"  and  the  other  as  "The  Boston — 1915"  movement.  The 
former  is  to  be  a  living  exposition  of  world-wide  Christian  Missions 
— a  great  series  of  striking  scenes  such  as  an  Indian  Zenana,  a  Chinese 
opium  den,  a  Japanese  house,  an  African  witch  doctor,  a  Turkish 
Mosque,  an  American  Indian  Tepee,  a  N'egro  Mission  School,  an 
Arab  Compound;  moving  pictures,  making  real  the  life  of  the 
Orient;  Courts  of  all  nations  filled  with  photographs  and  objects 
illustrating  various  phases  of  life;  Hall  of  religions,  showing  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  all  the  principal  religions;  Tableaux,  such 
as  Chinese  weddings,  Zenana  scenes  etc;  and  a  brilliant  musical 
drama,  participated  in  by  several  thousand  volunteers,  showing  great 
events  in  missionary  history.  This  musical  drama,  known  as  "The 
Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light",  is  a  masque  oratorio  with  four 
scenes,  representing  the  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
with  a  final  procession  of  the  various  nations  of  tlie  world  gathering 
around  the  cross  of  Christ.  This  pageant  was  produced  in  London 
two  years  ago  and  was  witnessed  by  more  than  150,000  people.  It 
will  be  produced  every  week-day  afternoon  and  evening  from  April 
24  to  May  20  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  Mechanics  Building,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boston  Missionary  Exposition.  ]\Ir.  George  Pickett 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Annesley  of  London  wdll  take  leading  parts.  From 
the  churches  of  greater  Boston  10,000  volunteers  mostly  young  peo- 
ple are  in  training  to  take  various  parts  in  this  great  exposition  of 
world  missions,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  in  America. 
Since  actually  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes  is  always  far  more  edu- 
cative and  convincing  than  merely  hearing  or  reading  about  a  thing, 
it  is  expected  that  vast  numbers  of  people  will  get  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  what  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished  for  the  up- 
lift of  humanity  by  the  great  company  of  workers  who  have  gone 
out  into  all  lands  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  minister  to  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  needs  of  heathen  nations. 

Already  inquiries  are  being  made  by  other  cities  in  reference  to 
the  holding  of  similar  expositions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  thousands  of  young  people  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  impersonating,  singing,  interpreting 
etc.  at  the  Exposition  and  who  have  thus  been  doing  real  work  for 
Christ  will  go  back  to  their  churches  with  new  interest,  new  knowl- 
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edge  and  at  least  some  degree  of  training  and  experience  in  Chris- 
tian service.  This,  with  the  new  knowledge  of  missions  that  will  be 
acquired  by  the  visiting  public  will  make  this  unique  Exposition  a 
great  educative  influence. 


**DOSTON — 1915^'  is  a  serious  and  already  highly  successful 
"*— '  movement  to  get  together  the  various  civic  forces  and  organ- 
izations of  Greater  Boston  so  as  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  city 
to  the  utmost  by  1915 — the  date  being  set  for  the  sake  of  definiteness 
of  aim,  though  the  movement  will  not  come  to  an  end  by  any  means 
on  that  date. 

The  idea  commands  the  interest,  the  time  and  the  money  of  many 
of  the  best  and  busiest  men  and  women  of  Boston.  It  is  incorporated 
and  has  central  offices  and  an  "official  organ."  It  is  believed  that 
business  methods,  careful  planning,  system,  and  the  co-ordination  of 
the  efforts  and  activities  of  various  organizations  heretofore  working 
separately  and  without  much  regard  to  any  common  ends,  will  prove 
just  as  wise,  just  as  economical  and  just  as  effective  in  promoting  the 
larger  welfare  of  the  city  as  the  same  principles  when  applied  to 
private  business.  The  plan  contemplates  the  enlistment  of  every 
great  interest,  such  as  business,  industry,  religion,  education,  science 
and  philanthropy.  It  seeks  the  co-operation  of  the  churches,  the 
schools,  the  lodges,  the  musical  organizations,  the  womens'  clubs,  the 
guilds,  the  working  men^s  unions,  and  all  others  that  in  any  way 
minister  to  or  conserve  the  public  welfare.  It  is  purposed  that  these 
agencies  shall  carry  forward  each  its  own  activities  but  "doing  so 
with  regard  to  the  activities  of  every  other  and  all  of  them  together 
constituting,  by  virtue  of  organization,  an  irresistible  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  common  good."  It  has  become,  in  the  language  of 
the  official  prospectus,  a  sort  of  "Clearing-house,  through  which 
efforts  may  be  co-ordinated,  needless  duplications  avoided  and  agree- 
ments for  concerted  action  reached."  The  movement  started 
nearly  two  years  ago  and  has  already  accomplished  much.  In  the 
next  paragraph  we  quote  from  the  summary  of  results,  half  a  dozen 
important  achievements  of  this  organization  thus  far,  which  are  only 
samples  of  the  work  it  is  doing.  We  will  add  that  one  of  its  officers 
told  us  recently  tliat  in  connection  with  this  work  he  had  found 
himself  the  discoverer  of  a  new  profession — that  of  "civic  evangelist." 
Having  delivered  two  or  three  addresses  in  regard  to  the  movement, 
calls  had  begun  to  come  in  to  him  from  other  cities  all  over  the 
country  to  go  over  from  Boston  and  help  organize  similar  cam- 
paigns elsewhere.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  such  concerted  efforts  of  the  best  brains  of  a  given  com- 
munity in  behalf  of  the  general  good. 
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<<DOSTOISr — 1915"    in    the    less    than    two    years    of    its    exis- 
■^     tence 

1.  Has  secured,  through  organization,  the  practical  co-operation 
of  1200  leading  organizations  upon  anything  that  is  acknowledged  to 
be  for  the  general  benefit  of  Greater  Boston. 

2.  It  conducted  on  a  business  basis,  in  1909,  an  Exposition  at- 
tended by  200,000  persons,  which  not  only  helped  the  public  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  health,  educational,  transportation,  philanthropic 
and  other  problems  of  a  city  are,  but  also  made  plain  the  need  of  a 
getting-together  of  individuals,  organizations  and  communities  to 
work  those  problems  out. 

3.  It  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  housing  problem  in  Boston, 
has  published  an  excellent  report  regarding  it,  and  is  employing  an 
expert  to  follow  up  the  work  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of 
existing  regulations  and,  if  necessary,  to  new  legislation. 

4.  It  conducted  in  the  summers  of  1909  and  1910  a  series  of 
boys'  games  that  not  only  kept  thousands  of  boys  out  of  mischief,  but 
led  to  great  improvement  in  the  playgrounds,  and  will  lead  to  their 
more  effective  use  for  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  boys 
and  girls. 

5.  It  was  directly  instrumental  in  getting  through  a  state  law 
restricting  the  use  of  dangerous  fireworks,  and  it  successfully  carried 
out  a  better  method  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  with  the  re- 
sult that  accidents  were  reduced  by  six-sevenths  and  there  were  no 
deaths. 

6.  It  has  made  a  list,  through  its  Health  Conference  of  the  Health 
needs  of  Greater  Boston,  and  is  in  various  ways  assisting  those  who 
are  working  to  bring  about  better  conditions  as  to  the  control  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  better  school  and  industrial  hygiene, 
the  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  etc. 


Child  Culture  Bulletins. 

np  HE  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  has  under- 
■■•  taken  an  important  campaign  for  bringing  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  scientific  Child  Culture,  very  much  as  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  through  their  Bulletins  seek  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  governing  the  successful  production  of  cattle 
and  crops.  This  movement  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  "many 
fathers  and  mothers  are  so  engrossed  in  social  and  material  problems 
that  they  unconsciously  neglect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  special 
aid  that  Child  specialists  are  prepared  to  render  the  average  house- 
hold." Short,  interesting,  untechnical  articles  have  been  prepared 
by  specialists  in  the  department  of  pedagogy,  on  1.  Eugenics,  or  the 
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Science  of  Being  Well  Born.  2.  Suitable  Work  for  Boys.  3.  How 
Boys  Spend  their  Money.  4.  Patent  Medicine  and  the  Children.  5. 
Pure  Food  and  The  Children.  6.  Precocious  Children,  are  they 
healthy,  etc.  These  articles  while  easy  to  read  are  sane  and  scien- 
tific and  especially  adapted  to  the  newspaper  and  periodical  public, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  used  by  periodicals  of 
other  states  of  national  circulation  as  well  as  ])y  those  of  North 
Dakota.    They  come  either  monthly  or  semi-monthly. 


Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Eecommends  Creation  of  New  Office. 

AEEPOET  on  problems  of  instruction  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  been  made  to  the  College  Faculty  by  a  special 
committee  which  was  named  to  consult  members  of  the  faculty, 
alumni,  and  under-graduates  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  where  the 
system  of  instruction  might  be  improved.  The  committee  reports 
that  the  plan  of  asking  the  suggestions  of  alumni  and  undergrad- 
uates has  proved  most  helpful.  In  a  summary  the  committee  re- 
commends that  a  dean  or  other  officer  be  selected  who -shall  be  relieved 
from  instructorial  duties  and  given  the  task  of  investigating  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  undergraduate  instruction,  and  assigned 
such  functions  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  officer  should  confer  with  students,  colleagues,  and  the  President 
or  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  and  should  be  intrusted  with  large  respon- 
sibility. It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  office  of  this  kind  in  an  Amer- 
ican university.  The  committee  which  signed  the  report  was  com- 
posed of  Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  Professor  Starr  W.  Cutting, 
Associate  Professor  Harlan  H.  Barrows,  Associate  Professor  Gordon 
J.  Laing,  Associate  Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall,  Professor  Eobert  A. 
Millikan,  Associate  Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  and  Professor 
Frank  B.  Tarbell.  A  full  account  is  published  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  Magazine  for  December. 


Evening  Eecreation  Centers. 

IN  Chicago,  during  the  1909-10  season,  two  evening  recreation  cen- 
ters were  established  with  day  school  principals  in  charge.  Neither 
building  had  an  assembly  room  or  a  gymnasium,  but  the  wide  cor- 
ridors gave  the  boys  space  for  basket  ball  and  the  girls  opportunity 
for  folk-dancing  and  games.  There  were  study  rooms  for  those  who 
wished  them,  a  double  room  for  reading  and  single  ones  for  choral 
singing.     The  experiment  worked  so  well  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  adopted  a  report  which  asked  for  $10,000  to  start  social  centers 
the  next  fall  and  further  recommended  that  "suitable  assembly  halls, 
equipped  with  opera  chairs,  be  constructed  on  the  first  floors  of  all 
elementary  and  high  schools,  either  separate  from  or  in  connection 
with  a  gymnasium,  and  further,  that  parents'  associations  and  all 
other  organizations  working  for  the  'physical,  social  and  moral  up- 
lift' of  children  and  adults  be  encouraged  to  use  school  buildings." 


Courses  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Summer  Session,  1911. 

T^EACHERS  College  proposes  to  make  the  summer  session  an 
•*•  integral  part  of  its  academic  year.  All  professors  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  instruction — some  of  them  every  year,  some 
in  alternate  years,  all  at  some  time  within  a  four-year  period.  Teachers 
College  courses  that  are  most  in  demand  will  be  given  every  year; 
all  other  important  courses  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  or  within 
a  four-year  cycle. 

Courses  have  already  been  arranged  for  and  will  be  offered  in  the 
Summer  Session  of  1911.  The  complete  announcement,  including 
also  courses  offered  by  other  departments  of  Columlna  University 
and  full  information  for  the  guidance  of  students,  will  be  issued  in 
February  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers 
College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. 


Sample  High  School  Lessons. 

THE  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  has  issued  a  series  of  stenographic 
reports  of  actual  lessons  in  English,  German,  History,  Mathematics 
and  Domestic  Science  as  given  in  various  New  York  High  Schools 
(Teachers  College  Record  for  September,  1910).  Such  reports 
of  the  actual  procedure  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  actual  recitations 
with  introductory  and .  critical  comments  appended  have  proved  so 
useful  to  students  at  Teachers  College  that  the  college  desires  to  in- 
dicate their  suggestiveness  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 


Competition  in  School  Work. 

DR.  Francis  H.   MacCarthy,   author  of   "Hygiene  for   Mother  and 
Child,"  declares  that  from  the  physician's  standpoint  the  wisdom 
of  encouraging  the  spirit  of  competition  in  school  children  by  giving 
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ranking  marks  or  prizes  is  questionable.  "It  would  seem,"  he  writes, 
"to  introduce  an  element  of  stress  and  possible  jealousy  that  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  the  child  nature,  and  is  abnormal  and 
unhealthy.  It  is  more  important  that  children  should  learn  the 
meaning  of  work,  and  the  joy  of  work  well  done,  than  that  they  should 
strive  to  attain  the  highest  marks."  William  Estabrook  Chancellor 
in  his  "Class  Teaching  and  Management"  likewise  concedes  that  "it 
is  desirable  to  postpone  marking  as  late  in  school  life  as  public  opinion 
will  permit." 


New  Catholic  Journal. 

THE  Catholic  Educational  Review  published  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  ap- 
peared in  its  first  issue,  January,  1911.  It  is  a  well  edited  and  well 
printed  magazine  and  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  a  large  and  in- 
telligent constituency. 

The  Review  proposes  to  explain  the  principles  which  underlie 
Catholic  education  and  which  justify  the  maintenance  of  a  distinct 
educational  system,  including  parochial  schools,  academies,  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  cause  of  education  in  general  is  best  furthered  by  a  discussion 
of  the  aims  and  methods  represented  in  the  work  of  the  various  teach- 
ing bodies  in  the  country  and  by  a  clearly  defined  attitude  towards  the 
movements  which  arise  from  day  to  day  in  the  educational  field.  The 
Revieiv  will  give  in  each  issue  a  survey  of  the  field  and  thus  maintain 
the  interest  of  teachers.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  in  the  different 
problems  of  education. 


National  Educational  Association  Principles. 

ARTICLE  four  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Boston  last  July  reads  as  follows: — 
4.  The  fundamental  consideration  in  any  system  of  schools  is 
the  development  of  inflexible  integrity  and  strong  moral  character 
in  those  receiving  instruction.  The  Republic  cannot  survive  without 
a  citizenship  with  high  ideals  of  patriotism,  duty  and  service.  This 
Association,  therefore,  commends  most  heartily  the  growing  interest 
in  the  moral  development  of  the  children  of  the  nation. 
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England. — The  New  Universities. — In  the  last  ten  years  six  uni- 
versities have  been  founded  in  England  and  during  the  same  time 
the  older  universities  have  made  notable  progress.  The  new  univer- 
sities are  situated  in  provincial  towns  and  are  the  outcome  of  private 
liberality  and  municipal  or  local  action,  responding  spontaneously,  as 
it  were,  to  the  call  of  new  social  and  industrial  conditions.  Among 
their  many  common  features,  may  be  named  provision  for  technical 
training,  free  welcome  to  women  students,  participation  in  Parliamen- 
tary appropriations,  and  in  efforts  for  unifying  the  various  agencies 
of  national  education.  To  this  end  they  all  maintain  departments  or 
courses  of  instruction  for  teachers. 

Provision  has  already  been  made  by  the  four  northern  universities 
of  the  new  type,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  for  com- 
mon recognition  of  their  various  matriculation  examinations  by  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  matriculation  board.  The  important  part 
which  the  universities  may  perform  in  strengthening  the  bonds  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  emphasized  by  the  invitation 
issued  to  all  the  universities  of  the  mother  country,  colonies  and 
dependencies,  on  the  part  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London  to  take 
part  in  a  general  conference  to  be  held  at  London  in  1912. 

The  Parliamentary  grant  for  universities  and  university  colleges, 
first  allowed  in  1889,  marked  the  passing  of  the  lausez  faire  spirit  in 
regard  to  higher  education  and  saved  the  new  institutions  from  pro- 
vincial narrowness  by  drawing  them  into  close  relations  with  the 
government.  It  also  stimulated  local  activity  in  their  behalf  by  the 
requirement  of  an  annual  report  to  the  Education  Department  setting 
forth  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  form  the  purposes  of  the  foun- 
dation and  details  as  to  organization,  equipment,  teaching  staff, 
curriculum,  students,  etc.  The  relation  in  fact  is  similar  to  that 
established  between  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  government  in 
the  United  States. 

The  six  provincial  universities  sharing  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant, 
and  the  dates  of  their  incorporation  as  universities  are  as  follows, 
Birmingham  (1900),  Bristol  (1909),  Leeds  (1904),  Liverpool  (190;-5), 
Manchester  (1904),  Sheffield  (1905)  ;  the  following  colleges  forming 
corporate  parts  of  London  University  also  share  in  the  great  univer- 
sity college,  King's,  Bedford  (college  for  women),  and  the  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science.  To  the  foregoing  should  be 
added  four  independent  university  colleges  making  a  total  of  fourteen 
institutions  in  England  sharing  in  the  annual  grant.     In    1909  these 

'By  a  typographical  error  Ecoles  appears  as  Eccles,  in  the  January  number,  Foreign 
Notes  p.  317  t  5.  The  three  French  schools  there  named  as  commended  by  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  are  in  the  class  of  schools  referred  to  in  his  work  mentioned  in  Foreitrn  Notes, 
but  especially  named  in  another  work  by  him,  entitled:  Staatsburgerliche  Erzichung  der 
deutschen  Jugend. 
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institutions  registered  above  18,000  students  of  whom  8,300  were 
whole  time  stiidents,  but  only  4,500,  were  matriculated  and  preparing 
for  degrees,  while  1,052  were  post-graduate  and  research  students. 
This  statement  discloses  the  originating  motive  and  the  persistent 
development  of  these  institutions.  They  were  intended  to  bring  op- 
portunity to  the  industrial  classes  as  distinguished  from  those  destined 
by  birth  or  fortune,  or  inherited  aptitudes,  for  professional  and 
political  careers.  Necessarily  special  adjustments  had  to  be  made 
as  regards  entrance  requirements,  hours  of  attendance,  certificates  and 
diplomas.  Such,  however,  is  the  upward  force  of  university  life, 
that  without  departing  from  the  primal  purposes,  every  one  of  these 
institutions  has  developed  the  conditions  of  university  education  in 
the  sense  in  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  official  report,  "the 
experience  of  every  civilized  country  and  of  many  centuries  has  ap- 
plied that  name."  A  measure  of  this  development  is  supplied  by  the 
total  of  5,552  students  above  referred  to.  The  remaining  students 
12,500  in  round  numbers,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total,  indicate 
in  some  faint  degree  the  great  and  varied  demands,  intellectual  and 
technical,  which  these  institutions  are  meeting  in  ways  not  less  im- 
portant in  the  complex  structure  of  modern  society. 

The  total  income  of  the  Universities  and  University  colleges 
sharing  in  the  government  grant,  in  1908-9,  was  £536,843  equivalent 
to  $2,612,278.  Of  this  amount  the  Treasury  grant  supplied  26.5  per 
cent ;  grants  from  local  authorities,  16.3  per  cent. ;  students'  fees,  32.2 
per  cent.  The  balance,  25  per  cent.,  was  made  up  from  endowments, 
subscriptions,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  university  colleges  of  Wales  and 
Dundee  University  college  of  Scotland,  receive  Treasury  grants  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  English  colleges  above  referred  to. 

Movements  in  Southern  Europe. 

The  Mediterranean  basin  promises  soon  to  become  the  scene  of 
important  movements  in  education.  The  nations  on  either  shore  are 
gradually  developing  systems  of  popular  education,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  reorganizing  or  expanding  their  higher  institutions.  We 
are  too  prone  in  this  country  to  misprize  the  intellectual  vigor  of 
these  nations  in  which  the  education  of  the  common  people  has  been 
more  or  less  neglected.  Italy  and  Spain  can  boast  of  universities 
which  have  added  to  their  ancient  "  faculties  "  important  equipment 
for  technical  instruction.  The  University  of  Bologna,  which  has 
rounded  out  more  than  eight  full  centuries,  has  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  a  school  of  engineering.  The  University  of  Genoa  which  is 
nearing  the  seventh  century  of  its  history,  has  recently  added  a  school 
of  engineering.  The  University  of  Rome,  which  dates  from  1303, 
comprises  beside  the  four  faculties,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  school  of 
engineering,  institute  of  commerce,  and  higher  institute  for  women ; 
the  latter  dating  from  1882. 
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In  1909-10,  the  total  number  of  regular  students  in  all  the  univer- 
sities of  the  kingdom  was  26,480. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  with 
the  capital  at  Florence,  although  ten  years  were  yet  to  pass  before  the 
completion  of  the  union  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emanuel,  with 
the  capital  at  Rome.  The  jubilee  will  be  celebrated  with  great  cere- 
mony during  the  present  year.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
holding  several  congresses  and  expositions,  having  an  educational 
bearing,  in  different  cities  of  Italy  during  the  time  of  the  national 
celebration.  Among  auxiliary  events  of  this  character,  in  which 
the  representation  of  foreign  governments  has  been  invited  by  the 
Government  of  Italy  are :  The  tenth  International  Geographical 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Rome,  October  1 5-22,  which  will  be  enlivened 
by  many  commemorative  festivities ;  International  Congress  of 
Music,  Rome,  April  4-11 ;  International  Gymnastic  contest  at  Turin 
in  May.  The  last  will  be  a  feature  of  the  exposition  which  is  to  be 
held  in  that  city  in  commemoration  of  the  Union  of  Italy. 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Lot  of 
the  Blind  will  meet  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  20-25,  the  present  year 
and  will  probably  benefit  as  regards  numbers  by  the  attention 
directed  to  Italy.  A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices. 

Prose  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools.  Edited  by  Margaret  Ashmun, 
M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     Price  80  cents.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Here  are  given  selections  from  fourteen  authors  including  Warner,  Aldrich, 
Hawthorne,  Franklin,  Irving,  Thoreau,  Brown,  Parkman,  Scott,  Stevenson, 
Burroughs,  Poe,  etc.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  "  With  Some  Suggestions 
for  Correlation  with  Composition."  The  aim  of  the  editor  was  to  furnish 
material  and  suggestions  by  which  the  teacher  could  correlate  successfully 
the  reading  and  the  study  of  literature  with  the  work  in  composition.  The 
material  is  selected  with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  and  the  study  of  literature.  The  selections  are  for  careful 
reading  and  thorough  study.  With  each  selection  are  notes,  questions  for 
study,  theme  subjects,  suggestions  for  theme-writing,  and  collateral  readings. 
The  questions  for  the  study  of  the  selections  are  most  searching  and  intimate; 
they  lead  the  student  to  the  core  of  the  selection,  they  make  for  a  juster  and 
deeper  appreciation  of  what  the  author  wrote.  It  is  by  such  questions,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  that  the  study  of  literature  is  made  inviting 
and  informing,  leading  to  wider  reading  and  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  best  in  literature.  We  confidently  believe  that  this  book  of  selections, 
with  its  aids  and  suggestions  for  the  study  of  literature,  will  prove  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  all  secondary  schools  and  will  serve  to  foster  a  love  for  litera- 
ture not  otherwise  brought  about  by  the  study  of  a  single  author  in  a  highly 
critical  and  perfunctory  manner. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Qeography.  By  Charles  Morris,  pp.  332.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  p  .       «i  10 

In  this  work  Mr.  Morris  unaertakes  to  show  what  Nature  has  done  in  fit- 
ting the  various  regions  of  the  earth  for  human  habitation,  and  what  man  has 
done  in  making  it  better  fitted;  why  great  cities  have  grown  up  where  they 
are,  why  some  of  them  have  become  active  centers  of  manufacture  and  others 
of  commerce,  why  some  lands  are  thickly  settled  and  others  thinly  settled, 
and  what  are  the  products  and  industries  to  which  the  various  nations  owe 
their  prosperity.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  our  own  country  in  its  indus- 
trial and  commercial  power,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
earth.  Every  department  of  human  activity  is  treated  with  the  fulness  its 
prominence  merits.  The  subjects  are  treated  with  so  much  engaging  interest 
and  candor  that  the  book  reads  more  like  a  connected  story  than  as  a  text- 
book on  a  serious  subject.  In  it  one  gets  a  definite  idea  of  what  man  is  doing 
upon  the  earth;  the  human  element  is  never  omitted  from  any  subject.  The 
book  sympathetically  deals  with  the  work  of  man's  hands  and  mind,  and 
shows  how  much  man  has  enriched  this  earth  which  has  been  given  to  him  as 
a  place  of  residence,  and  to  what  extent  he  has  improved  upon  Nature's  pro- 
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vision  made  for  him.  As  a  text  in  secondary  schools  this  book  will  have  a 
distinct  place;  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  use  it  will  be  beneficial 
and  uplifting. 

Reading  References  for  English  History,  by  Henry  L.  Cannon.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Here  is  a  book  of  559  large  pages  packed  full  of  valuable  material  for  libra- 
rians and  instructors,  as  well  as  college  students  and  general  readers.  The 
author,  Dr.  Cannon,  is  assistant  professor  of  history  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 
University,  and  has  had  experience  in  both  college  and  secondary  school 
teaching.  The  present  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  experience  and  the  result 
of  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  research.  He  gives  exact  references  to 
1500  of  "  the  most  useful  and  accessible  works  on  English  history."  First  he 
gives  a  bibliography  of  all  the  books  referred  to.  This  takes  up  163  pages. 
Then  303  pages  are  devoted  to  topics  and  references  covering  the  whole  field 
of  English  history,  arranged  in  87  sections  which  fall  into  nine  groups.  There 
are  special  sections  for  colonial  history.  And  great  numbers  of  biblio- 
graphical references,  and  three  valuable  appendices  relating  to  historical  char- 
acters, fiction  and  poetry,  A  large  and  complete  index  renders  all  the  material 
easily  accessible.  Armed  with  this  book,  an  instructor  can  easily  direct  his 
students  so  that  they  will  peruse  the  largest  amount  and  the  best  of  collateral 
reading.  Librarians  will  more  readily  find  the  literature  wanted,  and  general 
readers  secure  the  very  best  reading  on  definite  topics.  A  great  number  of 
persons  will  consult  these  pages  and  feel  grateful  to  the  author  for  helping 
them  to  find  quickly  and  in  abundance  the  knowledge  for  which  they  seek. 
It  is  a  painstaking  and  thorough  work. 

Oral  Arithmetic.  By  George  Wentworth  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  pp. 
216.     Price  35  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

From  Pestalozzi  to  Warren  Colburn  and  on  teachers  have  recognized  the 
value  of  oral  work  in  arithmetic,  not  only  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  computing,  but  of  developing  accuracy  of  thought  and 
quickness  of  intellectual  action.  The  best  arithmetic  work  done  in  the 
grades  is  oral,  the  best  text-book  of  arithmetic  is  that  which  furnishes  plenty 
of  graded  oral  work.  The  basic  principle  of  this  oral  arithmetic  is  the 
thorough  mental  drill  by  means  of  a  never-ceasing  review  of  fundamentals 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  make  practical  mental  calculations  rapidly  and 
accurately.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters  of  one  hundred  exercises 
each — one  chapter  for  each  of  the  four  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth, 
inclusive.  This  arrangement  enables  the  teacher  to  develop  the  different 
topics  with  much  ease,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  her  class.  The  practical, 
business  side  of  the  work  is  made  prominent;  problems  in  making  change, 
of  finding  the  cost  of  several  things  when  the  cost  of  one  is  known,  etc.,  are 
worked  out  thoroughly  and  persistently,  In  arrangement  of  topics,  adher- 
ence to  graded  conditions,  persistent  drill  on  fundamentals,  and  common 
sense  problems,  this  book  stands  easily  first  among  texts  in  oral  arithmetics. 
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The  Essentials  of  Character,  by  Edward  O.  Sisson,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Sisson  is  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Washington.  In 
these  little  more  than  two  hundred  pages  he  makes  a  practical  study  of  the 
aim  of  moral  education, — ■'  the  most  important  of  all  educational  questions, 
as  well  as  the  most  complex  and  difficult."  He  strives  to  clearly  comprehend 
what  makes  up  human  character,  its  dynamic  and  organic  nature,  springing 
from  native  impulses  and  tendencies  in  the  child,  full  of  power  and  trust, 
which  must  be  co-ordinated  and  enlightened.  Moral  education  must  direct 
the  impulses  of  nature  into  the  service  of  human  ideals.  Character  devel- 
ops in  accordance  with  inviolable  laws.  It  is  •'  the  total  of  the  qualities  that 
make  a  real  man  or  woman."  Our  author  tries  to  find  what  qualities  tit  a 
human  being  for  a  happy  and  useful  life .  The  chapters  on  native  tendencies, 
disposition,  habits,  tastes,  conscience,  religion,  etc.,  are  admirably  worked 
out.  This  is  a  strong,  clean-cut,  helpful  and  very  readable  book.  It  deserves 
careful  study. 

Travels  in  History,  by  Mark  Twain.  Selected  from  the  works  of  Mark 
Twain  by  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indianapolis,  and  ar- 
ranged for  Home  and  Supplementary  Reading  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Grades.     Illustrated.     Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.     50  cents. 

It  is  a  happy  thought  to  prepare  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  great 
American  humorist,  for  school  use.  The  boys  and  girls  like  to  laugh,  and  it 
is  good  for  them  to  do  so.  This  book  will  promote  good  order.  It  can  be 
effectively  used  when  storms  or  other  exciting  causes  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  school  room  and  some  outlet  of  suppressed  energy  is  needed.  A  series 
of  vivid  scenes  from  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  etc., 
will  give  the  pupils  true  views  of  history  and  a  new  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture. 

Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Their  Deeds,  by  Francis  N.  Greene  and  Dolly  W. 
Kirk.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  hundred  pages  of  delightful  reading  for  young  people, 
or  even  for  older  ones.  There  are  several  interesting  poems,  but  the  breath- 
less interest  centers  around  Roland  and  Oliver,  The  Cid,  Godfrey,  the  first 
Crusade,  and  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  their  wonderful  prowess  and  hero- 
ism. Who  does  not  love  a  hero?  Here  are  five  of  the  greatest  soldiers  who 
ever  hewed  their  way  through  opposing  hosts  of  enemies,  and  two  of  these, 
Oliver  and  Godfrey,  were  among  the  gentlest  and  best  of  men.  While  it  deals 
with  mighty  deeds  of  blood,  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  this  book  is  good 
and  will  help  to  make  boys  into  sturdy  and  good  men. 

Captain  of  the  Eleven.  A  Story  of  School  and  Football.  By  Alden  Arthur 
Knipe.     Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  fine  story  for  children  of  11  to  14  years  of  age.  It  is  of  thrilling 
interest  and  withal  wholesome  and  clean.  The  author  evidently  knows  boy 
nature  and  how  to  reach  it  and  help  its  manly  development. 
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Written  English.  A  Guide  to  the  Rales  of  Composition.  By  John  Ers- 
kine,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University,  and 
Helen  Erskine,  A.  M.     The  Century  Company. 

This  little  book  gives  convenient  help  to  the  student,  the  letter-writer,  the 
ordinary  business  man,  in  reference  to  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
diction,  arrangement  of  sentences,  clauses,  etc.  It  should  lessen  the  too 
frequent  blunders  that  mar  the  appearance  of  the  average  school  and  college 
examination  papers  and  the  nevr  stenographer's  painful  first  efforts. 

How  to  Teacii  tlie  Englisli  Classics.  By  Charles  Swain  Thomas.  River- 
side Literature  series.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.    Price,  15  cents. 

This  late  addition  to  this  well  known  series  gives  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  and  students  of  literature.  The  author  is  most  successful 
as  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Newton,  Mass.,  high  school  and  as  a  lecturer 
and  institute  speaker  on  the  teaching  of  his  specialty. 

Sctiool  Hymnal.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Chants,  including  sacred, 
patriotic,  and  occasional  songs  for  use  in  Normal,  High  and  Private  Schools. 
By  Hollis  Dann.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  carefully  prepared  song-book  and  hymnal,  and  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  High  School,  Normal  School,  and  the  college.  Professor  Dann  has  had 
wide  experience  in  teaching  music,  and  the  result  of  this  experience  is 
shown  in  this  volume.  The  book  contains  many  anthems  and  hymns,  several 
folk  and  plantation  songs,  and  the  best  of  the  patriotic  and  national  songs. 

A  Practical  Speller  for  Evening  Scliools.  By  Frances  Sankstone  Mintz, 
Author  of  "  The  New  American  Citizen,"  "  A  First  Reader  for  New  Ameri- 
can Citizens.     The  Macmillan  Company.     $.50  net. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Mintz  has  given  us  a  volume  which  will  serve  at  once  as  a 
speller,  an  elementary  grammar,  and  a  very  clear  introduction  to  the  English 
language  for  foreigners  in  the  es'ening  schools.  He  has  classified  words  used 
in  every-day  life  and  in  every-day  business  relations  under  their  several 
groups  as:  "  Words  used  on  a  farm,  in  a  factory,  by  a  carpenter,  by  a  plum- 
ber," etc.  Examples  and  rules  are  given  of  business  letters,  bills  and  re- 
ceipts, etc. ;  also  several  memory  gems,  short  poems,  and  some  useful  infor- 
mation about  the  laws  of  our  country.  The  book  is  well  named  "  A  Practical 
Speller,"  and  it  will  appeal  to  Evening  School  officials. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Qerman  Pronunciation.  By  Edward  Albert  Gross- 
man. Privately  printed  by  the  author.  Address  33  W.  67th  St.,  New  York. 
50  cents. 

This  is  a  handy  little  book  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, whom  the  ordinary  rules  and  directions  for  correct  pronunciation  are 
so  often  apt  to  discourage  at  the  start.  The  most  difficult  of  sound  combina- 
tions are  explained  and  made  clear  in  a  very  simple  and  direct  way.  The 
author  has  tested  the  method  used  in  this  volume  in  two  well  known  schools 
with  good  results.     It  is  a  much  needed  help  for  teachers  and  students. 
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Pilgrim  Stories.  By  Margaret  P.  Pumphrey.  Illustrated  by  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

In  this  excellent  little  book  for  children  the  author  has  collected  several 
short  stories  of  the  early  New  England  days  and  combined  them  in  a  contin- 
uous narrative,  which  is  more  interesting  and  impressive  than  if  the  short 
disconnected  stories  were  read  to  them  separately.  In  this  story  the  children 
"  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  characters,  and,  in 
iniptgination,  to  go  with  them  through  their  various  experiences."  The  lan- 
guage used  is  simple;  and  the  character  of  the  children  is  delightfully  por- 
trayed. We  feel  sure  that  teachers  and  pupils  will  use  this  book  with  equal 
■benefit  and  pleasure. 

Class  Teaching  and  Management.     By  William    Estabrook   Chancellor, 

author  of  "Our  Schools:  Their  Administration  and  Supervision."  Illustrated. 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.00. 

Students  of  pedagogy,  and  practical  teachers  will  find  food  for  thought,  and 
real  help  in  this  experienced  Superintendent's  conclusions.  They  are  based 
on  a  wide  range  of  observation  in  superintending  in  four  large  cities  and  lec- 
turing in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  book  presents  principles  in 
relation  to  both  teaching  and  discipline.  It  is  a  volume  that  will  find  its 
place  in  the  class  room  and  in  teachers'  reading  circles.  Superintendents 
will  find  it  suggestive  of  themes  for  discussion  in  their  teachers'  meetings. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales,  Overheard  in  Fairyland.  By  Madge  A.  Bigham, 
author  of  "  Merry  Animal  Tales,"  "Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village,"  etc. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     50  cents  net. 

A  series  of  stories,  "  positive  in  form,  strewing  only  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful, and  tucking  out  of  sight  the  evil,  save  where,  through  broad  contrast,  it 
may  serve  to  strengthen  and  make  more  shining  the  pure  and  beautiful  in 
life."  The  above  is  the  author's  aim.  The  book  will  appeal  to  little  people 
everywhere,  and  will  foster  a  love  for  nature. 

The  Louisa  Alcott  Story  Book,  edited  for  schools  by  Fanny  E,  Coe,  teach- 
er of  English  in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Miss  Alcott.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     50  cents. 

This  is  a  charming  addition  to  school  literature  and  will  be  welcomed  alike 
by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  They  already  know  Miss 
Alcott's  charm.  These  selections  will  intensify  their  impressions  and  deepen 
their  sense  of  the  ethical  lessons  which  abound  in  all  her  writings.  The  use 
of  the  book  for  supplementary  reading  will  make  for  courage,  unselfishness, 
perseverance,  respect  for  the  aged,  kindness  to  animals,  and  many  other  vir- 
tues. 

Education  in  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene,— A  Physician's  Mes- 
sage. By  Philip  Zenner,  Professor  of  Neurology  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     Robert  Clark  Co.     $1.00  net. 
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Mary  Ware  In  Texas.  By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston.  L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    .fl.50. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  Little  Colonel  Series.  These  well  known 
stories  have  been  reviewed  frequently  in  our  pages.  They  occupy  an  enviable 
place  in  American  juvenile  literature.  The  latest  volume  is  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  set  in  the  previous  books  of  the  series. 

Farm  Friends  and  Farm  Foes— A  Text -Book  of   Agricultural   Science. 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed,  D.  Sc,   State   Normal   School,    Lowell,    Mass.     D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     90  cents. 

The  study  of  agriculture  has  come  into  the  schools  to  stay,  and  a  demand 
for  good  text-books  has  thus  been  created.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  a 
competent  observer,  teacher  and  writer.  He  here  presents  full  and  satisfac- 
tory information,  both  practical  and  scientific,  concerning  the  weeds,  insects, 
and  other  foes  of  the  farmer  and  gardener.  The  use  of  this  book  in  the 
schools  will  cultivate  the  pupils'  powers  of  observation  and  interest  them  in 
nature  study.     It  is  admirably  illustrated. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  Text  Book,  by  Charles  De  Garmo, 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell  University.  Volume 
III,  Ethical  Training.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.     $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  important  subject  of  moral  training, 
by  a  master  hand.  The  author  is  well  equipped  by  nature,  pedagogical  train- 
ing, experience  in  teaching,  and  success  in  book-making,  for  his  work.  This 
volume  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  mature  mind.  The  practical  teacher  will  find  it 
stimulating,  instructive  and  inspiring. 

The  niracle  of  Right  Thought.  By  Orison  Swett  Harden,  author  of 
"Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty,"  "  He  Can  Who  Thinks  He  Can,"  "Getting  On," 
«tc.  Editor  of  Success  Magazine.  "  All  human  duty  is  boiled  down  to  this: 
*  Learn  what  to  think  and  think  it.'  "     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.10. 

Another  of  Dr.  Marden's  helpful,  stimulating  books,  good  for  every  one, 
the  same  as  the  sweet,  pure  air  of  the  early  morning  is  agreeable  and  health- 
giving.  The  discouraged,  the  downcast,  the  unfortunate,  should  go  to  the 
Doctor.     He  is  a  skilled  practitioner  in  the  pathology  of  soul  life. 

The   Land  of  Living  Men,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 

$1.25. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  books  which  have  been  appearing  of  late,  writ- 
ten in  the  interests  of  a  real  democracy.  The  remedy  for  political  corrup- 
tion, the  enrichment  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  the  oppressions 
of  labor  at  the  hands  of  the  capitalists,  is  to  be  found  by  a  full,  firm,  intelli- 
gent and  self-controlled  movement  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  secure  their 
rights.  The  picture  drawn  of  the  "greater  nation"  and  the  individual  lives 
for  "  higher  beauty  and  power  "  is  alluring. 

Confidences.  Talks  with  A  Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself,  by  Edith  B. 
Lowry,  M.  D.     Forbes  &  Company.     50  cents  postpaid. 
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The  Poems  of  Sophie  Jewett — Memorial  Edition.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

&  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Miss  Jewett  was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  literature  at  Wellesley  College. 
Her  poetical  ability  was  generally  recognized,  and  her  work  has  a  quality  that 
is  particularly  pleasing.  She  was  a  painstaking  worker,  refusing  to  let  her  po- 
etic fervor,  of  which  she  had  an  abundance,  carry  her  on,  regardless  of  accu- 
racy and  finish  of  style.  She  sought  patiently  and  long  sometimes  for  just 
the  right  word  for  the  thought.  Many  a  heart  has  been  and  will  be  cheered 
by  the  short,  sweet,  musical  and  thoughtful  poems  of  this  charming  volume. 

The  Young  Missourian  Series — With  Lyon  in  Missouri,  by  Byron  A.  Dunn, 
author  of  "General  Nelson's  Scout,"  etc.  With  eight  illustrations,  by  H.  S. 
DeLay.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  story  for  boys  deals  with  the  struggle  of  the  federal  authorities  to 
hold  Missouri  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  as  thrilling  and  instructive  as  the  same 
author's  "Young  Kentuckians  Series."  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  a  grand 
and  noble  man,  and  his  brave  deeds  are  well  worth  recounting.  No  boy  can 
help  being  inspired  with  nobler  ideals  of  manhood  by  the  perusal  of  this 
volume. 

Old  Testament  Narratives,  selected  and  edited  by  Edward  Chauncey 
Baldwin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.     American  Book  Company.     20  cents. 

This  is  another  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  volumes  intended  to  supply  the 
demand  for  a  good  Bible  text-book,  following  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  that  this  subject  be  included  in  the 
College  English  list.  The  text  is  that  of  the  American  Revision  of  1901. 
There  are  brief  footnotes,  an  introduction,  and  some  literary  notes  and  com- 
parisons at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Exercises  on  Spiers's  Manual  of  Elementary  French.  By  Isidore  H.  B. 
Spiers,  French  Master  at  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia.  65 
pages.     Price,  50  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  these  exercises  is  to  afford  specific  practice  on  the  rules  set 
forth  in  the  author's  Manual  of  Elementary  French.  The  exercises  follow  the 
order  of  the  Manual,  and  provide  a  drill  in  each  of  the  points  touched  upon 
in  the  Manual. 

Building  your  Boy,  How  To  Do  It.  How  Not  To  Do  It.  By  Kenneth  H. 
Wayne.     88  pages.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

In  this  we  have  a  plain  talk  by  a  father  to  fathers  about  how  to  live  with  a 
boy.  It  is  not  much  of  a  book  in  size,  but  it  is  mighty  in  importance  and  in 
what  it  brings  to  parents.  The  author  minces  not  his  words,  he  screens  not 
himself  in  his  mistakes,  he  hesitates  not  in  frankness.  There  is  not  a  word 
of  preaching  in  the  book,  but  there  is  a  packed-full  lot  of  definite  information 
for  the  man  who  is  trying  to  bring  up  his  boy  and  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  boy  nature.  Every  boy's  father  ought  to  own  and  know  by  heart 
this  book;  it  is  a  boy  saver. 
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Favorite  Fairy  Tales.     Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

$1.50. 

Every  page  of  this  artistic  book  is  a  work  of  art.  The  stories  are  the  best 
known  fairy  tales,  and  each  is  here  presented  as  the  favorite  of  eminent  men 
and  women  who  in  childhood  felt  the  special  charm  of  the  story.  It  has 
therefore  a  more  than  ordinary  human  element.  It  is  a  book  of  355  pages, 
and  will  be  a  most  welcome  gift  to  any  child  old  enough  to  read. 

Child  Problems.  By  George  B.  Mangold,  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Director  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy.     The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

This  book  belongs  to  "  The  Citizen's  Library  "  Series.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  to  thoughtful  readers  the  leading  social  child  problems  of  the  day, 
Such  subjects  as  Infant  and  Child  Mortality;  Recent  Aspects  of  Educational 
Reform,  such  as  the  playground  movement,  the  medical  inspection  of  schools 
etc.;  Child  Labor;  The  Delinquent  Child,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  intel- 
ligently discussed.  The  book  is  a  convenient  summary  of  educational  pro- 
gress and  a  real  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature. 

A  Texas  Blue  Bonnet.  By  Emilia  Elliott,  Illustrated  by  John  Goss.  L. 
C.  Page  &  Company.     11.50. 

The  books  for  boys  and  girls  published  by  L.  C.  Page  and  Company  are 
always  good.  They  are  full  of  human  interest  and  always  clean  and  whole- 
some. This  volume  is  no  exception.  It  is  a  capital  story  for  girls,  reproduc- 
ing the  school  and  home  and  social  life  of  a  typical  school  girl.  The  charac- 
ters are  all  lifelike,  and  a  vein  of  humor  runs  through  the  story,  which  is 
never  dull  or  common  place.     The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

The  Renewal  of  Life,  How  and  When  to  tell  the  Story  to  the  Young.  By 
Margaret  Warner  Morley,  author  of  "A  Song  of  Life,"  "  Life  and  Love,"  etc. 
Illustrated,  second  edition.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.25. 


Periodical  Notes. 

The  CenfMrj/ for  January  contains  many  fine  articles,  but  we  note  particularly  the  con- 
tribution of  John  Burroughs  on  "  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado."  Mr.  Burroughs' 
enthusiasm  as  a  nature  lover  is  contagious,  and  by  his  vivid  word  pictures  he  brings  his 
readers  face  to  face  with  the  remarkable  creation  of  this  most  marvelous  ravine — An 
important  paper  in  the  January  Foriim  is  Dr.  Albert  Pecorini's"  The  Italians  in  the  United 
States"  Dr.  Pecorini  says,  "The  problem  of  making;  a  citizen  of  the  Italian  is  not  an 
insoluble  one,"  and  his  able  article  goes  far  to  convince  us  that  the  Italian  may  indeed  be 
made  a  necessity  instead  of  a  burden  to  the  nation. — The  Ja.nua.ry  American  Review  of 
Revieics  has  an  exceptionally  readable  and  interesting  article  by  Mabel  Smith  on  "Foreign- 
Born  American  Trees."  With  the  subject  of  forestry  so  widely  discussed  as  it  now  is  Miss 
Smith's  article  is  withal  most  timely.— WillardD.  Eakins,  the  private  secretary  of  one  of 
our  Representatives,  writes  in  the  January  number  of  Lippincotts  Magazine  about  the  trou- 
bles of  a  Congressman.  This  "  special  article"  is  called  "  I'he  Temple  of  Trouble,"  and  is  an 
amusing,  pithy  and  enlightening  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Congressman  at  the  Capitol— The 
January  Atlantic  Monthly  is  packed  full  of  interesting  matter.  One  can  hardly  afford  to 
pass  over  even  a  single  article,  but  if  choice  must  be  made  attention  should  centre  on  the 
opening  paper  which  is  the  first  installment  of  John  Muir's  "  Journal  of  the  Sierras." 
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Historical  Significance  of  the  Religious 
Problem  in  the  German  Schools* 

Akley  Baetjilow  Show,  Department  of  History, 
Stanford  Univeesity,  Cal. 

f""""""°" '""fFTER     several     centuries    of    modern    statecraft, 

I  almost  every  cabinet  of  Europe  is  still  confronted 
I  by  the  religious  question  in  one  form  or  another. 
I    Each  in  its  own  way,  the  Latin  states  are  seeking 

^]iii man [^  to    mediate    between    religious    tradition    and    the 

I  I    spirit  of  modern  progress;  in  the  Germanic  lands, 

I  1   so  predominantly  Protestant,  the  problems  arising 

*' """°"'""""'t*  o,,t  of  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism  have  by 

no  means  found  a  fixed  solution.     And  everywhere  the  religious 
question  is  fundamentally  a  school  question. 

For  Germany,  at  least,  the  most  vital  issue  in  education  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  religious  question.  During  the  last  years 
there  has  arisen  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  an  intensely 
earnest  and  significant  debate  about  the  place  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools.  From  the  free  cities  of  the  north, 
first  Bremen,  then  Hamburg,  the  debate  has  passed  into  practi- 
cally all  Protestant  states,  culminating  in  the  last  two  years  in 
an  extremely  bitter  struggle  between  conservatives  and  reformers 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Through  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1908,  since  known  as  "die 
Zwickauer  Thesen,"  the  teachers  of  Saxony  urgently  demanded 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  Berkeley,  California. 
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certain  radical  reforms  in  the  existing  system  of  Religionsunter- 
richt — a  material  reduction  of  the  amount  of  memory  work,  less 
insistence  on  confessional  standards  and  tests,  more  harmony 
of  religious  instruction  with  modern  science  and  learning,  and 
above  all  else,  the  full  abolition  of  clerical  supervision  of  the 
schools.^ 

To  the  Lutheran  Church,  strong  in  its  material  resources,  its 
favored  position  under  the  law,  and  its  sense  of  historic  right, 
the  reform  program  has  been  a  challenge  calling  forth  the  most 
vigorous  reactions.  In  consequence,  the  debate  during  the  last 
two  years,  still  continuing  in  unabated  vigor,  has  been  deeply 
serious,  often  acrimonious,  and  like  a  keen-edged  sword  has 
divided  asunder  the  educational  and  religious  forces  of  the  Saxon 
people.  In  many  respects  Saxony  is  the  most  Protestant  state  of 
Protestant  Germany.  For  historic  reasons  the  ruling  house 
adheres  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  Protestants,  nearly  all  of  them  Lutherans.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  is  conservative  in  the  last  degree,  and  the  clergy 
stand  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  reform  movement  of  the  teachers. 

In  itself  this  struggle  for  the  secular  control  of  the  schools  is 
highly  significant;  but  it  gets  deeper  meaning  from  a  study 
of  the  historical  conditions  out  of  which  the  present  situation  has 
arisen.  Such  a  study  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
supply,  tracing  in  outline  the  historical  development  of  religious 
instruction  in  its  relations  with  the  church,  the  state,  and  the 
school,  and  thus  to  account  for  the  present  embittered  feud  in  the 
Fatherland.^ 

^The  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  writer's  monograph,  "The  Move- 
ment for  Reform  in  the  Teaching  of  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Saxony,"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  1,  1910. 

^  Among  the  authorities  consulted  are  the  following :  Hodgson,  Primi- 
tive Christian  Education.  Edinb.  1906.;  Lexis,  Das  Uvterrichtswcsen  ini 
deutschen  Reich.  4  Bde.  Berlin,  1904;  Loos,  Encyklopadisches  Handhuch 
der  Erziehungskunde.  2  Bde.  Wien  u.  Leipz,  1906,  1908 ;  Monroe,  A  Text- 
Book  m  the  History  of  Education,  N.  Y.,  1906 ;  Paulsen,  German  Education, 
Past  and  Present.  Transl.  by  Lorenz.  N.  Y.  1908;  Pinloche,  La  r^forme 
de  Veducation  en  AUemagne  au  dix-hnidme  sidcle.  Paris,  1889;,  Rein, 
Encyklophdisches  Handbuck  der  Pddagogik.  9  Bde.  Lanfensalza,  1903- 
1909;  Rendtorff.  Die  schlcsivig-holsteinischen  Schulordnungen  vom  16.  Ms 
zum  Anfang  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Kiel,  1902 ;  Ritschl,  Geschichte  des 
Pietismus.  3  Bde.  Halle,  1880-1886 ;  Sachsse,  Vrspung  und  Wesen  dea 
Pietismus.  Wiesbaden,  1884 ;  SchaflE,  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  7 
vols.  1882-1907;  Schumann  und  Sperber,  Geschichte  des  Religionsunt- 
errichts  in  der  evangelischen  Volksschule.    Gotha,  1890. 
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Of  these  works  the  book  of  Schumann  and  Sperber  alone  deals 
directly  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  it  is  written  from  the 
narrowly  confessional  point  of  view  without  much  insight  into  the 
larger  aspects. 


II. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  instruction  of  novitiates  in  the 
elements  of  the  faith  filled  a  large  place.  Before  their  admission 
to  baptism  and  communion,  converts  must  be  prepared  through 
a  long  course  of  teaching  and  religious  exercise,  and  must  meet 
exacting  tests  as  to  faith  and  m^^rals.  Gradually  there  grew  up 
a  regular  system  of  preparation  for  membership  in  the  church,  to- 
which  Tertullian  first  applied  the  name  of  "Catechumenate," 
which  has  since  adhered  to  the  system.  In  time  there  came  to 
be  several  well-defined  gi-ades  or  stages  in  the  Catechumenate,. 
culminating  in  a  personal  confession  of  faith  and  full  reception 
into  the  church.  Among  the  early  Fathers,  Justin,  Tertullian,. 
Cyril,  and  most  of  all  Augustine,  gave  attention  to  religious 
instruction  and  prepared  manuals  and  formalaries  for  use  in 
the  work.  In  form  this  early  Christian  instruction  was  mostly 
narration  and  exposition ;  the  learner  was  the  listener ;  the  method 
of  question  and  answer  came  in  later.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  Catechumenate  had  to  do  with  adults,  not  with  children.  In 
the  ancient  church  the  religious  teaching  of  children  was  left 
to  the  home.  But  the  church  had  become  conscious  of  its  teaching 
function,  and  the  rest  would  follow. 


III. 

Until  late  in  the  period,  mediaeval  education  was,  of  course, 
completely  dominated  by  the  church.  The  cloister  schools  and 
cathedral  schools  existed  to  train  the  clergy  and  to  fit  men  for 
the  monastic  vocation.  Such  schools  in  no  sense  discharged  the 
function  of  religious  education  for  the  people.  After  the  spor- 
adic attempt  of  Charles  the  Great  to  create  a  system  of  popular 
education,  the  ideal  disappeared  from  view,  to  emerge  again  in 
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the  Latin  schools  and  German  schools  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

Along  with  the  marvellous  expansion  of  German  university 
education  in  the  period,  the  new  life  of  the  age  expressed  itself 
in  these  Latin  schools  founded  in  many  German  cities  under 
municipal  authority.  They  mark  the  first  positive  step  in  the 
direction  of  secular  control  over  education, — a  fact  made  evident 
by  the  general  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  them.  In  the  same  time 
and  from  the  same  conditions  sprang  up  the  so-called  "German 
schools,"  which  more  nearly  than  the  Latin  schools  furnish  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  Volksschule. 

By  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  therefore,  in  most  German 
cities  there  were  to  be  found,  alongside  of  the  traditional  cloister 
and  cathedral  schools,  these  Latin  schools  for  secondary  education 
and  German  schools  providing  in  some  degree  for  elementary 
instruction  in  common  subjects.  These  schools  represent  some 
measure  of  emancipation  from  the  church  and  some  approach 
toward  the  secular  ideal  in  education. 

Until  the  rise  of  the  city  schools,  mediaeval  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  family  or  the 
church.  From  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  infant  baptism 
became  common,  and  in  connection  with  baptism  the  godparents 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  teaching  to  the  child  the  Credo 
and  the  Paternoster.  Most  of  all,  however,  religious  instruction 
was  an  adjunct  of  the  confessional.  In  the  confessional  the  sup- 
pliant was  required  to  recite  the  Credo  and  Paternoster,  and  was 
instructed  as  to  the  ten  commandments  and  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  Por  children  the  habit  of  confession  could  begin  as  early 
as  seven  years,  although  the  first  communion,  and  after  1439 
confirmation,  did  not  occur  till  fourteen.  From  the  age  of  Charles 
the  Great  on,  many  manuals  and  catechisms  were  prepared  for 
use  in  teaching  the  young.  Early  in  the  eleventh  century  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  wrote  the  first  book  in  the  question-aud- 
answer  form.  Through  such  means  the  confessional  instruction 
was  made  more  or  less  effective.  But  the  confessional  tended  to  fall 
into  disuse  or  to  reduce  instruction  to  mere  forms  of  words.  There 
is  evident  in  such  heretical  sects  as  the  Waldenses  and  the  Hussites 
the  purpose  to  put  more  vitality  into  religious  teaching  through 
larger  use  of  the  Bible,  better  catechisms,  and  the  like. 
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The  new  developments  of  the  period  in  Religionsunterricht 
attach  themselves  to  the  newly  established  secular  schools.  As 
indicated,  these  schools  grew  up  in  competition  with  the  church 
schools  and  stood  in  the  disfavor  of  the  clergy,  j^evertheless,  in 
these  schools  the  mediaeval  conditions  as  to  religious  instruction 
continue,  there  being  in  that  matter  no  sharp  distinction  between 
them  and  the  cloister  and  cathedral  schools.  The  studies  were  the 
same;  the  methods  were  the  same;  and  the  church  retained  its 
essential  supervisory  rights.  Speaking  of  the  Latin  school  in 
which  he  himself  learned  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  Luther  testified  that  "noch  was  gutes  im 
Papsttum  blieben."^  The  significance  of  this  later  mediaeval 
development  lies  not  in  any  radical  change  of  the  religious  in- 
struction, but  in  the  fact  that  the  civil  power,  in  assuming  the 
task  of  popular  education,  chose  to  keep  Religionsunterricht  as 
an  integral  part  of  it. 

IV. 

The  educational  problem  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
exceedingly  complex.  The  new  ideals  of  Humanism  were  stir- 
ring the  world.  Through  its  breach  with  the  political  and  eccles- 
iastical systems  of  the  past.  Protestantism  was  obliged  to  create 
for  itself  a  new  set  of  institutions,  and  this  is  the  task  to  which 
it  set  its  hand.  After  the  Diet  of  Speier,  1526,  the'several  states 
of  the  Empire  established  their  state-churches,  on  the  principle 
cuius  regio,  eins  religio  f  and  as  part  of  the  Protestant  Church 
System  the  Protestant  School  System  came  into  being. 

With  his  insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  as  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  Luther 
promptly  saw  that  in  this  principle  lay  the  germ  of  a  new  ideal 
of  popular  education.  If  the  true  faith  was  to  make  its  way,  its 
elements  must  be  taught  to  the  children.  They  must  be  able  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue  and  to  interpret  them  for 
themselves.  Luther's  interest  in  education  was  primarily  re- 
ligious ;  learning  was  for  him  one  of  the  necessary  bulwarks  of 
the  faith. 

*  Schumann  u.  Sperber,  22. 
»Schafle,  VI.  513,  549. 
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Very  early,  therefore,  lie  began  to  urge  the  duty  of  founding 
schools  and  to  work  for  them  in  practical  ways.  In  his  "Address 
to  the  Christian  JSTobility  of  the  German  I^sTation,"  1520,  his 
"Letter  to  the  Burgomasters  and  Counsellors  of  All  Cities  of  Ger- 
many," 1524;^  his  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  1529;^ 
his  German  Bible,  1534;  and  in  a  multitude  of  sermons,  exposi- 
tions, exhortations,  and  the  like,  the  great  reformer  sought  to 
build  foundations  for  the  new  education  of  Protestant  Germany. 

In  the  actual  shaping  of  the  new  education,  Melanchthon  had 
quite  as  large  a  share  as  Luther.  Through  his  labors  for  univer- 
sities and  schools  he  won  the  name  of  "praeceptor  Germaniae." 
Step  by  step,  under  these  leaders  the  movement  went  forward. 
Grammar  schools  were  founded.  In  1528-29  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon carried  out  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  churches  in  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony;  the  "Instructions"  drawn  up  by  Melanch- 
thon for  this  work  became  the  model  for  many  similar  codes  in 
other  states,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
educational  structure  of  modern  Germany.  In  the  north,  Jo- 
hannes Bugenhagen  (1485-1588),  following  the  Saxon  model, 
drafted  ordinances  and  founded  schools  in  Braunschweig,  Ham- 
burg, Lubeck,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  other  cities  and  districts; 
and  Johannes  Brenz  (1499-1570)  performed  a  similar  service 
in  the  south,  his  Wiirttemberg  ordinances  of  1559  having  wide 
influence  in  the  land.  Everywhere  the  school  regulations  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  church  laws ;  the  founding  of  schools  grew 
out  of  the  reorganization  of  the  churches.  Education  remained 
a  function  of  the  church,  but  it  had  in  a  new  way  become  depen- 
dent on  the  co-operation  of  the  secular  power. 

In  this  reconstructive  process  all  three  classes  of  schools  pre- 
viously known  appear  in  the  service  of  Protestantism.  The  uni- 
versities naturally  assume  the  leading  place,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  they  must  be  disregarded.  As  between  the  lower 
schools,  the  reformers  gave  far  the  greater  place  to  the  Latin 
schools,  because  in  them  students  were  fitted  for  the  universities 
and  thereby  equipped  for  the  defense  of  the  faith.     The  first  need 

*Transl.  in  Painter,  Luther  on  Education,  169-209. 

*  Text    and    Translation    of    Shorter  Catechism    in    Schaff,    Creeds    of 
Christendom,  III.  74-92. 
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of  Protestantism  was  for  trained  leaders,  and  very  rapidly  there 
arose  a  measurably  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools. 

But  even  tke  sixteenth  century  made  notable  progress  toward 
elementary  education  for  the  people.  The  "German  schools"  of 
the  previous  period  lived  on  and  made  a  place  for  themselves. 
While  laying  stress  on  the  Latin  schools,  Bugenhagen  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  more  elementary  type.  The  Wiirttemberg  ordinances 
of  1559  contemplated  a  common-school  education  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  a  standard  was  erected  and  simple  foundations  were 
.laid  for  the  Volksschule  of  the  future. 

In  spirit  and  motive  the  Protestant  school  system  was  new,  but 
it  got  its  structural  features  from  the  later  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  strongest  at  the  top,  but  in  all  its  parts  it  was  strong  enough 
to  give  promise  for  the  future.  Its  significant  features  are  the 
closer  affiliation  between  education  and  the  State,  the  growing 
recognition  and  use  of  the  German  language,  and  above  all  else 
the  domination  of  the  schools  by  the  humanistic  ideals  and 
methods  derived  from  the  neo-classical  standards  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

At  the  heart  of  this  new  Protestant  curriculum  stood  the  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  schools  existed  to  teach  religion.  They 
aimed  to  produce  in  the  young  that  "sapiens  atque  eloquens 
pietas"  which  was  the  evangelical  ideal. 

The  Saxon  visitation  of  1528-29  oppressed  Luther  very  deeply 
by  reason  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  he  found  among  the 
people ;  and  to  meet  the  need  he  the  same  year  vsrrote  the  Longer 
and  the  Shorter  Catechisms.  JSTumerous  religious  text-books  in 
catechetical  form  had  already  appeared  in  Germany;  but  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  Luther  soon  superseded  them  all  and  made 
for  itself  a  place  in  German  estimation  second  only  to  the  Bible. 
The  Shorter  Catechism  contains  the  standard  documents  of  re- 
ligious instruction — the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Apostles'  Creed — but  the  bulk  of  it  is  made  up  of  Luther's 
comments  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer ;  and  the  entire  col- 
lection was  designed  for  memorizing.  The  original  symbols, 
therefore,  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  dogmatic  interpretations 
of  the  reformer.  The  Catechism  is  intensely  Protestant  and  in- 
tensely Lutheran,  finely  adapted  to  the  work  of  indoctrinating 
the  minds  of  the  young.     And  for  almost  four  hundred  years 
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it  has  kept  its  place  at  the  center  of  German  religious  education. 

In  the  Latin  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century  religion  had  a 
large  place.  All  lessons  opened  with  prayer.  All  pupils  were 
required  to  attend  the  daily  church  services  and  to  participate 
in  the  singing.  Within  the  school  they  must  learn  the  Catechism 
with  the  explanations;  portions  of  the  I^ew  Testament  were 
studied  in  class ;  and  in  the  upper  grades  there  was  often  "an  in- 
troductory course  in  dogmatic  theology."  In  the  Braunschweig 
school  ordinances  of  1528,  religious  instruction  is  avowedly  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  baptism.  Under  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
regulations,  1542,  the  entire  instruction  is  directed  to  the  end 
of  making  the  youth  devout  and  faithful  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian communion.-^  Much  memorizing  of  Scripture  and  other  re- 
ligious matter  was  required ;  there  were  daily  church  services, 
daily  drill  in  church  music;  and  once  a  week  the  pupils  had  a 
recitation  in  the  Latin  Catechism,  followed  by  the  customary 
sermon  on  some  doctrine  of  the  Catechism.  These  provisions  are 
fairly  typical  of  the  requirements  for  the  period  in  the  matter  of 
Keligionsunterricht. 

In  the  elementary  schools  religious  instruction  was  simpler, 
but  filled  quite  as  large  a  place.    "This  instruction  in  reading  and 

catechism   was  the  root-stock  from  which  has  grown  up 

the  Protestant  elementary  school."^  Although  the  children  of 
the  common  people  were  destined  not  for  the  learned  professions 
but  for  the  humbler  pursuits,  they  too  must  be  grounded  in  the 
summa  doctrinae,  the  elements  of  the  truth,  and  must  be  able  to 
read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  These  were  the  ground  prin- 
ciples of  the  Volksschule.  In  the  application  of  them  there  was 
necessarily  great  diversity.  Religious  instruction  was  given 
partly  by  the  pastor  in  connection  with  the  stated  Gottesdienst, 
partly  by  the  Kiister,  or  sacristan,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
church,  and  partly  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  where  such  ex- 
isted. But  in  all  cases  instruction  consisted  in  essentially  the 
same  things — memorizing  the  Catechism,  learning  Bible  verses, 
drill  in  church  music,  and  participation  in  public  worship.  Often 
enough  the  teachers  were  ignorant  or  indifferent,  and  their  teach- 
ing lacked  the  vital  religious  force  which  was  the  aim  of  the  re- 

^  See  the  text  in  Rendtorff,  op.  cit.  4-24. 
2 Paulsen,  German  Education.  72. 
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formers.  But  in  one  way  or  another,  before  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  system  of  Religionsunterricht  here  outlined 
was  well  established  in  Protestant  Germany.  Some  provision 
had  been  made  for  instructing  all  the  children  and  youth  in  the 
principles  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 

Substantially,  this  system  of  religious  instruction  established 
in  the  Reformation  period  remains  to  the  present  day.  Many 
changes  have  come  in  its  methods,  many  betterments  in  its  ap- 
paratus. A  vast  literature,  expository,  controversial,  apologetic, 
has  grown  up  around  the  subject.  In  a  large  degree  religious 
instruction  has  shared  in  the  conspicuous  progress  of  modern 
pedagogy.  But  the  chief  features  abide  as  they  were  fixed  by 
Luther  and  his  contemporaries.  This  paper  can  only  indicate 
in  the  most  general  way  the  main  lines  of  subsequent  development. 


V. 

The  later  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  saw  a  seri- 
ous decline  in  German  social  conditions.  The  religious  wars  deva- 
stated the  land  and  consumed  its  resources.  Education  and  all 
the  higher  interests  suffered  a  relapse.  Even  in  such  a  time, 
great  leaders  like  Ratichius  and  Comenius  arose;  but  the  main 
currents  of  the  age  were  adverse. 

Religious  teaching  necessarily  shared  in  the  decadence.  Al- 
ready, before  the  religious  wars,  a  degree  of  mechanical  formalism 
and  polemic  dogma  had  crept  into  religious  instruction,  giving 
concern  to  the  better  leaders. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  brought  in  a  new  age.  German  edu- 
cation, German  thought  and  culture,  took  a  great  leap  forward. 
Prom  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth,  German  culture  was  dominated  by  certain  great  ten- 
dencies or  schools  of  thought,  all  of  which  play  their  part  in  the 
history  of  the  schools — Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Pietism,  Rational- 
ism, Aufklarung,  l^aturalism,  and  the  jSTew  Humanism. 

In  the  face  of  ever-widening  opposition  from  the  new  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  forces,  the  orthodox  church  strove  to  hold 
the  field  of  religion  and  education,  but  with  a  constantly  dimin- 
ishing grip  on  the  situation.     Pietism,   as  represented  by  such 
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great  leaders  as  Spener  and  Francke,  led  the  reaction  from 
orthodoxy  toward  a  more  vital  religious  faith,  striving  to  ''bring 
the  heart  into  the  head."^  Pietism  was  the  first  attempt  to  make 
Protestantism  a  people's  religion.  It  made  little  of  dogma,  and 
much  of  devotion  and  the  inner  life.  And  it  gained  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  education  and  the  schools. 
Over  against  these  religious  forces  of  the  period  stood  the  ration- 
alistic movement.  Seventeenth  century  rationalism,  English  and 
French  in  its  origins,  but  thoroughly  domiciled  in  Germany,  in 
a  large  way  forecasts  the  birth  of  the  modern  spirit.  Vicit  ratio, 
cessat  vetustas.^  Characterized  on  the  one  hand  by  a  wonderful 
advance  in  scientific  research  and  learning,  on  the  other  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  skepticism  and  free  inquiry,  it  opened  a  wholly 
new  approach  to  the  worlds  of  reality  and  of  thought;  and  of 
necessity  it  laid  its  spell  mightily  on  education,  culture,  and  re- 
ligion. The  Aufklarung  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  and  the 
contemporary  naturalistic  movement  which  got  its  impulse  from 
Rousseau  were  but  outgrowths  and  variations  of  the  rationalism 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  And,  in  spite  of  obvious  differences 
in  motive  and  direction,  the  new  classical  revival  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century  grew  out  of  the  same  revolt  from  traditional 
authority.  Rousseau  sought  his  ideal  in  nature ;  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Winckelmann  sought  their  ideal  in  classical  antiquity;  but  at 
bottom  the  quest  was  the  same. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  forces  the  new  German  edu- 
cation came  into  being.  There  was  an  immense  expansion  of 
education  in  the  direction  of  the  people;  a  progressive  transfer 
of  control  from  the  church  to  the  state ;  and  a  radical  revision  of 
studies  in  the  modern  interest.  In  such  ways  the  new  scientific 
and  philosophical  doctrines  found  their  way  to  supremacy. 

They  strove  for  mastery  in  the  universities,  as  at  Halle,  where 
it  was  said :  "If  you  go  to  Halle,  you  will  come  back  a  Pietist  or 
an  Atheist."  Through  their  mutual  reactions  Pietism  and  Ra- 
tionalism created  the  most  precious  possession  of  modem  learn- 
ing, the  freedom  of  teaching.  And  out  of  the  struggle  the  Ger- 
man university  rose  to  the  position  of  national  leadership. 

The  new  ideas  also  transformed  the  secondary  schools.     The 

*  Schumann  u.  Sperber,  42. 
'Rein,  Encykl.  Handb.  I.  305. 
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work  of  Pietism  in  Francke's  Paedagogium  at  Halle  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  of  the  Rousseau  propaganda  in  Basedow's 
Philanthropinum  at  Dessau  in  the  later  eighteenth  are  but  ex- 
amples of  the  way  in  which  the  new  doctrines  got  into  the  schools. 
Through  the  enlightenment  the  German  language  and  literature 
made  for  themselves  a  place  in  secondary  education,  and  through 
the  New  Humanism  Greek  entered  the  curriculum.  Better  meth- 
ods of  instruction  grew  up.  The  Realschule  began  its  task  of 
providing  a  more  practical  training. 

In  primary  instruction  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  From 
Comenius  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  Pestalozzi  at  the  end, 
German  pedagogy  was  moving  strongly  toward  popular  education. 
Compulsory  attendance  was  introduced.  Public  maintenance  was 
provided.  The  training  of  teachers  began  to  receive  attention. 
School  studies  slowly  became  more  liberal.  All  the  new  forces 
co-operated  in  this  uplift;  but  most  momentous  were  the  influ- 
ences that  went  out  from  the  Pietism  of  Halle  and  the  demo- 
cratic theories  of  Rousseau. 

Surrounded  by  these  diverse  attractions  and  repulsions,  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
made  its  way  as  best  it  could.  It  was  the  one  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, from  the  highest  schools  to  the  lowest,  in  which  the 
rivalries  and  antagonisms  of  the  various  parties  came  into  con- 
flic.  ISTeiher  Pietism  nor  Rationalism  could  let  it  alone.  Each 
must  seek  to  control  the  education  of  the  youth  in  its  own  in- 
terest. Hence,  for  the  whole  period,  and  ever  since,  the  school  is 
the  battle-ground  of  creeds  and  philosophies. 

In  defense  of  the  evangelical  standards.  Pietism  plays  altogether 
the  leading  role.  When  even  before  the  rise  of  Pietism,  Comen- 
ius (1592-1671)  held  fast  to  improve  conditions  and  methods,  yet 
the  turning-point  in  religious  teaching  came  with  the  Pietist  re- 
vival. Breaking  away  from  the  dead  intellectualism  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  Pietism  sought  new  ends  in  religious  education.  It 
strove  not  so  much  for  knowledge  as  for  character.  In  the  words 
of  the  Wiirttemberg  school  ordinances,  1729 :  "Schoolas  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  preparation  for  civic  life,  but  as  workshops 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  the  Lord  is  best  served  not  with  skilled 
people  but  with  pious  ones."-^     The  great  names  in  the  history  of 

^  Eein,  EncyJcl.  Handh.  II.  71. 
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Pietism — Spener  and  Francke — are  great  also  in  relation  to  re- 
ligious instruction.  For  many  years  Spener  (1635-1705)  la- 
bored at  Frankfurt,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  to  bring  better  religious 
teaching  into  the  church  and  into  the  schools.  Through  his  ser- 
mons, his  books,  his  personal  teaching,  his  new  use  of  confirma- 
tion, he  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  the  field.  Francke  (1663- 
1727)  left  even  deeper  marks  on  the  existing  system.  In  his 
work  at  Halle  religion  had  the  first  place.  ''Die  Ehre  Gottes," 
he  said,  "ist  der  Hauptzweck."  "A  pint  of  living  faith  is  worth 
more  than  a  peck  of  historical  knowledge."'  In  this  spirit  he 
worked,  providing  for  the  training  of  teachers,  improving  cate- 
chetical methods,  and  striving  for  more  vital  teaching  in  all  ways. 
Divers  contemporaries  and  later  leaders  worked  for  the  same  ends, 
most  important  of  whom  were  Huebner  (1668-1721)  whose  use 
of  biblical  history  marks  an  epoch  in  Religionsunterricht,  and 
Mosheim  (1694-1755)  who  improved  the  method  of  the  catechism. 
All  in  all,  Pietism  rendered  an  immeasurable  service  in  this 
matter. 

But  Pietism  had  the  defect  of  its  qualities.  In  aiming  at 
piety  it  sometimes  produced  Pietisterei,  Schwiirmarei,  mere 
empty  emotionalism  void  of  all  solid  content.  Therefore  Pietism 
itself  led  to  a  fresh  reaction,  the  fruits  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
rationalistic  program  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  endless  va- 
riations in  detail,  Rationalism,  Naturalism,  Aufklarung,  and  the 
rest,  are  one  in  their  rejection  of  revealed  religion.  They  stood 
for  "natural  religion,"  "the  religion  of  reason,"  and  so  on.  They 
threw  away  the  church  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption,  but  kept 
the  belief  in  God,  immortality,  and  the  moral  law.  They  accepted 
Jesus  as  a  prophet  and  magnified  his  teaching  of  brotherly  love. 
Goethe  called  Rousseau's  Emile  "ein  Nature vangelium."  What 
revelation  was  to  the  orthodox,  and  religious  experience  to  the 
Pietist,  that  was  reason  to  the  disciple  of  the  Aufklarung — the 
ultimate  criterion  of  truth. 

Wherever  rationalistic  influence  was  dominant,  this  position 
led  of  necessity  to  the  reconstruction  of  religious  teaching.  Thom- 
asius  (1655-1728)  and  Wolff  (1679-1754)  expounded  these  doc- 
trines in  the  universities;  Frederick  the  Great  gave  the  Aufk- 
larung free  scope  in  the  Prussian  schools;  Basedow  (1723-1790) 

*  Rein,  EncyJcl.  Handb.  II.  662. 
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applied  the  principles  of  Naturalism  to  secondary  education  at 
Dessau;  Eochow  (1734-1805)  brought  the  new  ways  into  the 
\^olksschule ;  and  Salzmann  (1744-1811)  sought  the  middle 
ground  between  faith  and  reason  on  which  to  build.  The  ration- 
alists  taught  that  ''the  way  to  the  heart  lies  through  the  head;" 
that  in  consequence  the  training  of  the  reason  is  the  chief  concern 
in  religious  teaching;  and  that  biblical  materials  must  be  used 
only  as  a  means  of  enlightening  the  understanding. 

In  actual  instruction  these  principles  worked  a  revolution.  The 
dogmatic  and  traditional  aspects  of  Christianity  were  crowded 
out ;  the  ethical  alone  remained.  Biblical  history  was  kept  as  a 
drill  for  the  understanding,  but  that  was  all.  The  catechetical 
instruction  also  was  transformed  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  phil- 
osophy. Everything  was  dropped  which  did  not  commend  itself 
to  reason,  and  revised  catachisms  were  produced  to  uphold 
the  new  standards.  In  the  methodology  of  religious  teaching  the 
"Philanthropinists"  and  Kationalists  carried  still  further  the 
Socratic  principle  employed  by  Mosheim.  Memory  work  still  held 
its  place ;  but  it  now  had  to  do  with  the  learning  of  abstract  terms 
and  definitions  instead  of  Bible  verses  and  the  articles  of  the  Cat- 
echism. What  the  Aufklarung  lost  in  depth  and  religious  fervor 
it  gained  in  breadth  and  better  methods  of  teaching.  At  its  worst, 
it  was  the  most  barren  intellectualism ;  at  its  best,  in  such  leaders 
as  Salzmann  and  Pestalozzi,  while  it  was  less  churchly,  it  was 
more  truly  religious  and  ethical  than  the  traditional  orthodoxy. 
In  these  better  adherents  of  the  school  may  be  seen  the  spiritual 
progenitors  of  the  modern  liberal  Christian  position. 

VI. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  again  the  reaction 
came.  The  wars  of  liberation  created  in  the  German  people  a 
deep  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  need,  and  a  mighty  impulse 
toward  national  integrity.  The  new  interest  in  historical  studies 
set  historical  religion  in  a  truer  perspective.  The  Eomantic  move- 
ment, rooted  back  in  the  traditions  of  the  German  past,  swept  away 
the  strong  defenses  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  And  thus  slowly, 
out  of  a  vast  complex  of  inheritance  and  living  forces,  modern 
Germany  arose. 
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In  part  the  change  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  national 
church  as  well  as  of  the  schools.  But  the  educational  interests  have 
made  the  greater  gain,  and  during  the  century  Germany  has 
wrought  out  her  marvellous  system  of  popular  education.  By 
reason  of  its  nature  and  its  entanglement  with  church  interests, 
religious  instruction  has  lagged  behind  the  other  studies  in  the 
schools.  To  an  amazing  extent,  in  this  subject,  the  mechanical 
memoriter  method  of  three  centuries  ago  yet  remains,  ''the  net 
result  of  all  the  toil,"  as  Paulsen  puts  it,  "being  the  gabbling  of 
the  Catechism  and  a  few  Bible  texts  and  hymns,  learnt  by  heart 
over  and  over  again. "^  In  many  states  of  the  empire  the  clerical 
supervision  lives  on,  the  last  stronghold  of  church  control. 

The  situation  today  tells  the  story  of  the  long  struggle.  Three 
clearly  defined  parties  contend  for  the  mastery  in  the  field — the 
orthodox-confessional  group,  clinging  tenaciously  to  its  inherited 
rights  and  traditions;  the  liberal-Christian  group,  seeking  the  ad- 
justment of  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  with 
the  assured  results  of  modern  learning,  and  the  agnostic-positivist 
group,  which  aims  at  the  more  or  less  complete  elimination  of 
the  religious  element  from  school  and  society.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  clergy  form  the  strength  of  the  first  group ;  the  teachers  and 
liberal  theologians,  of  the  second;  the  Social  Democrats,  with  a 
strong  wing  of  the  teachers,  of  the  third.  In  the  first  group  the 
Lutheranism  of  the  Reformation  lives  on ;  in  the  second,  Pietism, 
Romanticism,  and  the  modern  spirit  have  met  together;  in  the 
third,  the  more  radical  wing  of  the  Aufklarung  has  come  unto  its 
own. 

In  the  end,  religious  instruction  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
public  school  and  left  entirely  to  the  church  and  the  home.  But 
the  struggle  for  adjustment  will  be  long.  The  Germans  are  a 
conservative  people.  They  are  attached  to  their  church  and  its 
institutions.  The  change  in  religious  instruction  will  come,  no 
doubt,  as  one  phase  in  the  advance  toward  democracy,  carrying 
with  it  the  final  separation  of  church  and  state. 

*  Paulsen,  German  Education,  142. 
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By  James  Paeton  Haney, 
Director  of  Art,  High  Schools,  'Nbw  York  City. 

f""""""'°'"""""''f  E  are  told  that  in  this  world  there  appears  a  duaUty 
I  I    ^^  ^^^  things.     It  is  a  world  spiritual  and  a  world 

i  \Af  I  material.  This  appears  in  matters  educational. 
I  I    It  is  part  of  our  heritage  to  hold  that  the  spiritual 

^oiniiniiiiiDiiiiniiiiirc^  rather  than  the  material  side  of  education  is  the 
I  I   one  to  which  we  should  adhere.     Our  educational 

I  i    system  has  long  been  one  which  aimed  first  and 

*'"""'""'°""""""'*  foremost  at  culture.  But  as  time  has  passed  the 
pendulum  of  change  has  begun  to  swing  the  other  way,  until  now 
many  in  the  community  are  laying  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
an  education  more  material — one  which  shall  give  the  boy  who 
must  make  his  living  with  his  hands  some  specific  training  to 
this  end. 

The  early  history  of  this  continent  saw  small  cities  and  a  wide- 
spread rural  population.  The  country  boy's  school  training  was 
limited  indeed;  the  studies  he  pursued  were  few,  and  the  books 
used  fewer.  For  more  than  half  the  year  he  was  out  of  school, 
busy  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village  shop.  His  education  ended 
soon,  so  far  as  school  was  concerned;  albeit,  it  continued  long  at 
the  bench  or  forge.  The  training  which  led  on  and  up  to  college 
was  an  education  of  the  few.  It  was  the  education  of  those  who 
were  to  become  leaders,  for  those  who  had  time  and  money,  as 
well  as  brains,  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered. 

The  present  sees  this  idea  of  educational  opportunity  grafted 
upon  the  democratic  ideal,  to  the  end  that  the  doors  of  the 
school  may  be  thrown  open  to  all  to  advance  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university.     This  idea,  that  all  that  may  thus  have 

•  From  an  address  before  the  Empire  Club  of  Toronto,  Canada 
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advantages  once  offered  to  the  few,  is  beautiful  in  theory,  but 
works  out  ill  in  practice.  A  late  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  notes  that  there  were,  the  year  pre- 
vious, 5,100,000  children  in  the  entering  classes  of  the  primary 
schools.  If  our  democratic  system  is  to  be  effective  the  large 
majority  of  the  children  should  stay  to  receive  the  training  freely 
offered  them.  At  any  rate  if  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college 
they  should  at  least  remain  through  the  high  school  years.  What 
are  the  figures  ?  By  the  fifth  year  of  school  that  army  of  5,100,000 
has  dropped  to  1,200,000.  Four  million  children  have  disap- 
peared to  go  to  work  in  the  first  four  years.  By  the  sixth 
year  (the  twelfth  year  of  the  child's  age)  that  million  has 
dropped  to  780,000 — the  "cry  of  the  dollar"  has  been  heard. 
By  the  eighth  year  the  number  has  decreased  to  320,000  and 
by  the  ninth  year  to  240,000.  This  is  the  number  available  for 
the  high  schools.  ]^ot  all  by  any  means  enter  those  schools, 
but  of  those  that  do,  the  total  number  graduating  at  seventeen 
is  only  73,000.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  for  all  the 
states  together. 

Because  our  minds  conceive  millions  with  difficulty,  let  us 
reduce  these  figures  to  others  that  may  be  easily  grasped.  Made 
more  tangible,  these  figures  indicate  that  a  school  with  an  enter- 
ing class  of  5,000  children  in  its  lowest  primary  class  would 
graduate  but  73  of  these  at  the  end  of  its  high  school  course ! 
This  is  the  democratic  scheme  of  education  in  practice.  It  means 
simply  that  the  children  will  not,  or  cannot,  accept  the  training 
that  is  presented.  Our  historian,  John  Fiske,  pointed  that  to 
the  lengthened  period  of  his  training  man  owes  his  superiority 
in  the  animal  world,  and  that  the  more  intelligent  the  human 
race,  the  longer  with  them  would  be  found  the  educational  period. 
We  have  thus  come  to  see  that  the  educational  process  is  not 
one  that  stops  when  the  child  reaches  adolescence.  It  goes  on 
for  years  thereafter.  In  the  highest  types  of  men  it  lasts  all 
life  through.  As  has  been  said  "the  real  student  remains  a 
student  through  life."  The  man  who  leaves  school  early  has 
this  power  of  application  arrested.  He  never  perceives  the  wider 
horizon  that  comes  from  pursuing  his  studies  through  the  quick- 
ening years  of  youth.  He  atrophies  instead  of  developing ;  learn- 
ing little,  he  loses  in  time,  the  power  of  learning  more.     The 
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early  severance  of  the  child  from  school  is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
early  weaning  of  the  child  from  the  breast.  German  army 
statistics  here  are  significant.  These  show  that  the  men  of  that 
army  are  stronger,  taller,  more  intelligent  and  more  enduring, 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  months  they  were 
suckled  in  infancy.  Those  drawn  from  the  breast  early  are  the 
undersized,   the   indolent,   the  weaklings. 

Between  the  human  mother  and  the  alma  mater  is  a  strong 
resemblance.  It  is  the  lengthened  time  in  the  lap  of  the  school 
that  counts  for  future  strength.  Our  artisans,  leaving  at  twelve, 
cannot  later  develop  into  the  highest  type  of  workmen.  Their 
ripening  has  been  all  too  brief.  If  we  are  to  develop  a  higher 
type  of  skilled  workman,  one  fit  to  compare  with  the  trained 
worker  of  France  and  Germany,  then  the  period  of  education 
for  that  man  must  be  prolonged,  and  it  cannot  be  prolonged 
in  the  modern  high  schools.  The  modern  high  school  is  not 
truly  a  democratic  school.  It  pretends  to  offer  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  but  falsely  translates  the  words  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" into  meaning  the  "same  opportunity."  To  offer  the 
same  work  to  all  is  of  necessity  to  make  the  opportunity  for  its 
completion  far  from  equal.  To  the  boy  fitted  and  anxious  to 
become  a  professional  man,  the  high  school  opens  wide  its  doors. 
It  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  it  prepares  for  college.  To  the  boy 
anxious  to  become  an  expert  artisan  the  high  school  offers  no 
inducements;  it  is  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  it  could  prepare 
a  vast  army,  now  ignored,  for  life.  In  a  truly  democratic  scheme 
of  education  the  modern  high  school  as  at  present  organized  will 
find  a  minor  place.  It  should  rather  be  made  to  do  what  it  now 
only  pretends  to  do — offer  an  opportunity  to  every  pupil  willing 
to  remain  upon  its  rolls  to  school  himself  to  produce  the  best. 

The  old  apprenticement  system  has  disappeared.  It  has  some 
evil  and  some  good,  but  with  evil  and  good — it  has  gone.  The 
modern  shop  is  not  a  place  where  the  apprentice  can  be  taught 
with  great  success,  because  of  the  high  differentiation  and  special- 
ization of  processes.  A  few  great  concerns  like  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  have  schools  for  apprentices,  but  these  reach  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  the  boys  to  be  aided  by  such  training.  The 
boy  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  finds  that  he  is  not  wanted  as  an 
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apprentice  or  learner  in  any  trade.  He  is  too  immature  physi- 
cally to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  adult  in  factory  or 
shop.  If  admitted  to  the  ordinary  work-room,  it  is  only  to  serve 
as  errand  boy  or  assistant  in  the  performance  of  some  routine 
of  unimportant  mechanical  work,  but  as  errand  boy,  feeder  or 
helper,  he  receives  practically  no  instruction,  and  is  paid  a  very 
trifling  wage.  There  is  a  serious  economic  loss  both  to  state 
and  worker  under  these  conditions.  The  boy  has  lost  school 
training  on  the  one  hand  and  is  unable  to  recompense  himself 
by  adequate  technical  instruction  on  the  other.  With  such  de- 
fective preparation  he  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  into  a  work- 
man of  value. 

If,  then,  this  vocational  training  is  to  be  given  it  must  be 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  not  the  limited  number  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  in  the  form  of  trade  teaching  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  but  the  far  larger  army  who  should  receive 
it  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  before  they  have  left  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  while  there  is  still  time  to  impress  upon  them 
the  advantages  of  learning  more  of  vocational  work  than  can 
be  gotten  from  the  routine  work  of  shop  or  factory.  Wurtem- 
burg,  a  state  no  larger  than  New  Jersey,  has  some  280  indus- 
trial schools,  more  than  all  the  United  States  together.  Munich, 
a  city  not  half  the  size  of  Chicago  or  ISTew  York,  has  over  fifty 
equipments  for  as  many  different  trades,  so  that  even  the  baker's 
boy  and  chimney  sweep  must  go  to  school  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  a  week  to  perfect  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness he  professes.  We,  in  the  United  States  are  behind,  and 
Continental  peoples  are  showing  us  this  in  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce goods  of  finish  better  than  our  own,  underbidding  our 
manufacturers  in  home  markets. 

Americans  think  of  themselves  as  a  practical  people.  This 
is  a  painfully  practical  question.  Those  who  have  the  power  to 
see  the  future  may  well  view  the  picture  with  concern.  In 
Japan  they  have  already  seen  a  nation  awakened,  but  Japan 
has  but  a  few  millions  of  skilled  artisans.  Almost  within  sight 
of  that  island  lies  a  land  of  close-pressed  peoples — one  with 
millions  on  millions  of  skilful,  patient,  "  docile,  intelligent 
workers,  but  yet  asleep  to  recent  inventions  and  manufactures. 
Once  roused  to  the  possibilities  of  modern  industrial  life,  this 
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great  nation  will  make  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  every 
state  throughout  the  Union  thrill  to  the  utmost  nerve  to  meet 
them  in  competition.  We  are  behind!  Change  in  our  school 
organization  is  needed,  but  this  change  cannot  be  brought  about 
in  a  month  or  a  year.  Unless  this  association  and  other  associa- 
tions of  intelligent  business  men  rouse  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Industrial  Education,  your  children,  and  your  children's 
children  will  rue  the  day  that  saw  you  indifferent  while  this 
question  pressed  for  solution. 

I  have  but  a  few  moments  more,  and  to  be  specific  in  my 
recommendations,  will  make  some  practical  suggestions.  The 
years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  are  the  "waste  years" — when  tho 
boy  is  drifting  about  from  one  shop  to  another,  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  gain  a  foothold.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  most  important  part  of  industrial  training  would  deal  with 
pupils  between  the  ages  named.  In  reality  the  question  is  one 
which  should  deal  with  the  pupil  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  for 
unless  he  has  received  some  definite  vocational  interest  before 
he  has  reached  the  limits  of  his  compulsory  schooling,  he  leaves 
the  elementary  school  without  insight  or  training  or  any  of  the 
things  which  make  for  the  successful  choice  and  pursuit  of  a 
vocation.  While,  therefore,  trade  teaching  as  such  cannot  be  advo- 
cated for  the  immature  pupils  of  the  elementary  school,  prepara- 
tory, vocation<il,  training  must  come  to  be  seen  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  development  of  a  class  of  pupils  prepared  later  to 
enter  the  trade  school.  The  years  for  such  training  are  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  school  and 
the  two  years  immediately  succeeding.  The  first  three  of  these 
are  the  years  when  the  pupils  are  most  prone  to  leave  school, 
while  the  last  two  years  form  the  period  when  his  services  in  the 
trade  are  as  yet  undesired.  By  the  sixth  year  the  mental 
capacity  and  bent  of  the  pupils  may  be  determined.  If  those 
who  lean  toward  vocational  work  can  have  their  interests  met  at 
this  stage  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  them  will  be  induced  to  remain  in  school  through 
the  period  of  the  usual  elementary  schooling,  while  many  will, 
in  addition,  continue  for  one  or  more  of  the  secondary  years, 
if  these   offer  instruction   for   the   vocationally   inclined. 

This   preparatory   work   would    accept   and   demand   work   in 
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Language,  work  in  ^N^umber,  work  in  Physics,  work  in  Geo- 
graphy. All  of  this  would  be  practical.  The  Mathematics,  or 
ISTumber  work,  would  deal  with  mensurations  and  those  prob- 
lems that  connect  more  readily  with  the  shop.  The  Geography 
would  be  commercial,  with  the  questions  of  product  and  trans- 
portation constantly  brought  home.  The  Science  would  be  of 
the  same  practical  kind,  and  the  Language  lessons  would  deal 
with  the  business  letter,  the  commercial  form,  the  shop  report. 
In  every  way  the  atmosphere  of  these  two  years  of  the  child's 
life  would  be  an  atmosphere  which  constantly  tended  to  make 
the  child  understand  that  what  he  was  getting  now  was  good 
for  him  to  know  in  the  life  which  he  had  elected  to  pursue.  Fol- 
lowed in  that  way  for  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years,  it 
is  believed  that  a  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  further  course,  and  would  eagerly  embrace  the 
chance  to  carry  forward  such  work  in  the  secondary  years.  Thus 
the  pupil  could  be  kept  until  the  sixteenth  year  in  a  school  which 
gave  instruction  along  specific  lines,  leading  through  the  fun- 
damental operations  to  some  knowledge  of  one  of  a  number  of 
different  trades — the  machinist's  trade,  the  cabinet  maker's 
trade,  the  electrical  trade,  etc. 

Some  one  may  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  trade 
school  which  shall  graduate  the  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  as 
a  finished  workman  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the  trade.  This 
is  a  mistake.  First,  because  the  boy  is  too  young  to  do  the  work 
of  the  finished  workman,  and  second,  because  this  raises  econ- 
omic questions  of  the  gravest  significance  in  any  country  which 
has  a  large  body  of  organized  labor  which  is  constantly  seeking 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  its  members.  For  these  reasons 
and  others,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  schools  do  no 
more  than  is  suggested — that  is,  prepare  the  boys  and  girls 
through  four  years  of  well  adapted,  vocational  training,  shop 
visits,  and  many  subjects  dealing  specifically  with  the  use  of 
tools  and  machines  ^nd  processes;  to  enter  into  apprenticeships 
and  to  shorten  these   apprenticeships  materially. 

I  assume  that  in  any  city  a  school  of  the  type  that  I  indicate 
which  imdertook  to  graduate  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  boys  that 
had  this  three  or  four  years'  training  would  find  that  there  were 
a   dozen  manufacturers  bidding  for  those   boys   and  willing  to 
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shorten  their  apprenticeship  and  advance  them  more  rapidly 
to  journeyman's  wages  than  they  could  otherwise  hope  to  be 
advanced.  Organized  labor  will  offer  no  objection  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  schools.  As  secretary  of  the  ISTational  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  it  has  been 
my  business  to  communicate  with  a  great  many  representatives 
of  organized  labor  all  over  the  Republic,  and  the  response  has 
been  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  trade  teaching,  so  long — 
and  this  phrase  occurs  in  practically  every  letter — "so  long  as 
you  do  not  try  to  graduate  from  this  school  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
not  yet  prepared  and  of  no  experience  in  the  trade,  and  to 
exploit  him  at  the  expense  of  my  family  and  myself." 


A  Class-Room  Idyll 

(Freely  translated  from  the  German  of  Alfred  Schmidt). 
By  Roy  Temple  House,  Weatherford^  Oklahoma. 

The  dull  old  master  molds  a  bitter  pill, 

Tomorrow's  task  from  Bello  Gallico; 
And  thirty  youngsters  hear  without  a  thrill 

How  cunning  Caesar  foiled  a  savage  foe. 

The  teacher's  voice  alone.     The  class  is  still — 
But  hark !  a  rustling — now  the  farthest  row 

Is  wide  awake,  and  sweet  emotions  fill 

All  hearts :  "The  book-case ;  there's  a  mouse  below !" 

Gone  all  reluctance,  gone  restraint.     The  gall 
Forgotten.     Every  eye  is  wide  and  gay. 
And  the  dull  masters  drone  is  miles  away. 

What  care  these  little  rascals  now  for  all 

The  toils  and  burdens  of  the  dark  school-house? 
For  under  the  old  book-case  sits  a  mouse. 
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REV.  CLAYTON  H.  BANCK,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

f"""'«""°""'»"'«f  HEN  President  Eliot  said,  "one  fourth  of  the  stu- 
I  —  —  y  I  dents  of  Harvard  are  poor  and  need  to  be  helped 
1  \A/  1  through  school,"  his  words  surprised  many  per- 
I  •  ■  I  sons  not  unfamiliar  with  college  life.  Cases  of 
$]iii«iiiminiiiiiiiiiiiic^  self-help  on  the  part  of  college  men  and  women 
I  I    are  frequently  made  public,  but  since  the  unique 

I  I    ones  only  are  brought  to  the  light  they  have  come 

•i>iHiiiH«iHaHiiiiiiiwc«i>  ^Q  |3g  taken  as  typical  of  a  relative  small  number 
of  students  instead  of  being  the  exceptional  cases  in  a  very  large 
class.  College  men  and  women  are  not  poor  in  every  instance, 
but  a  larger  proportion  of  them  come  from  humbler  homes 
than  the  writers  on  "The  Luxuries  of  College  Life"  and  kindred 
subjects  would  have  one  believe. 

With  a  view  to  getting  an  approximate  idea  of  the  probable 
number  of  such  students  and  of  the  ways  they  find  to  earn  their 
way  through  school,  the  following  questions  were  submitted  to 
the  presidents  of  Senior  classes  in  sixty  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  this  country: 

"1.  What  percentage  of  your  students,  in  your  opinion,  earn 
either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  college  expenses?" 

"2.     How  do  they  do  it?" 

"3.  What  would  you  advise  a  young  man  or  woman,  finding 
such  a  course  necessary?" 

Eorty-four  answers  to  this  list  of  questions  were  received, 
and  the  labor  expended  upon  them,  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
spirit  of  these  men  and  women,  and  of  their  kindly  interest  in 
their  prospective  successors.  Not  a  word  of  disrespect  or  dis- 
couragement is  given  to  the  poor  student,  and  many  of  them 
make  it  a  point  to  state  that  no  man  will  be  thought  the  less  of 
because  he  is  earning  his  way,  but  will  be  respected  for  his  grit. 
A  number  of  them  caution  him,  however,  against  over  working, 
eating  insufficient  or  improper  food,  and  failing  to  take  sufficient 
recreation  and  exercise.     In  several  instances  the  college  authori- 
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ties  were  consulted  by  the  students  before  attempting  to  answer 
the  questions,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  answered  for  the  stu- 
dents, but  as  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  viewpoint 
or  spirit  of  these  letters,  they  have  not  been  tabulated  separately. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  students  earning  a  part  of  their 
expenses  were  received  from  thirty  institutions  for  men  or  for 
men  and  women,  and  from  three  women's  institutions.  In  the 
former  group  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  39,000 
students,  13,700,  or  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  them  are, 
according  to  these  seniors'  estimates,  earning  at  least  a  part  of 
their  necessary  expenses.  In  the  three  institutions  for  women 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  1,800  students,  eleven  per 
cent,  or  more  than  200  of  them  are  doing  something  toward 
meeting  the  expenses  of  their  college  education.  The  estimates 
of  the  number  of  students  earning  a  part  of  their  expenses  range 
from  five  to  ninety  per  cent.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  the 
estimate  of  those  earning  the  whole  of  their  funds  higher  than 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

It  is  rather  generally  supposed  and  frequently  stated  that  it 
is  very  much  less  difficult  to  find  opportunities  for  self-help  in 
the  larger  institutions  and  in  those  located  in  the  larger  cities. 
This  may,  and  is  no  doubt  true,  for  those  finding  it  necessary 
to  earn  all  of  their  support,  since  in  most  instances  a  higher  wage 
is  paid  for  skilled  service  in  the  larger  community,  but  for 
partial  earnings  there  seems  from  the  following  estimates  to  be 
little  or  no  difference.  Of  the  institutions  heard  from,  the 
aggregate  enrollment  of  the  first  ten  in  order  of  size  is  more  than 
28,000  students.  Of  this  number  9,400,  or  thirty-three  per 
cent,  plus,  are  earning  a  part  of  the  needed  funds.  Again,  the 
ten  institutions  found  in  the  larger  cities  have  a  total  enrollment 
of  20,400,  from  which  number  6,930  or  less  than  thirty-five  per 
cent,  are  so  engaged.  That  the  small  number  of  institutions 
used  in  making  these  summaries  must  give  very  incomplete  re- 
sults is  granted,  nevertheless,  if  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the 
larger  institutions,  and  of  those  found  in  the  larger  cities  were  as 
great  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  a  perceptable  difference  would 
be  apparent. 

To  the  second  question  concerning  the  kinds  of  employment 
secured  by  these  men  and  women  a  student  of  a  great  university 
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in  the  Middle  West  answered,  "The  ways  are  as  numerous  as 
there  are  men."  They  may  be  divided  into  work  performed 
during  vacation  and  that  done  at  odd  hours  while  the  college 
is  in  session.  That  college  students  while  on  vacation,  should 
be  able  and  willing  to  do  every  kind  of  work  done  by  any  able 
bodied  energetic  young  man  or  woman,  is  not  surprising,  but 
the  kinds  of  employment  they  find  or  make  for  the  odd  hours 
during  the  college  year  is  amazing.  Last  year  college  men  were 
acting  as  agents  for  banners,  books,  chocolates,  cigarettes,  furs, 
hats,  laundry  work,  pipes,  pressing  establishments,  printing 
establishments,  shoes,  stationery,  syllabi  of  lectures,  tailoring 
establishments,  and  typewriters;  as  care  takers  of  boys'  clubs, 
of  the  blind,  of  cemeteries,  of  cows,  of  furnaces,  of  horses,  of 
invalids,  as  carpenters,  carriers  of  news  papers,  of  mail,  as  chair 
caners,  chemists,  choremen,  cigar  packers,  clerks,  correctors  of 
papers,  as  dishwashers,  guards,  guides,  hotel  helpers,  janitors, 
lecturers,  librarians,  mail  clerks,  messengers,  musicians,  news- 
paper correspondents,  private  secretaries,  readers  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric meters,  readers  of  proof,  settlement  workers,  snow  shovelers, 
stenographers,  ticket  takers,  translators,  tutors,  ushers,  waiters, 
wood  sawers,  and  in  an  endless  number  of  similar  pursuits. 
One  institution  makes  the  cheering  and  suggestive  report, 
"that  sixty  per  cent,  of  those  who  reported  their  kinds 
of  work  are  engaged  in  the  lines  of  their  chosen  calling," 
kinds  of  work  are  engaged  in  the  lines  of  their  chosen  calling," 

and  another,  "that  every  telephone  on  the  side  is  managed 

by  a  University  of student." 

The  women  are  busy  addressing  invitations,  assisting  pub- 
lishers as  proof  readers,  reviewers,  or  as  translators,  making 
candy,  carrying  mail,  catalogueing,  acting  as  companion  for  aged 
or  invalids,  doing  errands,  making  fancy  work,  doing  fine  laun- 
dry work,  in  kindergartens,  libraries,  at  light  house  work,  mend- 
ing, as  monitors,  musicians,  reading  aloud  to  the  sick,  blind  or 
shut  ins,  shopping,  story  writing,  taking  care  of  children,  tutor- 
ing, typewriting,  and  as  waiters. 

If  any  prospective  student  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  work  one's  way  through  college,  the  testimony  of  these  seniors, 
many  of  whom  have  earned  every  dollar  spent  on  their  preparatory 
and  collegiate  education,   should   give   him   courage.      Their  ad- 
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vice  is,  ''Go  to  college!"  but  they  add  these  suggestions  to  that 
positive  statement:  ''Be  sure  that  you  are  well  prepared  to  do 
the  classroom  work.  Earn  enough  before  going,  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  first  year,  the  time  usually  required 
to  get  hold  of  things.  Use  your  vacation  well.  While  at  col- 
lege get  into  some  good  line  of  work  and  aim  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  it.  Above  all  things,  never  say  fail."  The  earnestness 
and  spirit  of  these  young  men  and  women  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from   their  letters: — 

"A  man  can  work  his  way  through  almost  any  college  if  he 
has  the  right  stuff  in  him." 

"The  best  advice  a  new  man  could  have  in  such  a  case  is, 
hustle !'' 

"If  a  fellow  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  he  is  bound  to  make  a 
go  of  his  college  course  even  under  unfavorable  conditions." 

"If  a  man  has  a  good  preparation,  if  he  is  made  of  the  stuff 
that  never  quits,  and  if  he  attends  to  business  here,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  complete  a  college  course 
almost  entirely  on  his  own  resources." 

"I  would  advise  him  to  come  to  college,  and  if  he  is  a  willing 
worker  he  will  succeed." 

"Get  on  the  ground  early." 

"Do  all  of  the  earning  first  and  the  studying  afterwards." 

"If  possible,  do  the  work  in  the  summer." 

"If  any  young  man  really  wants  to  go  to  college  and  makes 
up  his  mind,  he  will  find  a  way  to  go." 

"If  one  really  wants  work  and  wants  to  work  his  way  through, 
he  can  do  it." 

"I  would  advise  that  he  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  not  lose  his 
nerve,  and  stifle  any  false  ideas  of  pride  he  may  have  cultivated, 
knowing  that  no  labor  is  degrading." 

The  attitude  of  the  faculties  of  these  same  institutions  to  the 
idea  of  self-help  appears  in  their  actions  on  the  subject.  In 
many  instances  faculty  committees  have  this  Avork  in  charge, 
while  in  others  it  is  seen  to  by  the  chaplain,  or  by  the  Young 
Men's  or  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  consider- 
able literature  is  available  to  guide  the  new  student  about  to 
enter  college  but  in  need  of  a  way  of  earning  his  expenses.  The 
president  of  a  great  university  in  one  of  the  southern  states,  has 
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this  to  say  of  sucli  efforts  on  the  part  of  poor  students  in  his 
institution:     "All  this  shows  an  encouraging  situation.     It  shows 

that  many  young  men  are  still  willing  to  toil  for  learning 

It  shows  that  the  spirit  of  practical  academic  democracy  is  on 
the  increase." 

But  the  strongest  word  on  the  subject  has  been  spoken  by 
President  Hadley  of  Yale  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  very 
fitly  quoted  on  the  cover  of  the  pamphlet  on  "Self-Help  at  Yale." 
"We  need,"  says  Dr.  Hadley,  "not  so  much  an  increase  in  bene- 
ficiary funds  as  an  increase  of  the  opportunities  for  students 
to  earn  their  living.  Aid  in  education,  if  given  without  exacting 
a  corresponding  return,  becomes  demoralizing.  If  it  is  earned 
by  the  student  as  he  goes,  it  has  just  the  opposite  effect." 

But  is  a  college  education  worth  such  continued  struggle? 
This  is  how  Dr.  Hyde  sums  up  what  a  college  has  to  offer,  "To 
be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages;  to  count  Nature  a  familiar 
acquaintance,  and  Art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a  standard 
for  the  appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  the  criticism  of 
your  own ;  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  world's  library  in  your  pocket 
and  feel  its  resources  behind  you  in  whatever  task  you  under- 
take; to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  men  of  your  own  age  who 
are  to  be  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  to  lose  yourself  in  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  and  co-operate  with  others  for  common  ends; 
to  learn  manners  from  students  who  are  gentlemen,  and  form 
character  under  professors  who  are  Christians — this  is  the  offer 
of  the  college  for  the  best  four  years  of  your  life."  To  onyone 
who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  that  sentence  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  it  worth  while? — the  one  given  by 
the  Senior  presidents. 
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BY    EMMA    MILLEK    BOLENIUS,    PITTSBURG    ACADEMY 

f  ""'"""'°""""""^|DUCATI0:N"  should  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  cope 
I  ^       I    successfully  with   life.      Is   it  good   judgment   to 

^  r  I  concentrate  on  a  foreign  tongue  or  a  dead  lan- 
1  '■^  I  guage,  and  yet  allow  the  boy  to  leave  school  at 
|]miiiiitinaiiiiiimiiic|  graduation  with  a  slovenly  use  of  English— his 
=  i    mother  tongue — the  medium  that  he  will  use  all 

I  I   his  life  in  social  relations  and  in  business?     If 

4>»iiHinimDiiiiii »•!•   teachers    worked    along    more    practical    lines    in 

English  Composition,  the  school  boy  would  stop  complaining, 
"What's  the  use  of  writing  this  stuff!  I'm  never  going  to  write 
— I'm  going  in  for  engineering,"  and  say  "I  mean  to  learn  to 
talk  clearly,  briefly,  effectively,  so  that  when  I  handle  men  I 
can  be  a  power!" 

Why  do  many  English  teachers  fail  to  cure  the  weak  spots 
in  a  pupil's  speech?  The  reason  is  obvious.  Bad  grammar 
is  heard  in  the  homes,  in  the  playgrounds,  in  the  streets;  the 
lower  grades  do  not  root  out  the  mistakes;  many  students,  there- 
fore, go  through  the  four  years  of  high  school  making  the  same 
errors.  Most  teachers  recognize  the  need  of  more  systematic 
work  in  oral  composition,  but  many  are  at  a  loss  how  to  manage 
it  in  connection  with  the  text-book.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  show  how  much  oral  composition  is  used  in  one  school  with 
astonishingly  good  results. 

The  need  for  this  system  of  oral  composition  was  emphasized 
by  the  New  York  State  Association  of  English  Teachers,  meet- 
ing at  Columbia  University  recently,  when  they  revised  the 
college  entrance  requirements  as  follows: 

(1.)  Test  of  written  composition  by  a  theme  based  on  per- 
sonal experience. 

(2)  Test  of  range  of  reading  and  literary  appreciation  by 
questions  based  on  general  reading. 

(3.)  Test  of  the  candidate's  power  of  oral  expression  hy 
reading  aloud  and  hy  conversing. 
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It  is  also  sigaificant  that  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Association  of  xsTew  York  city  in  revising  the  course  of  study 
for  secondary  schools  gives  more  prominence  to  oral  composition 
and  to  reading  aloud. 

The  wise  teacher  tries  to  catch  the  boy's  style  so  that  it  retains 
an  original  flavor.  In  oral  composition  he  is  off-guard  and  has 
not  time  to  think  out  the  stilted  expression  of  his  written  theme. 
Here  is  her  chance  to  show  him  that  dry  rules  of  grammar, 
prosy  suggestions  about  unity,  clearness,  coherence,  force,  and 
variety,  are  of  use  in  improving  conversation.  This  conver- 
sation she  wisely  shows  him  consists  largely  of  the  statement  of 
facts,  reasons,  telling  of  incidents  and  anecdotes,  and  giving 
of  summaries  and  dialogues,  described  in  the  rhetoric.  She  helps 
him  acquire  assurance  and  a  pleasing  address — two  things  of  in- 
calculable aid  to  him  in  later  life — by  demanding  correct  position 
in  speaking,  natural  gesture,  strength  of  voice,  pleasant  modula- 
tion, clear  enunciation  and  standard  pronounciation.  We  know 
that  the  average  American's  speech  from  an  orthoepical  stand- 
point is  deplorable.  She  therefore  points  out  his  localisms,  loose 
expressions,  solecisms,  circumlocution,  and  slang;  she  makes  him 
see  the  inconvenience  of  a  meagre  vocabulary.  Systematically 
used,  oral  composotion  can  do  even  more;  by  going  back  of  the 
words,  it  trains  the  student's  thinking  powers  for  it  teaches  the 
boy  to  unify  or  outline  a  subject  quickly  and  give  results  clearly 
and  coherently,  thus  making  the  English  classroom  what  it  should 
be — a  mental  gymnasium. 

One-minute  talks  have  brought  excellent  results  in  a  school  of 
which  I  write,  a  great  body  of  American  boys  and  girls,  with 
many  eager  Greeks,  Russian  Jews,  and  a  Chinese  boy.  Let  us 
note  its  use  with  a  country  boy  or  a  foreigTier,  whose  speech  is 
ungrammatical  and  manner  timid. 

"Stand  in  front  of  the  class  in  an  easy  but  dignified  posi- 
tion," directs  the  teacher  kindly.  *  "Hold  the  interest  by  looking 
your  audience  in  the  eye.  Emphasize  by  any  gesture  that  is 
natural,  speak  out,  pronounce  your  words  slowly  and  carefully. 
Watch  the  way  you  make  your  sentences.  Learn  to  think  ahead 
— have  an  outline  in  mind  when  speaking — stick  to  the  subject, 
arrange  facts  in  the  most  sensible  order,  don't  waste  words  and 
when  you  are  through,  stop !" 
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During  the  first  week  there  are  no  interruptions  for  correction 
for  the  teacher  has  to  be  very  resourceful  to  induce  the  timid  or 
painfully  sensitive  pupils  to  stand  in  front  of  the  class.  To  give 
an  instance,  one  morbidly  backward  girl  burst  into  tears  when 
first  asked  to  come  forward.  For  a  week  the  teacher  allowed  her 
to  talk  from  her  seat,  then  one  day  called  her  up  to  the  desk  to 
talk.  When  she  began  she  had  her  back  to  the  class,  but  the 
teacher,  while  the  girl  continued  speaking,  rose  leisurely  and 
walked  to  a  front  desk.  The  speaker  unconsciously  turned  to 
face  her  teacher  and,  when  the  latter  sat  down  with  the  class, 
found  herself  doing  what  she  "would  rather  die  than  do."  That 
was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  girl's  life,  for  it  was  a  signal  conquest 
over  self. 

By  the  second  week,  from  her  desk  in  the  front  of  the  room, 
the  teacher  calls  a  halt  at  each  mistake  and  makes  the  speaker 
repeat  the  sentence.  It  is  not  long  until  even  the  timid  are  able 
to  apply  the  correction  and  go  on  with  the  talk.  One  boy  cured 
himself  in  several  months,  of  such  slips  as  "you  was"  and  "them 
there,"  acquired  power  to  balance  constructions,  and  found  he 
had  the  making  of  an  orator. 

Besides  the  verbal  correction  the  teacher  files  on  a  card  the 
student's  strong  and  weak  points,  as  follows: 

Eng,   I.  Thos.  Parker. 

N'ov.  20 — Bad  position,  nervous,  "you  was,"  enthusiasm,  not  clear 
thinker,  tries  hard,  rambles,  "athaletic." 

iSTov.  22 — Position  better,  still  embarrassed,  double  negative,  bet- 
ter thought  out,  subject  uninteresting. 

JS'ov.  24 — More  at  ease,  fine  subject,  done  justice  to,  no  grammati- 
cal mistake,  more  ease,  voice  trailed  oif  at  end,  tendency  to 
omit  "g"  at  end  of  word. 

Class  criticism  is  often  called  for,  then  the  students  put  down 
the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  remarks  which  are  called  for  at  the 
end  of  each  talk. 

It  pays  to  persuade  pupils  to  cooperate  in  wiping  out  errors  of 
speech.  One  corner  of  the  blackboard  is  reserved  for  the  students 
to  write  do^vn  all  faulty  expressions  they  hear.  Even  in  class 
they  are  allowed  to  register  such  slips.     When  these  are  taken  up 
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for  discussion  part  of  one  period  a  week,  mucli  practical  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  use  of  words  is  gained.     Here  is  a  sample : 

you  was 

them  there  books 

you  mutt 

he  done  it 

ain't  it  nice  ? 

awfully  sweet. 

git  out 

jist  look 

I  ain't  done  nothin' 

this  here 

pernounced 

by  ginger 

and-a 

These  mistakes  were  finally  grouped  by  the  students  themselves 

under  four  heads: 

^(1)     Grammatical  mistakes, 

(2)  Mispronounciations, 

(3)  Misuse  of  words, 

(4)  Slang  and  vulgarisms. 

Grammatical  mistakes  were  soon  traced  back  to  the  principles 
which  the  following  illustrate: 

(1)  Concord  of  verb  and  subject,  as 
"he  don't"— "you  was"— "I  says,"  etc. ; 

(2)  Past  tense  for  past  participle  and  vice  versa,  as 

"I  done  it" — "I've  saw  you" — and  similar  mistakes  with, 
verbs  like  begin,  run,  come,  eat,  freeze,  ring; 

(3)  Double  negative,  as 
"I  don't  know  nothing" ; 

(4)  Wrong  adjective  agreement,  as 
"these  kind,"  etc. ; 

(5)  Cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  as 
"him  and  me  went" — "that's  him" ; 

(6)  Agreement  of  pronoun  and  antecedent,  as 
"if  every  one  does  their  work" ; 

(Y)     Adjective  for  adverb,  as 
"she  sings  beautiful," 
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Slang  words  are  placed  upon  the  board;  so  are  vulgarisms 
like  "firstly,  everywheres,  illy,  lesser,  light-complected,  muchly, 
sort  of,  unbeknown,  disremember,  enthuse,  had  ought,  hain't." 
The  school  at  large  has  become  critical  of  pronounciation,  and 
the  boys  have  much  fun  tripping  each  other  up  on  mistakes.  The 
common  mispronounciations  are  sorted  out  and  grouped  somewhat 
as  follows: 

(1)  Sounding  silent  letters,  as 

sword,  of^en,  towards,  has/en,  chestnut,   epistle,   apostle; 

(2)  Inserting  an  extra  sound,  as 

across^^  umberella,  athaletics,  attackedec?^  drownedec?; 

(3)  Last  syllable  wrong,  as 
hunderc?^  childeni; 

(4)  Sounds  omitted,  as 

goin',  hist'ry,  gover'ment,  pome   (poem),  len'th,  lib'ry,   (li- 
brary), fam'ly,  gran'father,  ev'ning,  sev'ral; 

(5)  Accent  wrong,  as 

exquis'ite,  alias,  adult,  incompar able,  mischev'ious ; 

(6)  Vowel  quantity  wrong,  as 
palm,  calm,  psalm; 

(7)  Wrong  sound  for  vowel,  as 
fer,  git,  jest,  agenst; 

(8)  Wrong  sound  for  consonants,  as 

ax  (acts),  ast  (asked),  chimley  (chimney). 

(9)  Failure  to  pronounce  h,  as  in 

where,  what,  why,  when,  wA-ither,  whether; 

As  far  as  subjects  are  concerned,  any  topical  recitation 
can  be  turned  into  one-minute  talks  by  asking  the  student  to 
address  the  class.  Twenty-five  students  can  give  as  many  talks 
in  forty  minutes,  each  of  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  one- 
page  theme.  Paraphrases,  anecdotes,  reports  of  outside  reading, 
personal  incidents  can  be  given;  the  resourceful  teacher  can  use 
a  hundred  things  that  bear  on  the  work.  It  is  an  excellent 
review  to  call  for  comparisons,   contrasts,   and  summaries. 

All  students  should  make  a  special  effort  to  increase  vocabulary 
by  using  a  pocket  dictionary  and  keeping  a  daily  record  of  new 
words.  After  study  of  some  classic  it  is  a  good  plan  for  each 
student  to  arrange  alphabetically  all  the  words  that  are  difficult. 
After  each  letter  additional  space  can  be  left  where  the  words 
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of  other  students  may  be  added.  Review  definitions  and  you 
have  valuable  work  in  etymology.  A  class  that  can  acquire  ten 
new  words  a  day,  will  have  fifty  in  a  week,  and  in  a  month  two 
hundred. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  students  will  detect  errors  in 
misused  words,  if  interest  has  once  been  aroused.  Speaking  of 
a  lecturer,  one  boy  said  disdainfully,  "He  said  preventative  where 
he  meant  preventive."  Many  grown  up  people  confuse  except 
with  accept,  wander  Avith  wonder,  sewage  with  sewerage  and 
immigrant  with  emigrant.  Such  words  should  be  discussed  re- 
reatedly.  The  following  list  was  gathered  by  the  students  them- 
selves : 

statue,  statute ;  consul,  council,  counsel ;  angle,  angel ;  perspec- 
tive, prospective ;  quite,  quiet ;  acceptance,  acceptation ;  access, 
accession;  allusion,  delusion,  illusion;  avocation,  vocation;  comple- 
tion, completeness ;  observation,  observance ;  proposal,  proposition ; 
solicitude,  solicitation;  secreting,  secretion;  deprecate,  depreciate; 
affect,  effect ;  construe,  construct ;  partly,  partially  ;  continual,  con- 
tinous ;  human,  humane ;  healthy,  healthful ;  latest,  last ;  pitiable, 
pitiful;  dispense,  dispense  with;  contemptuously,  contemptibly, 
creditably,  credibly ;  persecute,  prosecute ;  prescribe,  proscribe ;  in- 
credulous, incredible;  suspect,  expect;  resort,  recourse,  resource; 
requisite,  requisition ;  secede,  succeed ;  empire,  umpire ;  adherence, 
adhesion;  compliment,  complement;  conscience,  consciousness;  de- 
ceit, deception;  esteem,  estimate;  identity,  identification;  organ- 
ism, organization ;  prominence,  predominence ;  allay,  ally ;  repre- 
hend, apprehend;  wait  on,  wait  for;  beside,  besides;  practical, 
practicable;  deadly,  deathly;  propose,  purpose;  argue,  augur; 
aye,  ay;  womanly,  womanish;  childish,  childlike;  dominate,  dom- 
ineer; eliminate,  elicit. 

In  connection  with  this  word  work,  throughout  the  year  the  stu- 
dents gather  synonyms  and  look  up  the  difference  in  meaning  in 
such  words  as  average  and  ordinary,  dumb  and  stupid,  character 
and  reputation,  custom  and  hahit,  invention  and  discovery,  lot  and 
niimher,  majority  and  plurality,  learn  and  teach,  among  and  he- 
tiveen,  in  and  into,  farther  and  further,  future  and  subsequent, 
enough  and  sufficient,  etc. 

In  the  older  classes,  propose  interesting  vital  questions  for 
discussion,  line  the  students  up  on  sides  and  let  them  thrash  it 
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out.  It  will  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  argument.  Give  a 
student  a  chance  to  win  converts  to  a  cause  and  he  will  develop 
a  facility  and  effectiveness  that  are  surprising.  It  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  thing  to  force  a  student  to  form  an  opinion  and  then 
back  that  opinion  up.  Too  many  people  are  negative.  Why  not 
convert  the  class  into  a  meeting  with  the  teacher  as  chairman? 
Then  the  speakers  have  a  chance  to  acquire  ease  in  parliamentary 
procedure — addressing  the  teacher  and  members  of  the  class  before 
speaking,  and  also  seeking  permission  for  voluntary  speaking  by 
simply  addressing  the  chair.  By  use  of  tact  the  teacher  can 
draw  all  the  pupils  into  the  discussion.  Teach  them  to  use  the 
rhetorical  devices  so  effective  in  oratory.  Encourage  them  to 
think  out  figures  of  speech,  periodic  and  balanced  sentence  struc- 
ture, interrogation,  abundant  illustration  and  repetition  for  effect. 
An  analysis  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  will  show  the  use 
of  these. 

Biographical  material,  like  Thayer's  Turning  Points  in  Suc- 
cessful Careers  and  Men  who  Win  or  Hubbard's  Little  Journeys, 
offer  condensed  and  interesting  information  for  reports.  With  the 
older  students  let  these  be  from  three  to  five  minutes  long.  In- 
struction in  note-taking  is  given  in  connection  with  these  longer 
talks. 

One-minute  talks  before  the  class  have  been  found  helpful  in 
the  various  English  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  societies  of 
the  school.  We  firmly  believe  that  such  systematic  oral  composi- 
tion used  in  connection  with  vsrritten  work  throughout  the  course, 
can  do  much  toward  giving  American  school  boys  the  correctness 
and  the  effectiveness  that  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
man school  boys  attain. 
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f""'""""°""""""'|HILE  many  other  departments  of  education  have 
I  —  ^  —  I  turned  the  search-light  of  investigation  upon  their 
I  \\/  i  courses  of  study  and  upon  the  methods  of  teaching, 
I  ■  ^  I  and  while  they  have  sought  by  every  possible  means 
^iiriiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ^^  learn  and  adopt  the  best  ideas  of  the  schools  of 
I  I    this  country,   and  have  gone  into  all  the   foreign 

I  I    schools  that  are  worthy  of  emulation,  in  search  of 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiitiiiiiiiiic<i>  matter  and  method,  the  commercial  educators  have 
not  stood  entirely  still,  though  at  times  their  progress  has  been  so 
slow  that  none  but  enthusiasts  could  detect  any  headway. 

Begun  at  a  time  when  the  apprenticeship  plan  was  in  vogue, 
the  deliberate  demands  were  fully  met  when  the  youth  spent  seve- 
ral years  in  the  transitional  period  between  taking  down  shutters 
and  sweeping  out  the  store  to  the  time  when  he  might  appear  back 
of  the  counter  as  salesman.  The  school  of  experience  was  the  only 
one  in  which  it  seemed  the  future  man  of  affairs  could  secure 
any  part  of  an  efficient  training.  "" 

The  requirements  of  the  counting-room  began  to  make  a  posi- 
tive demand,  and  experiment  proved  that  the  training  that  could 
be  secured  in  a  school  made  it  possible  to  greatly  reduce  the  term 
of  apprenticeship  for  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  and,  frequently,  to 
entirely  dispense  with  it.  The  young  man,  with  the  training  of 
the  school  started  at  once  well  up  on  the  steps,  and  with  more 
than  a  self-supporting  salary,  as  against  the  old  plan  wherein 
the  lad  gave  his  services  for  several  years  for  little  or  no  money, 
or  his  anxious  parent  paid  a  yearly  sum  for  the  floor  space  occu- 
pied during  the  process  of  learning. 

Schools  that  trained  for  clerical  positions  were  given  names 
ranging  from  commercial  institute  to  business  university,  depend- 
ing for  the  fervor  of  tbe  term  upon  the  imagination  of  the  pro- 
prietors, or  selected  on  the  basis  of  whether  their  need  for  money 
was  mild  or  extreme.  Several  of  the  very  best  of  the  private 
schools  have  shown  decidedly  good  taste  in  reducing  the  extrava- 
gant form  of  name,  though  we  may  yet  frequently  judge  the  lack 
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of  merit  of  a  school  as  directly  in  contrast  with  the  quality  the 
name  would  signify. 

When  the  public  school  undertook  the  so-called  commercial 
instruction,  it  inaugurated  much  the  same  course  of  study  that 
the  private  schools  employed,  but  in  many  instances  the  work  was 
done  much  less  effectively.  Thousands,  to  secure  a  commercial 
education,  have  attended  both  public  and  private  schools  which 
had  little  or  nothing  to  offer  that  would  properly  equip  a  person 
who  expected  to  engage  in  any  of  the  branches  of  commerce ; 
but  the  statement  that  they  were  fake  commercial  schools  is  not 
well  supported.  The  subjects  offered  and  the  methods  of  presen- 
tation were  what  had  attracted  the  pupils.  The  use,  then,  of  the 
term  "commercial  education,"  when  a  trainiug  in  clerical  branches 
was  meant,  has  done  little  harm,  and  so  it  might  continue  indefi- 
nitely, only  that  it  becomes  particularly  inappropriate  when  a 
study  is  made  of  commercial  education  in  some  of  the  foreign 
countries,  and  when  we  consider  the  changing  conditions  and  de- 
mands of  this  commercial  age.  The  endeavor  to  systematize  busi- 
ness has  led  to  a  close  scrutiny  of  it  as  a  whole  and  in  parts,  and 
it  is  certainly  apparent  that,  while  the  business  that  has  not  a  well 
organized  office  force  and  a  system  of  accounts  that  is  truthful, 
punctual  and  positive,  is  almost  doomed  to  failure,  yet  the  mere 
possession  of  them  with  the  other  departments  in  a  neglected  con- 
dition will  produce  a  condition  in  which  the  best  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  a  torpid  existence. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  some  of  the  replies  from  letters 
addressed  recently  to  several  hundred  business  men  in  several 
L;rge  cities,  inquiring  about  the  starting  value,  and  the  potential- 
ity of  the  graduates  of  the  commercial  schools.  Many  expressed 
satisfaction,  some  were  mildly  critical,  and  a  number  were  pain- 
fully unequivocal  in  stating  the  belief  that  the  training  given  was 
useless,  if  not  worse.  Doubtless  these  opinions  were  pronounced 
from  at  least  two  standpoints,  since  the  product  of  the  schools 
enters  business  either  to  serve  in  an  office  clerical  capacity,  or  in 
some  portion  of  the  very  much  broader  part  of  the  field  of  business, 
that  has  for  its  function  the  creation  and  conduct  of  trade.  While 
the  schools,  along  their  particular  lines  of  endeavor,  have  had 
weak  individual  members,  in  very  large  numbers  they  have  grad- 
uated young  men  and  women  who  could  spell  correctly  and  figure 
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accurately,  whose  penmanship  was  good,  who  understood  the  ele- 
ments of  the  law  of  business,  and  who  could  keep  a  tasteful  and 
correct  set  of  books,  or  could  take  dictation  in  shorthand  and  trans- 
cribe it  on  the  typewriter.  I  aver  the  schools  have  done  these 
things  to  the  satisfaction  of  employers.  But  for  each  person  in 
business  that  is  engaged  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  there 
are  several  attending  to  buying,  selling  and  administering,  and  the 
latter  classes  receive  pay  that  frequently  is  several  times  that  of 
those  comprising  the  first  class.  To  be  sure,  there  are  numerous 
instances  where  the  office  employees  have  gone  beyond  their  ranks 
and  have  risen  to  the  highest  positions,  but  this  has  not  been  ac- 
complished as  the  result  of  their  commercial  education.  The 
school  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  develop  the  initiative  necessary 
in  those  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  ashmen  of  affairs.  What 
it  has  done  is  to  discover  rather  than  to  develop.  It  has  conducted 
an  elimination  test — and  that  function  should  never  be  discon- 
tinued— in  which  it  was  possible  to  discern  those  that  possessed 
the  qualities  desired  in  business  assistants.  Large  numbers,  lack- 
ing in  patience,  perseverance,  and  the  proper  mental  and  physical 
attributes,  in  addition  to  masses  of  undesirables  have  been  segre- 
gated at  school,  or  so  classified  that  an  important  service  is  ren- 
dered to  the  prospective  employer  who  seeks  the  aid  of  the  school 
in  securing  people  of  a  definite  sort.  Many  concerns,  wearied  in 
attempting  to  secure  the  right  young  people  to  fill  vacancies,  or 
to  meet  the  business  growth,  and  realizing  that  the  period  of  em- 
ployment of  an  incompetent  is  a  serious  waste,  have  showoi  their 
confidence  in  schools  by  leaving  a  standing  request  that  they  be 
notified  when  persons  who  possess  certain  immanent  qualities  are 
ready  for  work. 

The  present  average  age  of  those  completing  the  commercial 
courses  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  generation  back.  The  shifting 
of  population  from  country  to  city  has  changed  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  pupils.  Those  now  undertaking  the  commercial  work 
have  a  greater  variety  of  book  learning  than  ever,  but  it  is  an 
undeveloped  and  undigested  mass.  The  large  variety  of  subjects 
undertaken  in  the  elementary  schools  has  given  little  opportunity 
for  thoroughness  anywhere.  The  crowding  of  the  pupils  during 
the  years  of  the  grammar  school,  with  the  vacations  devoted  to 
seeking  pleasure  and  diversion,  has  not  tended  to  develop  thinkers. 
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The  freedom  from  protracted  mental  and  physical  effort  has  left 
them  unwilling  to  accept  study  or  employment,  which,  irksome 
at  the  beginning,  may  be  fraught  with  great  possibilities.  A  home 
life,  in  which  modern  conveniences  have  even  banished  the  old 
valuable  duty  of  doing  chores;  in  which  the  few  little  rooms  pro- 
vide no  space  for  a  pupil's  desk,  much  less  than  the  place  for  a 
bench  where  sawing,  cutting  and  pounding  may  bring  an  element 
of  manual  dexterity;  in  which  there  is  no  spot  of  ground  that 
would  afford  a  potato  patch,  the  crop  of  which  would  contribute 
to  the  food  of  the  family,  or  perhaps  to  the  savings  of  the  youth- 
ful gardener,  thereby  creating  a  fund  that  may  make  possible  a 
higher  education  or  provide  a  cash  capital  that  may  be  employed 
in  an  independent  undertaking — such  a  home  life  has  not  added 
to  the  business  requirements  of  reliability,  responsibility,  adapt- 
ibility  and  providence.  The  home  and  the  school  have  combined 
ill  suppressing  rather  than  in  developing  initiative,  and  with  it 
all  has  come  a  weakness  in  discipline  that  brings  hard  bumps  and 
frequent  loss  of  employment  when  the  child  goes  to  work.  I  fear 
this  may  sound  like  a  song  of  pessimism,  but  it  is  meant  as  a 
recital  of  realization,  and  we  might  have  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged if  we  did  not  see  the  symbol  of  hope  in  the  school  itself. 

In  a  decade  there  have  been  sporadic  attempts  to  adjust  the 
school  to  the  demands  of  business  as  far  as  the  caliber  of  the  pu- 
pils would  make  feasible,  and  the  result  has  been  the  institution, 
of  high  schools  of  commerce  in  half  a  dozen  cities.  Realizing 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  her  successfully  progressive  and 
aggressive  type  of  commercial  education,  the  high  schools  of 
commerce  of  America  have  copied  more  or  less  closely  the  Ger- 
man schools  of  that  kind.  Instead  of  appending  certain  techni- 
cal subjects  to  the  general  or  English  courses  in  the  high  schools, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  direct  every  study  and  activity  toward 
fitting  young  people  to  engage  in  other  departments  of  business 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  office  clerical. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  proposed  the  outline  of  studies  for  these 
schools,  and  the  privilege  also  of  having  an  opinion  is  what  per- 
mits me  to  present  this  paper.  There  is  also  a  wide  variation  in 
the  school  hours.  Cleveland  conducts  its  school  in  four  terms  per 
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year  of  twelve  weeks  each,  one  week  of  vacation  following  each 
term.  The  course  of  study  may  be  completed  in  four  years  of  three 
terms  or  in  three  years  of  four  terms.  The  school  day  begins  at  8.30 
and  closes  at  3.30  and  allows  for  nine  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each  daily  session. 

The  courses  of  study  for  these  schools  should  provide  a  very 
strong  training  in  English.  On  the  average  plan  of  six  recita- 
tions per  day,  for  four  years  of  forty  weeks,  English  should  have 
not  fewer  than  four  recitations  per  week  through  the  entire  course, 
and  throughout  the  course  attention  should  be  given  to  spoken 
language.  During  the  daily  recitation  two  minute  to  five  minute 
talks  by  three  or  four  pupils  on  topics  of  business  and  general 
interest  may  be  given.  Trade  magazines,  consul  reports,  etc., 
provide  splendid  matter,  and  the  daily  papers  are  valuable  in 
giving  current  material.  I  recently  visited  a  class  composed  of 
pupils  below  the  average  of  that  school  in  degree  of  intelligence. 
The  serious  endeavor  of  these  boys  to  throw  off  the  idiom  of  the 
streets,  and  their  apparent  desire  to  really  improve  their  language, 
coupled  with  the  interesting  range  of  their  outside  and  self  se- 
lected readings,  was  most  encouraging. 

Since  salesmanship  is  so  very  important  a  part  of  a  business 
man's  efforts,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  in  prepared  and  extem- 
poraneous argument.  He  should  also  be  given  voice  culture,  not 
such  as  a  singer  or  public  orator  would  require,  but  such  as  will 
develop  a  pleasant,  yet  convincing  voice  at  short  range. 

I  fail  to  see  sufficient  advantage  in  the  study  of  French  or 
German  to  accord  them  the  place  they  usually  occupy.  Fre- 
quently they  are  embodied  in  commercial  courses  because  it  is 
believed  that  any  j)upil  who  has  not  studied  at  least  one  of  these 
modern  languages,  is  too  uncultured  for  good  citizenship.  Again, 
through  fear  of  German  trade  rivalry,  it  is  believed,  if  we  would, 
compete  successfully,  we  must  know  the  language  of  the  German. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little  opportunity  for  our  commerce  in 
Germany,  and  wherever  else  we  meet  the  German  in  trade  we  find 
him  using  English  or  Spanish.  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Kothwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  is  an  exporter  of 
consequence,  states  that  in  the  future  the  overflow  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States  must  be  toward  the  south  and  the  far  east. 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  South  America  and  of  the  Phillipines, 
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and  English  is  superior  to  French  or  German  in  dealings  with 
China  or  Japan.  The  majority  of  pupils  cannot  use  French  or 
German  to  any  marked  advantage  after  four  years  of  study  and 
they,  therefore,  seem  to  get  no  commensurate  return  for  the  time 
given  to  those  languages.  I  would  then  require  Spanish,  with 
a  later  exception,  and  give  it  four  periods  through  three  and  one- 
half  years. 

Recently  a  close  student  of  the  educational  field  of  business 
told  me  that  we  have  had  the  iron  and  steel  age,  that  we  are  now  in 
the  electric  age,  and  that  we  would  soon  come  to  the  chemical 
age.  Science  is  producing  economies,  and  discovering  latent 
wealth  in  a  way  that  has  already  revolutionized  certain  indus- 
tries. We  have  long  contended  that  a  business  man  should  know 
considerable  about  law,  not  that  it  would  enable  him  to  conduct  his 
own  legal  affairs,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  when  he  was  mthin 
his  rights  and  of  when  he  should  employ  an  attorney  were  essential 
to  him.  In  a  similar  way  the  study  of  chemistry  is  of  pronounced 
value  to  him.  While  a  long  concentrated  scientific  course  is  re- 
quired to  make  one  a  capable  consulting  chemist,  the  high  school 
should  train  the  student  by  laboratory  work  in  skill  of  eye  and 
hand,  in  familiarity  with  certain  fundamental  industrial  and 
<3ommercial  processes,  and  give  him  some  practice  in  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning.  The  class  work  should  give  him  fundamental 
theory,  a  certain  amount  of  information  and  the  valuable  daily 
experience  of  being  assigned  a  clear-cut  lesson  on  specific  facts. 

Commercial  art  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
training  of  the  eye  for  harmony  in  design  and  in  color  is  not  ac- 
quired in  a  short  time,  yet  is  indispensable  in  many  lines  of  trade 
and  certainly  valuable  in  all.  Again  the  aim  is  not  to  produce 
art,  but  to  cultivate  that  taste  in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  noto- 
riously deficient,  and  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  seek 
abroad  many  of  the  high-grade  fabrics  and  articles  of  trade.  Some 
phase  of  art,  always  bent  toward  commercial  possibilities,  should 
be  studied  during  the  entire  course. 

Mathematics  beyond  arithmetic  can  be  dispensed  with,  but 
the  arithmetic  should  be  thoroughly  taught.  In  the  freshman 
year,  two  periods  would  suffice  for  rapid  calculations — omitting 
most  "short  cuts" — and  for  mental  arithmetic.  If,  however,  high 
gi'ade  results  were  not  attained,   the  work  should  be  continued 
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into  the  sophomore  year,  in  which  three  periods  could  be  devoted 
to  the  heavier  part  of  commercial  arithmetic. 

In  the  technical  subjects,  good  penmanship  should  be  secured. 
^J'hree  periods  for  the  first  half  of  the  freshman  year,  the  remain- 
der given  to  business  forms,  including  business  knowledge  and 
practice,  during  which  the  penmanship  is  given  careful  attention, 
and  two  periods  of  penmanship  in  the  second  year  should  meet  the 
requirements.  More  or  less  time  may  be  necessary  to  the  quality 
of  the  writing  of  grammar  schools. 

Four  periods  of  bookkeeping  during  the  second  and  the  third 
years  are  required,  with  a  like  number  optional  in  the  senior  year 
for  those  who  want  to  specialize  on  this  work,  at  which  time  ele- 
mentary auditing  and  accounting  may  be  given. 

I  fail  to  see  where  shorthand  is  worth  the  learning  by  most  boys. 
If  not  to  be  used  as  a  distinct  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  the 
time  devoted  to  it  is  a  waste.  Its  disciplinary  value  is  problem- 
atical, and  it  is  worthless  except  when  thoroughly  learned,  and 
then  a  sudden  call  on  it  after  a  few  months  non-use  will  find  it 
useless.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  regarding  its  use 
by  girls,  whom  I  believe  are  more  inclined  to  adopt  its  use  as 
their  vocation. 

When  it  is  to  be  studied,  shorthand  should  be  begun  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  It  should  be  continued  through  the  course  with  four  or 
five  periods.  When  the  pupil  enters  school  he  is  hardly  capable 
of  knowing  whether  he' has  the  making  of  a  successful  stenographer 
and  if  left  to  himself  he  is  apt  to  select  shorthand  and  perhaps 
regret  it  after  he  has  wasted  considerable  time.  By  the  middle  of 
the  first  year  he  should  decide,  and  if  in  its  favor,  then  complete 
the  year  with  three  periods  of  typewriting.  Should  this  then  prove 
irksome,  the  change  from  stenography  may  be  made  and  still 
the  pupil  will  have  made  good  use  of  the  time  in  typewriting 
practice.  Every  one  in  a  business  concern  has  occasional  use  for 
the  machine,  and  many  who  do  not  take  dictation  or  who  do  not 
write  letters  are  frequently  called  upon  to  do  typing.  For  others 
than  stenographers,  one  period  per  week  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years  suffices  for  learning  billing,  making  statements  and  re- 
ports, and  tabulating.  I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  undertake  the 
touch  method  with  these  pupils,  though  I  firmly  advocate  its  use 
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by  those  taking  stenography.  For  those  who  do  not  study  sten- 
ography, Spanish  should  be  selected. 

During  the  first  year,  the  elements  of  commercial  law  should 
be  taught,  and  in  one  period  per  week  of  well  planned  work,  suffi- 
cient can  be  done  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  many  calls  that  come 
in  the  bookkeeping  lessons  for  a  knowledge  of  contracts,  commer- 
cial paper,  etc.  During  the  fourth  year,  j)rovisiou  is  made  for 
an  extended  study  of  these  topics. 

A  course  of  study  that  will  bring  the  best  results  is  one  in  which 
a  pupil  cannot  find  enough  soft  spots  where  he  may  rest  all 
through,  and  still  graduate.  Such  a  pupil  receives  an  injury 
and  works  an  injustice  to  the  hard  working  and  thorough  fellow 
pupils,  and  the  measure  of  his  inefficiency  is  an  imposition  on 
the  tax-payer.  Up  to  the  fourth  year,  I  would  provide  no  place 
for  elections  excepting  between  phonography  and  Spanish,  but 
1  would  offer  additional  opportunities  for  the  brightest  and  most 
industrious  pupils. 

In  this  connection,  to  my  mind,  a  course  of  study  for  the  modem 
high  school  of  commerce  is  not  complete  until  ample  provision  is 
made  for  addresses  and  instruction  by  business  men  and  special- 
ists in  particular  lines.  Part  time  employment  for  pupils  during 
their  attendance  at  school,  seems  to  me  a  most  important  part  of 
education,  but  this  must  be  left  for  individual  schools  to  work 
out  according  to  the  circumstances.  I  believe  some  scheme  for  a 
five  year  course  would  be  good,  in  which  half  the  day  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  could  be  spent  at  school  and  the  other  half 
spent  at  work.  It  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange  a 
program  so  one  group  could  work  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
group  could  work  in  the  afternoon.  For  instance,  two  well 
selected  boys  could,  by  alternating,  do  one  unit  of  full  time  work. 
This  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  employer  than  to 
have  the  boys  spend  the  closing  hours  of  the  school  days  and  all 
of  the  business  days  on  which  there  was  no  school,  and  a  variety 
of  employment  could  be  undertaken  that  would  be  impossible 
under  other  plans. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  choose  to  spend  four  years  in  high 
school.  Some  have  a  liking  for  the  clerical  studies  and  intend  to 
use  them  as  their  vocation.  Others  are  obliged  to  become  earners 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  the  public  will  not  proyide  them  the 
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kind  of  education  they  want,  they  will  attend  a  private  school 
or  quit  school  altogether.  The  latter  is  a  serious  economic  loss 
to  the  community,  while  the  former  means  bearing  the  burden  of 
a  double  school  tax. 

As  an  indication  of  the  awakening  of  cities  to  the  reasonable 
demands  for  this  kind  of  education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  recently 
opened  a  high  school  of  commerce  offering  three  courses,  one  of 
which,  a  ''Short  Clerical  Course — leading  to  a  certificate,"  re- 
quires two  years,  and  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  technical  sub- 
jects. Boston  has  planned  a  Central  Clerical  high  school  course. 
I'he  studies  are  to  be  mainly  technical  and,  since  the  pupils  have 
had  opportunity  to  study  these  su])jects  in  their  two  years  at  high 
school,  the  new  school,  for  the  most  part,  will  serve  as  a  finishing 
school.  The  hours  of  session  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  long  day  of  the  business  ofiice,  and  will  continue  till 
five  o'clock.  Pupils  are  to  be  allowed  to  make  such  advancement 
as  they  individually  can,  and  a  "certificate  be  granted  at  any 
time  that  the  subject  is  satisfactorily  completed." 

The  following  course  of  study  is  somewhat  after  the  outline 
I  have  endeavored  to  present. 

First  Year. 

English  4     Spanish  or  Typewriting  3 

Modern  History  introduced  ")         4 

by  brief  course  in  An-  > 

cient  History  ) 

Pemmanship  1st  half  3  ^ 

Business  Forms  and  Practice 

second  half 
Physical  Geography  1st  half  )        . 
Coramer.  Geography  2nd  half  ) 
Eapid  Calculation  with  1       ^ 

Mental  Arithmetic  ) 

Drawing  2 

Elements  of  Law  1    Twenty  periods  for  first  half  year; 

—  twenty-three  for  second  half. 

20 

Second  Year. 

English  4 

Spanish  or  Stenography  4 

U.  S.  History  2 
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Bookkeeping,  sole  proprietor- 
ship and  partnership  4 
Pemmanship  2 
Elements  of  Physics  2 
Commercial  Arithmetic  3 
Drawing  and  Art  Study  2 

23 
Third  Year. 

English  4 

Spanish  or  Stenography  4 

History  or  Commerce  2 

Bookkeeping  combined  with  }        - 
Office  Practice,  Corps.      ^ 

Elements  of  Chemistry, — 
Eecitations,  3 — Labora- 
tory, 2 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Com- 
mercial Design  2 

Typewriting  1 

Voice  Culture  1 

23 
Fourth  Year. 

Commercial  English,  Adver- 
tising, Salesmanship, 
Correspondence 

Spanish  or  Stenography*  4 

Economics,  Finance,  Banking  )       p. 
Business  Organization      j 

Advanced  Bookkeeeping,  in- 
troduction to  Auditing 
and  Accounting,  or,  Com- 
mercial Applications  of 
Chemistry  3 

Civil  Government  1st  half     )        . 

Commercial  Law  2nd  half      ) 

Commercial  Art  2 

Typewriting  1 

Voice  Culture  1 

24 

♦Stenographic    pupils   omit   English 
and  have  typewriting  extra.  4  periods. 


College  Stagecraft 

FRANK  K.  ARNOLD,  PROFESSOR  OF  LANGUAGE,  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  LOGAN,  UTAH 

♦jiimiiitiuniiiimiiHit^jjj]]s;j-  j^  ^.^s  recently  announced  in  one  of  our 
1    Y  w  w    I    western  state  colleges  that  the  college  play  for  the 

!%A/     g    year  was  to  be  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  and  that 
'  ^       I    the  instructor  was  ready  to  make  appointments  with. 

^j,„„ iDiiniiiiiiiit^   any  students  who  desired  to  enter  into  a  competi- 

I  I    tion  for  a  part,  about  ten  to  fifteen  students  pre- 

i  I    sented  themselves  as  candidates  for  each  part.  This 

fiiHiiiuiinamniiiniic^  indicated  that  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  stu- 
dents in  the  college  eager  for  training  in  dramatic  work.  Whether 
they  wanted  it  for  love  of  the  art  or  because  it  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  distinguish  themselves  before  college  circles,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  so  many  were  willing  to 
devote  much  of  their  leisure  to  the  drudgery  of  rehearsals  in  order 
to  get  the  training,  and  that  only  eight  got  it.  Of  course  they 
could  all  enter  the  elective  courses  in  public  speaking,  but  there 
they  would  never  get  the  ease  of  manner,  the  spirit  of  dramatic 
solidarity  and  the  varied  experience  that  are  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  actor  and  valuable  qualities  for  anyone  to  possess. 

Since  there  is  this  widespread  desire  among  college  students 
to  get  practical  work  on  the  stage,  why  should  not  each  English 
department  give  elective  or  required  credit  courses  in  what  one 
might  broadly  term  stagecraft,  in  which  each  student  would  be 
required  to  learn  and  play  at  least  ten  different  parts  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  In  this  way  the  college  would  always  have  a  dramatic 
stock  company  with  an  established  repertory  of  plays  at  its  ser- 
vice, ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  put  on  a  play  to  amuse  or 
edify  visiting  trustees  or  benefactors  or  to  raise  funds  for  books 
and  pictures,  though  of  course  the  main  work  of  the  course  would 
bo  done  in  weekly  or  semi-weekly  free  performances  given  purely 
as  acting  opportunities  for  the  students  who  are  working  for 
credit  in  the  course.  These  would  have  the  same  place  in  the 
course  that  musical  recitals  do  in  a  college  music  department.  In 
such  a  course  rehearsals  would  take  the  place  of  recitations;  in- 
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dividual  coaching,  that  of  private  consultation,  and  the  final 
performances  that  of  examinations.  With  this,  of  course,  should 
go  lectures  on  dramatic  art,  especially  on  famous  actors  and  their 
methods  of  interpreting  well  known  parts,  on  racial  temperament 
and  personality  in  acting;  showing  how  the  Latin  races  act  by 
instinct,  sometimes  superbly,  sometimes  poorly,  never  twice  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  how  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  careful  thought,  diagram  and  plan  a  part  in  one  way,  learn 
it,  and  never  depart  from  that  straight  and  narrow  road.  They 
should  constantly  be  cited  as  an  example  of  how  art  may  count 
for  all;  instinct  and  inspiration,  nothing;  making  them  always 
acceptable  players  but  never  great,  whereas  their  Latin  neighbors 
are  usually  acceptable  and  often  great.  Above  all,  the  student 
should  have  enough  familiarity  with  literature  to  understand 
a  play  thoroughly  and  if  he  has  a  classic,  well  known  part,  should 
be  told  how  it  has  been  played  and  should  be  encouraged  to  insert 
the  individual  note.  If  he  has  a  new  part  let  him  decide  whether 
it  is  a  role  d  la  Southern,  Drew  or  Irving  and  decide  how  the  best 
actors  he  knows  would  play  it.  Then  put  with  that  his  own  ideas 
and  go  ahead.  A  course  thus  intimately  related  to  literature  and 
life  cannot  fail  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  student. 

To  connect  such  work  most  closely  with  the  purely  literary 
courses,  the  college  repertory  should  be  made  up  of  representative 
plays  of  the  different  epochs  of  English  literature,  beginning 
with  one  of  such  early  dramatic  forms  as  Everyman,  Nice  Wanton, 
Gammer  Gurton's  l^eedle,  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  or  the  Four  PP,  and  then  taking  perhaps  Marlowe's  Faust 
and  one  or  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  These  might  be  followed 
by  Ben  Johnson's  Alchemist,  Milton's  Comus,  and  some  of  the 
plays  of  Congreve,  and  then  finish  the  course  with  some  of  the 
comparatively  modern  plays  of  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Bulwer 
Lytton  and  Charles  Reade.  If  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  various 
plays,  their  authors,  and  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  drama 
could  be  connected  with  these  performances  an  ideal  combination 
of  the  stage  and  literature  would  be  attained,  only  less  admirable 
in  degree  than  the  lectures  and  plays  which  are  given  every 
Thursday  afternoon  through  the  season  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris. 
French  dramatic  literature  being  so  much  richer  than  English, 
only  one   dramatic  period  is  taken  up  during  a  season  at  the 
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Odeon  and  the  lectures  are  given  by  leading  critics,  writers  and 
professors  of  the  city.  The  writer  once  had  the  pleasure  of  fol- 
lowing the  plays  and  lectures  when  the  period  taken  up  was  from 
riorian  to  Scribe  and  many  were  the  delightful  dramatic  tidbits 
that  were  served  to  him  from  what  is  usually  considered  a  barren 
and  unimportant  corner  of  French  dramatic  literature.  Such  a 
course  besides  giving  training  in  acting  and  literature  to  the  stu- 
dents of  an  American  college  or  university,  could  be  rendered  an 
admirable  form  of  university  extension  for  it  could  easily  be 
made  open  to  the  public  who  w^ould  thus  get  a  complete  survey 
of  the  development  of  the  English  drama. 

If,  however,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  give  such  a  marked 
literary  flavor  to  the  stagecraft  courses  and  the  object  to  be  gained 
is  merely  varied  experience  in  acting,  it  is  better  to  confine  the 
work  to  modern  plays.  The  farces  of  Howells  or  Bangs  would 
be  excellent  to  start  with.  Others  equally  good  are  Charley's 
Aunt,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  Xathan  Hale,  The  Girl  With  the 
Green  Eyes,  Shore  Acres,  and  the  Liars.  Excellent  material 
could  also  be  found  in  the  Temperance  Town  and  Texas  Steer 
by  Hoyt,  in  Esmeralda  and  the  Secret  Service  by  Gillette  and  the 
County  Chairman  and  College  Widow  by  George  Ade.  These 
are  all  plays  which  carry  themselves  by  their  clever  lines  and 
situations.  They  contain  a  great  many  small  parts,  do  not  require 
histrionic  ability  of  a  high  order,  in  short,  they  form  the  class  of 
plays  in  which  the  often  mediocre  talents  of  the  members  of  a 
stock  company  are  most  acceptable  and  therefore  are  most  suitable 
for  beginners  in  the  art  of  acting  whether  in  college  or  in  real 
life. 

The  second  year's  work  may  be  made  more  ambitious.  The 
repertory  should  include  selections  from  some  of  the  following 
works:  the  plays  of  Pinero  and  Jones,  the  better  known  English 
classics,  the  poetical  tragedies  of  Stephen  Phillips,  Percy  Mac- 
kaye's  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  If  I  Were  King,  Quality  Street  and 
translations  of  famous  plays  such  as  Antigone  and  the  Persians. 
The  choice  of  plays  would  depend  naturally  on  the  instructor  and 
the  class  of  students.  Mature  students  in  sociology  would  enjoy 
acting  such  a  play  as  Shaw's  Major  Barbara;  others,  devoted  to 
ethics  and  psychology,  Ibsen's  Ghosts  or  the  Doll's  House. 

Though  the  stage  work  should  ahvays  be  in  the  charge  of  one 
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or  more  special  instructors,  it  should  still  remain  an  integral  part 
of  the  English  department.  In  no  other  way  are  the  courses  likely 
to  have  the  dignity  and  scholarship  requisite  for  degree  work. 
The  majority  of  instructors  in  public  speaking  and  acting  are 
masters  of  their  trade  on  the  technical  side,  but  being  rarely  col- 
lege men  or  women  they  are  apt  to  lack  that  requisite  background 
of  general  knowledge  without  which  no  special  teacher  can  do 
the  best  work,  for  the  narrow  specialist  is  the  bane  of  the  modern 
college.  The  head  of  the  English  department  and  his  assistants 
should  ever  be  ready  to  act  as  a  body  of  supervisors  and  coun- 
selors in  the  selection  of  plays  and  in  the  keeping  of  the  dramatic 
work  in  touch  with  the  other  English  courses.  Moreover,  these 
dramatic  performances  will  give  endless  subjects  for  theme  work. 
Written  criticisms  of  the  plays  and  the  way  they  are  acted  should 
be  required  of  all  students  and  many  will  not  be  able  to  take  a 
year  or  two  of  dramatic  work  without  feeling  the  creative  impulse 
and  attempting  to  write  plays  of  their  own.  Either  they  will  want 
to  put  into  dramatic  form  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  history  courses 
they  are  taking,  or  the  French,  German  and  Spanish  plays  of  their 
modern  language  courses  will  tempt  them  to  adaptations  or  force- 
ful translations,  or,  best  of  all,  the  dramatic  sense  will  be  so  keenly 
developed  and  stirred  within  them  that  they  will  produce  strictly 
original  plays  based  on  the  life  about  them  or  the  promptings  of 
their  own  imagination.  Such  dramatic  compositions  should  of 
course  play  an  important  part  in  the  student's  theme  work  and 
here  again  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  super- 
vision and  criticism  of  the  work  by  instructors  other  than  the 
teacher  of  oral  expression.  The  possibility  of  having  his  play 
performed  by  the  college  classes  is  a  keen  incentive  to  a  student 
to  do  his  best  and  the  supervision  of  such  work  would  be  a  wel- 
come relief  to  the  average  English  instructor  who  often  has  to  his 
credit,  too  many  brain-benumbing  years  of  correcting  long  and 
short  themes. 

Ideal  conditions  would  put  these  stagecraft  courses  into  the 
English  department  of  every  college,  but  there  are  certain  colleges, 
^vhich,  more  than  others,  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  give  such  in- 
structions. These  are  the  state  agricultural  colleges.  The  term 
agricultural  is  a  misnomer.     Such  institutions  were  founded  to 
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offer  industrial  training  with  a  college  education  to  young  men 
and  women  of  the  state,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
graduates  stand  for  the  first  quality  rather  than  the  second.  So 
far  the  industrial  side  has  been  represented  by  agricultural,  me- 
chanic arts,  commerce,  domestic  science,  forestry,  pharmacy  and 
library  courses,  but  the  field  is  much  larger  and  should  take  in 
such  subjects  as  music,  art,  architecture,  journalism  and  acting, 
which  are  perhaps  on  the  border  line  between  the  purely  industrial 
occupations  and  the  learned  professions  of  law,  medicine  and 
theology  that  the  larger  universities  are  supposed  to  look  after. 
Acting,  though  usually  characterized  as  an  art,  is  one  in  which 
training  and  education  have  counted  for  little  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  at  least  one  of  the  state  educational  institutions  to 
change  the  status  of  the  acting  profession  by  giving  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  state  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  art  while 
securing  at  the  same  time  a  good  education.  This  is  especially 
incumbent  on  the  state  as  we  have  as  yet  no  endowed  or  national 
theatre,  or  national  school  of  acting.  So  far  our  best  actors  have 
led  in  their  art,  thanks  to  their  natural  gifts,  to  their  instinctive 
divination  of  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  a  role  and  to 
training  acquired  by  long  experience.  Such  must  always  be  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  good  actor;  but,  besides  all  that,  there  is 
the  setting  of  a  broad  general  education  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  him  from  being  crude  and  narrow  off  the  stage  and  to  help 
him  give  finesse  and  distinction  to  his  work  in  a  thousand  little 
ways. 

How  many  actors  would  be  benefitted  by  a  course  in  general 
history  and  sociology,  if  only  in  understanding  better  the  temper- 
ament of  various  characters  whom  they  are  called  on  to  personify ! 
The  human  elements  of  a  part  are  international  but  the  fine  shad- 
ings are  distinctively  national.  Any  woman  can  love  and  hate 
ae.  violently  and  intensely  as  Zaza,  but  only  a  French  woman  can 
do  it  without  coarseness.  Without  the  support  of  general  culture 
no  actor  can  do  the  highest  work.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
play  writers.  Either  they  have  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  stage 
and  play  construction,  but  no  ability  to  write  good  English,  to 
recreate  an  epoch,  or  to  give  delicate  touches ;  or  else  they  are  lit- 
erary men  with  no  stage  experience.     One  wonders  what  success 
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the  Great  Divide  would  have  had,  if  it  liad  been  given  exactly  as 
Mr.  Moody  wrote  it,  without  the  revision  it  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  Miss  Anglin  and  Henry  Miller,  its  chief  interpreters. 
To  sum  up  then  briefly,  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  such  courses 
as  have  been  outlined  in  this  article,  we  find  that  all  students 
taking  them  would  gain  a  valuable  ease  of  manner,  a  thorough 
and  varied  training  in  oral  expression,  a  critical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  classical  and 
modern  drama.  But  besides  giving  an  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic love  for  one  of  the  fine  arts,  this  college  work  might  be  the 
means  of  forming  some  of  the  great  American  actors  and  play 
writers  of  the  future.  Here  some  students  might  find  their  first  love 
and  inspiration  for  the  stage  and  their  first  incentive  to  do  dra- 
matic work  of  the  highest  rank,  realizing  that  here  they  may  serve 
an  apprenticeship  in  that  dear  school  of  experience,  which  is 
necessary  to  turn  some  of  the  fools  of  the  present  into  the  great 
men  of  the  future. 
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^iiniiniiiiiaiiiiiii rfOME  time  ago  a  certain  magazine  which  contains 

I  I    contributions  from  those  interested  in  the  problems 

D  ^^  I  of  science  instruction  in  high  schools,  discussed 
I  ^^  I  the  position  and  character  of  the  biology  course. 
^iiiiniiniiiDniiniiiiiit^  ^^^  articles  were  written  by  practical  teachers  of 
I  I    biology  who  looked  upon  the  subject  rather  from 

I  I    the  point  of  view  of  their  own  special  science  than 

*^""""""°"""' '*   from  that  of  a  wide  educational  perspective.     As  a 

result,  lines  were  closely  drawn  between  one  set  of  men  who  pre- 
ferred to  teach  either  Botany  or  Zoology,  or  perhaps  both,  as  sep- 
arate and  distinct  sciences  and  another  group  of  men  who  pre- 
ferred to  teach  the  biological  sciences  as  a  single  course  in  which 
plant  life,  animal  life  and  human  activity  each  had  its  place.  In 
other  words  the  controversy  narrowed  itself  down  to  the  question 
whether  a  special  biological  science  was  to  be  taught  as  a  unit  in 
itself  or  whether  all  these  biological  sciences  were  to  find  their 
places  in  the  general  conception  of  life  activity.  The  question  is 
one  of  fundamental  educational  significance.  It  penetrates  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  not  only  the  teaching  of  every  science,  but 
also  every  part  of  the  high  school  program.  Shall  a  subject  be 
taught  as  an  isolated  unit,  the  emphasis  laid  on  a  limited  range  of 
facts  which  it  represents,  or  shall  it  be  taught  in  terms  of  general 
problems  having  a  wide  significance  and  a  general  value  ? 

Questions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  solved  by  a  comparison  between 
the  relative  values  of  the  facts  taught  by  stems  and  roots,  frogs 
and  grasshoppers,  nor,  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  utility  of  one  or 
another  of  the  sciences.  On  the  contrary,  the  test  which  shall 
in  the  end  decide  this,  as  well  as  other  questions  of  school  pro- 
grams, is  concerned  with  educational  values  rather  than  mere 
fact  values.  Most  boys  and  girls  have  a  comparatively  short  time 
to  spend  on  any  of  the  sciences.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
this  time  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  greatest  intrinsic 
results,  results  which  count  for  much,  educationally. 
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The  conimiinity  or  society  before  whose  court  of  appeal  educa- 
tional values  finally  reach  their  decision,  gives  little  heed  to  con- 
troversies of  this  character,  provided  they  do  not  effect  practically 
the  permanent  value  of  education.  The  world  at  large  would 
contend,  rightly  perhaps,  that  it  makes  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence to  the  average  pupil  whether  his  head  is  stored  with  the  Latin 
names  associated  with  animals  or  those  with  plants.  But  it  does 
make  a  vast  deal  of  difference  whether  the  pupil  has  gathered  in  the 
short  years  of  his  school  course  that  width  of  perspective  and 
breadth  of  understanding  which  enables  him  to  meet  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  the  environment  into  which  he  is  soon  to  be  thrown.  There 
is  the  ultimate  sanction  of  educational  work.  There  is  the  test  be- 
neath which  no  educational  pedantry  can  penetrate  and  there  is 
the  force  which  in  the  end  shall  determine  the  form  of  our  school 
programs. 

The  educational  value  of  a  subject  may  be  tested  by  two  different 
standards.  In  the  first  instance  a  subject  has  value  in  accordance 
with  the  power  which  it  may  develop.  This  is  a  general  expression 
and  the  literature  of  education  is  too  prone  to  accept  generalities. 
Yet  the  diversity  of  minds  is  so  great  and  the  variations  in  mental 
capacity  so  extreme,  that  one  must  appreciate  fully  that  it  is  power 
of  some  kind,  be  it  ability  to  make  the  best  horseshoe  or  preach  the 
best  sermon,  which  must  gauge  educational  values.  Mental  power 
is  perhaps  an  overworked  phrase,  yet  it  conveys,  as  no  other  simple 
expression  does,  the  practical  ideal  of  a  working  educational  sys- 
tem. It  involves  the  ability  to  do  some  practical  vital  work;  the 
ability  to  meet  an  environment  the  better  which  may  test  to  the 
uttermost  moral  integrity  and  physical  strength.  These  are  the 
things  that  are  represented  in  power  and  these  are  the  things  that 
any  form  of  education  must  cultivate. 

Besides  mental  power,  w^hich  concerns  itself  with  the  individ- 
ual's development,  there  is  another  standard,  one  associated  with 
social  values.  The  world  into  which  the  boy  or  girl  is  thrown  is 
a  world  pulsing  with  life,  throbbing  with  the  deep  realities  which 
give  experience  its  value.  Science  can  best  teach  these  values 
objectively.  Literature  can  perhaps  express  life  in  a  more  vital 
mould  than  science,  but  yet  science,  in  order  that  it  shall  have 
meaning,  must  likewise  touch  shoulders  with  life.  Science  is  not 
pedantry;  science  is  not  mere  facts;  its  vital  germ  is  something 
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which  transcends  an  empirical  expression,  for  when  all  is  said, 
the  fact  is  nothing  but  the  dead  husk  of  an  experience  in  which 
the  vital  germ  is  lost. 

Remembering  then  that  education  is  to  be  gauged  by  its  ability 
to  cultivate  mental  power  on  the  one  hand  and  the  closeness  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  with  human  life  on  the  other,  there  are 
certain  standards  by  which  we  may  test  the  problem  at  issue. 
Again,  it  must  be  reiterated  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  fact 
value,  for  facts  have  their  value  only  in  life.  The  question 
whether  there  shall  be  a  single  biological  science  intensively  taught 
or  several  of  them  harmonized  into  a  single  course  depends  upon 
which  program  contributes  the  greater  to  mental  power  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  life  values  on  the  other.  One  grants  that  keenness 
of  observation  has  educational  value,  but  one  questions  if  keenness 
of  observation  cannot  be  obtained  as  readily  by  observing  many 
diverse  forms,  even  though  the  detail  is  not  required,  as  one  can 
from  the  examination  of  many  facts.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  student 
who  has  examined  beans,  roots  and  flowers,  together  with  sea- 
anemones,  earth-worms  and  frogs,  has  had  that  power  of  obser- 
vation cultivated  just  as  much  as  if  his  whole  time  were  spent 
entirely  on  either  botanical  or  zoological  material?  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  course  in  general  biology  usually  begins 
with  exercises  in  physiological  chemistry  and  that  it  has  in  con- 
nection vidth  botany  and  zoology,  some  experimental  work  in  con- 
nection with  digestion  and  circulation,  does  it  not  seem  that  the 
wider  range  of  material  cultivates  the  better  this  power  of  obser- 
vation which  those  contending  for  the  single  science  believe  so 
valuable ?  Again,  the  ability  to  compare,  to  note  differences  and 
similarities,  is  certainly  better  trained  if  the  material  with  which 
the  student  has  to  deal  is  selected  from  as  wide  a  range  as  possible. 
He  has  his  attention  more  closely  directed  toward  vital  essentials ; 
he  sees  his  facts  from  a  broader  perspective  and  therefore  gains 
an  extensive  range  even  though  he  loses  intension.  Lastly,  it  must 
be  strongly  urged  that  ability  to  generalize  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable results  of  scientific  training.  Our  ordinary  life  activities 
require  us  to  generalize  constantly,  but  the  student  of  science  has 
learned  the  flavor  of  scientific  inductions  so  that  his  conclusions  are 
tempered  by  due  appreciation  of  empirical  fact.  Few  students 
who  study  biology  are  to  become  scientists.     One  in  a  thousand 
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is  to  become  a  biologist.  But  the  ability  to  draw  general  con- 
clusions regarding  the  physiological  activities  of  organisms  or  the 
little  we  know  about  inheritance  is  of  service  to  every  one  of  them, 
not  because  the  generalisations  themselves  are  so  significant,  but  the 
spirit  of  scientific  induction  is  something  of  permanent  value  in 
their  mental  equipment. 

Experience  can  be  interpreted  either  discreetly  as  a  collection 
of  units  or  continuously  in  terms  of  law.  The  one  sees  a  plurality 
in  a  unity  and  the  other  a  unity  in  a  plurality.  The  former  is 
natural  for  us,  the  latter  is  acquired.  Many  observed  armadillos 
before  the  days  of  Darwin;  many  bred  peas  before  the  time  of 
Mendel ;  but  it  was  the  genius  of  these  two  men,  able  to  interpret 
separate  experiences  in  terms  of  some  principal  of  uniformity, 
which  has  given  their  observations  their  value.  Many  teachers  of 
biology  are  merely  morphologists,  chained  slavishly  to  their  micro- 
tomes or  oculars,  and  this  spirit,  unfortunately,  has  permeated 
the  high  school  course  in  biology  where  freedom  and  extension  are 
the  things  of  value,  not  narrowness  and  intension. 

The  second  standard  which  may  be  employed  in  determining 
the  relative  value  of  the  single  intensive  study  of  a  single  subject 
or  the  broader  general  study  of  biology  is  that  of  the  connection 
with  life.  This  is  an  ideal,  unfortunately,  too  seldom  emphasized 
in  determining  educational  merit.  We  have  passed  the  days 
of  dull  formalism  in  education.  We  are  approaching  the  days 
when  educational  forms  shall  be  infused  with  the  life  drawn 
from  the  broad  currents  of  social  activity.  Then  only,  can  edu- 
cation meet  the  demand  which  society  has  put  upon  it.  Then 
alone  can  it  vindicate  its  high  mission  by  working  with,  rather 
than  against  the  social  pulse.  The  general  course  in  biology  is 
a  general  course  in  life  viewed  objectively ;  botany  is  there ;  zoology 
is  there;  physiological  chemistry;  ecology;  the  known  principles 
of  inheritance ;  theories  of  evolution ;  social  values  and  the  ethical 
values  which  society  but  dimly  recognizes.  All  these  find  their 
places,  because  somehow,  somewhere  they  bear  their  fruit  in  the 
broader  fields  of  life  activity.  Botany  is  not  mere  plant  analysis; 
zoology  is  not  mere  comparative  morphology ;  nor  even  is  physiol- 
ogy merely  a  study  of  the  moral  degeneracy  due  to  alcohol.  These 
phases  of  the  study  have  their  places,  but  to  be  properly  under- 
stood they  must  be  seen  in  the  broader  perspective.     For  that 
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reason  the  flower  can  be  taught,  as  the  structural  response  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  group  of  plants,  to  an  environment.  Studies 
in  comparative  morphology  can  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  a  broad 
evolutionary  background  and  the  studies  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
can  be  based  on  physiology  and  made  to  throw  light  on  the  social 
problems,  and  all  this  with  a  consciousness  that  it  is  life  that  is 
being  studied,  and  not  merely  its  objective  facts. 

Briefly  then,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  demand  which 
many  are  making  for  a  broad  course  in  biology,  taught  by  a  man 
fully  conscious  of  its  vital  significance,  has  a  permanent  value. 
It  has  been  contended  that  in  many  schools  the  one  course  in 
biology  was  given  up  years  ago  and  the  single  course  in  botany 
and  zoology  substituted  in  its  stead,  and  therefore  the  single 
course  in  biology  represents  a  lower  and  therefore  less  desirable 
plan.  But  the  biology  which  is  merely  a  smattering  of  botany 
and  zoology  imperfectly  synthesized,  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  a  course  in  biology  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  teaching 
of  the  majority  of  students — not  necessarily  the  few  that  go  to 
college — a  few  of  the  general  principles  of  that  life  which  they 
see  about  them  and  which  they  themselves  partially  express.  If 
this  is  done,  then  all  the  pressing  social  demands  will  be  met  by 
a  science  worthy  of  its  position. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  present 
writer  wishes  to  advocate  the  superficial  study  of  biology,  that 
the  purposes  for  which  nature  study  stand  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  made  paramount  in  the  high  school  course. 
!N'othing  is  further  from  the  point.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  much  of  the  twaddle  that  goes  under  the  term  of  nature  study 
is  as  pernicious  to  the  training,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
of  the  students  as  it  is  disorganizing  to  its  general  attitude  towards 
school  studies.  There  have,  unfortunately,  crept  into  educational 
theory,  during  the  last  few  years,  many  of  the  ideas  which  are 
now  dominant  in  kindergarten "  work.  The  teaching  throughout 
the  school  course  should  be  made  as  enjoyable  as  possible  and  the 
irksomeness  and  labor  incident  upon  the  acquisition  of  stem  facts 
should  be  softened  as  much  as  possible  by  all  that  may  lend 
superficial  interest  to  the  student.  We  have  witnessed  in  science 
such  ridiculous  experiments  as  the  study  of  the  twentieth  century 
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limited  as  a  foundation  of  a  course  in  physics,  or  botany  is  taught 
by  a  visit  to  a  saw-mill  or  pulp  factory. 

All  educational  truths  are  subject  to  aversion.  The  history  of 
education  has  been  largely  the  accommodation  of  many  half  truths 
to  a  closely  organized  whole.  They  who  have  sounded  the  notes  of 
the  new  education  have  served  as  well  to  stimulate  others  who 
have  perverted  the  aphorism  "Teach  Life"  into  absurdity.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  permit  students  to  follow  the  paths  of  the  least 
resistance  and  the  paths  of  the  least  resistance  are  usually  those 
phases  of  a  subject  having  the  least  educational  value.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  thing  to  adopt  the  superficial  form.  In  the  effort 
to  pass  beyond  the  lifeless  and  pedantic  science  teachings  of  a 
decade  or  two  ago  there  are  some  who  would  introduce  the  sand 
pile  and  colored  papers  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  science  teach- 
ing of  the  high  school. 

When  all  is  said  the  permanent  truth  remains  that  biological 
teaching  must  go  back  to  certain  empirical  facts;  that  morph- 
ology within  limits  is  an  absolutely  necessary  basis  for  the  under- 
standing of  organic  forms,  but  this  is  not  because  the  facts  of 
morphology  have  a  permanent  value  in  themselves,  but  because 
in  the  great  law  of  adjustment  structural  forms  have  come  to 
express  in  their  own  way  the  fundamental  principles  of  an  organic 
life.  They  are,  therefore,  necessary.  A  course  in  botany  which 
treats  only  of  those  woods  which  have  a  commercial  value  forgets, 
in  its  ridiculous  effort  to  make  its  study  practical,  that  it  has 
turned  science  into  a  superficial. 

The  effort  to  bring  science  teaching  into  closer  connection  with 
life  values  is  not  so  much  a  change  in  the  subjects  or  methods  of 
studying  science  as  it  is  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and 
the  purpose  of  his  teaching.  He  cannot  succeed  unless  he  remem- 
bers that  any  effort  to  dilute  or  weaken  science  teaching  is  a 
step  backward;  that  science  teaching,  however  pursued,  must  re- 
quire that  same  care  in  observation,  that  same  vigor  of  thought 
and  exactness  of  interpretation  which  have  always  given  the  sci- 
ences their  great  value  in  any  educational  system.  When  these 
are  lost,  no  matter  how  practical  or  how  closely  correlating  the 
resulting  subject  may  be,  it  is  not  true  science  teaching,  nor  would 
it  long  continue  to  justify  itself  before  the  highest  educational 
standards. 


Examination  Questions  for  Scott's  ''Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel." 

MAUD    E.    KINGSLBY 

I.  Give  an  account  of  the  "minstrel"  of  the  Middle  Ages.  De- 
scribe the  minstrel  of  this  poem.  Relate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  minstrel  is  driven  to  seek  the  shelter  of  Branksome  Hall. 

3.  Justify  the  title  of  the  poem.  In  each  canto,  point  out  those 
stanzas  which  seem  to  you  most  noteworthy  and  give  reasons  for  your 
choice  in  each  case. 

3.  In  the  introduction  to  Canto  I,  explain  the  following  expres- 
sions: Border  chivalry,  A  stranger  filled  the  Stvarts'  throne,  The 
bigots  of  the  iron  time,  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb.  King  Charles  the 
Good,  Ilolyrood. 

4.  What  situation  of  affairs  does  the  minstrel  portray  as  the  set- 
ting for  his  story  ? 

5.  What  is  the  point  of  the  dialogue  between  the  Spirit  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Eiver?  How  did  it  happen  that  the 
"Lady"  was  able  to  understand  this  conversation? 

6.  Describe  the  journey  of  William  of  Deloraine  and  state  its  ob- 
ject.   Why  did  the  "Lady"  want  the  magic  book  ? 

7.  Describe  the  scene  in  which  Deloraine  obtains  the  book.  Re- 
late all  the  events  which  lead  up  to  this  scene. 

8.  Trace  the  part  played  by  the  magic  book  throughout  the  story. 

9.  What  human  interest  has  Canto  II  for  the  reader?  Trace  the 
story  of  the  lovers  through  the  "Lay"  and  show  that  this  story  is  the 
plot  of  the  narrative. 

10.  Describe  the  Dwarf.  Relate  his  adventure  with  the  magic 
book.  State  the  relation  between  this  adventure  and  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  family  at  Branksome  Hall. 

II.  State  clearly  the  charge  against  William  of  Deloraine,  the 
proposition  of  the  English  force,  the  "Lady's"  answer,  and  the  part 
played  by  the  boy  in  this  affair. 

12.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "Trial  by  Combat". 
Describe  the  combat  of  Canto  V.   Describe  its  surprising  ending. 

13.  Enumerate  the  characters  of  the  story.  State  the  part  played 
by  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  Aisle,  Wat  of  Harden,  Watt  Tinlinn, 
Dacre,  Dame  Maudlin. 

14.  Describe  the  summoning  of  the  clan.  Describe  the  gathering. 
What  was  the  "gathering  word"  f    What  is  meant  by  a  "clan"  ? 

15.  What  ideas  regarding  the  art  of  necromancy  does  this  story 
give  you?  Give  your  own  views  as  regards  the  character  of  the  Lady 
of  Branl<;some  Hall. 
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16.  Describe  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's 
Aisle,  of  Margaret,  of  William  of  Deloraine. 

17.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Border  and  mark  the  rivers  and  towns 
mentioned  in  this  poem. 

18.  Tell  the  story  of  Michael  Scott.  What  connection  has  this 
story  with  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTKEL? 

19.  Define,  explain,  and  give  the  context  for  neck  verse,  the 
bloody  heart,  lurcher,  glamor,  litherlie,  hale-fire,  need-fire,  cloth-yard 
shaft,  moss-trooper,  march-man. 

30.  Make  a  list  of  subjects  for  nature  pictures  with  which  to  il- 
lustrate the  text,  of  subjects  for  delineative  pictures. 

21.  Describe  a  feudal  castle,  its  occupants  and  officers.  Describe 
the  war  customs  of  the  period.  Describe  the  superstitions  of  the 
period. 

22.  Select  from  the  text  twenty  Scotch  words  or  phrases.  Define 
or  explain  each  and  quote  the  line  or  lines  in  which  each  occurs. 

23.  Sketch  the  plan  of  THE  LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL 
and  comment  upon  the  interpolations  in  the  body  of  the  story.  What 
eti'ect  is  produced  by  the  songs  of  the  poem  ? 

24.  THE  LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL  is  a  "metrical  ro- 
mance." Name  the  features  that  must  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
"metrical  romance"  and  show  that  this  poem  possesses  all  these  fea- 
tures. 

25.  Quote  stanzas  illustrating  the  irregular  and  capricious  versi- 
fication of  the  poem.  Quote  from  memory  the  apostrophe  to  the 
Teviot. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

State  Aid  for  Higher  Education.  The  question  of  state  aid  for 
higher  educational  institutions  of  learning  has  been  reopened  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  which  has 
been  receiving  a  grant  of  $25,000  annually  and  now  asks  for  $100,000. 
Boston  University  also  will  ask  for  $20,000  in  view  of  its  steadily  in- 
creasing deficit.  Prominent  educators  are  discussing  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  of  the  general  question,  and  there  are  pronounced  views 
on  each  side,  vigorously  advocated  by  high  authorities.  The  matter 
will  be  threshed  out  no  doubt,  in  legislative  halls  and  finally  decided 
so  far  as  these  specific  instancea  are  concerned  in  favor  of  the  side 
that  makes  the  stronger  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  real  patriotism 
of  the  miscellaneous  group  of  intelligencies  making  up  the  legislature. 
Let  us  hope  that  mere  politics  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
such  a  subject  as  this. 

The  truth  is,  no  general  and  comprehensive  principle  can  be  laid 
down  which  will  cover  this  question  in  all  cases.  Each  case  as  it 
comes  up  must  be  settled  on  its  own  merits.  In  the  east,  with  its 
dense  population,  great  wealth  and  popular  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education,  a  liberal  private  support  by  endowment  can  be  generally 
counted  on  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  and 
professional  schools.  In  newer  communities  state  institutions  are  a 
necessity  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  state.  The  state  universities  of 
the  western  states  have  fully  justified  the  wisdom  and  the  cost  of 
their  establisliment.  On  the  other  hand  the  privately  endowed  col- 
leges, east  and  west,  have  given  a  splendid  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. The  appeal  they  have  made  to  local  pride  and  to  the  benevolent 
good  judgment  of  founders  and  benefactors  has  been  in  every  way 
wholesome.  Few  of  them  have  been  able  to  fully  realize  their  am- 
bitions. There  are  none  of  them  which  could  not  use  more  money  to 
advantage.  But  when  an  appeal  is  made  for  state  aid,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  Massachusetts  institutions  above  named,  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  ease  must  be  carefully  studied  and  the  question  set- 
tled accordingly.  We  would  not  make  an  insuperable  obstacle  even  of 
a  denominational  connection,  for  we  believe  that  all  the  denominations 
are  working  for  the  general  good.  But  we  would  judge  each  case  by 
itself,  giving  only  its  fair  weight  to  the  matter  of  religion  and  reach- 
ing a  decision  that  should  be  based  on  all  the  facts  viewed  from  all 
standpoints.  To  lay  down  inflexible  rules  is  to  violate  the  spirit  that 
has  always  dominated  American  educational  affairs, — a  spirit  of  spon- 
taneity—  as  well  as  of  liberality,  a  spirit  that  prefers  to  have  school 
questions  settled  locally,  so  far  and  so  fast  as  logical  intelligence,  pride, 
wealth  and  public  sentiment  are  ready  and  able  to  settle  them  rightly. 
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Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  which 
closed  in  New  York  on  February  11  was  a  notable  success  and  marks 
an  epoch  in  scientific  child-culture.  Its  promoters  were  far-seeing 
men  and  women.  They  secured  the  cooperation  of  educators,  philan- 
thropists and  social  workers  in  New  York  City  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  exhibit  presented  in  a  forceable  way  what  has  been,  is, 
and  should  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  children.  The  official  handbook 
sets  forth  its  purpose  in  the  following  language.  "The  purpose  of  this 
Child- Welfare  Exhibit  is  to  lift  heavy  burdens  from  childish  should- 
ers,— to  straighten  bent  little  backs — to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  possible, 
that  henceforth  no  child  shall  bear  the  weight  of  injustice  and  unhap- 
piness."  The  committee  boldly  sets  its  face  toward  "a  new  earth" — 
a  world  "into  which  it  will  be  safe  for  a  child  to  be  bom ;  safe  for  his 
body,  his  mind,  his  soul".  That  the  exhibit  appealed  to  the  public 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  money  in  abundance  was  furnished  for 
the  asking,  for  the  purposes  of  the  enterprise.  Sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  before  the  opening  day.  The  exhibit  touched  all 
phases  of  child  welfare,  such  as  physical  health  conditions,  housing, 
play  and  playgrounds,  work  and  the  employment  of  minors,  juvenile 
courts,  treatment  of  defective  and  backward  children,  etc.  It  is  hoped 
that  much  of  what  was  shown  can  be  transferred  to  other  cities.  In 
any  case  the  exhibit  is  a  paying  proposition  in  every  sense.  For  better 
cared-for  children  mean  a  better  nation  and  a  better  race. 


Child  Culture  Leaflets.  In  the  "Child  Culture  Series"  of  leaf- 
lets issued  by  the  State  Normal  School  at  Valley  City,  North  Dakota 
and  referred  to  last  month  in  this  department  of  Education,  we  have, 
as  number  3,  an  interesting  and  valuable  leaflet  on  "The  Child,  a 
Habit-Forming  Animal".  The  age  of  eighteen  is  shown  to  be  the  aver- 
age age  at  which  habits  become  fixed.  This  is  shown  alike  by  expe- 
rience and  by  physiological  psychology.  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard,  the  eminent  psychologist,  said  that  the  brain  begins  to  set 
like  a  plaster  cast  at  about  this  age.  The  leaflet  points  the  moral  of 
the  importance  of  efforts  at  home,  in  school,  everywhere,  of  teachers, 
parents,  the  state,  to  root  out  bad  habits  and  implant  good  ones  before 
this  age  is  passed.  We  quote  the  following  suggestive  and  excellent 
paragraphs, 

"Habits  favorable  to  the  growing  organism  are,  regular  bathing,  a 
reasonable  degree  of  personal  neatness ,  such  as  combing  the  hair, 
wearing  clean  linen;  pleasant  home  evenings,  instead  of  pleasant 
street  evenings;  erect  carriage,  clear  enunciation  and  good  English, 
memorizing  short  selections  of  literature,  attendance  at  religious  ser- 
vices appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  child,  outdoor  tramps  and  exercises, 
handiwork  with  tools  and  machines,  singing,  the  practice  of  kindness, 
generosity  to  others,  saving. 

Habits  unfavorable  to  the  growing  organism  are  smoking,  drinking 
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and  all  forms  of  nerve  deadening,  slouchy  carriage  and  dress,  avoid- 
ance of  healthy  play  and  sports,  the  weekly  going  to  cheap  shows  and 
of  excitable  literature;  buying  things  instead  of  making  things.  In 
the  boy's  habits  lies  his  destiny,  for  they  will  rise  up  and  think  for 
him  in  the  emergencies  of  life. 

Professor  Bain  lays  down  two  rules  for  habit  forming  that  have 
become  classic  among  the  psychologists  and  should  be  household  words 
in  every  home ;  they  are : 

1.  In  acquisition  of  a  new  habit  or  the  leaving  off  an  old  one, 
launch  yourself  with  as  strong  and  decided  a  start  as  possible. 

2.  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  until  the  new  habit  is  estab- 
lished." 


Pamphlet  on  "Imagination."  The  State  Xormal  School  at 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  John  0.  Thompson,  Principal,  is  a 
thoroughly  wide-awake  institution  which  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  manual  and  vocational  training  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the 
older  forms  of  intellectual  education.  Each  year  the  senior  class  pre- 
pares and  publishes  a  pamplilet  on  some  subject  which  they  have 
worked  up  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology.  The  subject  chosen  this  year  for  such  an  induc- 
tive study  was  "Imagination"  and  related  activities.  The  result  is  a 
handsomely  printed  monograph  in  which  Imagination  is  considered 
under  the  heads 

1.  Nature  and  Use.  Contrasted  with  j\Iemory,  Keason  and  Per- 
ception ;  Use  and  Value ;  Abuse. 

2.  Mental  Images.  Memory  and  Free  Images;  Kinds  of  Images; 
After  Images;  Images  and  Concepts;  Hallucination. 

Images  and  Concepts ;  Hallucination. 

3.  Kinds  of  Imagination.  Eeproductive  Imagination;  Construc- 
tive Imagination;  Creative  Imagination. 

4.  Development. 

5.  Association  of  Ideas. 

From  the  helpful  "Introduction"  by  Professor  E,  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
we  learn  about  the  method  pursued  by  teacher  and  class.  The  class 
was  early  arranged  into  groups,  each  of  which  had  a  special  division 
of  the  subject.  In  some  cases  all  members  of  the  group  wrote  on  their 
whole  topic,  while  in  others  they  further  subdivided  it,  each  taking  a 
phase  of  it.  All  were  advised  to  study  broadly  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject of  imagination  and  select  and  arrange  only  what  bore  on  their 
own  topic.  Every  pupil  was  made  familiar  with  the  whole  subject 
through  class  discussions  and  hearing  and  criticizing  the  reports  from 
each  group  before  they  were  turned  over  to  the  general  committee,  and 
by  hearing  and  discussing  the  final  paper.  The  instructor  simply  sug- 
gested points  for  consideration,  asked  questions,  arranged  experiments, 
and  directed  discussions,  but  avoided  influencing  conclusions  by  any 
expression  of  his  own  views. 
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The  subject  was  introduced  by  having  each  pupil  write  an  account 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  example  of  imagination  that  she  could 
give.  This  brought  out  the  fact  that  all  regarded  imagination  as  being 
concerned  only  with  the  unreal  and  the  fanciful.  Questions  and  illus- 
trations soon  caused  this  idea  to  be  given  up  and  the  real  nature  and 
use  of  imagination  to  be  appreciated. 


Humane  Education.  The  American  Humane  Education  Society, 
45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  issues  a  "Humane  Manual"  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  Band  of  Mercy 
work.  A  new  Manual  is  to  be  issued  this  spring  which  will  even  sur- 
jDass  that  of  last  year,  which  is  full  of  excellent  material.  There  are 
short  stories,  selections  for  recitations,  poems,  anecdotes,  etc.,  with 
attractive  and  artistic  illustrations  on  nearly  every  page.  The  work 
of  the  Humane  Education  Society  is  most  praiseworthy  and  it  has 
been  successful  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  realized  by  persons  old 
enough  to  remember  the  conditions  that  existed  before  its  beneficent 
work  was  begun.  The  sentiments  and  behaviour  of  old  and  young 
toward  the  animal  creation  have  been  completely  changed  in  a  gener- 
ation. The  schools  have  had  a  large  share  in  this  good  work  and 
teachers  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  materials  that  will 
be  placed  within  their  reach  in  the  above  named  Manual. 


New  Summer  Courses  at  Harvard.  Harvard  University  offers 
exceptionally  attractive  summer  courses  this  year  including  some  dis- 
tinct innovations.  One  of  these  is  a  Turner  course  offered  by  the  Fine 
Arts  department.  Those  who  take  the  course  will  accompany  Profes- 
sor Pope  to  liondon  where  the  study  of  Turner  will  be  undertaken  by 
means  of  lectures,  conferences  and  visits  to  galleries,  especially  the 
Tate  Gallery  which  has  a  new  Turner  wing.  This  course  begins  July 
5  and  ends  August  15. 

The  course  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Vocational  Guidance,  to 
be  given  in  the  Summer  School  by  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  has  called 
fresh  attention  to  a  form  of  social  service  which  promises  ere  long  to 
be  studied  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Bloomfield,  Director  of  the 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  has  for  some  time  been  engrossed  in  the 
matter  of  vocational  guidance,  and  is  a  peculiarly  suitable  man  to  give 
the  summer  course. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  has  established  offices  where  infor- 
mation about  the  nature  and  demands  of  various  occupations  is  col- 
lected ;  it  maintains  schools  in  which  teachers  are  trained  for  the  deli- 
cate task  of  advising  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  in  making  the 
best  possible  selection  of  a  vocation.  The  underlying  purpose  is  to 
develop  in  the  schools  what  President-Emeritus  Eliot  calls  the  "life- 
career  motive." 
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The  Boston  School  department  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
Vocation  Bureau,  and  more  than  a  dozen  cities  in  the  country,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Boston,  have  taken  steps  leading  to  a  system  of 
vocational  guidance  for  school  children.  Teachers  and  superintendents 
from  east  and  west  will  doubtless  be  attracted  by  this  opportunity  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  movement  from  Mr.  Bloomfield.  The  lectures 
will  attempt  to  make  clear  the  aims  of  the  new  movement,  to  survey 
the  results  already  attained  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  mendjers  of  the  course  with  the  facts  and  principles  essential 
to  effective  counsel. 


IxDUSTRTAL  EDUCATION.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  has  recently  issued  a  little  pamphlet  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  Society  and  outlining  its  work  for 
1911.  This  pamphlet  describes  the  need  for  industrial  education  to 
meet  modern  conditions  of  manufacturing  and  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  to  provide  that  kind  of 
training  under  conditions  of  specialization  which  used  to  be  given  by 
apprenticeship;  as  well  as  to  open  to  boys  and  girls  a  wide  range  of 
employment  by  giving  them  a  broad  familiarity  with  industrial  pro- 
cesses; and  to  adapt  public  education  to  the  real  needs  of  American 
youth,  nine-tenths  of  whom  take  up,  directly  or  indirectly,  industrial 
careers. 

This  Society  is  now  entering  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  industrial  education  has  during  the  past  five  years 
passed  beyond  the  stage  when  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  educational  fad. 
The  Board  of  Managers  is  such  as  to  awaken  feelings  of  confidence  in 
the  sanity  and  usefulness  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  James  P.  Monroe  of  Boston,  President;  Frederick 
A.  Geier,  of  Cincinnati,  Vice-President;  Frederic  B.  Pratt,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Treasurer;  and  on  the  Board  of  Managers,  Frederick  P.  Fish,. 
A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Howell  Cheney,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  V.  Everit 
Macy,  Frank  Duffy,  John  Golden,  John  Mitchell,  Miss  Florence  M. 
Marshall  and  Miss  Jane  Addams. 

The  National  Society  expresses  itself  as  desirous  of  lending  aid  to 
local  authorities  and  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  and 
organize  adequate  industrial  training  for  their  states  or  communities. 
This  prospectus  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  No.  20 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Aid  for  Debaters.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  through  its  Ex- 
tensive Division  has  issued  some  helpful  Bulletins  to  aid  students  and 
others  in  discussing  and  debating.  Two  of  these  Bulletins  are  before 
us.  They  relate  to  (1)  The  Restriction  of  Immigration;  and  (2)  The 
Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and  The  Free  Text-Books  question.  A 
form  of  the  question  for  debate  is  started.  Then  follows  a  brief  In- 
troduction giving  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  debaters.    After 
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this  there  is  a  section  of  Arguments  and  Objections,  five  of  each.  Then 
comes  a  series  of  general  references  to  printed  documents  furnishing 
information  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  These  Bulletins  are  well 
planned  and  will  be  a  great  help  to  students  and  others  who  wish  guid- 
ance and  concise  references  on  these  subjects.  The  full  list  of  Bulle- 
tins covers  a  large  range  of  topics.  They  are  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity at  Madison  at  the  nominal  price  of  5  cents. 


Princely  Gifts  for  Education.  Nearly  twenty  million  dollars 
in  gifts  have  been  donated  to  the  University  of  Chicago  by  its  founder, 
Mr.  John  D.  Kockefeller,  during  the  administration  of  President  Har- 
ry Pratt  Judson.    The  gifts  are  as  follows : 

The  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1905-6 $1,511,708.93 

The  fiscal  year  1906-7     4,498,889.07 

The  fiscal  year  1907-8     2,276,328.81 

The  fiscal  year  1908-9     1,176,877.50 

The  fiscal  year  1909-10     92,600.00 

The  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 10,203,322.23 


$19,759,726.53 
Ten  millions  of  the  last-named  sum  will  be  paid  in  ten  annual  in- 
stalments of  $1,000,000  each,  beginning  January  1,  1911. 


The  Montclair  Experiment.  In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary  educational  journals  there  appeared,  on  the 
editorial  page  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  city  of  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
for  employing  a  distinguished  Harvard  professor  to  investigate  its 
schools  in  the  interests  of  a  more  economical  administration.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  educating  its  children  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of 
Montclair  naturally  thought  something  ought  to  be  done.  Therefore 
they  proceeded  to  do  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  viz. — they 
consulted  an  expert, — a  man  whose  life  as  a  student  and  instructor  has 
been  spent  in  studying  educational  problems,  a  man  who  had  been 
called  to  a  high  position  in  the  foremost  university  of  the  land  and 
who  has  been  teaching  and  AVTiting  and  lecturing  for  years  to  the  edi- 
fication of  his  pupils,  his  constituents  and  the  educational  world  in 
general.  But  somehow  his  choice  for  this  particular  service  does  not 
seem  to  set  well  with  our  editorial  brother.  He  says  that  "for  Mont- 
clair to  have  engaged  a  Harvard  professor  to  criticise  their  schools"  is 
"the  height  of  the  ridiculous".  He  says  that  "this  Harvard  professor 
has  his  notions  of  what  schools  should  be,  and  the  schools  of  no  city 
in  America  have  been  adjusted  to  his  notions" ;  and  again  "for  a  man 
who  has  not  been  able  to  impress  his  notions  upon  even  one  city  by 
virtue  of  his  appeal  and  argument  to  be  set  up  as  authority  by  which  a 
city  is  to  know  whether  or  not  its  schools  are  the  best,  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  of  which  we  have  ever  known." 
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There  is  considerable  more  of  the  same  sort  of  language  in  the  edi- 
torial under  review;  against  all  of  which  we  wish  to  enter  a  vigorous 
protest.  We  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  motive  of  this  attack. 
But  we  dispute  the  broad  implication  that  the  scientific  theorist  has  no 
relation  to  practical  education;  that  the  man  who  "has  never  success- 
fully administered  any  phase  of  public  school  education"  can  have  no 
judgment  of  such  things  that  can  be  of  value.  If  this  position  were 
correct  why  study  education  at  all — or  any  other  subject  for  that  mat- 
ter? Why  honor  and  admire  the  discoverers,  the  philosophers,  the 
men  of  science,  the  men  of  vision,  the  Galileos,  the  Platos,  the  Dar- 
wins,  the  Luthers  and  the  John  Bunyans.  Sweep  them  aside  as  mere 
theorists.  AVhy  listen  to  their  ideas  of  the  universe?  It  is  the  man 
with  practical  experience  who,  only,  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 

We  regret  the  position  taken  by  our  brother.  We  still  more  regret 
his  rushing  into  print  with  such  a  withering  blast  of  scorn  for  the 
highly  trained,  broadly  cultured  profound  student  of  educational  prin- 
ciples. It  is  discouraging  to  all  earnest  students  to  have  one  of  their 
number  thus  ruthlessly  set  aside  because  he  is  not  a  globe-trotter  or 
because  he  has  not  taught  "district-school".  Let  him  live  and  inves- 
tigate and  theorize.  We  dare  say  he  can  teach  the  Montclair  com- 
mittee some  things.  We  believe  he  might  even  write  an  acceptable  ed- 
itorial for  our  brother's  journal,  possibly  on  the  educational  implica- 
tions of  some  such  scriptural  text  and  theme  as  "judge  not  that  ye 
be  not  judged". 


"The  Cosmopolitan  Club"  movement  in  the  colleges  and  Uni- 
versities is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  recent  educa- 
tional movements.  It  started  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  has 
spread  until  there  are  branches  in  thirty  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, with  more  than  two  thousand  students  enrolled.  These  clubs  are 
formed  to  bring  together  in  social  and  intellectual  goodfellowship 
American  and  foreign-born  students.  A  condition  of  membership  is 
that  not  more  than  one  half  of  any  such  club  shall  be  composed  of  na- 
tive Americans;  one  half  must  be  foreign  students.  There  is  a  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  of  two  hundred  members  at  Harvard.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred are  enrolled  in  the  Club  in  the  ^lassachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. These  Clubs  have  pleasant  quarters  where  the  members  as- 
semble for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  for  debates  and  discussions,  and 
for  social  fellowship.  There  is  an  annual  convention  and  the  "Associ- 
ation" publishes  a  monthly  magazine  called  "The  Cosmopolitan  Stu- 
dent". Abroad  there  is  a  similar  movement  and  the  number  of  such 
clubs  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  Germany  is  rapidly 
multiplying.  The  influence  of  such  organizations  can  but  be  helpful 
in  the  promotion  of  ideals  of  peace,  good-will  and  mutual  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  between  the  nations.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  move- 
ment of  evolution  which  is  to  bring  in  a  higher  order  of  humanity. 


Foreign  Notes 

Lessons  From  Fhance  and  Germany. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  French 
system  of  public  education  as  related  to  the  interests  of  workmen,  was 
given  by  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  in  a  recent  debate 
on  Education  in  England: 

"I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  no  workmen  more  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful, inventive,  and  artistic  than  the  French  workmen.  I  would 
say,  further,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  education  is  organized 
on  more  democratic  lines  than  in  France;  and,  further,  that  in  no 
country  are  better  facilities  afforded  for  the  training,  the  formation 
and  development  of  ability  and  talent  wherever  found.  As  regards 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  French  workman,  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  early  history  of  the  motor  car,  the  sub-marine,  and  the  aeroplane. 
In  these  French  schools,  into  which  the  children  from  the  elementary 
schools  are  drafted  in  much  larger  numbers  than  is  proposed  by  the 
regulations  for  the  secondary  schools  in  this  country,"  the  education 
is  on  distinctly  practical  lines.  Boys  and  girls  have  the  opportunity 
of  developing  any  artistic  abilities  or  constructive  power  they  may 
possess.  The  curriculum  is  absolutely  practical  in  every  way  and, 
moreover,  children  who  show  great  literary  genius  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  drafted  from  their  elementary  school  into  the  second- 
ary school,  where  there  is  every  opportunity  for  this  genius  to  be 
properly  developed.  These  schools  hold  such  a  high  position  in  the 
French  system  of  organization  that  the  heads  of  commercial  houses 
send  to  the  headmasters  asking  them  to  supply  boys  and  girls  from 
those  in  school.  There  is  no  difficult}'^  whatever,  owing  to  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  education  which  the  children  receive,  in  finding 
at  once  employment  when  they  leave  the  school.'^ 

After  discussing  recent  regulations  for  secondary  schools  issued  by 
the  education  department  of  England  the  same  speaker  continued: 
"If  the  board  had  considered  the  position  in  France  or  Germany  I 
am  certain  they  never  would  have  adopted  this  regulation.  In  France 
and  Germany  there  are  schools  of  the  highest  possible  grade  which 
enable  a  youth  to  remain  until  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  to  pass  into  one  of  the  higher  technical  institutions 
in  which  no  Latin  or  Greek  is  taught,  but  where  the  education  is 
arranged  on  such  practical  lines  as  to  enable  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  to  proceed  at  once  into 
commerce  or  elsewhere." 

While  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  futile  in  this  country  to  attempt 
to  follow  the  German  or  French  system,  or  other  foreign  systems, 
we    may    undoubtedly    profit    by    careful    attention    to    what    goes 
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on  in  foreign  countries.  Their  failures  and  successes  are  almost 
equally  suggestive.  It  was  this  conviction  that  put  Dr.  Barnard  upon 
the  work  of  explaining  foreign  systems  in  his  famous  Journal  and 
that  led  Dr.  Harris  to  emphasize  the  same  class  of  educational  inves- 
tigations in  his  reports  as  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  purpose 
is  still  maintained  under  the  present  Commissioner  and  few  reports 
issued  from  the  office  have  been  more  helpful  in  this  respect  than 
the  report  for  1910  (volume  1),  just  put  into  circulation. 

The  Basis  of  Moral  and  Eelioious  Insteuction. 

The  current  interest  in  the  subject  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion gives  special  value  to  a  work  by  Jean  Delvolve,  entitled 
"Eationalisme  et  Tradition:  Recherches  des  Conditions  d'Efficacite 
d'une  Morale  Laique."  The  London  Journal  of  Education  in  the 
issue  for  January,  1911,  presents  an  elaborate  analytic  review  of  the 
book  which  will  give  those  interested,  who  cannot  easily  possess  them- 
selves of  the  original,  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  contents. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  work  the  review  in  question  says: 
"The  unique  novelty  of  the  contribution  is  that  the  writer  subjects 
both  the  lay  moral  doctrine  and  the  traditional  religious  doctrine 
in  French  education  to  a  searching  j)sychological  analysis,  as  a  result 
of  which  he  discovers  that  the  lay  moral  doctrine  is  lacking  in 
efficacy,  whereas  the  traditional  religious  Catholic  doctrine  is  in  accord 
with  certain  fundamental  psychological  conditions  of  an  effective 
moral  education.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  holds  that  the 
traditional  doctrine  fails  to  satisfy  one  essential  condition:  the  fun- 
damental ideas  upon  which  the  doctrine  is  based  are  no  longer  in 
accord  with  the  growth  of  our  objective  knowledge  of  Nature.  He 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  urgent  problem  for  French  educators, 
if  their  lay  moral  teaching  is  ultimately  to  become  effective,  is  that 
they  should  comply  with  the  fundamental  psychological  conditions 
which  the  traditional  religious  teaching  has  observed  without  in  the 
least  abdicating  the  absolute  rights  of  reason  or  anything  of  the 
spirit  of  science  or  of  liberty .'' 

Education  in  Bombay. 

One  aspect  of  the  general  unrest  in  India,  and  a  very  hopeful  as- 
pect, pertains  to  public  education  which  is  rapidly  developing.  In 
the  province  of  Bombay  far  reaching  changes  are  taking  place  in 
University  education,  and  what  is  still  more  important  in  the  under- 
lying secondary  system.  Until  recently  the  high  school  courses  have 
been  shaped  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  matriculation  or  rather,  as  a 
critic  puts  it,  "the  whims  of  the  examiners  at  the  matriculation.'' 
There  are  signs  now  that  all  this  will  be  changed.  The  proposal 
to  abolish  the  matriculation  as  a  university  examination,  which  was 
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initiated  and  strenuously  supported  by  government,  has  fallen  through 
in  the  Senate.  "In  spite  of  this  rebuff,  for  it  was  nothing  less,"  says 
a  native  authority,  "the  reforming  instincts  of  government  seem  to 
have  lost  none  of  their  zest."  The  director  of  public  instruction,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1909-10,  states  that  the  Governor-in-Council 
"has  under  active  consideration  measures  designed  to  relieve  the 
courses  from  the  dominance  of  the  matriculation  examination,  to 
revise  the  curricula  generally,  to  provide  suitable  text  books  and  to 
improve  the  prospecte  of  the  assistant-masters."  In  the  matter  of 
progress  in  female  education  in  India,  the  Bombay  presidency  takes 
the  lead.  The  number  of  girl  graduates  is  fast  increasing  and  is 
causing  the  great  inconveniences  to  which  mixed  education  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  rise  in  India.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion  of 
co-education,  the  present  conditions  in  India  are  not  favorable  to  its 
large  extension.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Sharp,  the  director 
of  public  instruction,  this  province  is  ripe  for  the  creation  of  a 
women's  college,  managed  by  a  staff  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  women- 
graduates.  "The  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  Bombay  [he  says] 
have  become  proverbial  and  if  a  definite  scheme  is  put  forward,  it 
is  sure  to  be  enthusiastically  taken  up  and  made  successful."  Such 
a  separate  college  for  women  will  stimulate  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  throughout  India. 


A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  By  George  C.  Howland.  Colonial 
Book  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  and  by  the  same  author:  Advanced  Lessons 
IN  English.     The  Colonial  Book  Company,  Chicago. 

These  books  present  the  essential  facts  and  principles  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  grammar  in  a  philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  clear 
and  simple  manner.  The  pupil  is  led  on  step  by  step,  and  not  given  any- 
thing that  he  has  not  been  prepared  to  receive  and  understand.  We  are  sure 
that  the  majority  of  school  pupils  are  greatly  injured  and  put  back  by  being 
given  matters  that  are  plain  to  the  teacher,  but  too  advanced  for  the  imma- 
ture mind.  This  affects  the  student  when  he  takes  up  the  foreign  languages. 
The  present  volume  forestalls  this  difficulty  and  gives  the  child  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  beyond  just  the  training  and  information  he  needs  to 
prepare  him  to  take  up  with  ease  and  pleasure  the  studies  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  his  educational  life.  It  is  sure  that  whoever  faithfully  uses 
these  two  new  and  original  volumes  will  enjoy  English  and  have  a  better 
command  of  language,  in  its  multitudinous  uses,  all  through  life. 

Essentials  of  Chemistry,  Experimental,  Descriptive,  Theoretical.  By 
Rufus  Phillips  Williams,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass.  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.  8vo,  cloth,  421  pages,  list  price 
$1.25. 

Twenty-five  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  has  enabled  the  author 
to  introduce  into  his  "  Essentials  of  Chemistry"  many  important  innovations 
and  departures  from  ordinary  textbooks. 

The  experiments  are  separate  from  the  descriptive  parts,  those  on  a  given 
subject  usually  preceding  the  description.  They  include  many  quantitative  or 
semiquantitative  and  original  experiments  for  the  students  to  work  out. 

In  the  theoretical  parts  laws  and  theories  are  treated  in  detail  as  they  are 
introduced,  thereby  acquiring  special  emphasis.  In  the  descriptive  parts  the 
usual  order  is  changed  to  accord  with  modern  methods,  Preparation,  Proper- 
ties, and  Tests  preceding  History,  Occurrence,  Uses,  etc. 

Laws,  principals,  and  theories  are  illustrated  thoroughly  by  ample  exercises 
and  problems,  and  by  very  clear  diagrams. 

Besides  these  important  new  features  there  are  many  improvements,  such 
as  the  clear  tabulation  of  properties  of  substances,  the  treatment  of  up-to-date 
electrochemistry,  the  full  discussion  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
side  of  chemistry,  the  explanation  of  Avogadro's  theory  by  the  original  device 
of  diagrams,  and  the  use  of  a  method  that  introduces  one  subject  at  a  time 
and  discusses  that  subject  so  completely  that  it  is  thoroughly  understood. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  complete  survey  of  elementary 
chemistry,  gradually  giving  the  pupil,  by  means  of  easy  but  stimulating  steps, 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I-IV,  edited,  with  an  introduction,  notes, 
and  vocabulary  by  Maurice  W.  Mather,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  instructor  in  Har- 
vard University,  and  Joseph  William  Hewitt,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Wesleyan  University.  American  Book  Company.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  editors,  both  of  whom  are  experienced  in  secondary  work,  have  made 
it  their  chief  aim  to  provide  a  body  of  notes  which  shall  be  essentially  help- 
ful to  the  preparatory  student.  As  far  as  possible  grammatical  constructions 
are  explained  in  the  editors'  words,  or  are  named  so  that  they  may  be  read- 
ily identified.  The  references  to  the  formal  grammar  are  thus  greatly  re- 
duced, and  are  arranged  in  columns  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for  ease  in  con- 
sultation. All  references  to  the  text  are  made  by  page  and  line.  The  vocab- 
ulary gives  the  special  meanings,  with  citations  of  words  found  in  this  edi- 
tion. Derivations  are  briefly  and  clearly  indicated.  The  introduction  gives 
briefly  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  its  causes 
and  results,  sketches  with  considerable  fullness  Xenophon's  career,  and  de- 
scribes the  military  antiquities  connected  with  the  expedition.  The  illustra- 
tions are  a  feature  of  the  book,  having  been  selected  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  human  side  of  the  narrative. 

Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Ellwood, 
Ph.  D.     American  Book  Co. 

Here  is  a  book  which  teaches  the  simpler  principles  of  sociology  concrete- 
ly and  inductively.  It  calls  the  student's  attention  to  "  certain  obvious  and 
elementary  forces  in  the  social  life,  and  he  is  left  to  work  out  his  own  sys- 
tem of  social  theory."  Sociology  is  defined  as  "an  abstract,  theoretical 
science  of  society  concerned  with  the  laws  and  principles  which  govern  so- 
cial organization  and  social  change."  Of  the  fifteen  chapters  in  this  book 
the  first  eight  consider  the  origin,  development,  structure  and  functions  of 
the  family,  while  the  others  take  up  special  problems,  as  Imagination,  Crime, 
Poverty  and  Pauperism,  the  Negro,  the  City,  Socialism,  and  Education  and 
Social  Progress.  He  finds  the  cure  of  poverty  in  "  scientific  control  of  the 
whole  life  process  of  human  society."  He  shows  clearly  the  need  for  "sci- 
entific study  of  social  conditions  and  institutions."  A  thoughtful  book  like 
this  deserves  careful  study.  If  we  would  improve  society  we  must  first 
clearly  understand  the  problems  which  confront  us.  With  this  end  in  view, 
this  book  will  prove  of  real  service. 

Idealism  in  Education,  or.  First  Principles  in  the  Making  of  Men  and 
Women.  By  Herman  Harrell  Home,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  and  of  the  History  of  Education,  Xew  York  University;  author 
of  "The  Philosophy  of  Education"  and  "The  Psychological  Principles  of 
Education."     The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25  net. 

Dr.  Home  is  a  strong,  earnest  thinker.  In  the  book  before  us  he  carries 
his  reasoning  up  to  a  higher  plane  than  before.  For  him  idealism,  which 
"  finds  ideas  and  purposes  to  be   the   realities  of  existence,"   is  the   "  true 
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philosophy  in  educating."  He  quotes  with  approval  from  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris:  "  Mind  is  the  final  cause  and  purpose  of  nature."  And  from  Her- 
bert Spencer:  "  As  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  more  and  more  of  those  whose 
unselfish  end  will  be  the  further  evolution  of  Humanity."  Education  co- 
operates with  heredity,  environment  and  will  to  make  men  and  women.  The 
will  represents  "  the  really  indispensable  element  of  individuality  in  man- 
making."  Here  are  five  chapters;  the  first  states  the  problem,  the  next 
three  deal  with  heredity,  environment  and  will,  and  the  last  discusses,  in  a 
helpful  way,  the  philosophy  of  these  processes  of  man-making.  It  is  a  vig- 
orous, scholarly,  reverent  discussion. 

The  Quest  of  the  Four=Leaved  Clover.  A  story  of  Arabia,  adapted  from 
the  French  of  Laboulaye's  "  Abdallah".  By  Walter  Taylor  Field,  with  illus- 
trations by  Charles  Copeland.  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.  Dlustrated. 
Price  40  cents. 

Arabia  is  to  children  a  land  of  enchantment.  Its  deserts  and  caravans,  its 
sunshine  and  color,  its  wild,  free  life,  appeal  strongly  to  the  young,  for  the 
Arabs  are  a  simple  people  and  their  life  has  all  the  directness  and  vigor  of 
childhood. 

"  The  Quest  of  the  Four-Leaved  Clover"  is  a  story  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
It  gives  a  picture  of  Bedouin  life  among  the  tents  and  of  city  life  in  the 
bazaars,  affords  a  glimpse  into  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism,  and  teaches  the 
great  lesson  of  service  to  one's  fellow  man.  The  book  is  thus  valuable  in 
three  distinct  ways:  (1)  as  a  story;  (2)  as  a  side  light  on  eastern  geography, 
life  and  manners,  religion  and  civilization;  (3)  as  the  concrete  illustration  of  a 
great  moral  lesson.  The  book  is  adapted  for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  sixth  to  eighth  grades,  and  is  invaluable  for  school  libraries. 

Argument  and  Debate,  by  Joseph  Villiers  Denney,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  Ohio  State  University;  Casson  S.  Duncan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Ohio  State  University;  Frank  C.  McKinney,  of  the  New  York 
Bar.     American  Book  Company.     400  pages;  price,  $1.25. 

This  new  book  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  fundamental  principles,  ap- 
propriate suggested  exercises,  and  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  master- 
pieces of  complete  debates  on  important  questions  which  have  agitated  this 
country.  Its  aimjs  to  set  forth  clearly  and  concisely  the  principles  of  argu- 
mentation, and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  a  proper  amount  of  such  material 
for  the  study  of  debating  as  has  been  employed  by  able  men  in  the  defence 
of  great  principles.  Over  one  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a 
statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  subject.  Further- 
more, much  new  material  on  the  subject  of  briefing  and  debating  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book.  This  has  been  carefully  selected  from  the  field  of  actual 
contest,  and  is,  therefore,  helpful,  because  it  is  practical. 

Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants.  A  brief  treatise  upon  the  origin  and 
development  of  Domesticated  Eaces  with  special  reference  to  the  methods  of 
improvement  by  E.  Davenport,  M.  Agr.,  L.  L.  D.  Professor  of  Thremmatolo- 
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gy  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Director 
of  the    Agricultural   Experiment  Station.     Ginn  &  Company.  Price  $1.25. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  stimulate  a  widespread  interest  in  domesticated 
animals  and  plants — to  account  for  their  origin,  describe  their  life  in  the  wild, 
explain  their  appropriation  by  man,  shpw  our  dependence  upon  their  services, 
state  clearly  the  methods  and  principles  of  their  further  improvement — and, 
incidentally,  to  explain  heredity  in  such  a  simple  way  as  to  bring  within  the 
range  of  the  young  student  and  the  general  reader  the  main  facts  of  transmis- 
sion, applicable  alike  to  plant  and  animal  improvement,  and  to  human  rela- 
tions as  well.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  book  so  simple  and  clear 
that  it  may  be  adapted  alike  to  the  secondary  school,  normal  school,  college, 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader. 

A  Textbook  in  the  Principals  of  Education,  by  Ernest  Norton  Henderson. 
Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy  in  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.15  net. 

The  author  seeks  to  trace  the  outlines  of  a  consistent  theory  of  education 
from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution.  This  is  indicated  by  a  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents.  The  Introduction  states  various  conceptions  of  the  aim 
of  education.  Part  I  sets  forth  education  as  a  factor  in  organic  and  social 
evolution,  in  chapters  dealing  with  readjustment,  heredity  and  education, 
and  education  and  society.  The  subject  of  Part  II  is  the  process  of  education 
in  the  individual.  Part  III  treats  of  educational  agencies,  such  as  institu- 
tions, materials  showing  the  evolution  of  the  schools,  the  function  of  the 
school,  the  academic  and  the  practical  ends,  liberal  and  vocational  education. 
The  book  is  intended  to  be  used,  as  its  name  implies,  as  a  text  book,  and  it 
will  find  a  place  in  Normal  schools  and  departments  of  education  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

French  Texts. 

L'Anneau  D' Argent,  by  Charles  De  Bernard;  Nicomkde  Tragedie, 
Pierre  Corneille;  Monsieur  Pinson,  Lucien  Biart;  La  Tour  des  Maures, 
Ernest  Daudet;  Une  Anne  de  College  a  Paris,  by  Andre  Laurie;  Sacs  et 
Parohemins,  by  Jules  Sandeau;  Jack  Part  1  le  Gymnase  Moronval,  by 
Alphonse  Daudet;  Vogage  du  Novice  Jean-Paul,  by  George  Lamy;  Un 
Saint,  by  Paul  Bourget;  Pensees  Maximes  et  Reflections  de  Pascal  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Vauvenargues;  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin,  by  Alphonse 
Daudet;  Le  Jeu  de  L'Amour  et  Du  Hasard,  by  Marivaux ;  Contes  Choisis, 
by  Francois  Coppee.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Each  35  cents  net. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  series  of  French  Texts,  which  under  the  general 
editorship  of  O.  Siepmann  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  books  for 
school  readings.  Most  careful  and  judicious  editing  is  shown  in  each  of 
the  books,  the  vocabularies,  notes,  exercises,  etc.,  being  specially  prepared 
for  the  grade  of  the  users  of  the  books. 
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A  Text  Book  of  Field  Zoology,  Insects  and  their  near  relatives,  and  Birds. 
By  Lottie  E.  Crary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Kansas 
State  Normal  College,  Emporia.  With  117  illustrations.  P.  Blakiston's  Sons 
&  Co.     Price  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  particularly  satisfactory  text  book  growing  out  of  a  definite  con- 
ception on  the  author's  part,  of  how  the  subject  should  be  handled  with  be- 
ginners and  an  actual  experience  in  teaching.  The  animals  chosen  for  study 
are  the  more  familiar  ones.  Two  modes  of  study  are  adopted,  the  investigation 
of  the  animals  themselves,  in  field  work;  and  discussions  in  the  class,  of  the 
facts  observed  together  with  their  inter  relations  and  their  relations  to  other 
living  beings.  The  teacher's  function  is  emphasized.  The  student  is  made 
to  feel  the  delights  of  discovery  and  of  independent  thought.  The  volume  is 
admirably  adapted  to  direct  and  make  practical  the  nature  study  movement 
in  the  grammar  and  secondary  schools. 

Fairbank's  Handbook  of  Greek  Religion.  By  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Cloth,  12rao,  384  pages,  with 
illustrations.     Price  $1.50.    American  Book  Company. 

This  handbook  treats  the  subject  under  three  headings;  Part  I,  Forms  of 
worship  and  belief;  Part  II,  Historical  sketch  of  Greek  religion;  and  Part  III, 
The  relation  of  religion  in  Greece  to  other  phases  of  social  development.  A 
simple,  comprehensive  study  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  Greek  religion  has  long 
been  needed  by  students  of  Greek  civilization,  of  comparative  religion,  and  of 
early  Christianity.  In  discussing  forms  of  worship,  or  periods  of  develop- 
ment, or  the  relation  of  religion  to  ideals  of  beauty  and  righteousness  and 
philosophic  truth,  the  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  state  the  facts  very 
briefly  with  due  emphasis  on  their  religious  significance.  The  text  is  pro- 
vided with  seventy-six  specially  prepared  illustrations  and  plans,  and  is  fur- 
ther supplemented  by  frequent  footnotes  and  an  index. 

Tlie  Buckwalter  Readers,  Fifth  Reader.  By  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, Super- 
vising Principal  of  Mount  Vernon  School,  Philadelphia.  Author  of  "A  Com- 
prehensive Spelling  Book,"  "The  Easy  Primer,"  etc.  Parker  P.Simmons. 
70  cents. 

This  book  completes  the  series  of  Readers  prepared  by  Mr.  Buckwalter. 
We  have  noticed  the  other  books  in  the  series  as  they  have  been  issued.  In 
this  book  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  authors  represented,  the  selec- 
tions being  about  equally  divided  between  American  and  English  authors. 
While  the  familiar  "piece"  is  here  found,  as  it  should,  there  are  many  new 
selections  both  in  prose  and  verse  that  have  their  rightful  place  in  a  school 
reader.  A  high  standard  is  set  for  the  admission  of  any  selection  and  this  is 
never  lowered.  There  are  interesting  selections  that  will  hold  the  attention 
of  the  student,  and  informing  selections  that  will  serve  to  mould  his  charac- 
ter and  influence  his  thought.  The  book  is  all  for  good  literature,  as  indeed 
is  the  whole  series  of  Buckwalter  Readers. 
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We  acknowledge  receipt  of: 

Library  of  Congress,  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Library  Building  and  Ground^,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1910.     Washington  Government  Printing  Office. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  45. 
Chippewa  Music,  by  Frances  Densmore.     Government  Printing  Office. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  37. 
Antiquities  of  Central  and  Southeastern  Missouri,  by  Gerard  Fowke.  Ke- 
port  of  explorations  made  in  1906-07  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute  of  America.     Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Summer's  Readers — A  Treatise  on  the  Summer's  Method  of  Teach= 
ing  Reading,  by  Grant  Karr,  Ph.  D.,  Jena.  New  York  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     Frank  D.  Beattys  &  Co.    First  Reader;  160  pages.    Price,  36  cents. 

Quercus  Alba,  The  Veteran  of  the  Ozarlcs,  by  Will  Lillibridge,  author  of 
"  Ben  Blair,"  etc.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents  net. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  Twenty-first  Report.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Advance  Sheets.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Chapter  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1910.  Chapter  X,  Education 
in  France. 

Vermont,  by  Wendell  Phillips  Stafford.  Litt.  D.  Middlebury,  Vermont. 
1910. 

Ethics  for  Children.     By  Ella  Lyman  Cab,ot.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

For  the  school  in  which  "Ethics  "  is  required  as  a  subject  for  study,  and 
for  the  teacher  who  conducts  her  own  formal  or  informal  lessons  in  ethical 
instruction,  Mrs.  Cabot's  book  is  a  valuable  possession.  It  is,  in  brief,  an 
outline  of  a  course  in  ethics,  covering  the  eight  grades  in  grammar  school, 
from  the  first  day  the  child  enters  until  he  graduates. 

In  an  introductory  note  "  to  the  teacher,"  the  author  gives  very  helpful 
suggestions,  (1)  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  her  subject  and  her 
class,  (2)  regarding  the  necessity  for  the  teacher  to  know  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  of  her  children  and  their  individual  characteristics,  (3) 
as  to  the  choice  of  material  to  be  used,  and  (4)  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Cabot  has  shown  in  her  selection  of  an  "ethical  centre"  for  each 
year's  study  careful  thought  as  to  the  demands  of  the  various  ages  of  the 
children  as  they  progress  through  the  grades.  Each  year's  work  is  again 
subdivided  into  nine  topics — one  for  each  of  the  months  from  September 
through  May.  Even  within  these  narrower  topics  we  notice  adaptation  of 
material  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  illustrations  quoted  are  interesting 
in  variety,  choice  and  .scope.    In  addition,  the  numerous    poems   and  stories 
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referred  to  in  connection  with  each  lesson  make  the  book  a  veritable  treas* 
ure-house  for  those  teachers  who  are  concerned  in  the  "character-building"" 
of  their  children.     Reviewed  by  Louise  A.  Ruddiman. 

A  First  Book  In  Psychology,  by  Mary  Whiton  Calkins.  The  Macmillani 
Co.     .$1.90  net. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  this  large  and  valuable  work.  The  author,  who  is. 
professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  Wellesley  College,  was  already 
favorably  known  to  students  of  the  subject  by  her  former  book,  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  Psychology."  Here  she  makes  a  simpler  and  more  direct  approach 
to  the  subject.  She  defines  psychology  as  "a  study  of  conscious  selves  in 
relation  to  other  selves  and  to  external  objects."  This  book  makes  little  use 
of  the  science  of  ideas,  but  gives  much  space  to  embodying  the  important 
results  of  so-called  functional  psychology.  Another  and  excellent  delinition 
of  her  theme  is  the  "  science  of  the  self  as  conscious."  The  main  part  of 
the  book  discusses  in  fifteen  chapters  the  nature,  methods  and  uses  of  psy- 
chology, perception  and  imagination,  attention,  recognition,  thought,  emotion, 
will,  faith  and  belief,  the  social  consciousness,  the  religious  consciousness, 
etc.  Then  follows  nearly  150  pages  of  Appendix,  divided  into  seventeen  sec- 
tions, containing  bibliographical  lists  and  footnote  references,  critical  dis- 
cussions of  disputed  problems,  accounts  of  the  nervous  system  and  th^ 
sense  organs,  and  questions  to  test  the  student's  understanding  of  the  factst 
of  psychology.  This  is  a  valuable  book.  Professor  Calkins  is  a  clear,  con., 
vincing  thinker.  She  sees  distinctly,  and  makes  her  students  see,  the  end 
she  is  aiming  at.  By  strong  and  luminous  thinking,  she  both  rouses  the  in- 
terest and  taxes  the  mentality  of  her  readers. 

A  Text  Book  of  Botany  for  Colleges  and  Universities,  By  members  of 
the  Botanical  Staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Plant  Morphology.  Charles  Reid  Barnes,  Ph.  D.,  late  Professor 
of  Plant  Physiology.  Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  ot 
Plant  Ecology.  Vol.  1.  Morphology  and  Physiology.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price  $2.00. 

This  elaborate  text  book  is  built  upon  original  lines.  The  subject  has  so 
many  phases  that  no  one  method  of  treatment  can  be  devised  which  shall  be 
all  inclusive.  Recognizing  this  necessary  limitation,  the  Hull  Laboratory  of 
Chicago  University  has  for  ten  years  past  developed  its  own  plan  of  under, 
graduate  instruction.  It  has  sought  "to  help  the  student  to  build  up  a  cor 
herent  and  substantial  body  of  knowledge,  and  to  develope  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  will  enable  him  to  grapple  with  any  botanical  situation,  whether  it 
be  teaching  or  investigation." 

Plant  pathology,  presupposing  the  fundamentals  of  morphology  and  phys. 
siology;  "paleobotany"  or  the  morphology  and  ecology  of  fossil  plants;  and 
scientific  plant  breeding  are  fully  discussed.  The  sphere  of  the  book  is  that 
of  undergraduate  classes.  It  will  prove,  we  are  sure,  to  be  an  authority  and, 
a  standard  in  its  particular  field. 
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A  First  Reader  for  New  American  Citizens.  Conversational  and  Read- 
ing Lessons  by  Frances  Sankstone  Mintz.  Author  of  "  Tlie  New  American 
Citizen,"  and  "A  Practical  Speller  for  Evening  Schools."  The  Macmillan 
Co.     50  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  Ijook  is  to  teach  foreigners  how  to  understand,  speak 
and  read  the  English  language  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  It  is  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  preparatory  text  to  the  author's  "  The  New  American  Citi- 
zen." The  method  employed  is  the  one  certain  one  to  produce  results,  the 
object  is  pointed  out  and  the  child  is  told  its  name,  this  is  written  on  the 
blackboard  and  learned.  Conversational  English  makes  up  the  first  part  of 
the  book;  the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  ask  and  answer  simple  questions  that 
are  used  at  school,  home,  and  work.  For  the  purpose  designed  the  book 
could  not  well  be  made  more  satisfactory;  it  meets  every  condition  and  need 
of  the  school  and  pupil. 

The  Redway  School  History.  Outlining  the  making  of  the  American  na 
tion  by  Jacques  Wardlaw  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     11.00. 

This  is  Dr.  Redway's  The  Making  of  the  American  Nation  under  a  new  and 
improved  title.  By  bringing  it  down  to  date  the  author  has  made  a  school 
textbook  in  history  that  will  stand  well  to  the  fore  with  other  texts  on  this 
subject.  We  reviewed  Dr.  Redway's  book  when  it  first  appeared  in  1895, 
pointing  out  some  of  its  dominating  and  special  features;  these  are  marked 
characteristics  of  a  work  that  will  stand  well  to  the  fore  with  other  texts  in 
history  for  elementary  schools.  The  book  is  strikingly  rich  in  supplementary 
aids  to  the  study  of  history,  its  many  maps,  footnotes,  summaries,  topical 
analyses,  portraits,  facsimiles  of  autograph  letters,  etc.,  will  bring  satisfac- 
tion and  joy  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

Recent  Editions  of  Books  on  English  : 

The  Deekslayer.  By  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
M.  F.  Lansing.     Ginn  and  Company.     65  cents. 

The  New  Hudson  Shakespeare — A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Henry  Norman  Hudson,  LL.D.  Edited  and  revised  by 
Ebenezer  Charlton  Black,  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  with  the  co-operation  of  Moses 
Grant  Daniell,  A.  M.  (Harvard)  School  Edition.  Ginn  and  Company,  50 
cents. 

Standard  English  Classics.     Ginn  and  Company: 

Essays  on  Clive  and  Hastings.  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Charles  Robert  Gaston,  Ph.  D,     35  cents. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Shakespeare.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  LL.  D.     35  cents. 

RosALYNDE,  OR,  EuPHUES'  GoLDEN  LEGACY.  By  Thomas  Lodge.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edward  Chauncey  Baldwin,  Ph.D.     35  cts. 

The  Oregon  Trail  of  Francis  Parkman.  Edited  by  William  EUery 
Leonard,  Ph.  D.     45  cents. 
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Merrill's  English  Texts: 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 
Part  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Ernest  C.  Noyes,  A.  M. 
50  cents. 

Twelfth  Night.  Shakespeare.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Brainerd  Kellogg,  LL.D.     25  cents. 

Julius  Caesar.  Shakespeare.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Brainerd  Kellogg,  LL.  D.     25  cents. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  William  Aspenwall  Bradley,  A.  M.     25  cents. 

An  Essay  on  Burns.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  Select  Poems  by  Burns. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.D.  25 
cents. 

Maomillan's  Pocket  English  and  American  Classics: 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  Samuel  Marion  Tucker,  Ph.  D.     25  cents. 

Crowell's  The  First  Folio  Shakespeare: 

Richard  the  Second.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  Glossary,  etc., 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  And  by  the  same  editors  the  fol- 
lowing:    Richard  the  Third,  King  John. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Florus  A.  Bar- 
bour. Illustrated.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  A  fine,  large  print,  open-page 
edition,  with  excellent  notes. 

Beowulf — The  Anglo-Saxon  Epic.  Translated  and  Adapted  for  School 
Use  by  John  Harrington  Cox,  A.  M.  Gives  the  essence  of  this  ancient  classic 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  elementary  school  pupil.  The  illustrations  are 
imeritorious.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     .50  cents. 

,  Periodical  Notes. 

Cornelia  A.  P.  Comer,  in  the  Monthly  Atlantic,  in  an  article  called  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Rising  Generation,"  says: 

"  The  rising  generation  cannot  spell,  because  it  learned  to  read  by  the  word-method ;  it 
is  hampered  in  the  use  of  dictionaries,  because  it  never  learned  the  alphabet ;  its  English  is 
slipshod  and  commonplace,  because  it  does  not  know  the  sources  and  "resources  of  its  own 
language.  Power  over  words  cannot  be  had  without  some  knowledge  of  the  classics  or 
much  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible— but  both  are  now  quite  out  of  fashion." 

The  following  interesting  things,  among  others,  are  to  be  found  in  The  North  American 
Review  for  February.  A  valuable  critic  of  Monypenny's  "  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli," 
is  written  by  Price  Collier.  An  interesting  resume  of  a  phase  of  literature  will  be  found  in 
Brander  Matthews's  "  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  Literary  History."  A  Spanish  Pro- 
fessor writes  convincingly  of  the  present  conflict  between  "'Church  and  State  in  Spain." 
The  well  known  essayist,  Louise  Collier  Willcox,  treats  with  sympathy  certain  aspects  of 
"Tolstoi's  Religion."  The  centenary  of  the  poet  who  was  the  inspiration  of  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  furnishes  the  occasion  for  a  charming  essay  on  "  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,"  by  Francis 
B.  Thwing.  The  timely  topic  of  church  unity  is  set  forth  in  a  strong  paper  by  the  Rev. 
Newman  Smyth,  under  the  title,  "Wanted:  Church  Statesmanship."  "How  Mark  Twain 
-was  Made,"  giving  many  interesting  and  unpublished  incidents  in  connection  with  the  early 
career  of  the  iuimitable  Clemens,  is  described  in  The  National  Maqatine  for  February. 
The  "  fun  "  in  Lippincott's  is  not  all  there  is  in  it.  but  if  you  like  to  laugh  read  Lipplncott's. 
In  a  valuable  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  February,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Cowles  Ingle- 
hart  shows  that  forty-flve  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  live  in  territory  where 
the  sale  of  liquor  has  been  forbidden  by  law. 
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|jimimniiDii.iiiiniiitjjjE  i^^^  j^^^rk  Twain  has  perhaps  expressed  the 
I      I  I   mental  attitude  of  many  cultivated  people  towards 

I         I  g   all   classical   literature   most   comprehensively   and 

1*1    briefly,  in  his  definition  of  a  ^'Classic"  as  "a  book 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiii lie*  people  praise  and  don't  read."     But  Mark  Twain, 

I  I    as  far  as  we  know,  never  refused  to  recognize  the 

I  i   great  educational  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  nor 

^•iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic*  ^Qgg   ^^y   scholar   of   literature   now   living.      For 

this  value  has  been  expressed  in  a  service  extending  nearly  up 
to  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  and  has  furnished  the  most 
profitable  means  of  cultivation,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  the 
large  majority  of  students. 

And  even  today  there  are  many  who  would  follow  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  in  spite  of  the  greater  variety  of  intellectual 
pursuits  that  the  rapid  growth  of  our  civilization  has  developed 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  They  still  hark  back  to 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  school  curriculum  "as  a  means  for  train- 
ing in  accuracy,"  as  if,  in  fact,  these  languages  monopolize  the 
whole  field  for  training  in  accurate  scholarship.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  abandon  these  studies  not 
only  after  entrance  to  college,  but  also  at  school  as  soon  as  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college  have  been  satisfied  in  "the 
preliminary"  examination,  these  conservatives  would  thus  com- 
placently reduce  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  practically  to 
an  elementary  course  at  school  in  etymology  and  syntax.  To 
them  let  Horace  speak: 
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"Tu,  nisi  ventis  debes  ludihnum,  cave/'  (C.  I.  XIV,  15,  16.) 
Let  us  rather  aim  at  greater  accuracy  in  the  study  of  English, 
French,  and  German,  and  avoid  the  stigma  of  forcing  the  ancient 
classics  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  linguistic  training. 

It  is  true  that  in  special  cases  where  a  boy  shows  evidence  of 
a  distinctly  literary  taste,  or  comes  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
literary  or  professional  excellence,  this  traditional  course  may  be 
advisable  from  the  start  in  his  career  at  school ;  but  in  most  cases, 
such  insistence  on  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  fatal  to  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  ancient  classics,  as  experience  constantly 
proves.  The  advocates  of  the  old  system  fail  to  see  that  now,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  the  ancient  classics  belong  to  the 
specialist,  just  as  much  as  old  English  or  Gothic.  They  dis- 
regard the  claims  of  other  pressing  topics  of  the  day,  science, 
government,  modern  languages,  &c,  &c,  the  supporters  of  which 
assert  that  cultivation  for  the  mass  of  students  is  attainable 
through  other  than  exclusively  classical  means.  Nor  should  they 
be  surprised,  for  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  students  has 
been  gradually  developed  by  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  correspond- 
ingly by  the  methods  of  teaching  that  have  been  forced  upon 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools  in  their  endeavor  to  cover  the 
work  prescribed  to  them  by  the  colleges. 

In  short  we  seem  to  be  in  a  period  of  great  transition,  and 
somewhere  between  these  two  claimants  for  superiority,  the  clas- 
sical and  the  non-classical,  lies  the  most  desirable  method.  But 
let  us  take  a  glance  at  some  phases  of  the  present  situation  and 
first  at  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the  college. 

The  colleges  are  eager  to  gain  students,  the  schools  are  re- 
luctant to  part  with  them.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
give  its  pupils  the  best  all  around  preparation  for  life,  collegiate 
or  non-collegiate,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  preparatory 
school  graduate  of  today  is  as  old  as  was  the  college  graduate  of 
1800.* 

The  school  should  check  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
to  enter  college  by  providing  him  on  the  one  hand  in  his  last  two 
years  at  school  with  sufficient  college  preparatory  work  to  secure 
contentment  with  his  intellectual  advancement,  and  on  the  other, 

*See  Education,  January,  1911,  p.  292. 
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sufficient  freedom  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in  the  athletic,  lit- 
erary and  social  interests  that  represent  his  school.  A  scheme  of 
study  that  offers  more  required  and  less  elective  work,  propor- 
tionately, than  is  the  case  today,  in  these  last  years  at  school, 
and  along  the  lines  suggested  above,  will  more  nearly  approach 
the  ideal  we  are  striving  to  attain  for  this  part  of  the  curriculum. 
In  view  of  the  demandf  made  today  on  preparatory  school 
graduates,  those  colleges  which  now  admit,  "on  certificate,"  the 
pupils  of  well-ordered  secondary  schools,  should  be  regarded  as 
leaders  in  the  recognition  of  the  prerogatives  that  properly  be- 
long to  such  a  school,  and  should  be  hailed  as  uplifting  in  the 
best  way  the  standards  of  scholastic  attainment.  This  does  not 
involve  by  any  means,  a  lowering  on  the  part  of  the  college  of 
its  own  standards  also.  The  burden  of  responsibility  is  put 
where  it  should  be,  viz.,  on  the  schools.  Their  graduates  will 
ably  represent  them  in  college  or  elsewhere,  if  they  have  been  prop- 
erly and  broadly  trained  at  school.  Such  schools  welcome  this 
increased  responsibility.  They  will  scrutinize  their  own  curri- 
cula more  carefully  with  improved  chances  of  increasing  the 
quality  of  intellectual  work  accomplished,  and  of  developing  grad- 
uates of  an  earnest  type,  young  men  determined  to  get  all  the 
good  that  they  can  out  of  college,  or  out  of  life,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  system  too,  would  avoid  the  customary  expenditure  of 
time,  money  and  brain  tissue  at  a  period  of  the  academic  year, 
most  ill-suited  for  extraordinary  endeavor,  and  would,  in  the 
end,  advance  the  interests  of  each  and  all  concerned,  individual, 
school  and  college. 

"Weep  not  that  the  world  changes — did  it  keep 

A  stable,  changeless  course,  'twere  cause  to  weep."      (Bryant). 

Secondly,  many  parents  today  are  either  wilfully  or  uninten- 
tionally ignorant  of  the  progress  of  their  own  children  at  school. 
Social  and  philanthropic  demands  leave  little  time  for  them  to 
devote  to  their  o^vn  flesh  and  blood.  This  is  unavoidable,  too,  I 
admit,  in  many  cases,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  true.  But  this 
deficiency  must  be  met  and  the  modern  and  model  school  should 
gladly  assume  this  increased  responsibility  also,  not  only  for  the 
intellectual,  but  also  for  the  moral  and  physical  well  being  of 

tSee  Education,  April,  1910. 
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the  pupils.  This  supervision  is  especially  needful  in  a  boy's  life, 
from  about  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  is  a  time  when 
he  needs  a  curriculum  that  will  inform,  encourage  and  strengthen 
him — and  yet  how  often  is  the  reverse  the  case! — one  that  aims 
to  supply  the  uplift  that  he  fails  to  get  at  home.  For  we  take 
too  much  for  granted  in  regard  to  a  pupil's  superior  home  ad- 
vantages. This  ideal  is  aimed  at  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  curri- 
culum below.  It  is  particularly  for  this  reason  that  under  moral 
training  I  would  include  talks  on  manners,  vulgarity,  and  self- 
control.     Herein  the  Japanese  set  us  a  worthy  example. 

And  just  one  point  more,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  citizenship. 
The  average  high  school  graduate  is  today  better  grounded  in 
civics  and  American  history  than  is  the  graduate  of  the  private 
secondary  school.  This  should  not  be  the  case,  and  it  is  in  the 
endeavor  to  meet  this  criticism  that  I  should  require  courses  in 
these  topics  in  the  graduating  year  of  the  pupil  at  the  private 
school. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  be  guilty  of  the  egotism  and 
audacity  of  putting  forth  a  program  of  specific  courses,  infallible 
in  scope  and  sequence,  but  I  do  believe  it  possible  to  state  in 
very  definite  terms  the  general  character  we  should  today  en- 
deavor to  give  our  school  curricula.  Although  I  feel  that  Latin 
and  Greek  are  properly  college  courses,  and  that  the  preparatory 
school  should  not  be  expected  to  retain  these  studies  except  in  the 
form  of  English,  French  or  German  translations,*  beyond  offer- 
ing them  as  electives  in  the  final  year  at  school,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  work  in  Latin,  especially  the  "Elemen- 
tary Latin,"  so  long  as  colleges,  and  Harvard  especially,  insist 
upon  this  requirement.  In  preparing  for  Harvard,  Latin  would 
thus  take  the  place  of  German,  and  such  students  should  be 
required  to  take  a  course  in  German  in  their  graduating  year. 
ISTo  influence  towards  this  full  Latin  course  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  pupil.  The  ancient  classics  should  be  elective, 
i.  e.  for  the  elect,  for  the  specialist,  both  at  school  and  college. 

There  are  two  courses  offered  to  the  beginner  at  school  in  this 
curriculum,  a  classical  and  a  non-classical  course.  Each  stu- 
dent should  be  obliged  to  take  one  course  or  the  other  in  full,  ex- 
cept for  insurmountable  reasons.     These  two  regular  courses  ex- 

*See  Education,  April,  1910. 
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pand  in  the  graduating  year,  owing  to  elective  opportunities, 
into  two  additional  regular  courses,  which  are  marked,  respec- 
tively. Course  A^  and  Course  B^,  with  reference  to  Course  A 
and  Course  B,  the  German  and  Latin  courses  mentioned  just 
above  them  in  the  summary.  In  the  last  year  at  school,  how- 
ever, any  modification  of  these  four  regular  courses  that  did  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  prescribed  work  of  this  year,  might 
be  advisable  in  special  <3ases. 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

Sixth  Class. 

[I^ote:  In  the  courses  given  below  the  figures  in  brackets  in- 
dicate the  number  of  recitations  per  week.     Such  figures  marked 
with  a  star  show  that  the  "recitation   is  unprepared."     Italics 
indicate  that  topics  pertaining  to  Greece  and  Rome  are  given 
for  instruction  in  courses,  besides  the  Latin  course.     For  Sixth 
and  Fifth  class,  Monday  to  Friday,   there  are   seven    (7)    per- 
iods  each  morning:   four  j(4)    forty-five,    and   three    (3)    thirty 
minute  periods.     All  other  classes  have  six  (6)  forty-five  minute 
periods.     On  Saturday  a.  m.  classes  for  backward  pupils]. 
English:   (4)     Baldivins  Stories  of  the  Golden  Age.    Myths  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Charon.  Church's  Stories 
from-  the  Greeh  Tragedians.    Stories  of  Orpheus 
from   Ovid.      Selections  from   English   authors. 
Dictation,     Spelling,    Reading,     Grammar    and 
Composition.    Outside  reading  directed. 

1  German:  (4)     Beginner's  Book.     Stories  from  German  Myth- 
or  ology?  illustrated  with  lantern. 

Latin:    (4)     Beginner's  Book.     Stories  from  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Mythology.     Use  of  lantern. 
[French: — not  given  till  Fifth  Class  year.] 

History:  (2)      Greek  and  Roman  for  beginners.  LTse  of  lantern. 
"  Illustration,     Music — first  half  year.    Drawing  and  Penman- 
Vocational       manship,  second  half  year,  each  alternating  with 
I   Training         Vocational  Training  throughout  the  year, 
t  Art  (2*) 
Geography:    (3)     Political  Geography.     Map  Drawing. 
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Science:  (1*)  Lectures  on  Simple  Laws  of  Health.  Oral  ex- 
amination, last  half  of  period.  Power  of  atten- 
tion developed. 

Mathematics:   (3)     Practical  Arithmetic. 

Morals  and  Ethics:  (1*)  Stories  from  Old  and  ^N'ew  Testa- 
ment Biogi-aphy.  Oral  examination  last  half 
of  period.  Outside  reading  suggested.  Illus- 
trated with  lantern.  Talks  on  Manners  and  De- 
portment. 

Gymnastics  and  Athletics:  (3*)  Organized  drill  in  gymnasium 
besides  daily  afternoon  work  approved  by  the  in- 
structor. 

Summary:  Total  number  of  recitation  periods,  17  plus  7,*  equals 
24. 


Fifth  Class. 

English:       The  Age  of  Fable,  Selections.     Stories  from  Herodo- 
f(3or2)  tiLs.    Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes.    The  Last  Days 

of  Pompeii.     Largely  English  authors.    Dicta- 
tion etc.  carried  on  as  in  Sixth  class.     Outside 
reading  directed. 
^  German:     (4)     Beginner's    Book    (cont).     Reading    begim. 
I  Easy  Latin  and  Greek  Translations  from  Ovid 

•I  and  Aesop. 

j   Latin:    (4)     Beginner's  Book    (cont.).      Caesar's   Gallic  War 
1^  begun.    Grammars. 

Erench:  (4)     Beginner's  Book. 

History:    Mediaeval  and    Modern    English    History    for    Amer- 

f(2or3)  ican  Readers.     Use  of  lantern. 

f  Illustration,      Music — first   half    year.      Drawing    and    Pen- 

J    Vocational        manship,    second    half    year,    each    alternating 

j    Training  with  Vocational  Training  throughout  the  year. 

I  Art,  (2*) 

Geography:   (1)     Physical  Geography,  first  half  year;  Geology, 
second  half  year. 

tThe  English  and  History  to  be  worked  in  close  coordination,  preferably  by 
the  same  instructor,  Ave  (5)  periods  per  weelc,  alternating,  respectively  3  and  2. 
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Science:  (1*)  Physiology,  Studies  of  the  Organs  of  the  Body. 
Illustrated  by  manikin.  Oral  examination  in 
last  half  of  period. 

Mathematics:  (3)  Practical  Arithmetic,  one  term;  Structural 
Geometry,  one  term ;  Algebra,  begun,  one  term. 

Morals  and  Ethics:  (1*)  Studies  of  Lives  of  Heroes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Times.  Use  of  lantern.  Oral  ex- 
amination, last  half  of  period.  Talks  on  Self 
Control  and  Manliness.  Outside  reading  sug- 
gested. 

Gymnastics  and  Athletics:  (3*)  Organized  drill  in  gymnasium, 
besides  daily  afternoon  work  approved  by  in- 
structor. 

Summary:  Total  number  of  recitation  periods,  17  plus  Y,*  equals 
24. 

rouETH  Class.  if      * 

English:  f  (3  or  2)     The  Myth  of  Laocoon.  Bryant's  Odyssey,  se- 
lections. Largely  American  authors.  (See  History 
for  coordination).     Dictation,  etc.  as  in  Fifth 
class.     Outside  reading,  directed. 
C  German:  (4)     Selections  from  Gallic  and  Civil  War.    Selec- 
I  tions    from    Ovid's    Metamorphoses.       German 

^  Literature.     Grammar  and  Composition. 

I  Latin :  (4)     Gallic  War,  cont.    Grammar — Composition :  Cic- 
[^  ero  or  Virgil,  begun,  second  half  year. 

Erench:  (4)  Erench  Literature.  Easy  translations  from  Greeh 
and  Latin  Mythology  and  Poets.  Grammar — - 
Composition. 

History  ^f  (2  or  3)  United  States  History.   Use  of  lantern. 

Hlustration  and  Art:  (1*)  Illustration  of  American  Art  and 
Architecture,  alternating  with  lectures  on 
Leaders  of  Classical  Music,  ^otes  taken,  and 
note  book  graded.  Art  and  Architecture  com- 
pared with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  possible. 

Science:  (1)  Physiology,  cont..  Hygiene,  Accidents,  etc.  Text- 
book.   Use  of  manikin. 

tSee  note,  V  Class. 
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Mathematics:  (4)  Algebra  (3).  Structural  Geometry  (cont.) 
and  Metric  System  (1). 

Morals  and  Ethics:  (1*)  Study  of  Social  Service  in  Organiza- 
tions of  Present  Day.  Charities,  Hospitals,  etc.. 
Excursions.  Illustrated  by  lantern.  Oral  ex- 
amination last  half  of  period. 

Athletics:  Work  supervised  by  instructor.  Exercise  outdoors 
required. 

Summary:  Total  number  of  recitation  periods,  18  plus  2,*  equals 
20. 

Third  Class. 

English:  (2)  Composition,  etc.  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in 
translation.  (See  History  for  coordination). 
Selections  from  Aeneid,  Iliads  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  Outside  reading  directed. 
C  German:  (3)  Reading  in  German  authors.  Herodotus,  Bat- 
tles of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Thermopylae.  Quin- 
or  tus   Curtius,  Alexander  the    Great.     Grammar, 

Composition. 

Latin:  (3)     Cicero  or  Virgil,§  continued.  Grammar  and  Com- 
1^  position. 

Erench:  (3)  Readings  in  French  authors.  Pliny  the  Younger, 
Destruction  of  Pompeii,  Xenophon's  Fall  of 
Babylon,  or  Death  of  Cyrus.  Caesar  s  Siege  of 
Alesia  or  Battle  of  Pharsalia.  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

History:  (3)  Greek  and  Roman  History.  Counting  2  "points" 
for  college  entrance. 

Art:  [(1)  Art  and  Architecture  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  Use  of 
lantern. 

Science:  (3+2*)  Botany  and  Zoology.  Counting  2  "points" 
for  college  entrance. 

Mathematics:  (3)  Algebra.  Counting  2  "points"  for  college 
entrance. 

Morals  and  Ethics :  Social  Service  Club.  Meetings,  Sundays.  Prac- 
tical Work. 

lUnder   the  new   definitions   for   admission  to   Harvard,   greater   variety  in 
Latin  authors  may  profitably  be  introduced. 
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Athletics:     Work  supervised   by   instructor.      Exercise  outdoors 

required. 
Summary:  Total  number  of  recitation  periods,  IS  plus  2,*  equals 

20  "Points"  gained  for  college  entrance,  six  (6). 


Second  Class. 


English:     (3) 


College    entrance 


< 


or 


requirements    in    Literature, 
Composition.      Outside    reading    directed.      Se- 
lections from  the  Odyssey. 
["  German:   (3)       College    entrance    requirements.     Plato,  The 
I  Death  of  Socrates,  Thucydides,  The  Sicilian  Ex- 

pedition.    Virgil,  Story  of  Aeneas,  or  Nisus  and 
Euryalus.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
College  entrance  requirements,    Grammar    and 
Composition.     Cicero  or  Virgil  reviewed. 
College  entrance   requirements.      Terence's  Phor- 
mio.      Virgil,  The  Games  in  Aen.  V,  or  Story 
of  Turnus.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
European    History,    introductory    to    Advanced 
History  in  First  Class.    Use  of  lantern. 
Science:   (3+2*)      Physics,  College  entrance  requirements. 
Mathematics:   (3)     Plane  Geometry.     College  entrance  require- 
ments. 
Morals  and  Ethics:     Social  Service   Club.     Meetings   Sundays. 
Practical  Work. 
Work   supervised   by   instructor.      Exercise   outdoors 
required. 
Total  number    of  recitation    periods,    18   plus   2,* 
equals  20  "Points"  gained  for  college  entrance 
8  or  10.     "Points"  brought  forward  (from  Third 
Class)  6  or  6.    Grand  total  of  "Points"  14  or  16. 


Latin:    (3) 
French:  ^3) 

History:     (3) 


Athletics ; 


Summary : 


First  Class. 

English:    (3)     College  entrance  requirements.     Heading,    Com- 
position.    Outside  reading  directed.     Required. 
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German:  (3)  '(a)  Advanced  German.  College  entrance 
work.  Prometheus  Vinctus,  Aeschylus.  Elec- 
tra,  Sophocles.  Cicero,  De  Senectute.  Grammar, 
Composition. 

(b)     Beginner's   German    (for   those  who  take 
-l  Elementary     Latin     college     examinations     in 

Second  Class.     Required). 
Latin:    (3)       (a)      Advanced  Latin,   College  entrance  work. 
,(b)         Beginner's  Latin  or  Beginner's  Greek. 
(Taken  instead  of  Music   or  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy.    See  below). 
French:  (3)     Advanced  French.     College  entrance  work.    Gram- 
mar    and     Composition.       Alcestis,    Euripides, 
Aeneid,  The  Passion  of  Dido,  Booh  IV.     Frogs, 
Aristophanes. 
History:   (3)      (a)     Advanced  History,   College  entrance  work. 
(Recommended). 

(b)  Civics:  (3).  College  entrance  work.  Required. 
Art:  (1*)     Music.  Lectures  on  Modern  Composers.  Notes  taken, 
and  ISTote  book  graded,   alternating  each  week  with 

Geography:  (1*)     Commercial  and  Economic  Geography.  Notes 
taken,  Note  book  graded.  Both  these  two  courses 
required. 
Science:  (1 — 3*)      (a)     Physiography  and  Astronomy,  or  Chem- 
istry.   Required. 

(b)     Anatomy  (3).  Required.    College  entrance 
work  in  each  course. 
Mathematics:    (4)     Advanced    Mathematics.       College  entrance 

work. 
Morals  and  Ethics:     Social  Service  Club.     Meetings,  Sundays. 

Practical  work. 
Athletics:     Work  supervised  by   instructor.      Exercise   outdoors 

required. 
Summary:     Total  number   of     recitation    periods,    depends    on 
courses.     (See  below). 
"Points"  gained  for  college  entrance,       8  or  8 
in  required  courses.    In  electives,  4  or  2  (1  elective) 

12  or  10 
"Points"  forward,  '        14  or  16 

"Points,"  grand  total,  .  26  or  26 
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Summary  of  "Point"  System  for  College  Entrance. 

Third  Class:     History  (2),  Science  (2),  Mathematics  (2),  To- 
tal, 6. 
Second  Class: 

[German  Course]. 
German  (2),  French  (2),  Science  (2),  Mathematics  (2). 
Total  8; 
[Latin  Course] 
Latin   (4),  French   (2),  Science   (2),  Mathematics   (2), 
total  10. 
First  Class: 

[German  Course  or  Course  A].    For  Harvard  B.  S.  degree. 
English  (4),  Civics  (1),  Science  (2),  Anatomy  (1),  two 
electives,  (4),  Music*  ( — ),  Commercial  Geography* 
(— ),  total  12. 
[Latin  Course  or  Course  B].   For  Harvard  A.  B.  degree. 
English  (4),  Civics  (1),  Science  (2),  Anatomy  (1),  one 
elective  (2),  Musicf  ( — ),  Commercial  Geography! 
( — ),  Beginner's  German   ( — ),  total,   10. 
Grand  Total  Points,  26  or  26. 
*Course  A^ :  Beginner's  Latin  or  Beginner's  Greek  may  be 
substituted. 

fCourse  B^ :  Beginner's  Greek  may  be  substituted  or  another 
elective. 

Total  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week  in  First  Class. 
Course  A:  16  and  4*;  Course  B:  16  and  4* 
Course  A^ :  19  and  3* ;  Course  B^ :  19  and  3* 

Advanced  Elective  Courses. 

Advanced  Latin,  German,  French,  Historyf  Mathematics. 

Under  the  new  definitions  for  admission  to  Harvard,  which 
have  just  appeared,  there  would  be  no  changes  in  Course  A,  (or 
A^)  ;  in  Course  B  to  make  room  for  the  extra  elective,  either 
omit  Beginner's  German,  or  Music  and  Commercial  Geography. 
This  would  give  either  16  and  4*  or  19  and  3*  recitations  per 
week. 

♦Unprepared . 
tKe  commended. 
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Note:  The  Required  Courses  in  I  Class  contribute  towards  the 
completion  of  the  ideal  aimed  at  in  this  curriculum,  viz. :  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  life,  collegiate  or  non-collegiate,  or,  in  short,  to  teach 
them  to  take  life  earnestly. 

Some  features  of  this  Curriculum: 

I.     Substitution  of  German  for  Latin,  practically  making  a 
classical  and  non-classical  course — with  omission  of  Greek, 
but  see  above  A\  B^. 
II.     Introduction  of  Ancient  Class.  Literature  in  translation 
in  English,  French  and  German. 
III.     A  strong  scientific  course. 

IV.     Early  courses  in  physiology,    systematic  physical  train- 
ing throughout  course,  and  college  examination  in  anat- 
omy. 
V.     A  strong  historical  course,  terminating  with  Civics. 
VI.     Easier  courses  in  Mathematics  in  two  lowest  classes  and 
and  greater  variety  up  to  III.  Class. 
VII.     Vocational  training  is  represented  by  one  period  for  one 
year. 
VIII.     More  illustrative  work.     Use  of  lantern. 
IX.     Musical  training  not  neglected ;  also  some  Drawing. 
X.     A  practical  course  in  Ethics,  etc.,  teaching  by  biography, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  talks  on  manners  and  de- 
portment. 

And  lastly,  one  word  on  making  a  curriculum.  We  should 
regard  it  as  a  work  of  art,  or  perhaps  better,  an  intricate  piece 
of  intellectual  machinery,  the  proper  use  of  which  should  pro- 
duce the  development  aimed  at  in  the  pupil,  viz.,  a  preparation 
for  life.  In  brief,  each  part  in  the  curriculum  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  whole  machine,  and  its  position  therein  should  be  care- 
fully considered  before  given  standing  room  and  this  process  of 
delicate  adjustment  should  be  performed  every  year.  For  school 
curricula  should  be  progressive  and  keep  pace  with  the  world 
about  them. 

"Pity  the  man  you  can't  persuade 

That  the  world  has  moved  in  the  last  decade." 

Thomas  Towne. 
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Approached  in  this  way,  the  faculty  of  each  school  have  before 
them  in  arranging  the  curriculum,  an  intricate  problem  of  far 
reaching  significance. 

In  the  curriculum  herewith  given,  I  make  ^'History"  the  back- 
bone with  which  I  endeavor  to  coordinate  the  affiliated  courses  in 
literature.  For  history  is  the  written  expression  of  life,  as  lit- 
erature is,  of  thought.  jSTo  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  language 
courses  to  fill  in  the  only  subjects  to  be  read,  in  fact,  variety  from 
year  to  year  is  recommended  both  for  teacher  and  pupil,  wherever 
expedient.  The  subjects  in  italics  indicate  where  and  how  em- 
phasis may  be  laid  upon  the  ancient  classical  literature  in  trans- 
lation. Good  translations  of  any  Greek  and  Latin  authors  into 
modern  languages  may  be  obtained  at  the  foreign  publication 
houses.  The  full  scope  of  this  secondary  school  curriculum 
may  be  better  understood  by  reading  also  my  article  in  Education, 
April  1910,  entitled  ''Secondary  Education." 

In  addition,  I  would  recommend  most  strongly,  a  Literature 
ISTote  Book,  arranged  according  to  periods,  on  the  basis  suggested 
in  that  inspiring  little  book  by  Mary  E.  Burt,  "Literary  Land- 
marks"* and  under  each  heading,  with  proper  date,  require  the 
pupil  to  record  with  some  remarks,  his  impression  of  the  author 
or  historian  read.  This  habit  would  help  make  all  his  literary 
work  coherent. 

"If  we  shall  stand  still, 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mocked  or  carped  at, 
"We  should  take  root  here,  where  we  sit,  or  sit 

State  statues  only." 

Shakespeare. 

•Literary  Landmarks,  M.  E.  Burt,  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co. 
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Education:  The  Next  Phase 

By  Chaelton  Andkews,  Valley  City^  Noeth  Dakota. 

I. 

^jiimmiiiiniimiiiiiiii^  jj J]  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  vocational  training, 
I  which  has  recently  swept  over  the  educational 
I  world,  seems  to  have  subsided  to  a  less  turbulent, 
I  more  rational  level.  The  movement,  thus  launched, 
=]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiniiit$  ^^^  ^^"^  proceed  at  leisure  to  work  out  its  most 
I  i   beneficial    results    in    the    most    permanent    form. 

I  i    Meanwhile  the  field  of  discussion  has  been  cleared 

*'""""""°""""""*  for  the  next  subject  of  special  attention,  and  the 
choice  seems  narrowing  dowoi  to  two  general  topics,  namely,  phy- 
sical and  moral  education. 

The  first  of  these  topics  has  been  especially  prominent  in  re- 
cent teachers'  conventions.  It  has  been  conceded  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  done  heretofore  for  the  mind  of  the  school  child, 
beyond  question  his  body  has  been  neglected.  Where  he  has  not 
been  left  entirely  to  his  own  fruitful  but  fitful  resources  in  this 
respect,  at  best  he  has  been  subjected,  in  the  mass,  to  certain  per- 
functory calisthenics,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  frenzied  athletics. 
But  now  it  is  beginning  to  be  broadly  acknowledged  that  children 
must  be  systematically  educated  in  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in 
their  minds. 

Also,  it  is  becoming  insistent  in  the  educational  mind  that  the 
best  physical  training  shall  be  based  only  upon  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  physiology.  This  subject  needs  to  be  taught  earlier  in 
the  grades  than  at  present.  It  needs  to  be  presented  with  fewer 
and  less  exaggerated  disquisitions  on  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco — intemperate  arguments  against  intemperance,  which 
school  children  readily  recognize  as  false  and  regard  with  con- 
tempt. Moreover,  at  least  in  the  higher  grades,  the  elements  of 
physiology  must  be  taught  in  their  entirety,  without  the 
conspicuous  omission  of  those  phases  of  the  subject  most  impor- 
tant to  adolescents. 
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We  have  gone  to  Germany  for  much  profitable  instruction  in 
the  science  and  art  of  education.  It  is  high  time  we  were  going 
to  her  for  this  important  lesson.  The  physiology  of  sex  is  now 
taught  in  many  German  schools,  and  will  shortly  be  taught  in 
them  all.  This  innovation  has  resulted  from  an  earnest  and  per- 
sistent warfare  of  the  pen,  in  which  Wedekind's  terrible  drama, 
"Fruehlings  Erwachen,"  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  recent 
documents.  ISTothing  now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  teaching  of 
social  hygiene  in  our  schools  but  a  divided  public  opinion.  There 
still  remain  those  who  confuse  innocence  with  ignorance  and  who 
cherish  the  Podsnappian  fallacy  that  an  evil  may  be  palliated 
by  simply  ignoring  its  existence.  But  these  constitute  an  ever 
diminishing  minority.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  general  con- 
viction among  parents  and  educators  alike  that  there  can  be  no 
sane  choice  between  leaving  the  child's  knowledge  of  sex  to  chance, 
•and  giving  it  to  him  first  hand  from  one  competent  to  impart  it 
healthfully  and  reverently.  It  were  doubtless  preferable  if  the 
home  could  be  safely  depended  upon  for  this  instruction,  as,  in- 
deed, an  ideal  state  of  affairs  would  make  every  home  its  own 
school ;  but  even  the  parents  who  feel  the  need  of  such  instruction 
are  prone  to  avoid  it  until  too  late.  Meanwhile,  the  child,  left 
to  itself,  acquires  its  information  from  the  vilest  sources  and  in 
the  vilest  ways.  This  is  a  solemn  problem,  more  vital,  more  fun- 
damental, instinct  with  more  far-reaching  consequence  than  even 
the  problem  of  wage-earning.  For  a  man  to  know  thoroughly 
all  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  machine  he  inhabits  is  even 
as  important  as  that  he  be  conversant  with  the  gasoline  engine  of 
his  automobile.  Indeed,  self-knowledge  really  comes  first  in  the 
trilogy,  leading  directly  through  self-reverence  to  self-control. 

Teachers  are  perceiving  signs  of  a  general  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  laws  of  health  are  the  laws  of  God  and  as  binding 
as  if  they  had  been  chiselled  in  the  tables  of  commandment  on 
Sinai.  Economic  rationalism  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  thorough  teaching  of  these  laws,  for  there  is  now  uni- 
versal realization  of  Spencer's  maxim  that  "to  be  a  nation 
of  healthy  animals  is  the  first  condition  of  national  prosperity." 
Our  public  school  curriculum,  crowded  as  it  already  is,  must  make 
a  place  for  direct  physical  instruction  and  training  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  teachers  expert  in  diagnosing  bodily  defects  and  in  pre- 
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scribing  their  remedies.  The  local  health  officers  must  be  called 
in  for  examination  of  pupils  and  consultation  with  teachers.  San- 
itation and  elementary  bacteriology  must  be  made  as  an  open  book 
to  the  rising  generation  in  order  that  the  sin  of  allowing  plainly 
preventable  disease  to  persist  may  be  blotted  oif  the  record  of  the 
race. 

In  Chicago,  examination  has  shown  three  school  children  out 
of  five  to  be  physically  defective.  In  New  York  sixty-six  per 
cent,  are  in  need  of  medical  treatment.  These  figures  indicate 
only  too  plainly  the  first  reform.  But  there  must  be  even  more 
than  the  mere  remedying  of  present  physical  defects ;  the  child 
must  be  taught  such  bodily  prophylaxis  and  methods  of  develop- 
ment as  will  avoid  the  recurrence  of  disease,  counteract  evil  he- 
reditary tendencies,  and  build  up  a  constitution  upon  which  he 
may  place  intelligent  dependence  in  the  work  of  his  life. 

A  noted  educator  has  recently  advocated  boxing-gloves  for 
school  girls,  and  in  a  number  of  cities  swimming  is  now  taught, 
at  least  to  pupils  of  high  school  grade.  And  swimming  is  surely 
an  ideal  physical  exercise.  The  ability  to  swim  is  the  only  in- 
surance against  fatal  water  accidents  such  as  are  recorded  so  nu- 
merously every  year.  This  exercise  promotes  the  harmonious 
activity  of  practically  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  is  most 
effective  in  correcting  the  weak  back  and  the  curved  spine,  afilic- 
tions  so  frequent  among  students.  And  swimming  is  the  cleanliest 
of  exercises.  England  long  since  included  swimming  in  the  reg- 
ular school  curriculum,  teaching  the  children  not  only  to  swim, 
but  also  to  save  life.  In  London  there  is  a  public  school  life- 
saving  championship,  and  prizes  are  given  each  year,  for  which 
teams  of  boys  and  girls  ten  years  of  age  and  older,  compete. 

Proper  physical  education  in  our  schools  will  do  away  with  the 
inexcusable  self-ignorance  which  makes  so  many  citizens  the 
helpless  prey  of  charlatan  and  quack  and  patent  medicine  manu- 
facturer. It  will  do  much  toward  finally  terminating  the  ignorant 
or  the  careless  propagation  of  diseases  which,  by  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  research,  have  no  right  to  exist.  It  will  reduce 
the  alarming  percentage  of  the  physically  defective  and  insure 
the  rising  generation  an  opportunity  to  know  its  own  imperfec- 
tions and  the  remedies  therefor.  It  will  send  out  into  the  world 
of  affairs  young  men  and  women  equipped  not  only  with  knowl- 
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edge  and  thought-power,  but  also  with  the  essential  fundamental 
bodily  health.  Best  of  all,  physical  education  of  the  truest  type 
will  promote  the  morality  of  the  future,  as  will  no  other  phase  of 
school  activity,  unless  we  except  direct  moral  training.  The 
physical  basis  of  character  is  becoming  better  understood  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  intimate  relations  and  reactions  between  the 
physical  and  the  moral  in  both  child  and  adult  are  too  well  estab- 
lished to  be  longer  ignored  as  they  so  largely  are  in  our  present 
scheme  of  public  school  education. 


II. 

When  the  child's  body  has  been  developed  and  his  mind  has 
been  stored  with  knowledge  and  disciplined,  there  yet  remains 
something  of  the  gravest  importance  before  his  complete  evolution 
is  fairly  begun:  there  is  the  necessity  for  direct  moral  culture. 
After  all,  the  moral  problems  are  the  great  problems  of  the  race, 
and  preparation  to  cope  with  them  is  second  in  importance  to  no 
other  phase  of  training. 

The  question  of  moral  education,  being  an  unusually  difficult 
one,  has  been  left  generally  unanswered.  Our  intensely  demo- 
cratic attitude  toward  religion  in  the  public  schools  has  had  much 
to  do  with  this.  The  subject  has  given  rise  to  earnest  discussion 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  discussion  has  been  for  the  most  part 
unfruitful.  Indeed,  whatever  civic  righteousness  has  emerged 
from  the  public  schools,  has  come  as  a  by-product,  the  quality  of 
which  has  been  the  object  of  slight  solicitude. 

As  there  is  a  physical,  there  is  likewise  a  mental  basis  of 
character.  This  obvious  fact  has  been  too  largely  ignored  during 
the  recent  vocational  agitation.  Good  citizenship,  always  requires 
more  than  the  mere  ability  to  earn  a  living.  An  idle  brain  is 
the  devil's  workshop;  and  an  education  which,  through  special- 
ization, merely  prepares  the  hand  and  the  mechanical  memory  for 
the  definite  set  of  habits  which  constitutes  a  trade,  inevitably 
leaves  a  vacant  and  unutilized  atelier  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
His  Satanic  Majesty.  The  mind  of  the  young  man,  working 
with  his  hands,  in  shop  or  factory,  is  almost  wholly  at  liberty  the 
long  day  through  to  rove  at  will.     And,  of  course,  his  choice  of 
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fields  for  these  unrestricted  excursions  will  most  largely  determine 
the  young  man's  character.  As  he  thinks  in  his  mind — while  his 
hands  work — so  is  he.  Herein  lies  the  vast  importance  of  an 
education  which  shall  have  broadened  his  horizon  and  opened  to 
him  multifarious  avenues  of  higher  pleasure  and  contemplation. 
No  man  can  be  restricted  save  by  the  limitations  of  his  own  mental 
vision :  the  day  laborer  to  whom  have  been  opened,  though  in  ever 
so  slight  a  degree,  the  doors  of  philosophy  and  art,  of  knowledge 
and  religion,  is  likely  to  be  freer  to  range  the  realms  of  thought 
and  fancy  than  the  man  of  unlimited  wealth  whose  whole  atten- 
tion is  concentrated  on  the  manipulation  of  his  fortune,  except  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  he  takes  a  few  weeks'  vacation.  It  is 
in  the  unoccupied  minds  of  her  manual  laborers  that  the  destiny 
of  our  country  is  brewing. 

Now,  range  of  vision  and  catholic  appreciation  are  rarely  ac- 
quired in  large  measure  after  the  school  age.  A  trade  can  be 
learned  anywhere,  at  any  time,  with  vastly  less  expenditure  of 
effort.  The  school  which  largely  neglects  the  former  object  and 
devotes  itself  to  the  latter  is  a  school  of  indifferent,  if  not  of  bad 
citizenship.  Specialization  has,  indeed,  become  too  specialized, 
and  a  reaction  is  inevitable.  The  old-fashioned  generalizing 
education  is  not  so  inappropriate  to  modern  conditions  as  has 
been  feared.  Specialization  is  a  powerful  weapon  of  progress,  but 
we  must  guard  against  its  recoil,  which  is  narrowness.  The  world 
is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  that  general  acquaintance  with 
many  of  them  and  a  trained  faculty  of  discrimination  are  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy  mind  and  a  wise  conscience.  The  function  of 
the  college  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  professional  school; 
and,  similarly,  the  function  of  the  high  school — "the  people's 
college" — in  no  manner  coincides  with  that  of  the  trade  school. 
The  time  is  coming  when  those  same  educators  that  so  ruthlessly 
east  out  that  great  ally  of  general  education,  classical  training,  are 
going  to  welcome  it  back  into  the  curriculum  with  equal  ardor  and 
a  due  humility.  In  our  wild  scramble  for  material  progress,  we 
have  sadly  undervalued  the  salubrity  of  contact  with  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.  The  poet  Phokylides  desired  first  to  gain 
a  competence  and  then  to  practice  virtue,  and  we  have  very 
largely  set  ourselves  up  as  his  followers  today.  But  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  shall  all  swing  back  eagerly  again  to  Plato. 
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Moral  training  in  the  schools  is  destined  to  receive  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  educators  which  it  deserves.  Orderly  systems  for 
its  inculcation  must  be  devised  and  established.  The  theoretical 
end  and  aim  of  the  school  cannot  longer  remain  in  practice  a  mere 
by-product,  but  must  be  kept  consistently  in  view  throughout  the 
process.  Training  of  eye  and  hand  for  skill  and  accuracy,  as 
well  as  breadth  of  vision  and  catholicity  of  taste  must  react  upon 
the  character  in  carefulness,  logic,  patience  and  honesty.  But 
direct  treatment  of  fundamental  ethics,  tactful  and  sympathetic, 
is  also  needed.  One  of  the  readiest  methods  of  approach  is  through 
the  teaching  of  courtesy,  since 

"Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind." 
The  practice  of  good  manners  among  the  young  will  not  only 
react  in  true  loyalty  and  nobility  of  soul,  but  will  afford  also  a 
natural  entrance  for  the  ethical  principles  thus  applied.  Chil- 
dren, like  their  elders,  often  resent  "preaching"  and  are  much 
more  prone  to  catch  their  ways  of  conduct  by  imitation  and  re- 
flection: hence  the  double  necessity  that  the  parent  or  the  teacher 
be  worthy  as  a  model.  But  there  are  large  possibilities  for  direct 
instruction  in  politeness,  courtesy,  and  chivalry.  To  say  that 
training  in  morals  and  manners  should  not  be  made  a  separate 
subject,  but  should  be  incidental  to  every  subject,  is  to  utter  a 
platitude  which  supplies  an  easy  excuse  for  the  complete  neglect 
of  such  training.  One  might  as  well  leave  sanitation  or  hygiene 
entirely  to  the  pupil's  observation — as,  unhappily,  has  too  often 
been  done.  In  all  schools  an  hour  a  week  devoted  to  niceties  of 
behavior  would  be  time  well  spent.  But  still  more  time  must  be 
given  to  direct  moral  instruction. 

III. 

It  appears  probable,  then,  that  educational  attention,  having 
largely  swung  away  from  vocationalism,  will  now  concern  itself 
with  the  introduction  of  more  and  better  physical  and  moral 
training  into  the  schools.  The  "good  citizenship"  ideal  has  been 
so  generally  impressed  upon  all  classes  of  teachers  that  they  are 
ready  to  comprehend  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before  the  many- 
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sidedness  of  their  task.  Some  special  phase  of  that  task  will 
always  be  in  command  of  the  bulk  of  attention,  but  the  days  of 
the  fad  or  the  mania  are  numbered,  and  the  complete  end  and 
purpose  is  now  less  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  than  ever  before. 

This  broadening  of  the  vision  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
teachers  have  largely  given  over  vain  complainings  against  the 
adverse  influence  of  the  home.  They  are  realizing  that,  if  five 
hours  of  the  day  are  comparatively  helpless  when  marshalled 
against  the  remaining  nineteen,  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
is  to  win  over  the  home  to  a  sympathetic  alliance.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  difficult  undertaking,  if  we  must  deal  with  the  passing 
generation,  but  true  education  is  a  great  constructive  labor  requir- 
ing infinite  patience  and  demanding  no  immediate  sweeping  re- 
sults. Given  the  proper  physical,  mental,  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  generation  that  is  coming,  and  there  will  be  raised 
up  to  the  nation  the  home  perfect  which  shall  do  wonders  toward 
evolving  the  school  perfect.  The  business  of  education,  to  quote 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  to  make  good  fathers  and  mothers,  and  good 
fathers  and  mothers  will,  in  turn,  make  good  education. 

Germany  has  been  industriously  held  up  before  us  as  an  edu- 
cational model,  particularly  by  the  most  radical  of  the  late  voca- 
tional party.  Yet  Germany,  by  all  her  noble  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship and  culture,  is  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  these  mater- 
ialistic extremists.  Her  national  stability,  her  marvellous  effi- 
ciency in  war,  statesmanship,  and  manufactures,  her  leadership 
in  art  and  science  and  general  progress  are  due  to  her  well  rounded 
and  well  balanced  system  of  child  development.  In  all  the  storm 
and  stress  of  educational  theorizing  and  discussion  and  reforma- 
tion, she  has  not  forgotten  that  the  fundamental  training  is  to 
develop  a  healthy  body  which  shall  react  upon  and  articulate 
with  a  staunch  and  lofty  character,  that  "the  soul  of  education  is 
the  education  of  the  soul." 
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Mattie  Wilma  Stubbs,  Bangor,  Maine. 

1^""""""°'""" 'I  HE  hundred  years  from  1811  to  1911  in  France 

I  II  I  have  been  a  notable  proof  of  the  words  of  the  late 
ill  Count  Tolstoi,  "The  life  of  peoples  cannot  be 
1*1    summarized  in  the  life  of  a  few  individuals."     In 

^j„„„i„iiin I i^   1811  not  only  France  but  all  central  Europe  was 

I  I    bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  magnetism  of  a  single 

I  I    personality.    A  series  of  brilliant  victories,  alliance 

*""""""'°""""""'*  with  Austria  and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  seemed  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  the  French  Empire  and  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty.  But  the  destinies  of  the  French  nation  were  not  bound 
up  with  the  life  of  a  Corsican  general.  A  century  has  passed 
and  the  republican  principles  which  first  began  to  be  heard  in 
1789  are  today  too  firmly  rooted  in  French  soil  for  any  upheaval 
of  individual  force  or  social  unrest  to  destroy,  as  present  events 
are  proving. 

But  if  the  nineteenth  century  has  shown  the  consciousness  of 
nationalism  stronger  than  mediseval  reverence  for  the  power  of 
the  individual,  it  has  also  marked  important  changes  in  the  atti- 
tude of  men  of  letters  toward  the  exterior  world.  The  revolution 
in  literary  ideals  and  methods  which  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century  witnessed  was  as  startling  as  the  political  events  which 
had  preceded  it.  From  the  worship  of  the  intellect  and  reason, 
from  formalism  and  poverty  of  theme,  men  plunged  into  the  fan- 
tasies and  unbounded  originality  of  the  Romantic  movement.  Of 
the  earlier  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  this  movement  falls, 
Victor  Hugo  was,  of  course,  the  commanding  figure.  In  the 
second  Theophile  Gautier,  like  our  English  Tennyson,  mined 
untold  wealth  of  words  rich  in  music  and  color  from  every  pos- 
sible source,  greatly  enriching  the  impoverished  vocabulary  of 
the  eighteenth  century  writers.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  fifty 
dictionaries  on  the  first  shelf  of  his  library  and  it  was  this  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  words  which  gave  the  "Emaux  et  Camees" 
that  fineness  of  finish  implied  in  their  name, — the  workmanship 
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of  the  engraver.  Unfortunately,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Faguet,  "Gautier  had  no  philosophy,  no  psychology,  or  gift  of 
moral  obligation."  Gautier  himself  said  in  later  life:  *^I  am 
a  man  of  the  Homeric  times ;  the  world  I  live  in  is  not  my  world, 
and  I  do  not  understand  the  society  that  surrounds  me.  Christ 
did  not  come  for  me ;  I  am  as  much  a  Pagan  as  Alcibiades  or 
Phidias. — Three  things  please  me:  gold,  marble  and  purple, 
'eclat,'  solidity,  color."  Unlike  Tennyson,  then,  he  remained 
content  with  art  for  art's  sake ;  with  beauty  of  outward  form, 
and  no  writer,  we  believe,  can  hold  permanently  a  really  high 
place  in  any  literature  to  whom  the  vision  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty  is  veiled. 

Born  on  August  31,  1811,  in  the  historic  town  of  Tarbes,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  from  the  Lycee 
Charlemagne  in  Paris  Gautier  entered  the  studio  of  Rioult  but 
on  account  of  defective  vision,  was  forced  to  renounce  his 
artist  dreams.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  presented  to 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  Cenacle.  Henceforward  poetry,  novels, 
short  stories,  criticisms  and  books  of  travel  followed  one  another 
in  quick  succession  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Much 
of  his  time  was  through  force  of  circumstances  given  to  the  prep- 
aration of  "feuilletons"  on  art  and  the  drama  for  "La  Presse" 
and  "Figaro"  and  in  this  work  he  was  unsurpassed.  He  trav- 
elled in  Spain,  Italy,  Algeria,  Turkey,  Russia  and  Greece,  and 
in  his  descriptions  of  these  countries  anticipated  the  ISTaturalist 
school,  painting  wonderful  pen  pictures  of  the  scenes  which  im- 
pressed him,  but  painting  them  as  the  artist  and  not  with  the 
"lyricisme"  of  the  Romanticist. 

Life  in  the  Restoration  Period,  especially  the  relation  of  the 
old  nobility  to  the  new  order  has  been  strongly  depicted  by  Jules 
Sandeau  (Leonard  Sylvain  Julien  Sandeau)  who  was  a  native 
of  Aubusson,  Central  France.  The  great  throbbing  heart  of 
French  life  and  thought  soon  drew  him  to  itself  and  from  1828, 
when  he  came  to  Paris  as  a  law  student,  Sandeau  was  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  the  life  of  the  French  capital.  His 
work  falls  naturally  into  three  periods.  "Rose  et  Blanche,"  his 
first  novel,  was  written  in  collaboration  with  George  Sand  (Mme. 
Dudevant),  but  after  his  return  from  Italy  in  1834  he  wrote  in- 
dependently, producing  a  series  of  novels  dealing  with  much  the 
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same  themes,  without  a  wide  range  of  characters  and  scenes, 
but  with  a  pleasing  style  and  with  an  increasing  grasp  of  plot 
structure.  Of  these  '^MUe.  de  la  Seigliere,"  upon  which  the  well- 
known  play  of  that  name  was  based,  is  his  chef-d'ouvre.  During 
the  last  period,  assisted  by  Emile  Augier  he  prepared  dramatic 
versions  of  several  of  his  novels,  notably  "La  Pierre  du  Touche" 
from  "L'Heritage"  and  "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  from  "Sacs 
et  Parchemins."  But  it  was  rather  as  a  novelist  than  as  a  dra- 
matist that  Sandeau  excelled  and  except  in  collaboration  with 
others,  as  in  the  plays  just  cited,  the  work  of  this  third  period 
was  doomed  to  failure.  In  1858  Sandeau  was  honored  with 
membership  in  the  Academic  and  from  1859  until  the  fall  of  the 
second  empire  was  librarian  of  St.  Cloud.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
April  24,  1883. 

An  historian  whose  work  should  appeal  to  Americans,  Laboul- 
aye,*  began  his  career  with  the  publication  in  1839  of  a  series  of 
legal  works,  the  first  of  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions.  In  1849,  under  the  second  republic,  he  was  given 
the  chair  of  comparative  legislation  in  the  College  de  France. 
Always  republican  in  his  sympathies,  Laboulaye  continually  re- 
turned to  American  themes,  accomplishing  not  a  little  by  his 
exposition  of  American  methods  of  government,  toward  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  republican  principles  in  Prance.  Dur- 
ing our  Civil  War  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  northern  states 
and  in  "Les  Etats-Unis  et  la  France,"  published  during  the  War 
Period,  gave  his  countrymen  an  intelligent  study  of  the  questions 
which  had  made  inevitable  the  struggle  between  the  blue 
and  the  gray.  The  ten  years  1855-65  saw  also  the  publication 
of  his  "Ilistoire  politique  des  Etats-TJnis,"  an  extensive  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  American  state.  Besides  "Paris  en  Amerique," 
a  comparison  of  American  and  French  life,  he  prepared  transla- 
tions of  many  of  Channing's  works  and  of  the  autobiography  and 
correspondence  of  Franklin,  of  whose  diplomatic  visits  to  their 
country  the  French  have  always  retained  the  most  pleasing  mem- 
ories. After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1871  Laboulaye 
enjoyed  many  honors  and  in  1875  was  made  senator  for  life. 

Education  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century    counted   among  its  leaders    another    historian,    Victor 

•Edouard  Ren6  Lefebvre  Laboulaye,   b.   Jan.   18,   1811;   d.  May  25,   1883. 
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Duruy.*  The  son  of  an  artist  whose  family  had  been  for  many- 
years  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Gobelins,  Duruy 
violated  family  tradition  and  after  a  classical  and  normal  prepar- 
ation began  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  College  Henri  Quatre. 
At  the  age  of  forty-two  he  received  the  degree  of  Docteur  des 
Lettres,  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  French  "professeur."  While 
Laboulaye  was  giving  his  thought  to  political  problems,  Duruy 
rose  by  successive  steps  to  the  office  of  minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a  position  which  he  held  from  1863-69.  Duruy  brought  to 
this  office,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  France  a  profound  scholarship  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  people.  In  the  world  of  letters  he  is  known  for  a 
series  of  brilliantly  written  historical  works:  "Histoire  des  Ro- 
mains,"  "Histoire  de  France,"  "Histoire  Grecque,"  the  last  of 
which  was  crowned  by  the  academy. 

If  in  the  works  of  the  authors  just  discussed  we  have  the  view- 
point of  the  jurist  and  educator,  the  histories  of  Louis  Blanc 
were  the  work  of  a  journalist  and  social  reformer.  Beginning 
with  editorial  service  on  Le  Bon  Sens,  he  founded  in  1838,  a  radi- 
cal journal.  La  Revue  du  Progres.  Three  years  later  appeared 
his  "Histoire  de  Dix  Ans"  dealing  with  the  events  of  1830-40 
and  in  184Y  his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise."  The 
brilliancy  of  style  in  which  these  works  were  \vritten  and  the 
eloquent  oratory  of  their  author  were  not  backed,  however,  by 
practical  leadership  and  the  unrest  which  his  writings  and  speeches 
aroused  among  the  working  classes  but  which  he  could  not  or 
would  not  control,  forced  him  into  exile.  He  returned  to  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  later  became  a  radi- 
cal member  of  the  new  !N^ational  Assembly  in  which  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1882. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  names  which  the  year  1811  gave  to 
French  letters.  Their  works  are  a  link  uniting  the  literature  of 
the  Restoration  with  modern  thought.  They  saw  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbons,  a  new  republic,  a  new  empire  and  final  peace, 
while  some  of  them  at  least,  could  say  with  truth, 

"I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 

♦Victor  Duruy,  b.  Sept.   11,  1811;  d.  Nov.  25,  1894. 
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By  Isabeli.e  McGlauflin,  High  School,  Denvek,  Coloeado. 

f^""""""°""""""ff RIMARILY,  man  labored  for  food  to  sustain  life, 
I  ^.^  I  for  clothing  as  a  protection  to  the  body  and  for  a 
I  li^  I  habitation  as  shelter  from  the  elements.  But  civ- 
I       *  I   ilization  and  his  relation  to  his  fellow  men  have 

^iiiiiiiititiiDiniiiiiiiiic^  brought  to  him  many  intricate  and  diversified 
I  I   tasks.    His  pampered  appetite  is  no  longer  appeased 

1  I   ^y  ^<^o^  ^^^t  is  mere  sustenance,  his  fashionable 

*'""""""°""""""'*  clothing  is  not  designed  so  much  for  protection  as 
an  adornment,  while  in  his  artistic,  modern  habitation  he  and  his 
family  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  latest  inventions, 
and  through  books,  papers  and  magazines  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  world's  progress.  For  all  this  and  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, man  willingly  toils  unceasingly. 

In  the  natural  division  of  labor,  to  woman's  happy  lot  has  fallen 
that  of  home-maker  and  home-keeper.  Let  us  consider  what  this 
means  in  its  far  reaching  importance  and  possibilities.  Her  lieu- 
tenants are  in  every  walk  and  field  of  life  bringing  to  the  home- 
builder's  use  the  natural  products  of  the  earth.  The  great  quarries 
yield  their  abundance  of  granite,  stone  and  marble.  Vast  forests 
are  razed  to  the  ground  to  supply  lumber.  The  base  metals,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  are  useful  in  construction,  while  the  more  refined 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  made  into  ornaments  and  into  imple- 
ments for  the  table.  Great  factories  produce  fabrics  for  the  em- 
bellishment as  well  as  for  utility  in  the  home  life.  The  great 
armies  of  miners,  lumbermen,  manufacturers,  farmers  and  sailors 
are  all  bringing  their  toll  to  the  home. 

Manifestly,  woman's  chief  vocation  is  the  science  and  art  of 
home  keeping,  and  upon  whether  she  does  her  work  ill  or  well 
depend  the  health,  happiness  and  achievement  of  her  family, 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Do  the  schools  of  this 
country  recognize  this  fact  and  educate  the  girls  for  this  responsi- 
bility? Why  should  there  not  be  a  closer  relation  between  the 
subjects  studied  and  the  real  issues  of  life?    Is  a  subject  not  more 
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educative  as  well  as  of  more  vital  interest  because  it  has  some 
bearing  upon  the  practical  problems  of  human  affairs  ?  Just 
what  these  problems  are  will  depend  upon  the  community.  Those 
of  an  agricultural  district  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  differ 
materially  from  those  of  a  mining  town  in  the  Rockies  or  a  fac- 
tory settlement  of  New  England.  It  is  the  business  of  educators 
to  determine  by  careful,  painstaking  investigation  the  local  needs 
and  supply  the  young  with  opportunities  for  meeting  their  neces- 
sities. 

As  much  as  we  deprecate  child  labor,  misfortune,  illness  or  the 
inefficiency  of  the  father  of  a  family  may  force  girls  as  well  as 
boys  to  become  wage  earners  early,  too  early,  in  life.  Many  states, 
recognizing  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  young  to  protection,  have 
passed  compulsory  educational  laws,  and  if  the  parents  cannot 
educate  their  children  the  state  must.  They  must  go  still  farther 
and  provide  for  these  unfortunate  children  a  vocational  training 
that  will  enable  them  to  enter  some  field  of  industry  and  become 
self-supporting  at  the  end  of  the  school  age-limit.  There  is  still 
another  class  who  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen  years.  They  are  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  whose 
parents  are  financially  able  to  keep  them  in  school  but  who  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  the   inadequacy  of  the  public  schools. 

The  manual  training  high  schools  are  too  near  the  end  of  the 
term  of  school  life  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  industrial 
training  of  the  rank  and  file.  This  training  must  be  provided  in 
the  grades  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  As  the  activ- 
ities of  men  and  women  differ  so  widely,  so  must  the  training  for 
boys  and  girls  differ.  Through  the  first  four  years  of  school  life 
there  need  be  little  distinction,  but  after  that  period  I  believe  that 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  separation  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  giving  to  each  the  training  required  to  fit  them  for  their 
different  activities. 

Underlying  the  varied  conditions  to  be  met  for  the  girls  are 
the  fundamental  principles  of  practical  home  life,  because  the 
girls  who  are  competent,  self-respecting  wage  earners  today  will 
be,  happily,  among  the  mothers  and  home  keepers  of  a  few  years 
hence.  I  do  not  advocate  training  in  the  hoiisehold  arts  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  academic  subjects,  but  I  do  plead  for  the  recognii- 
tion  of  their  importance  in   the   education   and  development   of 
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a  girl  for  the  place  that  she  will  occupy  in  life.  Why  not  include 
a  household  expense  account  in  a  girl's  mathematical  training? 
That  she  may  know  something  of  the  purchasing  value  of  money 
let  her  go  to  the  market  and  ascertain  the  cost  of  eggs,  butter, 
flour,  etc.  and  keep  her  books  with  record  of  supposed  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  balancing  her  books  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Teach  her  music,  literature,  English,  but  also  train  her 
that  she  can  prepare  the  cheap  cuts  of  meat  so  that  they  may  be 
palatable  as  well  as  wholesome;  train  her  that  she  may  know^ 
scientifically  the  food  principles  that  should  enter  into  a  well- 
planned  meal  and  be  able  to  compute  the  cost  per  capita.  To  do 
this  an  expensive,  elaborate  equipment  is  not  needful,  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  but  engenders  extravagant  ideas  instead  of  instilling 
wise  economy.  Teach  history  and  the  progress  of  nations  and 
jointly  the  real  meaning  and  causes  of  the  "high  cost  of  living," 
the  development  of  "cold  storage,"  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars, 
the  "tariff,"  and  their  effects  upon  the  household.  Physiology 
has  its  place,  but  the  number  of  bones  and  their  Latin  names  sink 
into  insignificance  beside  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  their  effects 
upon  the  body,  the  fundamental  laws  of  health,  simple  home  rem- 
edies and  how  to  care  for  the  sick.  At  all  hazards — and  I  use  the 
term  advisedly — teach  art.  !N'ot  art  on  paper,  but  domestic  art — 
there  is  no  other.  All  artists,  regardless  of  .their  special  lines, 
from  the  architect  who  plans  the  house  through  the  long  list  of 
designers  of  carpets,  wall  paper  and  furniture  to  the  painter  of 
pictures,  all  are  laboring  to  beautify  man's  environment. 

The  study  of  art  should  give  to  the  girl  such  an  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  design,  harmony  of  color,  fitness  and  good  taste  that 
would  enable  her  as  a  woman  to  so  beautify  her  dwelling-place 
that  it  would  be  a  joy  to  enter  therein ;  and  to  dress  herself  artis- 
tically even  in  defiance,  if  necessary,  of  the  latest  fads  and  fancies. 
"What  would  it  profit  her  that  she  can  make  a  beautiful  and  artis- 
tic design — or,  to  borrow  the  art  teacher's  expression,  "fill  the 
space"  vnth.  graceful  lines  in  adequate  proportion,  and  color  this 
in  exquisite  harmony,  if  she  be  content  to  array  herself  in  some 
of  the  monstrosities  of  fashion ;  if  color  combinations  mean  noth- 
ing to  her  in  personal  attire  and  in  the  furnishing  of  her  home. 
In  a  word,  art  training  must  be  more  concrete  and  dove-tail 
into  industrial  lines  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
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She  should  be  trained  until  by  the  skill  of  her  hands  she  could 
fashion  her  own  garments  and  make  the  necessary  articles  for 
the  home.  May  the  public  schools  so  educate,  train  and  develop 
her,  to  the  end  that  she  may  become  to  the  human  family  that 
greatest  of  all  blessings — a  refined,  cultured,  womanly  woman, 
capable  of  managing  her  household  intelligently,  competent  to 
make  her  home  attractive,  skillful  in  the  household  arts  that  she 
may  preserve  the  health  of  her  family,  and  appreciative  of  the 
labor  of  those  who  serve  her. 


An   Ode 

TO  THE  ONE  WHO  FAILS. 
By  AVilliam  A.  McKeever. 
How  art  thou  fallen,  O  Thou  Downcast  One! 
Why  broken-spirited,  weighed  down  with  care  ? 
The  day  is  not  yet  spent,  thy  strength  not  gone. 
Thou  thoughtst  to  win  a  laurel  without  blood  ? 
To  gain  success  through  honors  never  won  ? 
Escape  the  pangs  that  render  patient  souls 
Immortal  ?     Oh,  vain  hope !     Oh,  useless  dream ! 
Mayhap  some  idle  yokemate  lured  thee  out 
Upon  the  shifting  sands  and  left  thee  there; 
Mayhap  thy  timid  nature  chilled  thy  heart. 
Arise!     Assert  thy  might,  and  gather  up 
The  fragments  of  thy  better  dreams  and  piece 
Them  out  anew !    Behold  yon  mountain  height. 
Forbidding,  rough  and  steep.     A  priceless  goal 
Lies  up  that  rugged  way.     l^e^er  fear  the  stones 
That  bruise  thy  feet,  nor  storms  that  beat  against 
Thy  face  to  turn  thee  back.    But  speed  thou  on ! 
For  mightier  than  all  thou  hast  believed 
Thyself  to  be,  and  more  sublime  than  all 
That  mortal  mind  has  ever  pictured  thee. 
Is  thy  pure  soul.     Thy  spirit  unrestrained 
Set  free  to  rise  on  faith  to  heav'nly  heights, 
Will  serve  to  make  thy  earthly  life  divine. 
Arise,  and  press  with  might  forever  on ! 


To  What  Extent  Should  Vocational  Training 

Be  Recognized  in  Our  Elementary 

Schools  ? 

By  Gustap  Labsson,  Sloyd  Tkainino  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

|ai«Miniiiai«Httfliiit|j^OADLY  speaking  all  education  should  be  voca- 
I  ^^  I  tional;  that  is,  it  should  lay  a  solid  foundation 
I  1^  g  for  any  subsequent  calling  or  vocation.  Taking 
I  *^  I  the  question  in  its  specific  sense,  training  for  self- 
^MMMflnoHimHutc^  support  and  productive  capacity  in  some  particular 
i  i   line  of  work,  I  should  say  that  this  is  not  the  busi- 

I  1   ness  of  the  elementary  schools.     I  believe  that  as  a 

•|iMittmtmanininnitc4>  general  thing,  no  specialization  should  begin  with 
children  before  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  because  the  motive  for 
a  life  career  is  not  well  defined  before  that  time  and  we  should 
greatly  deceive  ourselves  if  we  tried  to  build  a  promising  super- 
structure on  a  poor  foundation. 

Educators  everywhere  recognize  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  A  general  awakening 
and  greater  interest  in  the  subjects  already  taught  is  most  neces- 
sary. It  has  also  been  generally  recognized  that  manual  training 
of  the  right  kind  has  an  eft'ective  awakening  power  but  this  cannot 
be  given  with  the  desired  results,  educationally  or  technically, 
by  devoting  to  it  only  one  or  two  hours  a  week  and  often  under 
poor  conditions  or  with  teachers  poorly  qualified  for  the  work. 
Many  European  schools  devote  from  six  to  eight  hours  each  week 
to  manual  training  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  with  the  satis- 
factory results  of  which  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  many  young 
men  entering  skilled  industries  in  this  country  with  no  other 
training  than  that  received  in  the  public  schools. 

We  say  that  the  foundation  of  democracy  is  the  equality  of 
opportunity,  therefore  we  should  give  every  child  an  opportunity 
for  some  hand-work  at  the  period  when  we  can  best  reach  all,  and 
individual  instruction  makes  each  one  progress  according  to  his 
own  ability. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results  methods  must  be  used 
which  will  make  for  honesty  and  manliness,  as  these  are  the  qual- 
ities first  in  demand  by  employers.  Interest  must  be  aroused  and 
sustained  through  such  problems  as  can  be  well  done  by  the  boy 
himself  and  he  must  be  encouraged  to  examine  his  work  critically 
and  to  judge  of  its  value,  making  a  written  statement  in  regard 
to  it.  If  such  methods  as  these  could  be  carried  out  more  strictly 
in  our  public  schools,  I  believe  we  should  come  nearer  solving 
the  questions  of  vocational  eificiency  and  moral  awakening  in  our 
young  population,  than  by  any  other  means. 


The  College  and  the  Rural  Districts 

By  Wallace  IsT.   Steaens,  Ph.   D.,   The  University  of 
North  Dakota. 
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E 


|i«.H.mfflDtiHiiH.iHt|yElsr  the  casual  observer  of  rural  conditions  cannot 
I   fail  to  sense  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of 
I    the   constructive   agencies   of  society.       The   agri- 
I    cultural  class  is  the  basis  of  the  social  order  and 
|3iiHiintmDi»flni>H(t§  t^e  weighing  of  data  only  opens  our  eyes  wider  to 
1  I   the  immensity  and  to  the  dire  urgency  of  the  prob- 

I  I   lem  before  us.     Of  29,287,070  engaged  in  gainful 

4>iHfl«HiiHaiHn<iNHit$  pursuits,  according  to  the  last  census,  10,438,219 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  35.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. In  the  same  year  farm  products  totaled  $3,764,177,706  and 
farm  land  with  improvements,  including  stock  and  implements, 
aggregated  $20,514,001,838,  and  for  the  current  year  farm  pro- 
ducts total  $7,778,000,000  and  farm  values  represent 
$30,000,000,000.  The  total  investment  in  agriculture,  then,  is 
more  than  twice  that  in  manufacturing,  and  the  farm  products 
aggregate  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  iron  and  steel  output  of  the 
country,  and  four  times  the  mining  products.  With  six  years' 
earnings  the  farmer  could  buy  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States. 

The  increasing  power  and  influence  of  this  factor  in  our 
national  life  is  equally  apparent.  Improved  farm  acreage  in- 
creased from  110,000,000  acres  in  1850  to  415,000,000  acres  in 
1900,  or,  in  other  words,  farm  valuation  advanced  from  three 
and  one-half  billions  to  sixteen  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  in 
fifty  years.  In  the  same  time  live  stock  quadrupled,  and  the 
staple  crops  (wheat,  oats,  com  and  cotton)  advanced  350  per  cent, 
to  550  per  cent.  Indeed  though  we  number  only  six  per  cent,  of 
the  race,  we  raise  now  one-fifth  of  the  wheat  of  the  world,  one- 
half  of  the  cotton,  and  three-fourths  of  the  corn.  If  the  farmer 
were  to  sell  out  today  he  would  have  to  take  notes  for  more  than 
one-half  the  value. 

Kor  is  the  farmer  insensible  of  comfort.     Electric  roads,  auto- 
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mobiles,  improved  machinery,  the  furnishings  and  appointments 
of  a  modern  home,  free  mail  delivery,  daily  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, some  seven  hundred  trade  journals,  lyceums,  lectures,  con- 
certs and  operas — all  render  the  farmer  the  true  aristocrat  of 
the  country.  The  farmer  is  learning  wisdom.  In  fifty  years  the 
average  farm  has  dropped  from  200  acres  to  150 ;  the  number  of 
farms  has  increased  from  one  and  one-half  million  to  five  and 
three-fourths  millions. 

Conditions,  however,  are  still  deplorable.  The  death-rate  of 
the  city  exceeds  that  of  the  country  in  such  diseases  as  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  consumption,  but 
in  influenza,  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  the  city  makes  the  bet- 
ter showing.  That  is,  the  country  suffers  from  such  diseases  as 
thrive  on  poor  sanitary  conditions  and  on  the  lack  of  cleanliness. 
Here  and  there  stretches  of  thrifty  country  appear,  but  shabby 
school  houses  and  tumble-down  churches;  correspondingly  forlorn 
teachers  and  preachers ;  ill-kempt  farms,  buildings  and  fences 
bespeak  the  fact  that  despite  improvements  the  farmer  has  not  yet 
fully  come  into  his  own. 

The  country  districts  today  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  Im- 
proved machinery,  improved  methods  and  modern  conveniences 
have  opened  the  farmer's  eyes  to  possibilities  and  he  is  becoming 
impatient  of  any  and  all  that  would  stand  in  his  way.  This 
rural  renaissance  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. On  the  other  hand  the  country  is  being  filled  up  with  new 
nationalities.  Twenty-five  years  ago  83  per  cent,  of  our  immi- 
grants came  from  northern  and  western  Europe — people  who 
had  not  known  serfdom,  resourceful,  enterprising,  independent 
and  readily  mixing  in  with  American  ways.  Today  almost  the 
same  proportion  come  from  southern  Europe  and  from  western 
Asia,  helpless,  and  for  a  time  social  driftwood.  These  hetero- 
geneous populations  are  in  a  handicap  race ;  there  is  no  unity, 
no  harmony.  Caste  is  springing  up  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
newcomers,  many  of  them,  have  strange,  outlandish  notions  of 
life,  often  they  have  no  religion,  no  faith,  no  regard  for  the  Sab- 
bath or  for  any  other  institution  the  community  may  hold  in 
reverence.  The  moral  equation  of  the  community  is  lowered. 
The  scale  of  living  is  degraded.  A  recent  journal,  showing  illus- 
trations of  beautiful  stretches  of  country,  goes  on  to  state,  "The 
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above  farms  can  be  bought  cheap  and  made  into  beautiful  homes, 
provided  one  is  not  particular  about  one's  neighbors." 

The  above  becomes  even  more  striking  when  we  realize  the 
signiiicance  of  rural  conditions.  A  labor  leader  recently  set  him- 
self to  deliver  a  labor  vote  aggregating  2,000,000.  Yet  in  the 
country  are  10,000,000,  whose  vote,  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  or 
intelligent  and  unbiassed,  must  decide  our  political  and  social 
welfare.  The  farmer  is  the  balance  wheel  of  the  republic,  the  one 
factor  in  our  civilization  that  can  offset  the  unwholesome  life  of 
the  cities,  which  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  stream  settling 
from  the  country,  would  degenerate  and  eventually  become  de- 
populated.    The  cities  devour  life;  they  do  not  perpetuate  it. 

Accepting  conditions  as  they  are,  the  place  for  social  regenera- 
tion is  in  the  country.  Men  light  fire,  not  around  the  edges,  but 
where  it  is  the  heaviest,  in  the  heart  of  the  blaze.  Two  great 
agencies  among  others  can  minister  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, religion  and  education,  the  church  and  the  school.  It  is 
our  present  task  to  consider  the  college  as  one  factor  in  this  work 
of  social  regeneration  in  the  rural  districts.  The  fact  is  that  the 
college  has  too  much  ignored  this  large  class  of  possible  patrons. 
Somehow  there  grew  up  in  the  past  years  a  standard  college  course 
whose  back-bone  comprised  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics.  The 
object  of  education  was  culture,  and  we  have  yet  to  show  that  the 
old  selection  was  so  bad  after  all.  Then  came  a  swarm  of  electives 
more  or  less  loosely  hooked  on  to  the  curriculum.  These  extras 
later  blossomed  out  into  professional  departments.  Colleges  be- 
came universities ;  professional  schools,  hundreds  of  miles  away  in 
some  cases,  looking  for  a  charter  under  which  to  operate,  sought  and 
found  a  haven.  Engineering  annexes  are  now  being  added  and 
our  average  college  is  about  as  homogeneous  as  N^ebuchadnezzar's 
image. 

The  college  of  today  breeds  discontent,  and  the  country  boy  or 
girl  is  inspired  with  a  longing  to  escape  the  bars  of  a  narrow 
existence,  and  to  launch  out  into  a  "brilliant  career."  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  away  from  the  farm.  It  is  our  task  now  to  set 
the  pyramid  back  on  its  base,  to  bring  society  to  the  right  view- 
point relative  to  rural  life.  Young  folks  must  learn  that  life  on 
the  farm  is  not  necessarily  degrading  and  that  it  is  better  at  least 
than  the  gilded  life  of  the  city  at  a  dollar  fifty  a  day,  or  behind 
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the  counter  at  five  dollars  a  week.  All  the  modern  researches,  too, 
and  experiments  in  scientific  agriculture  are  making  the  profes- 
sion more  difficult  rather  than  easier.  There  is  need,  then,  of  a 
better  educated  and  in  every  way  superior  class  of  people  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  passing  of  the  public  domain,  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  urgent  need  of  conservation  and  wise  use  of 
natural  resources  demand  that  the  farmer  vie  with  the  best  and 
that  he  have  all  the  preparation  and  assistance  that  training  can 
give  him.  Farming  has  become  agriculture,  and  the  farmer 
has  become  a  modern  professional  man. 

This  ideal  ruralized  college  must  still  teach  the  humanities. 
The  farmer  is  a  man,  his  wife  a  woman;  they  are  not  machines 
or  drudges.  They  live  in  a  world  of  beauty.  The  earth  beneath 
their  feet  teems  with  life ;  landscape,  sunrise,  sunset  s])read 
vistas  of  color  that  defy  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  world  is  full  of  beauty  and  knowledge.  The  farmer, 
of  all  men,  has  the  best  opportunity  to  see  and  to  hear  and  to  in- 
quire and  to  know.  It  is  criminal  for  a  farmer  to  be  ignorant  or 
superstitious.  The  first  duty  of  the  college,  then,  is  to  excite  the 
student's  curiosity,  to  arouse  within  him  a  desire  for  the  very 
best  things  of  life.  Art,  literature,  a  flavor  of  philosophy,  a  taste 
of  languages  are  none  too  good  for  the  ideal  farmer.  Political 
economy  and  history  are  invaluable,  for  the  farmer,  of  all  men, 
must  be  a  well-informed  citizen,  of  judicial  mind  and  clear  vision. 
The  young  farmer  should  also  know  that  poets  have  found  the 
richest  food  for  their  thoughts,  and  sages  for  their  reasonings  amid 
the  life  of  the  country.  A  man  does  not  need  to  be  a  fool,  an 
ignoramus  or  a  clown  to  be  a  farmer.  He  can  work  while  he  thinks 
and  while  he  labors  he  can  revel  in  the  beauty  about  him.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  country  boys  go  wrong  in  the  city.  Their 
minds  are  even  more  barren  than  their  scantily  furnished  hall- 
bedrooms  and  with  no  resources  within  themselves  they  drift  out 
into  the  glare  of  the  city  to  find  release  from  their  lonely  selves. 

And  here  another  field  opens  out.  There  is  a  duty  not  only 
to  the  few  who  get  away  to  college,  but  to  those  who  are  compelled 
to  remain  at  home.  College  extension  is  an  urgent  call  to  the  col- 
lege for  service.  A  thousand  themes,  for  example,  are  made 
luminous  with  a  streopticon,  and  the  legion  of  cheap  theatres 
with  their  picture-shows  are  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan. 
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The  government  prepares  and  sends  out  each  year,  information 
of  one  kind  or  another  costing  millions  of  dollars.  Not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  knows  its  value  or  realizes  what  it  costs.  For  in- 
stance, a  stereopticon  lecture  on  weather  maps  and  the  weather 
bureau,  our  inter-waterway  commerce,  the  common  herbs  and 
their  uses,  popular  astronomy,  the  evil  consequences  of  unsani- 
tary conditions,  on  birds,  forest,  and  like  subjects  without  num- 
ber afford  boundless  opportunity.  A  live  college  could  thu& 
arouse  the  communities  about  it  and  thus  increase  its  own  use- 
fulness beyond  possible  calculation.  A  college,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  does  not  exist  for  the  members  of  the  faculty,  but  for 
the  community.  Our  universities  are  not  great  receptacles  for 
books,  specimens,  curators,  casts,  et  cetera,  but  great  organisms, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  impart  wisdom,  intelligence  and  culture  to 
the  men  and  women  of  our  country. 

A  strong  feature  in  our  proposed  college  would  be  the  sciences. 
The  farmers  of  the  country,  for  example,  have  wasted  money 
enough  on  worthless  fertilizers  to  buy  their  farms,  and  they  look 
over  their  unprofitable  acres  in  abject  helplessness.  Every  farmer 
should  know  chemistry.  He  should  know  what  elements  go  to 
make  certain  crops  and  he  should  know  how  to  find  out  what  his 
own  land  lacks.  It  is  as  easy  to  the  wise  man  as  a  simple  problem 
in  addition.  Likewise  geology  would  enable  the  farmer  to  know 
of  the  subsoils,  of  the  nature  of  earths,  and  he  would  be  spared 
the  painful  experience  of  boring  for  oil  or  gas  in  a  granite  rock 
or  of  digging  for  coal  in  a  bed  of  devonian  sandstone.  Botany 
and  zoology  also,  and  meteorology  are  not  handicaps  but  absolute 
essentials  to  successful  agriculture. 

The  organization  of  lecture  bureaus,  entertainment  courses, 
institutes,  lecture  discussions  and  other  enterprises  of  similar 
character  could  well  become  part  of  a  college's  work.  In  the 
days  of  the  district  school  the  long  winter  evenings  were  devoted 
to  debates.  Many  an  orator  and  statesman  points  back  with  pride 
to  those  experiences.  However  much  one  may  know,  one  is  as  a 
bell  without  a  tongue  unless  endowed  with  the  gift  of  persuasive 
speech.  The  restoration  of  the  lyceum  in  our  rural  communities 
is  today  an  imperative  need. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  features  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  our  colleges,  features,  which  if  incorporated  in  our  rural  life. 
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will  add  materially  to  our  civic  welfare.  Landscape  gardening 
ought  to  be  taught.  The  college  grounds  could  become  the  labor- 
atory and  such  a  love  for  beauty  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the 
youths  that  the  countryside  within  a  generation  could  be  made  a 
bower  of  beauty.  The  American  people  are  not  afraid  to  work, 
and  if  the  country  home  be  transformed  from  a  barrack  into  an 
abode  where  beauty  and  peace  reign;  if  the  life  of  the  farm  be 
made  livable;  if  by  means  now  open  to  all  and  practical  for  all, 
present  drudgery  be  turned  into  professional  work,  there  will  be 
fewer  fathers  viewing  with  sadness,  the  acres  they  have  wrought 
to  win,  but  now,  alas,  to  be  sold  because  the  children  hate  the 
farm.  There  is  need  of  instruction  in  the  homely  arts.  Shop- 
work,  including  elementary  wood  and  iron-work ;  domestic  sci- 
ence with  care  for  every  department  of  the  home  life — construc- 
tion, decoration  and  maintenance;  horticulture  and  floriculture, 
and  kindred  branches  are  feasible  and  can  be  taught  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  and  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  Put  one  such  grad- 
uate, trained,  level-headed,  patient  and  persevering  in  every  com- 
munity and  the  so-called  social  problem  is  far  on  the  way  toward 
solution.  A  course  in  elementary  agriculture,  based  on  some  such 
line  as  the  "Rural  Science  Series"  including  among  other  num- 
bers such  topics  as  "The  Soil,"  "The  Principles  of  Agriculture," 
"Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,"  "The  Farmstead,"  and  "How  to 
Choose  a  Farm,"  would  be  invaluable  as  a  discipline  and  within 
the  reach  of  every  school,  even  of  the  public  schools.  The  fact 
that  the  leading  book  companies  of  the  country  print  these  vol- 
umes and  the  further  fact  that  some  of  them  have  reached  even 
the  twelfth  edition,  argue  that  here  is  a  groMang  demand  and  an 
avenue  of  service  for  our  educational  institutions.  One  other 
subject  deserves  special  mention.  Forestry  is  concerned  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  subjects  that  could  engage  our  attention, 
and  is  of  increasing  importance  because  of  our  present  economic 
conditions.  Forests  are  being  wantonly  destroyed,  trees  that 
have  been  for  centuries  monarchs  of  the  woods  are  now  for  some 
reason  dying  off,  and  timber  is  becoming  scarce.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  if  we  are  to  save  our  farms,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
climate,  if  we  are  to  have  any  landscape  at  all,  to  look  well  to 
the  welfare  of  this  most  important  factor  in  our  civilization. 
Without  wood  and  water  the  country  is  a  howling  waste. 
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If  our  colleges  are  to  lead,  as  they  ought,  they  must  divine  the 
needs  of  the  time.  If  they  are  to  become — in  many  instances 
simply  continue  to  be — asylums,  let  us  change  their  titles.  Col- 
leges exist  for  the  people  and  for  their  needs  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  right  ideals.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  country  live  in  the  rural  districts  and  that 
these  people  are  equally  entitled  to  an  education  fitted  to  their 
needs. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  no  copyright  or  patent  or  peculiar 
monopoly  on  this  great  field.  As  public  agencies  owned  by  all, 
they  are  bound  to  minister  to  their  utmost  ability.  J^or  can  we 
lay  the  burden  at  the  doors  of  the  state  university.  The  ameliora- 
tion of  society  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  all,  and  the  schools 
exist  for  the  people,  for  their  actual  needs,  and  as  a  means  to 
their  progress. 


Waste  in  English  Grammar 

Gut  Wheeler  Shallies,  Head  of  English  Depaetment, 
State  J^Toemal  School,  Plattsbueg,  I^.  Y. 

^wHHiiHninuiminiitt*  jq-  teaching  and  in  learning  grammar  there  is,  and 
I  ¥  I  ^^s  been,  since  the  flood  of  English  grammars 
ill  came  upon  the  market,  a  great  variety  of  terms 
I  I   used  with  as  great  a  variety  of  meanings.    It  is  no 

%9iiiHUHi»Gniiiuunit^  wonder,  therefore,  that  children  are  discouraged 
I  M   ^7    even    the    minimum    amount    of    grammatical 

1  I    study  required  by  them  and  find  that  the  study 

i3utwiinuaiiiininnu$  counts  for  little  or  nothing  when  they  continue 
their  language  studies  farther. 

There  is  in  all  high  school  courses,  Latin,  German  and 
French.  In  many  of  the  larger  high  schools,  Greek  is  taught 
as  well.  The  classical  course  in  high  schools  includes  at  least 
two  of  these  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  Latin.  If  the 
student  is  preparing  for  entrance  into  a  scientific  school,  the  high 
school  course  which  he  must  pursue  contains  German  and  French. 
Besides  these  languages  there  is  history,  mathematics,  a  certain 
amount  of  science,  drawing,  music  and  English  extending  over 
four  years.  The  student  must  rank  high  and  acquire  a  power  to 
think  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  well  the  work  of  his  freshman 
year,  and  if  he  cannot  do  this  well  he  will  be  handicapped  during 
the  other  three  years. 

Today  we  hear  much  concerning  the  crowded  curriculum  of 
the  high  school  and  of  the  grammar  school  as  well,  and  yet  we 
go  right  on  teaching  many  things  of  little  value,  repeating  many 
more  of  little  value  because  some  one  has  felt  as  our  grand- 
fathers did,  that  every  child  must  learn  the  "rule  o'  three." 
Then,  too,  we  hear,  this  book  or  that  book  has  it  thus  or 
so,  or  the  teacher  says  she  learned  it  so  and  so,  and  she 
will  not  change.  Besides  this,  many  a  teacher  feels  that  unless 
her  pupils  learn  a  certain  fact  in  her  grade  they  will  never  learn 
it.  They  are  doomed  to  eternal  ignorance.  I  have  heard  of  a 
teacher  who  told  her  fourth  grade  in  a  quavering  voice,  "If  you 
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don't  remember  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620, 
that  Jamestown  was  founded  in  1607  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
reigned  from  1558  to  1603  I  shall  weep."  .  Such  teachers  spend 
their  time  upon  non-essentials,  upon  facts  that  are  not  of  their 
grade  and  use  terms  in  their  teaching  that  are  different  from 
those  for  which  the  children  are  prepared,  or  to  which  they  are 
going.  They  not  only  waste  the  time  and  energy  of  the  pupils 
there  by  keeping  them  from  interesting  material  that  might  be 
of  great  value,  but  are  hampering  the  pupils  in  their  work  in  the 
future  by  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  re-learn  what  they  have 
once  learned,  in  order  that  these  facts  may  fit  the  more  advanced 
subject.     This  is  especially  noticeable  in  English  grammar. 

Take,  for  example,  the  classification  of  sentences.  As  to  form 
they  are  classified — simple,  compound  and  complex.  They  are 
also  classified  in  another  way  as  well,  viz.,  declarative,  interroga- 
tive, imperative  and  exclamatory,  to  which  some  grammars  apply 
the  term  use ;  others  meaning ;  and  others,  use  or  meaning.  These 
same  grammars  that  classify  as  to  meaning,  in  the  next  para- 
graph say  that  an  interrogative  sentence  is  used  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. More  mature  minds  know  that  use  refers  to  purpose  and 
that  meaning  refers  to  purpose.  But  children  do  not  distinguish 
this.  The  natural  statement  that  a  child  would  make  would 
be,  'Tf  a  sentence  means  to  ask  a  question,  why  doesn't  it  do  it  ?" 
Why,  then,  should  sentences  not  be  classified  as  to  use?  Why 
not  use  terms  that  the  child  can  understand  easily?  Why  not 
say  that  sentences  are  classified  as  to  form,  as  stated  above,  and 
as  to  use.  Then  why  not  say  with  reference  to,  "Flowers  bloom 
in  the  spring,"  that  it  is  a  declarative  sentence  because  it  is 
used  to  state  a  fact  ?  Why  not  say  that,  "Who  wrote  Evangeline," 
is  an  interrogative  sentence  because  it  is  used  to  ask  a  question  ? 

As  another  illustration  let  us  take  clauses.  Clauses  are  classi- 
fied in  some  grammars  as  independent  and  dependent;  in  others 
as  main  and  secondary,  and  in  others  as  principal  and  subordi- 
nate. Any  one  of  these  terms  is  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  when 
the  pupil  takes  up  the  study  of  Latin,  German  or  French,  he  must 
use  principal  and  subordinate  as  terms  to  distinguish  clauses,  for 
in  those  languages  the  other  terms,  independent  and  dependent 
are  not  used. 

Phrases  are  classified  as  to  use,  kind  and  form.     If  we.  classify 
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sentences  as  to  meaning,  is  it  logical  to  classify  phrases  as  to 
use  ?  If  we  classify  sentences  as  to  use  why  not  classify  phrases 
that  way  as  well  ?  They  are  used  as  adjectives,  adverbs  and  sub- 
stantives. As  to  kind,  some  grammars  say  they  are  simple,  com- 
pound and  complex;  and  as  to  form  the  same  grammar  classifies 
them  as  prepositional,  infinitive  and  participial.  If  sentences 
are  classified  as  to  form,  simple,  compound  and  complex,  how  can 
phrases  be  classified  as  to  form,  prepositional,  infinitive  and  par- 
ticipial ?  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  phrases  is  that  one 
is  a  substantive,  introduced  by  a  preposition  expressed  or  under- 
stood, another  is  made  up  of  a  verb  usually  introduced  by  ''to," 
and  a  third  is  a  verb  or  particii)le.  Form,  in  the  classification 
of  sentences  or  phrases,  means  arrangement.  Therefore,  the 
arrangement  of  prepositions  in  sentences  makes  them  simple, 
compound  and  complex  in  form  and  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
phrases  makes  them  simple,  compound  and  complex  and  not  prep- 
ositional, infinitive  or  participial.  If  this  is  so  the  latter  terms 
indicate  the  kinds  of  phrases. 

Another  point  that  will  confuse  the  child  is  that  of  a  sentence 
containing  a  clause  used  as  a  substantive.  The  old,  familiar  sen- 
tence illustrates  the  clause  as  a  subject:  "That  the  earth  is  round 
is  believed  by  all  men."  Shall  we  teach  the  child  that  this  is 
a  complex  or  a  simple  sentence  ? 

By  way  of  development,  let  us  take  the  following:  "Swimming 
is  good  exercise."  "To  swim  is  good  exercise."  In  the  first 
sentence  "swimming"  is  a  verbal  abstract  noun  substantive  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  is.  In  the  second  sentence  "to  swim"  is  a  simple 
infinitive  phrase  used  as  a  substantive.  In  the  sentence  given 
above,  "That  the  earth  is  round,"  is  a  clause,  a  noun,  a  substan- 
tive, subject  of  "is  believed,"  and  the  sentence  is,  therefore,  sim- 
ple. It  might  be  well  to  say,  in  order  to  satisfy  all  requirements, 
that  the  sentence  is  simple  declarative,  having  a  clause  as  the 
subject. 

Still  another  confusing  point  is  the  mixture  of  terms  as  in 
the  following  groups:  (1)  predicate  nominative",  attribute  com- 
plement, predicate  noun,  predicate  adjective,  attribute.  (2) 
object,  direct  object,  object  complement.  (3)  Objective  comple- 
ment, indirect  object.  Present  this  array  of  terms  to  a  class  of 
children  or  use  them  in  a  grade  or  even  part  of  them,  or  use  more 
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than  one  set  of  them  in  the  eight  grades  and  the  result  will  be 
not  only  discouragement  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers,  but 
also  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  teacher  who 
uses  attribute  complement,  object  complement  and  objective  com- 
plement, will  find  that  pupils  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them.  It  is  well  then  to  save  time  and  energy  by  using  terms 
that  are  easily  distinguished. 

Gender  is  another  of  the  lesser  items  that  should  be  mentioned, 
not  because  of  the  difficulty  but  because  teachers  forget  that 
genders  in  grammar  are  attributes  of  words  rather  than  of  per- 
sons, animals  or  things,  and  that  sexes  are  attributes  of  living 
things  and  not  of  words. 

In  the  classification  of  pronouns  there  is  the  most  heterogeneous 
mass  of  conflicting  terms  that  overlap  adjectives  and  each  other, 
that  can  be  found  in  the  grammars.  It  is  the  same  with  adjec- 
tives. There  seems,  however,  no  reason  why  all  pronouns  cannot 
be  included  in  the  following  classification:  personal,  relative,  in- 
terrogative, demonstrative  and  indefinite.  Adjectives  are  most 
readily  classified  as  descriptive  and  definitive,  with  the  usual 
sub-classes  of  definitives. 

Verbs  present  difficulties  in  the  regular  and  irregular  terms 
set  over  against  the  strong  and  weak.  For  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  throw  off  the  potential  mode  and  are  succeeding  in  a  fair 
way  to  do  so.  But  the  most  confusing  of  all  verb  terms  are  the 
names  given  to  the  tenses.  In  all  there  are  eighteen  names  for 
six  tenses.  If  we  use  the  present,  imperfect,  future,  perfect,  plu- 
perfect and  future  perfect,  the  pupils  will  not  be  obliged  to  re- 
learn  the  corresponding  tenses  in  Latin,  German  and  French.  If 
the  pupil  never  studies  foreign  languages  it  does  not  matter.  He 
may  as  well  use  these  names  as  any. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  enumerating  various  terms  that  seem 
to  be  a  waste  of  time,  not  in  themselves  alone,  but  when  combined 
with  others  that  must  be  reconciled  to  them. 

We,  as  teachers,  must  realize  that  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
much  that  we  must  do,  much  that  we  must  cover  thoroughly,  in 
order  to  have  our  classes  well  grounded  in  principles  that  are 
carried  more  into  detail  in  following  grades.  It  is  so  not  only 
in  English  and  English  grammar,  but  also  in  other  subjects, 
arithmetic,  history  and  geography.     If  we  realize  this  speedily, 
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if  we  get  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
and  remember  that  some  at  least  of  our  colleges  can  teach  as  well 
as  we  can  or  better,  and  are  as  desirous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  as  we  are;  and  above  all  remember  that  one  cannot  teach 
every  subject  completely  in  one  grade,  we  will  soon  see  that 
pupils  do  better,  that  our  minds  are  freer  from  care  and  that 
those  who  teach  principles  and  devote  spare  time  to  details,  are 
the  ones  whose  results  tell  when  the  students  have  advanced  to 
higher  work. 


The  Lengthening  Days 

Julia  Hasris  May. 

The  days  are  growing  longer. 

I  can  see  the  sunbeams  shine 
Over  the  hill-tops  stronger, 

In  the  widening  crystalline. 
Above  the  low  horizon 

New  glory  doth  appear. 
The  days  are  growing  longer 

And  the  spring  time  is  drawing  near. 

The  days  of  your  life  grow  longer. 

The  happy  busy  days. 
Your  hands  are  growing  stronger 

As  you  come  to  life's  midways. 
Yes,  the  Sun  of  your  hope  must  be  clearer, 

When  the  sorrows  are  taking  wing, 
For  the  spring-time  of  joy  is  nearer ; 

Do  you  hear  the  Robins  sing? 


Moral  Training  of  Private-School  Boys 

Chables  K.  Taylor,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1'""""""°"" 'f  HE  subject  of  this  article  is  a  little  misleading.     It 

I       rw^      ^  intimates  that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  moral 

I          I         I  training  in  our  private  schools,   an  erroneous  con- 

1*1  elusion,  for  that  is  the  one  kind  of  training  that 

§]iiiiiiiiimaiiiiiiiiiiir[|  is  not  given,   except  in  extremely  few  instances, 

I                    I  and  then  usually  in  an  impractical  manner,  and 

1                    1  without  much  effect.     It  seems  strange  that  this 

^mmmmnimm^  gj^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  surface,  for  one 

would  naturally  place  morality  before  mentality,  and  moral  train- 
ing before  mental  training,  yet,  despite  what  the  many,  charm- 
ingly written  school  circulars  say,  moral  training  is  only  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  And  as  it  is  a  generally  acknowledged 
fact  that  moral  training  is  also  absent  in  the  average  American 
home,  the  basic  cause  of  the  wave  of  juvenile  vice  that  is  sweeping 
the  country  is  laid  bare. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  study  the  conditions  in  several  typical 
schools,  so  that  the  point  which  the  writer  wishes  to  make  will 
be  made  clear.  So  eight  schools  will  be  studied  in  brief  detail. 
Three  of  them  are  boarding  schools  exclusively,  one  a  so-called 
"expensive"  school,  one  an  average-priced  school,  and  the  other 
an  inexpensive  school.  Three  of  them  are  day  schools,  taking  no 
boarders,  and  these  schools  are  good  examples  of  their  type.  The 
other  two  are  schools  which  take  both  boarders  and  day  pupils. 

Boarding  school  number  one :  The  school  is  under  a  denomi- 
national control,  practically  all  the  boys  and  a  majority  of  the  fac- 
ulty belonging  to  this  particular  denomination,  yet,  until  very 
recently,  in  this  school  the  subject  of  practical  morality  was  ig- 
nored in  toto.  There  were  religious  meetings  in  the  school,  and 
services  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  neither  in  these,  or  elsewhere, 
were  moral  subjects  mentioned,  much  less  discussed.  And  yet, 
as  far  as  one  could  see,  all  was  well  within  the  school,  and  the 
boys  seemed  as  well  behaved  as  boys  generally  are.  Then  it  so 
happened  that  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  had  taken  a  deep 
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personal  interest  in  the  boys,  and  who  was  trusted  by  them,  be- 
came gradually  aware  that  not  only  were  things  not  as  they  should 
be,  but  that  a  frightful  amount  of  vice  had  crept  in  among  the 
boys,  along  with  smoking  and  drinking  intoxicants.  The  climax 
came  when  this  teacher  was  able  to  show  the  head  master  two  in- 
toxicated boys  in  their  rooms,  and  shortly  afterwards,  a  boy  of 
fourteen  suffering  with  an  unmentionable  disease.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  school  was  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  whole  faculty  was  called  in  consultation,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  boys  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
groups,  according  to  age  and  characteristics,  and  a  volunteer  from 
the  faculty  took  charge  of  each  group.  These  men  talked  to  the 
boys  openly,  frankly,  and  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  endeavoring 
to  give  the  boys  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  question,  to 
give  them  the  necessary  high  ideals  for  right  living,  and  to  aid 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  in  throwing  off  their  old  ways  and  in 
beginning  new  and  better  ones.  The  plan  was  eminently  success- 
ful. Within  a  couple  of  months  this  school  was  entirely  cleaned 
up,  and  has  remained  so,  the  faculty  having  learned  a  valuable 
lesson.  In  all  this  the  parents  were  not  consulted,  it  being  too 
well  known  that  the  average  American  parent  is  deeply  suspicious 
of  moral  training  outside  of  the  home,  just  as  he  ignores  it  ab- 
solutely within  the  home  itself. 

Boarding  school  number  two :  As  the  school  already  mentioned 
represents  the  average  type,  as  far  as  price  goes  at  least,  so  this 
school  represents  the  inexpensive  variety.  The  tuition  here  is 
$300  yearly.  This  is  a  dreary-looking,  and  rather  shabby  place, 
but  then  one  cannot  expect  much  for  $300.  The  boys  seem  to 
be  sent  here  either  because  their  parents  are  unable  to  manage 
them,  or  because  they  are  too  dull  to  remain  in  the  public  schools, 
with  boys  of  their  ovtai  age.  These  boys  are  required  to  attend 
church  regularly,  and,  of  course  there  are  "prayers"  at  the  school, 
and  one  would  naturally  think  that  with  a  type  of  boy  most  likely 
to  be  vicious,  special  efforts  would  be  made  in  the  way  of 
moral  training.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  There  is -an  un- 
pleasant state  of  affairs  in  the  school,  but  nothing  at  all  practical 
or  effective  is  done  about  it.  One  need  hardly  imagine  what  hap- 
pens to  the  unfortunate  normally  intelligent  and  clean  boys  who 
come  to  a  school  of  this  character. 
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Boarding  school  number  three :  This  school  is  quite  opposite  in 
almost  every  way  to  the  preceding  one.  Its  equipment  is  of  the 
best,  its  faculty  excellent  and  well-paid,  and  its  boys  come  from 
well-to-do  families  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
large  school,  and  an  expensive  one.  But  this  school  resembles  the 
cheap  one  when  it  comes  to  looking  after  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  pupils.  That  the  boys  come  from  "good  old  families"  of 
means  has  little  signihcance,  for  any  one  who  has  good  powers  of 
observation  can  see  that  with  us  the  boys  of  good  family  are  quite 
as  bad  as  those  in  poorer  circumstances.  In  this  school  there  is 
no  practical  system  of  moral  training,  and  the  results  are  what 
might  be  expected.  There  is  plenty  of  vice  in  the  school,  with 
nothing  to  check  it  but  the  better  sense  of  the  boys  themselves. 
This  school  has  also  the  unenviable  distinction  of  possessing,  in 
a  very  limited  amount  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  vice  that  still  lurks  in 
the  great  English  schools,  as  a  relic  of  their  ancient  semi-monastic 
days.  Naturally,  scandals  arise  in  this  school,  now  and  then,  but 
they  are  discretely  smothered,  and  few  are  the  wiser,  and  mean- 
time nothing  is  done  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Day  school  number  one.  This  is  an  old,  well-established  school 
of  the  New  England  variety,  in  which  the  teaching  is  of  a  high 
class,  and  where  the  price  is  moderate.  In  this  school  the  youngest 
boys  and  the  oldest  as  well,  use  the  same  study-hall  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  same  play-gi'ound  as  well.  All  ages  play  and  study 
together.  In  this  school  no  attempt  is  made  at  moral  education; 
not  only  so,  but  little  observation  is  kept  of  the  pupils.  The 
teachers  seem  to  feel  that  their  responsibility  ends  with  the  class- 
room. It  is  beginning  to  be  tiresome  in  stating  the  same  results. 
There  are  several  visibly  vicious  boys  among  the  older  ones,  and 
their  influence  and  effect  upon  the  younger  ones  is  only  too  marked. 
Here  the  faculty  and  the  parents  figuratively  wash  their  hands 
of  the  whole  matter. 

Day  school  number  two:  This  also  is  a  well-established  school, 
and  several  times  as  large  as  the  one  mentioned  above.  Its  price 
is  a  trifle  above  the  average  for  schools  of  its  character.  But  in 
this  school,  there  is  no  moral  training  of  any  kind,  though  plainly 
needed.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  start  such  a  movement 
here,  to  do  the  school  justice,  but  they  have  invariably  fallen 
through,  though  not  through  the  fault  of  the  school,  as  far  as 
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I  can  make  out.  The  head  master  himself  was  the  first  one  to 
attempt  it,  many  years  ago,  and  the  furious  opposition  of  many 
parents  nearly  wrecked  the  school.  Some  years  later,  one  of  the 
faculty,  alarmed  at  the  conditions  present  in  a  certain  class  of 
boys,  gave  them  a  simple,  earnest  talk  on  the  subject.  Some  of 
the  parents  voiced  their  approval,  but,  as  before,  so  many  narrow- 
minded  and  bigoted  parents  became  incensed  over  such  an  auda- 
cious attempt  to  lead  their  sons  into  better  paths,  that  the  teacher 
who  started  the  movement  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  all  idea 
of  moral  instruction  was  abandoned  for  years.  Then  again  the 
impossible,  or  nearly  impossible,  was  attempted.  This  time  par- 
ents were  taken  into  consultation,  and  the  work  was  finally  taken 
up,  in  a  most  delicate  manner,  with  the  boys  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  inclusive.  For  a  while  all  went  well.  The  approval 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  parents  went  with  the  undertaking. 
But  the  worshippers  of  false  modesty  were  not  dead,  but  sleeping, 
and  soon  they  awoke  with  great  indignation,  and  managed  to 
make  such  a  fuss,  and  bring  such  criticism  against  the  school, 
that  for  the  third  time  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned  in  dis- 
gust, and  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  talk  of  taking 
it  up  again. 

Day  school  number  three:  This  school  is  a  typical  city  school, 
and  indeed  is  not  far  from  a  so-called  business  section.  It  is 
large,  high-priced,  and  well  patronized.  In  this  school  there  is 
no  pretense  made  of  looking  after  the  morals  of  the  pupils,  yet 
from  its  very  location,  one  would  think  that  such  a  subject  would 
become  a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  result  is  natural. 
The  elder  boys,  in  no  small  numbers,  find  pleasure  in  wandering 
through  the  nearest  slum  district,  after  which  little  need  be  said. 
The  boys  here  are  easy  prey  for  both  disreputable  men  and 
women. 

Day  and  boarding  school  number  one:  This  school  is  of  the 
fashionable  variety.  It  costs  the  average  boarding  pupil  about 
$1200  per  year.  This  school  was  very  "select,"  catered  to  the 
''good  families,"  and  refused  boys  over  sixteen  years  old.  It  is 
a  curious  thing,  but  for  the  very  worst  type  of  boy  you  must  look 
among  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  The  surroundings  of  these  boys 
tend  only  to  make  them  hide  their  real  natures  under  a  cloak  of 
good  manners.     The  writer  has  had  an  acquaintance  with  several 
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inindred  boys  of  all  classes,  and  the  most  immoral  of  the  whole 
number  were  found  to  be  sons  of  very  wealthy  folk  of  high  social 
standing.  The  reasons  for  this  cannot  be  gone  into  here;  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  continued  attention  of  the  rich  man  to  his 
business  and  of  his  wife  to  her  "social"  duties  is  sufficient  cause 
for  a  condition  of  that  kind.  There  were  three  or  four  such  boys 
in  this  school,  where  they  did  immense  damage  among  the  younger 
boys. 

The  head  master  of  this  school  knew  about  one-tenth  of  the 
truth.  He  took  what  he  thought  to  be  efficient  measures.  It  was 
his  belief  that  such  boys  and  their  followers  should  be  shown 
absolutely  no  sympathy,  and  that  all  evil  could  be  driven  out  by 
means  of  an  iron  discipline.  This  unsympathetic,  iron  discipline 
method  was  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  with  all  the  ingenuity 
of  a  very  clever  man.  The  result  was  that  the  vice  was  made  more 
secret,  that  it  increased  steadily,  and  that  there  were  more  little 
sneaks  and  liars  among  the  boys  of  that  school  than  the  writer 
has  had  the  ill-fortune  to  see  anywhere  else.  Finally  one  of  the 
masters  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  by  means  of  personal  influ- 
ence and  of  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  boys'  viewpoint. 
He  began  with  the  leaders  of  wrong-doing  in  the  school,  and  one 
by  one  took  up  their  most  promising  followers.  The  head  master 
was  astonished  at  the  results  and  annoyed  at  the  method.  This 
he  told  the  teacher  in  question,  who,  when  he  found  that  his  suc- 
cessful methods  were  not  to  be  supported  by  the  management, 
resigned  forthwith.  After  that  the  immorality,  which  had  tem- 
porarily been  held  in  check,  broke  out  afresh.  Since  then  many 
have  withdrawn  their  support  from  the  school,  which  at  this  time, 
I  believe,  is  heavily  mortgaged. 

Day  and  boarding  school  number  two :  At  last  we  come  to  the 
inevitable  exception  that  "proves  the  rule."  In  just  this  one 
school  of  the  writer's  acquaintance,  is  there  an  adequate  system 
of  moral  training.  This  school  is  what  is  broadly  known  as  a 
"church  school,"  being  controlled  by  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  head  master  is,  of  course,  a  clergyman, 
and  a  man  with  many  practical,  if  revolutionary  ideas.  Of  the 
pupils,  perhaps  one-third  belong  to  the  church  which  the  school 
represents. 

As  I  said,  this  head  master's  ideas  as  to  moral  training  are 
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almost  revolutionary.  A  majority  of  the  parents  of  children  in 
most  schools  would  lose  their  senses  with  horror  if  such  a  system 
were  to  be  generally  started.  This  head  master  politely  tells  all 
protesting  parents  that  they  are  free  to  withdraw  their  children 
if  they  so  desire;  that  he  believes  in  training  boys  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  walk  their  ways  without  falling,  through  ignorance, 
into  the  pit-falls  and  mires  that  are  on  all  sides.  If  any  parent 
does  not  approve  of  such  training,  that  parent  may  send  his  boy 
elsewhere.  It  is  all  one  to  the  head  master.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  even  the  worst  kickers  do  not  take  their  boys  away,  which, 
after  all,  is  quite  encouraging;  This,  briefly,  is  the  system  used 
in  this  excellent  school : 

The  elder  boys  are  given  lectures  and  studies  by  the  school  phy- 
sician once  or  twice  a  week.  They  are  compelled  to  study  for 
this  work  as  for  any  other  lesson.  They  are  given  a  practical 
course  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  question  of  sex  taken  up 
simply  and  thoroughly,  the  great  value  of  purity,  and  the  great 
dangers  and  damages  of  impurity  made  as  clear  as  can  be.  Now, 
when  such  subjects  are  put  on  the  standing  of  every-day  lessons, 
and  the  lessons  made  hard,  and  when  all  the  ''dark  corners"  of 
existence  are  made  bright  as  day,  then  all  mystery  disappears, 
so  does  all  morbid  curiosity,  with  wonderfully  beneficial  results. 

The  younger  boys  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  head  master  him- 
self, a  man  loved  and  admired  by  all  the  boys  in  the  school.  He 
deals  just  as  frankly  with  them  as  the  physician  with  their  elders, 
only  he  arranges  his  lessons  from  their  standpoint,  so  as  to  help 
them  against  the  special  temptations  of  the  younger  boys. 

Then  again,  if  a  truly  vicious  boy  is  found  to  be  in  the  school — 
and  the  closest  kind  of  observation  is  kept — he  is  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  removed,  and  the  cause  not  announced. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  this  school  is  infinitely  more  clean 
than  any  the  writer  has  kno^vn,  and  his  knowledge  of  conditions 
comes  at  first  hand. 

Now  these  schools  may  be  taken  as  typical,  I  think.  Only  one 
in  eight,  teaches  a  practical  morality,  and  perhaps  only  because 
of  the  exceptional  courage  and  independence  of  the  head  master. 
In  the  others,  no  practical  teaching  is  attempted  along  those  lines, 
and  where  it  has  been  attempted,  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  parents  has  brought  it  to  a  sudden  stop. 
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In  discussing  the  question  with  the  heads  of  these  schools  and 
with  the  heads  of  many  other  schools,  it  was  found  that  every 
head  master  recognized  the  dire  need  for  a  general  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  immorality  is  on  the  increase  among  the  children  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  parents  alone  prevent  the  schools  from 
taking  the  matter  up.  Every  one  of  these  men  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  his  boys  all  possible  safeguards  against  the  evils 
they  were  bound  to  meet.  They  all  desired  to  institute  a  practical 
teaching  of  good  morals  after  the  fashion  of  the  excellent  example 
quoted.  But  one  and  all  declared  that  they  were  afraid  of  the 
parents,  feeling,  and  perhaps  knowing,  that  the  introduction  of 
such  a  thing  into  almost  any  school  would  mean  the  instant  with- 
drawal of  many  of  the  boys,  perhaps  even  leaving  the  school  with 
a  reputation  damaged  beyond  repair. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  order  to  have  the  schools  do  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  a  different  attitude  must  be  shown  by  the 
parents  of  the  boys  affected.  With  the  parents  out  of  the  way, 
it  would  not^be  such  a  difficult  matter  so  to  train  the  children  of 
the  present  generation  that  they,  in  turn,  would  make  for  the  still 
better  moral  education  of  the  following  generation.  But  the  par- 
ents of  this  generation  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  the  way,  even  for 
a  few  years,  and  so  the  old  conditions  continue,  and  will  continue 
until  the  parents  a^e  made  sensible  of  the  actual  results  of  their 
present  indefensible  attitude. 

As  to  how  a  general  awakening  may  be  brought  about — that  is 
a  great  and  difficult  question.  However,  if  the  united  strength 
of  the  press,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  present  narrow  view-point,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  wonders  could  be  done.  Two  or  three  great  maga- 
zines are  waging  a  desultory  warfare  already,  and  perhaps  accom- 
plish something.  But  a  united  stand  made  by  all  might  work  a 
miracle  by  freeing  the  hands  of  schools  against  the  most  persistent 
and  insidious  enemies  of  youth. 


Examination  Questions  for  Shakespeare's 
"The  Tempest" 

1.  What  place  does  "The  Tempest"  occupy  in  the  classified  list  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas?  At  what  period  in  Shakespeare's  career  as 
a  dramatist  was  "The  Tempest"  written?  What  effect  has  this  fact 
upon  the  drama  in  question? 

2.  From  what  sources  did  Shakespeare  draw  his  material  for  "The 
"Tempest?"  Where  is  the  scene  of  the  action  laid?  How  does 
"The  Tempest"  differ  in  scene  setting  from  Shakespeare's  other 
dramas  ? 

3.  Eelate  the  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  story  of  the  drama. 
Describe  the  word-picture  presented  in  the  opening  lines.  Describe 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  story;  state  clearly  the  reasons  for 
Prospero's  banishment;  describe  the  relations  existing  between  him 
and  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air  which  inhabited  the  island;  describe 
his  magic  power.  Whence  did  Prospero  obtain  this  knowledge  of 
magic  art  ?  To  what  use  does  he  put  his  skill  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  play  ? 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  does  Prospero  relate  his  story  to 
Miranda?  Describe  the  shipwreck;  describe  the  occupants  of  the 
ship  and  state  their  relation  to  Prospero. 

6.  Divide  the  characters  of  the  play  into  three  groups.  Of  these, 
which  form  the  farcical  element  of  the  drama  ?  Which  the  legitimate 
comedy  element? 

7.  How  long  a  period  of  time  does  the  action  of  the  story  cover? 
Eelate  the  murderous  plot  of  Antonio  and  Sebastian  and  describe  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  exposed. 

8.  In  what  manner  does  the  reader  learn  the  details  of  the  ship- 
wreck and  the  fate  of  the  passengers  and  crew? 

9.  Describe  the  sprite  Ariel.  Relate  his  history.  What  duties  did 
he  perform  on  the  island  ?  Reproduce  the  passage  in  which  Ariel 
states  one  great  desire.  If  you  have  read  Shakespeare's  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  compare  Ariel  and  Puck. 

10.  Describe  Caliban  and  his  duties.  Relate  his  history.  Com- 
ment upon  Prospero's  treatment  of  him.  Give  a,  dramatic  reason  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  Caliban's  voice  is  heard  in  the  play  before 
he  himself  is  seen.  / 

11.  Describe  the  meeting  between  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  By 
what  device,  common  in  novels,  does  Shakespeare  heighten  the  reader's 
interest  in  the  wooing  of  the  lovers?  What  is  the  dramatic  value  of 
the  scenes  in  which  Ferdinand  brings  the  wood  for  the  fire? 
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1;3.  Eewrite  in  your  own  words  the  scene  in  which  Trinculo  and 
Stephano  meet.    Describe  the  plot  of  Stephano  and  Caliban. 

13.  Describe  in  full  the  scene  in  which  Prospero  abjures  his  art 
and  reveals  himself  to  his  brother. 

14.  Describe  the  Eeconciliation  Scene  and  the  setting  free  of 
Ariel. 

15.  Describe  in  detail  the  island.  Comment  on  Shakespeare's  de- 
scription of  this  spot.  By  what  means  had  this  island  become  en- 
chanted?    Describe  the  magic  music. 

IG.  What  is  the  plot  of  "The  Tempest?"  Explain  the  title  of 
the  play.  Mention  the  two  episodes  which  develop  the  plot.  What  is 
the  chief  agency  in  the  plot  development? 

17.  What  influence  upon  the  plot  and  machinery  of  this  drama 
had  the  discoveries  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  produced  ? 

18.  What  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  drama  has  the  reluctance 
of  Ariel  to  be  under  the  command  of  Prospero  ?  Describe  the  devices 
which  Shakespeare  uses  to  give  to  Caliban  a  human  interest. 

19.  Eeproduce  those  philosophic  musings  of  Prospero  which  most 
interested  you. 

20.  Show  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  works  out  the  theme 
of  retribution  in  his  development  of  the  story  of  "The  Tempest." 

21.  Show  that  Ariel  symbolizes  "whatever  in  nature  is  musical, 
etherial,  forceful  and  vivid,  the  wave,  the  breeze,  and  the  flame."  To^ 
what  does  Ariel  correspond  in  the  intellectual  world  of  man  ? 

23.     Eeasoning  from  Question  21,  what  does  Caliban  typify? 

23.  What  is  the  main  impression  left  on  vour  mind  by  "The  Tem- 
pest?" 

24.  Enumerate  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  literary  excellences, 
of  "The  Tempest."  Make  a  list  of  those  passages  which  seem  to  youi 
most  noteworthy;  comment  upon  each. 

25.  Quote  criticisms  of  "The  Tempest"  gathered  from  reliable 
sources. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  Boston  is  to  have  an  institution 
Avhich  is  perhaps  unique  in  this  country  if  not  in  the  world;  and  which 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  lovers  of  children  as  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  all  modern  philanthropic  institutions.  It  is 
a  splendidly  endowed  Dental  Infirmary,  to  be  established  by 
John  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Alexander  Forsyth  in  memory  of  their 
brothers,  James  Bennett  and  George  Henry  Forsyth.  It  has  been 
incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  A 
magnificent  building  is  to  be  erected  in  a  central  location,  on  the 
Fenway.  With  its  wings  it  will  enclose  a  sunken  garden.  The  build- 
ing will  be  so  placed  that  light  from  all  sides  will  be  permanently 
assured.  Besides  the  extensive  plant,  a  fund  of  one  million  dollars 
for  maintenance  will  be  available.  The  best  medical  talent  will 
be  employed  in  practical  work  and  investigation.  This  institution 
Avill  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  children's  teeth.  It  will  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  all  deserving  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  to  obtain  free 
expert  advice  and  care  for  their  teeth.  It  will  furnish  valuable 
practical  teaching  in  oral  hygiene.  Much  valuable  education  will 
reach  the  homes  of  the  children  through  this  medium;  and  popular 
attention  will  be  secured  to  the  importance  of  properly  caring  for 
the  teeth  in  childhood,  as  a  means  of  general  bodily  health  and  effi- 
ciency. The  number  of  children  requiring  dental  oversight  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  is  so  great  that  the  dental  clinics  are  over- 
crowded in  looking  aft^r  only  a  small  portion  of  the  most  pressing 
cases.  Now  all  cases  can  be  cared  for.  There  will  be  a  lecture  room, 
a  museum,  and  a  research  fellowship  in  connection  with  this  splendid 
endowment. 


Cpiildren  and  Patent  Medicines.  This  is  the  subject  of  another 
of  the  valuable  "Child-Study  Leaflets"  issued  by  the  State  Normal 
School,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  The  following,  from  the  leaflet, 
is  a  sample  of  the  useful  work  of  this  series: 

"In  many  states  the  better  class  of  drug  stores  are  getting  out  of 
the  saloon  business  and  the  cigarette  business,  and  to  that  extent  re- 
storing the  ancient  respect  with  which  their  high  calling  was  regarded ; 
if  they  should  take  a  further  step  and  refuse  to  sell  the  more  vicious 
of  the  patent  medicines,  they  would  remove  the  opprobium  that  now 
attaches  to  their  business  and  be  among  the  most  honored  and  benefi- 
cent of  callings.  Dr.  Horatio  Wood  Jr.  (Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  June  '06)  estimates  that  every  year  $100,000,000  are  spent  in 
the  United  States  alone  for  patent  medicines.     The  worst  of  these 
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are  the  Pain  Killers,  containing  cocaine  or  morphine  as  the  soothing 
principle,  and  the  Exhilarators  containing  alcohol  or  strychnine,  "to 
make  you  feel  good  when  you  take  it  and  miserable  when  you  don't.'' 

From  the  standpoint  of  child  welfare.  Dr.  Wood  declares  the  sooth- 
ing syrups  to  be  the  most  diabolical  of  all,  as  they  are  loaded  down 
with  morphine.  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  of  April,  1908,  cites 
the  case  of  a  child  that  became  peevish  and  cross.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  mother  gave  the  child  the  first  dose  of  medicine;  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  child  died.  The  chemist  found  morphine  in 
the  medicine. 

The  Food  Department  of  the  United  States  has  published  a  list 
of  medical  preparations,  "soothing  syrups,"  which  are  referred  to 
as  "baby-killers."  The  use  of  this  class  of  products  is  certainly  to 
be  condemned,  and  the  list  as  given  by  the  U.  S.  government  chem- 
ists includes  the  following  preparations: 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  (morphine  sulfate). 

Childrens'  Comfort  (morphine  sulfate). 

Dr.    Fehy's   Pepsin   Anodyne   Compound    (morphine   sulfate). 

Dr.  Fahrney's  Teething  Syrup   (morphine  and  chloroform). 

Dr.  Fowler's  Strawberry  and  Peppermint  Mixture    (morphine). 

Dr.  Grove's  Anodyne  for  Infants  (morphine  and  sulfate). 

Hooper's  Anodyne,  Infants  Brand  (morphine  hydrochloride). 

Jadway's  Elixir  for  Infants  (Codeine). 

Dr.  James  Soothing  Syrup   (heroin). 

Koepp's  Baby's  Friend   (morphine  sulfate). 

Dr.  Miller's  Anodyne  for  Babies  (morphine  sulfate  and  ehlorohy- 
drate). 

Dr.  Moffet's  Teethina  Teething  Powders   (powdered  opium). 

Victor  Infant  Relief   (chlodoform  and  cannabis  indica). 


Eesteicting  Immigration.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  clean- 
cut,  cogent  reasoning  we  have  ever  seen  is  to  be  found  in  President- 
Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot's  letter  to  Honorable  William  S.  Bennett 
against  restricting  immigration.  Unanimous  consent  was  ob- 
tained to  print  this  letter,  and  one  to  the  same  purport  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  in  the  Congressional  Eecord  on  January  14,  1911. 
Students  who  are  debating  the  immigration  question  will  find  these 
letters  most  suggestive.  We  quote  Dr.  Eliot's  paragraph  relating 
to  the  educational  test  to  restrict  immigration,  as  follows: 

"An  educational  test  to  restrict  immigration  is  both  misdirected 
and  untimely.  It  is  misdirected,  because  ability  to  read  is  no  proof 
of  either  health  or  character.  Many  entirely  illiterate  persons  are 
vigorous,  honest,  and  of  sound  judgment  in  affairs  and  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  It  is  untimely,  because  the  right  moment  to  apply  an  edu- 
cational test  is  on  admission  to  suffrage,  not  on  admission  to  the 
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country.  In  all  races  the  most  dangerous  criminals  come  from  classes 
that  can  read  and  write,  and  not  from  the  illiterate.  A  test  founded 
on  ability  to  read  will  not  keep  out  the  worst  criminals,  and  will 
furnish  no  safe  guide  in  action  to  the  officers  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  existing  restrictive  laws." 


CouESE  Fitting  for  Grammar  Masters  and  for  Industrial 
Work.  The  Fitchburg  Normal  School  (Massachusetts)  is  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  demands  of  modern  education  for  leaders  along 
new  lines  of  teaching.  In  the  past,  the  normal  school  has  had  many 
calls  for  men  teachers  for  the  upper  grades,  but  no  men  graduates 
were  available.  The  introduction  of  a  large  amount  of  manual 
training  and  industrial  work  in  the  grammar  grades  will  create  in 
the  next  few  years  a  great  demand  for  young  men  fitted  to  take  charge 
of  such  work.  Those  who  have  a  liking  for  work  of  this  kind  and 
who  prepare  themselves  for  it  will  be  in  line  for  good  positions 
and  rapid  promotion. 

The  new  courses  provide  six  months  of  method  work  in  all  sub- 
jects taught  below  the  high  school,  with  observation  in  all  grades, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  grammar  grades. 

Four  afternoons  a  week  on  various  forms  of  industrial  work  and 
in  directing  small  groups  of  pupils  at  this  work. 

Mechanical  drawing,  writing  specifications,  estimating,  etc.;  sci- 
ence, special  study  of  common  applications  of  power ;  psychology 
and  child  study,  pedagogy  and  history  of  education  throughout  the 
year. 

As  part  of  the  second  year's  work,  each  student  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  test  his  ability  in  teaching,  management,  etc.,  by 
taking  full  charge  of  a  room  for  fourteen  weeks,  six  hours  a  day, 
five  days  a  week. 

During  the  course,  a  study  will  be  made  of  problems  of  school 
management,  including  those  of  an  executive  nature  which  a  gram- 
mar master  meets. 

The  opening  of  the  new  manual  arts  school,  erected  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  $92,500  has  made  this  new  work  possible. 


The  "After-School  Club"  of  Philadelphia.  From  an  address 
by  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson  of  Swathmore,  Pennsylvania,  we  quote 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  above  named  movement, 
which  may  prove  suggestive  to  some  of  our  readers: 

An  institution  was  established  in  Philadelphia  during  the  year 
1908,  which  occupies  a  unique  place  among  our  educational  institu- 
tions. I  refer  to  The  After  School  Club  of  America.  The  After 
School   Club  is  an  organization  of  able  educators  and  experts   in 
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child  training  for  counsel  with  mothers  and  teachers,  and  wise  com- 
radeship for  children  and  youth.  The  purpose  of  this  society  is 
that  of  crystallizing  the  entire  child's  welfare  movement  into  an  or- 
ganization for  studying  child  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  giving  the 
benefit  of  this  study  to  thousands  of  parents,  teachers  and  individual 
boys  and  girls  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  a  response  to 
the  demand  which  the  childhood  of  the  age  is  making  on  the  women 
of  the  age,  the  aim  being  to  give  children  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  growth. 

The  After  School  Club  is  affiliated  with  the  League  of  Home  and 
School  Associations  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  Character  Development 
League  chartered  by  the  American  Congress,  and  with  several  other 
educational  and  civic  organizations  which  are  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  childhood.  There  are  several  important  features  or  de- 
partments of  the  club,  skillfully  fitted  together,  each  department 
supplementing  the  other,  and  the  whole  forming  a  most  potent  plan 
for  the  moral  and  mental  development  of  children.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  club  is  the  "Mother's  Counsel,"  which 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  by  taking  the  findings  of  specialists  in 
matters  relating  to  home  education,  books  and  reading,  the  rearing 
and  training  of  children,  and  putting  this  information  into  the 
homes  where  it  can  be  made  of  actual  immediate  use. 

This  department  (a)  writes  frequent  letters  to  mothers  on  problems 
of  child  life  and  experiences;  (b)  gives  expert  confidential  advice  on 
various  personal  questions;  (c)  sends  or  calls  attention  to  pertinent 
magazine  articles;  (d)  suggests  suitable  books  to  particular  needs; 
(e)  helps  to  form  story  telling  clubs;  (f)  helps  to  form  Junior  civic 
leagues;  (g)  issues  illuminating  monographs  on  various  questions 
of  child  training. 

Books  on  Sexology.  The  following  books  on  this  subject  are 
recommended  by  the  library  department  of  the  ISTational  Vigilance 
Committee:  The  Moral  Problem  of  the  Children,  Kose  Woodallen 
Chapman,  35  cents.  Hygiene  and  Morality,  Lavina  L.  Dock,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.25.  B-eproduction  and  Sexual  Hygiene,  Winifield  Scott 
Hall,  Wynnewood  Publishing  Co.,  $1.00.  Education  with  Eeference 
to  Sex,  Charles  E.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  $1.50. 
Training  of  the  Young  in  Laws  of  Sex,  E.  Lyttelton,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  $1.00.  The  Eenewal  of  Life,  Margaret  W.  Morley,  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  $1.25.  Social  Diseases  and  Marriage,  Dr.  Prince 
A.  Morrow,  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  $3.00.  Parenthood  and  Eace  Cul- 
ture, Caleb  W.  Saleeby,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  $3.50.  The  American 
Boy  and  the  Social  Evil,  Dr.  Eobert  N.  Willson,  John  C.  Winston 
Co.\  $1.00.  The  Nobility  of  Boyhood,  Dr.  Eobert  N.  Willson,  John 
C.  Winston  Co.,  50  cents.  (Contained  in  the  American  Boy  and 
the  Social  Evil). 
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The  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Col- 
leges AND  Secondary  Schools.  This  committee,  at  its  fifth  annual 
meeting,  held  recently  in  New  York,  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

Eesolved,  that  this  committee  recommends,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  to  secure  uniformity: — (1)  that  the  term  unit  be  used 
only  as  a  measure  of  work  done  in  secondary  schools,  and  that  the 
term  period  be  used  to  denote  a  recitation  (or  equivalent  exercise)  in 
a  secondary  school;  (3)  that  the  term  hour  be  restricted  to  use  in 
measuring  college  work,  and  that  the  term  exercise  be  used  to  denote 
a  recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  period  in  a  college;  (3)  that  unit 
be  used  as  defined  by  this  committee,  the  Carnegie  foundation,  and 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  that  hour  be  used 
preferably  in  the  sense  of  year-hour;  (4)  that  the  use  of  other  terms 
such  as  count,  point,  credit,  etc.  in  any  of  these  senses  be  discontinued. 

The  sub-committee  had  been  requested  also  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  desirability  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  use  of  the  terms  "pro- 
grams of  study,''  "curriculum,"  and  "course  of  study."  Mr.  Far- 
rand  reported  that  this  question  had  been  carefully  considered  by 
his  committee  in  the  light  of  the  published  resolutions  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  and  such  further  information  as  could  be  pro- 
cured. While  conscious  of  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  these  terms,  the  sub-committee  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  take 
any  action  until  some  common  usage  should  have  become  estab- 
lished in  many  institutions. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  combination  of  the  ex- 
amination and  the  certification  methods  of  admission  to  college. 
Dean  Ferry  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted: — Resolved,  that  this  committee  endorses  the  move- 
ment of  various  colleges  in  the  direction  of  attaching  weight  to  the 
school  record  of  each  candidate  in  connection  with  his  entrance  exam- 
ination, and  recommends  to  the  colleges  that  such  records  be  regu- 
larly used  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  candidate's  fitness  for  ad- 
mission to  college. 


Editorial  Fallibility.  We  once  knew  of  an  employer  who  in- 
structed a  new  employee  that  mistakes  were  not  tolerated  in  that 
business.  Before  the  day  was  out  this  employer  himself  made  a  mis- 
take which  cost  the  firm  a  thousand  dollars.  Editors  are  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  articles  and  advertising  which  go  out 
in  their  journals.  It  costs  them  bitter  pangs  of  remorse  when  glaring 
errors  creep  in,  as  sooner  or  later  they  are  sure  to  do.  "Glaring"  is 
just  the  word  for  them,  for  to  the  responsible  editor  they  glare  out 
from  the  pages  with  a  fierce  and  demon-like  insistency.  He  cannot 
open  the  book  or  magazine  anywhere  without  seeing  them,  and  some- 
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times  he  fancies  that  he  even  hears  a  sardonic  and  mocking  laugh  as 
though  the  prince  of  the  underworld  were  taunting  him  with  them. 

Who  will  explain  the  physical  laws  that  invariably  cause  a  dropped 
collar  button  to  roll  under  the  bureau  when  one  is  hurrying  to  catch 
a  train,  or  to  be  "on  time"  at  breakfast?  Who  will  give  us  the  psy- 
chology by  which  it  happens  that  four  careful  proof-readers  will  pass 
a  page  headline  reading  "The  Scope  and  Method  of  Granma"  when 
the  article  was  about  "Grammar?"  Or  who  will  adequately  inter- 
pret the  state  of  mind  of  the  maker  of  a  program  for  a  dignified 
religious  gathering,  when  he  found  the  audience  reading  that  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Blank  would  deliver  an  address  on  "The  Wilder  Aspects 
of  Eeligion." 

When  errors  creep  into  a  publication  bearing  the  name  "Education" 
they  are  doubly  embittering.  The  editor  always  finds  them, — when 
it  is  too  late.  Gentle  reader,  please  draw  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
misprints,  misspellings,  mistakes  and  misery.  Do  not  hold  the 
authors  responsible.  Do  not  blame  the  printer.  It  is  the  editor's 
job  and  the  fault  is  his  and  he  is  but  human. 


Conference  on  Moral  Phases  of  Public  Education.  The 
following  report  of  the  committee  on  "WTiat  Advance  Steps 
Should  Now  be  Taken?"  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Religious  Education  Association,  held  at  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  city  in  February.  The  conference  was  composed  of  carefully 
selected  leading  educators : 

Resolutions  Adopted. 

We,  the  members  of  the  conference  on  the  Moral  Phases  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  believe  that  the  moral  aim,  i.  e.,  the  formation  of 
character,  should  be  treated  as  fundamental  in  all  education;  that 
morality  has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  content ;  that  the  former 
should  receive  primary  emphasis;  that  it  consists,  in  one  aspect,  of 
promotion  of  the  common  good,  in  another,  of  the  attainment  of 
individual  character. 

We  believe  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  general  or- 
ganization of  the  school  are  primary  agents  in  the  development  of 
character. 

We  believe  that  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
development  of  character  through  public  education ;  that  such  pro- 
gress is  forcibly  evidenced  by  the  diminishing  significance  of  pun- 
ishment as  an  element  in  the  school  life  of  the  present;  by  the  im- 
proved organization  of  the  school  whereby  initiative  and  therefore 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  much  more  fully  secured 
than  formerly;  by  the  development  through  instruction  of  the  taste 
for  good  things  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which  prevailed  a  gen- 
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eration  ago;  and  finally,  by  a  remarkable  provision  for  the  physical 
and  thereby  the  moral  welfare  of  the  child. 

In  spite  of  this  progress,  we  believe  that  still  more  systematic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  school  for  the  development  of  moral  char- 
acter are  imperative.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  That  teachers  be  impressed  with  their  responsibility  for  a 
much  greater  use  of  their  personal  influence  with  pupils  through  per- 
sonal contact  and  sympathy  than  is  now  customary. 

2.  That  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  in- 
fluence with  the  children  be  enlarged  (a)  by  reducing  the  number 
of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher;  (b)  by  eliminating  the  obsolete  and 
less  vital  materials  from  the  curriculum;  (c)  by  permitting  the 
teacher  greater  personal  choice  in  adjusting  subject-matter  and 
method  to  the  individual  needs  of  children;  and  (d)  by  modifying 
the  prevalent  character  of  school  supervision  so  that  the  subtler  per- 
sonal influences  of  good  teaching  may  be  more  completely  taken 
into  account. 

3.  That  an  increased  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  moral  values 
of  the  content  of  all  subjects  in  the  curriculum  so  that  moral  in- 
struction may  be  enlivened,  appreciation  awakened,  and  personalities 
enriched. 

4.  That  direct  moral  instruction,  varying  in  content  according 
to  conditions,  systematic  or  otherwise  according  to  personal  pref- 
erence, be  employed  as  a  means  of  moral  education,  with  the  special 
object  of  developing  the  power  and  habit  of  moral  thougktfulness. 

5.  That  school  and  community  activities,  such  as  plays,  games, 
festivals,  student  organizations,  social  intercourse,  social  service, 
etc.,  be  more  extensively,  yet  vigilantly  used  as  a  means  of  moral 
growth. 

6.  That  the  foregoing  five  recommendations  be  considered  as 
applying  in  full  to  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  such  as 
normal  schools  and  colleges,  recognizing  that  beyond  question  the 
practice  touching  these  demands  followed  by  such  institutions,  will 
largely  determine  the  extent  to  which  such  demands  find  realization 
in  the  public  schools. 

7.  That,  in  addition,  courses  in  personal  and  social  ethics  and 
moral  instruction  and  training  constitute  a  prominent  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  such  institutions. 

8.  That  since  the  improvement  of  character  demands  that  edu- 
cation inside  the  school  go  hand  in  hand  with  efforts  for  social  bet- 
terment in  the  community  outside,  every  opportunity  be  taken  to 
arouse  in  teachers  and  normal  students  an  interest  in  these  vital 
facts  by  means  of  courses  in  educational  sociology  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  philanthropic  and  civic  work. 

9.  That  we   approve   of  the  greatly   increased   emphasis  in  the 
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teaching  of  the  biological  sciences  laid  upon  personal  and  institutional 
hygiene  and,  in  particular,  upon  sex-hygiene  and  eugenics. 

10.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the  Council  of 
Eeligious  Education  be  requested  to  call  another  such  conference  as 
soon  as  may  seem  advisable,  and  that  at  such  conference  the  relation 
of  the  content  of  the  curriculum  to  the  practical  life  of  the  pupil  re- 
ceive special  consideration. 


Unique  Plan  for  Drafting  a  University  Constitution.    The 

following,  sent  to  us  by  the  secretary  of  the  University  of- 
Ulinois,  will  be  of  interest  in  view  of  the  widely  recognized  fact 
that  large  universities  are  no  longer  mere  circles  of  learning,  but  also 
great  business  organizations  and  industrial  plants. 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  devised  and  put  into  operation  a  unique  plan  for  working  out  an 
ideal  constitution  for  the  modern  university.  European  universities 
rest  as  a  rule  upon  ancient  characters  carefully  drawn  up  and  pro- 
mulgated by  king  or  pope,  under  which  elaborate  codes  of  university 
statutes  have  been  developed  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  or  by 
the  alumni  of  the  university,  or  by  a  system  of  co-operation  between 
these  bodies,  such  statutes  having  been  often  repealed  or  modified  by 
executive  order  or  governmental  statute.  In  this  country,  while  sucli 
institutions  have  usually  been  chartered  by  the  state,  the  charter  has 
contained  simply  a  general  grant  of  power,  and  under  this  a  scheme  has 
been  worked  out  usually  by  a  board  of  trustees  under  which  power 
has  been  distributed,  often  in  a  very  informal  way,  among  the 
trustees,  faculties,  students,  alumni,  etc.,  without  in  any  case  having 
resulted  in  as  careful  university  codes  as  are  found  in  the  older  coun- 
tries. The  wonderfully  rapid  growth  of  the  modern  university 
has  burst  the  bonds  of  these  ancient  charters,  the  outcome  resembling 
in  its  results  the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  university  machinery,  grown  somewhat  rusty, 
never  perhaps  equal  to  its  new  task,  has  creaked  and  groaned  at  times 
in  a  very  marked  way.  Much  dissatisfaction  has  shown  itself  among 
academic  men,  among  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  legislatures,  with  the  outcome  of  the  university  or- 
ganization. Many  articles  and  some  books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  in  the  past  few  years,  without  really  having  advanced  very 
much  the  general  cause. 

President  James  has  asked  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
a  body  composed  of  all  the  professors  in  the  university,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  a  university  constitution,  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  constitution  of  the  university,  and  marking  off  the  legitimate 
authority  which  should  be  given  to  such  an  institution  by  the  legis- 
lature, defining  the  relations  between  the  legislature  and  the  state 
administration  on  the  one  hand  and  the  university  on  the  other, 
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and  dividing  up  and  marking  off  the  functions  of  trustees,  faculties, 
students  and  alumni.  Among  the  questions  which  would  have  to  be 
considered  by  such  a  committee  and  find  a  formulation  in  the  con- 
stitution or  by-laws  of  the  institution  would  be  the  powers  of  the 
trustees  of  the  university,  the  function  and  power  of  the  president  of 
the  university,  the  duties  of  the  deans,  the  general  division  of  the 
university  itself  into  faculties,  the  authority  of  the  individual  fac- 
ulties over  against  each  other,  and  toward  the  entire  university  organ- 
ization. The  authority  of  the  professor  in  his  own  department;  his 
tenure  of  office;  his  independence  of  investigation  and  teaching, 
freedom  of  speech,  pension  system,  salary  schedule,  etc;  method  of 
determining  the  budget,  powers  of  discipline  of  faculties  over  their 
own  members  and  over  their  students;  are  all  subjects  which  would 
call  for  consideration  in  such  a  university  constitutional  convention. 
It  is  proposed  to  submit  this  constitution,  after  it  is  drafted  by 
the  committee,  to  a  full  discussion,  first  in  the  senate,  and  then  in 
the  entire  university  faculty,  and  finally,  after  working  it  out  in  de- 
tail, to  submit  it  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  after  their  modifica- 
tions, to  put  it  up  to  the  legislature  for  enactment  into  positive  law. 
The  experiment  is  unique  and  it  will  be  followed  with  much  interest. 


After  the  Saloon, — What?  After  the  saloon  has  been  run 
out  of  town,  what  then?  What  shall  take  its  place?  Is  some 
substitute  for  the  saloon  needed?  The  Sunday  School  Times 
runs  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  question  which  is  now  a 
practical  one  for  so  many  millions  of  American  citizens.  A 
prominent  Colorado  man  declares  that  any  community  that  has 
banished  the  saloon  needs  to  put  in  vigorous  substitutes  for  it, 
or  the  last  state  of  that  place  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  Another 
writer  comes  back  with  the  retort  that  "a  city  no  more  needs  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  saloon  than  we  shall  need  a  substitute  for  Satan  in 
the  millennium."  The  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America  sums  the  question  up  in  a  virile  article  of  unsparing 
convictions.  He  brings  the  reader  squarely  up  to  the  unexpected  con- 
clusion that  a  substitute  for  the  saloon  really  means  a  substitute  for 
the  church. 


Foreign  Notes 

An  Experiment  in  Vocational  Training — England  affords  impor- 
tant lessons  in  the  difficult  art  of  getting  men  of  affairs  to  take  vital 
interest  in  school  matters.  A  notable  example  of  such  interest  is 
afforded  by  Alderman  Benjamin  Broadbent  of  Huddersfield.  In  a 
non-professional  capacity,  Mr.  Broadbent  took  part  in  the  Paris  Con- 
gress on  school  hygiene,  contributing  a  paper  on  "The  Teaching  of 
Infant  Eearing  to  Mistresses  and  Pupils,"  which  attracted  quite  as 
much  attention  as  the  contributions  of  recognized  specialists.  He 
had  before  him  the  example  of  an  experiment  made  in  his  own  town 
which  has  enjoyed  his  hearty  support.  A  brief  course  of  lessons  on 
the  care  of  infants  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  woman,  Mrs.  Watson,  who  has  just  prepared 
for  general  distribution  a  penny  pamphlet  giving  a  simple  course 
of  five  lessons  on  her  specialty.  This  pamphlet  has  an  introduction 
by  Alderman  Broadbent  in  which  he  says : 

"There  are  some  elementary  and  simple  truths  that  all  girls 
ought  to  know  about  babies.  In  former  and  less  complex  days 
sill  girls  knew,  more  or  less  well,  by  home  experience  and  from 
personal  contact,  how  to  feed  and  clothe  babies,  and  how  to 
keep  them  clean.  Under  modern  conditions  girls  are  cut  off 
by  compulsory  attendance  at  school  from  almost  all  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  these  simple  lessons  at  the  age  when  they 
are  most  easily  and  unconsciously  learnt.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  in  my  opinion  the  proper  time  to  teach 
girls  about  babies  is  from  10  to  13  years  of  age.  This  may 
be  considered  open  to  question,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  enter  upon  controversy  here.  I  merely  say  that  there  are 
physiological  and  philosophical  reasons  for  this  opinion  and 
that  it  is  confirmed  by  observation  and  experience.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  recognition  in  our  education  system  of  the 
fact  that  motherhood  is  the  most  usual,  as  well  as  the  most  useful 
sphere  for  women,  and  there  has  been  no  provision  for  supplying 
the  lack  of  home  training  and  instruction ;  hence  the  appalling 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  most  mothers  of  today  find  them- 
selves when  their  first  child  is  born.  We  ought  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  mothers  of  the  future 
to  grow  up  to  a  like  fate.  It  is  a  diificult  matter  to  prepare 
girls  for  motherhood  without  endangering  the  freshness  and 
sweetness  of  their  innocence,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  woman  to  do  this. 
I  think  that  in  this  little  book  there  is  fulfilled  this  delicate 
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task.  The  lessons  seein  to  me  to  contain  all  that  a  girl  ought 
to  know  about  babies  and  nothing  that  a  girl  ought  not  to  know. 
In  my  humble  judgment  it  is  complete.  It  is  admirable 
in  tone  and  expression,  and  in  all  respects  meets  my  own 
views  of  what  such  a  book  should  be — a  message  from  the 
motherheart  of  an  experienced  woman  to  the  unconscious 
motherheart  of  an  innocent  girl." 

Students  in  Germany. — The  mooted  question  of  classics  versus  sci- 
ence, or  of  the  ancient  humanities  versus  modern  science,  as  a  basis 
of  school  organization,  appears  to  have  reached  a  more  satisfactory 
settlement  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  The  distribution 
of  students  in  the  various  classes  of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia 
in  1910,  is  reported  as  follows:  gymnasia,  106,794;  real  gymnasia, 
68,085;  ober  realschulen,  68,085.  The  majority  of  university  stu- 
dents come  up  from  the  gymnasia,  Imt  the  equivalence  accorded  to 
the  modern  school  is  gradually  introducing  another  class  of  students 
with  good  results.  In  the  law  faculty,  for  instance,  only  students 
from  the  gymnasia  are  prepared  for  the  courses  in  Roman  law,  but 
for  other  specialties  now  recognized  in  that  faculty,  such  as  laws 
governing  inventions,  commercial  law,  etc.,  modern  languages  and 
scientific  studies  are  a  better  preparation. 

The  increasing  number  of  women  students  in  the  Prussian  univer- 
sities is  noticeable :  in  the  summer  semester  of  1909,  1,464  women 
were  registered;  in  1910,  the  total  was  2,035.  Deducting  701  who 
were  hearers  only,  the  remaining  1,334  were  distributed  as  follows : 
theology,  5;  law,  9;  medicine,  202;  philosophy  (letters  and  sciences), 
1,118. 

A  Provincial  University  of  France. — The  faculty  of  letters  of  the 
University  of  Grenoble  celebrated  its  centennial  on  the  17th  of  March, 
dating  its  origin  from  the  imperial  decree  by  which  it  was  created. 
In  October,  1815,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  faculty 
was  suppressed,  and  was  not  restored  until  1847.  This  faculty  was 
one  of  the  first  to  avail  itself  of  the  free  development  providefl  for 
by  the  university  law  of  1896,  and  has  since  achieved  wide  distinction 
by  its  local  adaptations.  These  pertain  particularly  to  the  modern 
languages,  which  form  an  organized  section,  side  by  side,  with  the 
old  classical  section.  French  language  and  literature  occupies  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  group,  German  comes  next,  as  if  it  were  the  first 
foreign  language  for  which  provision  was  made ;  English  is  important 
for  commercial  reasons,  and  Italian,  which  completes  the  group,  for 
historic  and  geographic  considerations.  This  section  of  foreign 
languages  has  attracted  companies  of  students  from  other  countries 
and  Grenoble  has  become  after  Paris,  their  chief  resort.  As  a  center 
of  instruction  in  French  and  Italian,  the  university  is  unrivalled. 
The  students  in  the  latter  language  divide  their  time  under  the  charge 
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of  a  university  tutor,  between  Grenoble  and  Florence.  The  number 
of  matriculated  students  in  the  faculty  in  1908  was  103;  in  1910  it 
increased  to  500.  In  addition  there  were  last  year,  1,104  students  in 
the  vocation  courses. 

Ferment  in  Eussia. — Russia  has  furnished  some  important  lessons 
to  the  world  in  respect  to  technical  education.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
the  first  nations  to  develojj  and  organize  a  complete  system  of  techni- 
cal training.  Eecent  lessons  from  this  troubled  empire  carry  little 
but  suggestions  of  what  to  avoid.  The  university  centers  are  again 
in  a  ferment.  According  to  the  London  Times,  it  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  1,500  students  have  been  arrested  during  the  winter, 
and  of  these  630  have  been  transported,  the  majority  of  them  to  the 
siib-Arctic  provinces  of  Siberia.  Their  comrades  at  home  have 
struck,  and  now  demand  the  return  of  the  exiles  and  the  annulment 
of  the  decree  forbidding  meetings  Avithin  the  university  precincts. 
The  students  persist  in  obstructing  lectures  and  defy  the  police.  The 
spirit  is  rampant  in  the  Woman's  university  (St,  Petersburg)  in 
spite  of  warnings,  and  the  university  council  have  requested  the 
government  to  close  the  institution  till  autumn. 

.  Race  Education. — The  South  African  Native  Races  Committee  has 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  English  public  for  £10,000  ($50,000)  to 
complete  the  endowment  fund  of  £50,000  ($250,000)  which  is  required 
for  the  establishment  of  a  South  African  Native  College.  The  need 
for  such  a  college  is  pressing  on  account  of  the  increasing  interest 
shown  by  the  natives  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Since  1850 
the  enrollment  in  native  schools  has  increased  twenty-fold,  but  for 
anything  beyond  elementary  instruction,  aspiring  pupils  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  other  countries. 

For  a  model  instance  of  successful  education  for  natives  in  a  land 
under  foreign  rule.  New  Zealand  bears  the  palm.  Maori  children  are 
admitted  to  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  but  in  addition,  native 
schools  are  maintained  for  them  in  their  own  villages.  These  number 
94,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,218,  on  which  an  average  attendance  of 
85  per  cent,  is  maintained.  There  are  also  nine  private  secondary 
schools  for  Maori  boys  or  girls,  in  which  the  government  provides  a 
number  of  free  places  open  to  children  of  unusual  promise.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  boys  holding  free  scholarships  may 
receive  practical  training  in  farming.  A  scheme  has  also  been  matured 
for  training  Maori  girls  as  nurses. 

A.   T.    S. 


Book  Reviews. 

Qovernment  and  Politics  in  the  United  States.  A  text-book  for  Second- 
ary Schools.  By  William  Backus  Guitteau,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Toledo,  Ohio.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     Price  f  1.00. 

One  would  have  to  search  far  and  long  to  find  a  better  book  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  volume  of  47iJ  pages  of  reading  matter,  besides  36  pages  of  in- 
dexes, appendices,  etc.  The  reader's  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  half-tones  of  public  buildings,  parks,  school  houses,  yards, 
railroad  stations,  bridges,  rivers,  canals  and  other  objects  too  numerous  to 
mention.  But  this  is  only  the  superficial;  the  text  of  the  volume  is  a  full, 
clear  scientific  presentation  of  the  subject  of  civil  government.  It  begins  with 
the  origin  of  government,  explaining  the  historical  relations  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  life.  Then  the  machinery  of  government  is  described.  Following 
this,  the  functions  of  government  are  fully  set  forth.  Large  use  is  made  of 
town  warrants,  presidential  messages,  legislative  bills,  etc.,  that  have  had  a 
real  existence.  A  suggestive  list  of  questions  and  exercises  has  been  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter;  likewise  a  bibliography.  Students  are  advised  to 
visit  township  and  local  offices  and  to  interview  town  and  city  officials  and 
to  invite  them  to  come  before  the  class  to  give  personal  account  of  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  There  are  many  such  practical  suggestions.  Proceeding 
from  the  local  to  the  state  and  federal  branches  of  government,  all  that  an  ed- 
ucated person  ought  to  know  is  fully  described  and  illustrated.  Such  subjects 
as  charities,  work  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  sick  and  defective  classes,  the 
life-saving  service  of  the  government,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Navy,  with  a 
description  of  its  ships  and  their  armaments,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
history  of  the  political  parties  are  treated.  All  that  one  can  think  of  that 
would  be  likely  to  come  up  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  is  here  covered  by  clear, 
condensed,  comprehensive  statements.  TJie  book  can  hardly  have  a  compet- 
itor; and  the  ordinary  reader  cannot  understand  how  so  much  mere  material 
in  the  way  of  paper,  ink  and  artistic  illustrations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brain 
products  entering  into  such  an  undertaking,  can  be  sold  for  the  low  price  of 
one  dollar. 

Tiie  Great  Horning.  By  Clarence  Lathbury.  Minneapolis.  The  Nunc 
Licet  Press.     Price  75  cents.     Postage  6  cents. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  beautiful  Easter  gift  for  a  friend  than  this. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  hope  and  of  love,  from  the  superb  frontispiece  which 
represents  an  ascension, — an  angel  bearing  a  human  figure  through  the  air, 
above  a  mystical  sea,  in  a  soft,  white  beam  of  light, — to  the  last  sentence  of 
prose  and  the  last  line  of  the  beautiful  concluding  poem.  The  book  is  a  work 
of  art  throughout.  There  are  three  chapters,  entitled  "Sunset,"  "The 
Great  Morning,"  "  And  Beyond."  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  man  of 
vision,  a  clear  thinker  and  possessed  of  a  spiritual  sensitiveness  that  appre- 
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hends  truth  in  its  higher  ranges.  Tliere  is  an  atmosphere  about  this  book 
that  is  good  to  breathe.  It  will  comfort  many  a  mourning  soul  and  cheer 
many  a  one  who  is  down-hearted.  It  reveals  the  meaning  of  life,  the  oneness 
of  the  life  that  now  is  with  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  the  emanation  of  a 
faith  that  is  contagious  and  convincing. 

History  Made  Visible— A  Synchronic  Chart  and  Statistical  Tables  of 
United  Slates  History,  by  George  E.  Croscup,  B.  A.,  witli  a  Chronological 
Text  by  Ernest  D.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, New  York,  N.  Y.     Windsor  Publishing  Co.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  book  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  history.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
outline  method.  It  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  history  teacher  and  of  the 
pupil  as  well.  A  copy  of  it  should  be  kept  on  the  home  table  and  in  every 
business  office.  It  has  a  thousand  possible  uses  and  it  will  increase  knowledge 
of  facts  and  promote  patriotism  wherever  it  is  used.  It  is  a  work  of  genius 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  includes  a  number  of  American  his- 
torical maps  and  diagrams,  principal  among  which  is  the  large  folding  chart 
from  which  the  book  takes  its  name.  This  chart  is  a  really  notable  piece  of 
work,  practical,  impressive,  instructive.  Upon  it  each  important  event  of 
our  national  history  is  set  down  in  such  a  way  that  its  relation  to  every  other 
event  both  in  time  and  locality  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Each  of  our  States 
has  its  separate  place  upon  the  chart  where  its  individual  history  is  shown, 
and  its  career  can  be  traced  back  to  the  territory  from  which  it  has  developed. 
Its  connection  with  other  States  is  made  clear,  as  well  as  its  part  in  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  nation.  The  relation  of  our  country  to  others  is  also  shown, 
the  events  of  European  history  bearing  upon  America  being  noted  in  briefer 
form.  The  influence  of  European  nations  upon  America  is  emphasized  by  the 
coloring  of  the  various  portions  of  the  chart,  which  is  yellow  during  the 
period  of  Spanish  dominance,  red  when  and  where  England  ruled,  and  so  on. 
All  of  this  is  kept  in  chronological  order  by  lines  dividing  the  chart  into  cen- 
turies and  quarter  centuries.  Mr.  Croscup,  the  author,  for  we  must  regard 
the  constructor  of  so  elaborate  and  minute  a  work  as  an  author  rather  than  a 
mere  designer,  has  assuredly  made  good  his  boast  by  bringing  all  American 
history  clearly  before  the  eye  in  a  single  view. 

The  text  of  this  book  offers  another  novelty.  Its  main  chapters  form  a 
brief  American  history  arranged  in  strictly  chronological  sequence.  Here 
again  the  author's  central  idea  has  been  employed.  History  is  "  made  visi- 
ble." Each  chief  event  stands  out  in  big  and  heavy  type,  obtruding  itself 
across  the  page.  Events  of  less,  but  still  prominent  importance,  appeal  less 
strongly  to  the  eye.  Minor  matters'  necessary  explanations,  connecting  pas- 
sages, are  dressed  in  minor  type.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  visual  im- 
pressiveness  of  this  work,  and  hence  of  its  practical  utility  in  teaching.  It 
has  already  been  widely  endorsed  by  leading  educators,  and  is  being  adopted 
for  use  in  our  schools.  The  scholarly  character  and  mechanical  accuracy  of 
the  book  are  of  high  grade  throughout;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  a  work 
which  we  can  heartily  recommend. 
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The  Oregon  Trail,  by  Francis  Parkman.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.  50  cents. 

Here  is  a  valuable  addition  to  MerriWs  English  Texts,  being  the  historian 
Parkman's  account  of  a  five-months'  trip,  in  the  year  1846,  in  the]wild  regions 
of  the  then  remote  West.  In  these  580  pages  one  gets  a  wonderfully  vivid 
and  realistic  picture  of  life  on  the  frontier  and  among  the  Indians  along  the 
Platte  river  and  near  the  Black  Hills,  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  Parkman^ 
one  of  the  keenest  and  shrewdest  of  observers,  saw  nature  in  its  raw  state, 
when  the  buffalo  roamed  those  desert  wastes  and  great  bands  of  Crow  and 
Sioux  Indians  were  on  the  warpath.  It  is  most  surprising  that  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  perils,  which  the  ardor  of  youth  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  at  first  had  forced  him  into,  he  escaped  unharmed.  The  book  is  care- 
fully edited  by  Clarence  W.  Vail  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Qualities  of  Hen,  by  Joseph  Jastrow.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  fl.OO 
net. 

This  is  an  essay  in  appreciation  by  the  able  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  interprets  the  contrasts  in  temperament,  ability,  ideals  and 
social  relations  which  we  may  observe  in  people  about  us.  He  deals  with 
the  more  general  bearings  of  the  problem  of  human  quality  which  constant- 
ly grows  in  interest  and  demands  formulation.  *'  As  we  are  impressed  by  the 
limitations  of  nature,  or  by  the  possibilities  of  nurture  under  the  guidance 
of  ideals,  we  shall  place  our  allegiances  and  shape  our  endeavors."  The 
noblest  qualities  cost,  and,  as  he  says,  "  should  willingly  be  paid  for."  This 
little  volume  is  in  a  measure  to  clear  the  way  for  a  later,  fuller  work  on 
"  Character  and  Temperament."  Professor  Jastrow  is  a  keen,  incisive 
thinker. 

Grasshopper  Green's  Garden— The  Story  of  Some  Wonderful  Little  Lives. 
A  Nature  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz,  Author 
of  ''Wilderness  Babies,"  etc.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     60  cents. 

This  is  a  very  pleasantly  written  book.  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters, 
describing  the  life  and  actions  of  a  lucky  little  Grasshopper,  a  vigorous 
Earthworm,  a  mischievous  modern  Mosquito,  a  very  beautiful  Butterfly,  an 
untidy  Fly  who  was  always  getting  into  the  food  and  milk  and  molasses,  and 
the  little  Spider  who  was  always  rushing  off  in  this  direction  or  that;  also  the 
Ant  which  built  her  house  so  carefully,  and  the  busy  little  Bee  who  worked 
so  hard  to  fill  the  hive  with  new  sweet  honey.  The  children  who  read  this 
book  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  these  busy  little  creatures 
do  their  work  and  spend  their  lives.  There  are  a  number  of  fairly  good  il- 
lustrations. 

The  Dawn  of  Character,  by  Edith  E.  Read  Mumford.  London  and  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Mumford,  who  is  a  lecturer  on  "  Child  Training  "  at  the  Princess 
Christian  Training  College  for  Nurses,  Manchester,  England,  here  gives  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  study  of  child  life.  She  declares  that  "  a 
race  of  sturdy,  strong-willed,  kind  and  thoughtful  children  is  the  highest 
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result  of  a  nation's  greatness  and  the  best  guarantee  of  its  future  prosper- 
ity." And,  in  these  225  pages,  she  gives  fourteen  chapters  of  very  frank, 
kindly,  helpful,  and  often  truly  illuminating  advice.  Would  that  all  who 
care  for  little  children  could  read  these  clear,  v^ise,  thoughtful  pages.  It 
would  save  much  friction  and  many  mistakes  and  sad  blunders. 

The  Rout  of  the  Foreigner,  by  Gulielena  Zollinger.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

The  author  of  "  A  Boy's  Ride,"  etc.,  here  gives  us  a  stirring  story  of  Eng- 
lish life  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  scenes  are  laid 
mostly  in  Bedfordshire  and  London,  in  the  decade  following  the  death  of 
King  John,  from  whom  the  Barons  wrested  Magna  Charta.  It  is  a  story  of 
bravery  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  men  and  boys  in  high  stations  and  low, 
and  of  rascality  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  few.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
mirror  of  those  rough,  hard  times,  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago.  We  like 
particularly  the  characters  of  the  stout  lad,  Ranuff,  and  the  faithful  swine- 
herd, Osbert. 

The  riastersinger.  A  Collection  of  Choruses  and  Part  Songs  arranged 
and  adapted  for  the  classroom  and  for  large  and  small  assemblies  by  Frank  R. 
Rix,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City. 
American  Book  Company.     $.65. 

This  is  an  ambitious  collection  of  musical  selections  of  large  content  from 
the  masterworks  of  the  great  composers,  arranged  to  be  used  in  the  upper 
grades  of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools.  Dr.  Rix  believes  that  pupils  . 
in  these  schools  are  capable  of  singing  the  very  best  music,  and  that  it  is  a  . 
mistake  to  limit  them  to  the  smaller  forms  of  musical  composition.  The 
numbers  in  the  book  are  made  suitable  for  either  small  or  large  choruses,  and 
may  be  sung  by  unchanged  voices.  Thirty-three  compositions  make  up  the 
body  of  selections;  nearly  all  of  these  have  been  specially  arranged  for  the 
work  by  Dr.  Rix, 

The  Story  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  From  the  outline  prepared  by  Louise  Warren 
Atkinson.  Constructive  Bible  Studies,  Elementary  Series.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

This  is  an  admirable  collection  of  material  on  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  classes  in  the  Sunday  School.  The  pupil  is  furnished  a 
note  book  with  perforated  leaves  and  partially  constructed  sentences.  He  is 
to  complete  them  by  filling  in  the  missing  words.  He  cannot  do  this  except 
by  some  real  study  of  the  Bible.  Picture  spaces  invite  him  to  paste  in  the 
choice  pictures  which  accompany  the  book.  When  he  has  finished  his  head 
work  and  his  hand  work  he  has  a  book  partly  written  and  illustrated  by  him- 
self. An  accurate  map  is  included  by  which  the  journeying  of  the  great 
apostle  may  be  traced.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  sure  to  engage  the  in- 
terest and  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 
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Text-Book  of  Elementary  Zoology  for  Secondary  Educational  Institu> 
tions.  By  Thomas  Walton  Galloway,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois.  With  160  illustrations.  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.  Philadelphia.     $1.25  net. 

The  author  aims  in  this  book  to  combine  the  older  and  the  newer  phases  of 
thought  on  this  subject,  that  is.tlie  evolutionary  with  the  economic  thus  mak- 
ing a  distinct  step  toward  a  sound  and  humanistic  movement.  The  book  re- 
tains the  evolutionary  phase  as  the  skeleton  of  the  course,  the  economic  phase 
being  in  the  form  of  topics  and  supplementary  exercises  for  investigation. 
By  this  method  the  student  is  lead  to  investigate  for  himself  and  do  field  work 
and  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  practical  facts  of  life.  In  this  manner  the 
book  is  eminently  successful  as  a  working  text  in  the  subject. 

The  Siepmann  Modern  Language  Texts— German  Texts. 

RuBENZAHL,  Ferdinand  Goebel;  Wilhelm  i>er  Sieqreiche,  Karl  Zastro; 
VoM  Ersten  Bis  ZuM  Letzsten  Schuss,  Hans  Wachenhusen;  Frederioh 
DEB  Grosse,  Ferdinand  Schrader.     The  Macmillan  Company.     35  cents  net. 

These  German  Texts  are  convenient  in  size  and  cover  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Taking  the  last  named  as  a  sample  of  all,  we  find  it  to  be  a  short  account  of 
the  great  king's  life,  prepared  especially  for  school  use.  It  is  written  in  ex- 
cellent modern  German  and  with  a  view  to  being  read  by  youthful  readers. 
A  good  vocabulary,  practical  notes,  alphabetical  list  of  verbs,  and  introduc- 
tion make  the  volume  serviceable  and  complete. 

Practical  Curve  Tracing,  with  chapters  on  Differentiation  and  Integration 
by  Howard  Duncan,  A.  R.  C.  Sc.  Assistant  lecturer  in  the  Engineering  De- 
partment, the  University  of  Leeds.  With  Diagrams.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
.$1.60  net. 

This  book  aims  to  present  the  methods  of  curve  plotting  in  an  orderly  se- 
quence, and  at  the  same  time  give  the  student  that  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  chief  families  of  curves  which  is  essential  to  him.  By  eliminating 
whatever  of  co-ordinate  geometry  that  is  not  directly  concerned  with  curve 
drawing,  and  by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  differentiation  and  integration, 
the  reduction  results  in  a  text  that  is  undisturbed  by  other  mathematical 
properties  and  is  admirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  be  found  an  article  by  Paul  W.  Goldsberg 
on  "  The  Physiology  of  Fatigue,"  which  points  out  emphatically  the  importance  and  necess- 
ity of  proper  intervals  of  rest  for  the  over-ambitious  worker.  The  author  convincingly 
shows  the  absolute  need  of  these  rest  periods  for  one  who  would  do  the  best  work  mentally 
or  physically.— The  opening  number  in  the  School  Revieiv  for  March  is  "  The  American  Idea. 
Readers  of  Education  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  subject  as  presented  by  Mr.  Show- 
erman.  He  contends  that  amid  all  the  nebulous  whirling  chaos  of  atomic  education  ideas 
of  today  there  is  a  nucleus  which  is  becoming  plainly  visible.—"  Photographing  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Henry  Wysham  Lanier,  in  the  American  Revieiv  of  Reviews  for  March,  is  of  great 
interest.  Few  people  realize  the  important  part  the  camera  played  in  the  Civil  War,  or  the 
difBculties  and  dangers  encountered  by  the  men  who  were  trying  to  obtain  the  pictures. 
"  Extraordinary  as  the  fact  seems,  the  American  Civil  War  is  the  only  great  war  of  which 
we  have  an  adequate  history  in  photographs."— The  March,  Blackwood's  Magazine  has  many 
fine  papers,  but  we  would  call  particular  attention  to  "  A  Study  in  Failure."— T/ie  Outlook 
for  March  15,  contains  the  fifth  article  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Stockwell  and  is  entitled  "  Business 
Reliability."  This  contribution  like  his  previous  ones  is  worth  reading  from  start  to  finish. 
— In  the  March  North  American  Review  an  important  question,  "  Army  Morals  and  the  Can. 
teen,"  is  admirably  discussed  by  Judge  James  H.  Blount.  The  article  is  not  only  able  but 
timely. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.    XXXI.  MAY,  191 1  No.  9 

"At  the  Ninth  Annual  meeting  of  the  Brown  University  Teachers'  Association 
held  in  Providence,  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  31st,  and  April  1st,  1911,  two 
general  topics  were  discussed,  namely  :  "The  Relations  between  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,"  and  "The  Teacher  and  His  Profession."  The  papers 
which  follow,  presented  these  subjects  in  detail  to  the  meeting.  Copies  of  this 
number  of  EDUCATION  are  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Brown  University 
Teachers'  Association,  and  additional  copies  can  be  purchased  of  the  Publishers 
at  the  special  rate  of  25  cents  each." 

How  the  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board 
Can  Help  the  High  School 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  Supeeintendent  of  Schools, 
Westerly,  K.  I.  : 

f '"""""'° "I  SE^-SIBLE  system  of  education  is  slowly  evolving 

I  ^  i  ^^  ^^^^  country,  a  system  that  in  the  end  will  make 
I  j/V  I  it  possible  for  any  American  boy  or  girl  to  go  from 
I      **  ^      I   the  primary  school  through  the  college  or  the  uni- 

^iiiiiiiHiitiaii t*  versity  as  naturally  as-  one  now  passes  from  grade 

I  i   to  grade  within  any  of  these  separate  institutions, 

i  I       It  was  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  every 

*^""""""° "'*  pupil   who   had    completed   the    elementary   school 

course,  and  wished  to  enter  the  high  school,  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  before  he  could  enter 
upon  this  higher  work.  If  such  a  pupil  could  answer  seven  out 
of  the  ten  questions  set  for  this  examination,  the  high  school  door 
was  opened  to  him ;  if  he  could  answer  only  six  questions  he  was 
turned  away  as  unfit  for  a  higher  education.  Yet,  in  the  next 
town,  perhaps,  the  requirement  might  be  only  six  questions  out 
of  ten,  and  a  pupil  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  latter  place 
would  reap  success  where  his  neighbor  had  reaped  failure.     This 
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practice  is,  however,  a  relic  of  the  wisdom  of  our  educational 
past,  and  we  have  used  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better  things.  It 
took,  nevertheless,  a  comparatively  long  time  for  school  men  to 
see  the  absurdity  of  placing  an  obstacle  between  the  eighth  and 
the  ninth,  or  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  years  of  the  school  course, 
yet  today  the  schoolman  who  would  return  to  the  examination  plan 
for  admitting  pupils  to  the  high  school  is  the  rare  exception.  The 
high  school  principal  has  learned  that  in  general,  it  is  quite  as 
well  to  trust  the  judgment  of  his  brother  principal  in  the  lower 
school  as  to  the  ability  of  pupils  to  do  high  school  work,  as  it  is 
to  trust  the  verdict  of  examination  papers.  The  spirit  of  antag- 
onism that  used  to  exist  between  the  high  school  and  the  elemen- 
tary school  has  largely  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  due 
chiefly  to  a  better  recognition  of  the  fact  that  high  school  and 
elementary  school  are  closely  related  parts  of  one  systematic 
whole.  This  recognition  is  largely  the  result  of  the  study  of  edu- 
cational principles  in  our  normal  schools,  in  schools  of  education 
and  in  our  educational  literature.  Such  study  has  led  superin- 
tendents and  high  school  principals  to  hesitate  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  when  in  general  the  work 
of  these  schools,  both  in  methods  and  in  results,  is  markedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  high  schools.  I  make  this  statement  advised- 
ly, for  it  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  problem  that  the  elementary  schools,  notwithstanding  their 
many  defects,  are  the  only  schools  in  which  there  is  any  large 
amount  of  really  scientific  teaching,  that  is  teaching  that  hits 
the  mark  by  reaching  individual  needs.  We  find  less  and  less  of 
this  teaching  as  we  go  up  the  educational  ladder,  until  the  uni- 
versity student  often  thinks  that  real  teaching  is  no  part  of  the 
higher  learning.  Yet,  the  real  teacher  is  much  needed  and  ap- 
preciated all  along  the  line. 

The  co-operation  which  now  exists  between  the  high  schools 
and  the  elementary  schools  has  largely  come  through  the  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  high  school  principals  and  teachers  that  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  lower  schools  know  their  work  and 
that  their  judgment  is  worthy  of  confidence.  This  confidence  has 
not  been  abused.  It  has  resulted  in  making  the  high  schools 
greater  instruments  of  usefulness. 

Furthermore,  the  attempts  to  bring  about  co-operation  between 
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the  high  schools  and  the  colleges  have  resulted  in  mutual  benefit 
wherever  such  attempts  have  been  seriously  made.  Few  will 
deny  the  success  of  the  plan  of  accrediting  high  schools  that  was 
inaugurated  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1871.  As  far 
back  as  1856  President  Henry  P.  Tappan  of  that  institution,  dis- 
cussed the  ''true  position"  of  the  university  "and  its  relation  to 
our  entire  system  of  public  education."  He  said:  "Nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  the  three  grades  of  education — the  pri- 
mary, the  intermediate,  the  university — are  all  alike  necessary. 
The  one  cannot  exist  in  perfection  without  the  others ;  they  imply 
one  another.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Michigan  that  she  has  con- 
ceived of  a  complete  system  of  public  education  running  through 
the  three  grades  we  have  discussed  above." 

In  such  a  system  the  step  from  the  high  school  to  the  college  or 
university  should  be  made  as  easy  as  that  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  high  school.  This  end  was  brought  about  in  Mich- 
igan by  having  a  committee  of  university  professors  inspect  the 
work  of  the  different  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  schools  were 
examined  rather  than  the  students,  and  such  schools  as  were  found 
to  meet  the  university  requirements  were  placed  on  the  approved 
list  and  their  certified  graduates  were  received  into  the  univer- 
sity without  examination.*  The  plan  has  worked  well  and,  with 
some  modifications,  has  been  widely  adopted. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  estimate,"  writes  Commissioner  Brown, 
"the  good  already  accomplished  by  the  accrediting  system  in  spite 
of  all  defects.  It  has  given  to  communities  a  means  which  had 
been  lacking,  of  discovering  the  deficiencies,  and  likewise  the  ex- 
cellencies of  their  schools.  It  has  greatly  aided  the  better  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
scholarship.  It  has  quickened  the  intellectual  life  of  schools  and 
of  whole  communities  by  the  immediate  touch  of  university  ideals. 
In  some  states,  as  in  Missouri,  it  has  virtually  called  into  being 
a  new  and  better  and  more  general  provision  for  secondary  edu- 
cation, within  a  very  few  years.  In  some  states,  under  its  influ- 
ence, the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  in  such  schools  has 
gone  forward  at  an  unprecedented  rate."f 

The  strong  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  it  brings  to  bear  the 

♦The   American    High    School,    Brown,    p.    68. 

tThe  Making  of  Our  Middle   Schools,    Brown,   p.    366-7. 
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personal  element  in  judging  the  efficiency  of  schools.  It  has 
seemed  best,  therefore,  before  specifically  pointing,  out  ways  by 
which  the  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  can  help  the  high 
schools,  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  board's  present  impersonal 
plan  of  accrediting  schools  is  at  best  only  a  step  on  the  way  to  a 
better  plan  of  personal  inspection  and  co-operation,  similar  per- 
haps to  the  Michigan  plan.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
colleges  which  expect  their  graduates  to  be  accepted  without 
examination  by  all  graduate  schools  can,  with  any  degree  of  con- 
sistency, refuse  to  accept  the  graduates  of  approved  high  schools 
for  admission  to  their  freshman  classes.  We  say  approved  high 
schools,  meaning  schools  that  have  been  placed  upon  an  accred- 
ited list  after  a  personal  examination  by  a  competent  inspector 
or  board  of  visitors  representing  a  college,  or  a  group  of  colleges, 
such  as  the  group  composing  the  present  College  Entrance  Cer- 
tificate Board.  It  is  safe  to  maintain  that  no  plan  of  accredit- 
ing which,  without  any  personal  investigation  or  examination, 
decides  that  a  high  school  is  good  or  poor,  can  be  other  than  a 
temporary  expedient  which  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  some 
plan  that  will  take  account  of  real  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
high  schools;  some  plan  which  will  give  the  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  the  feeling  that  their  efforts  are  known  and  justly 
valued.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  true  co-operation  between  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools  until  the  teachers  in  the  two  institu- 
tions come  to  know  each  other  better  in  the  true  sense  of  justly 
recognizing  the  work  that  each  is  trying  to  do.  The  college 
teachers  must  learn  to  respect  and  to  have  confidence  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  high  school 
teachers  have  learned  to  respect  and  trust  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

This  rather  lengthy  introduction  has  given  an  inkling  of  what 
my  first  point  will  be.  It  is  this:  The  College  Entrance  Certifi- 
cate Board  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  among  the  high  schools 
of  'New  England  by  making  provision  for  skilled  inspection  of 
these  schools.  Such  work  might  well  be  done  by  a  secretary  of 
the  board  who  would  devote  nearly  all  his  time  to  making  such 
visits  of  inspection.  This  inspector  should  be  a  man  who  has 
had  experience  enough  in  high  school  work  to  enable  him  to 
judge  conditions  in  schools  intelligently  and  fairly.     He  should 
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make  his  visits  in  the  spirit  of  a  sympathetic  helper  rather  than 
in  the  spirit  of  a  destructive  critic,  his  business  being  to  find 
out  by  actual  observation  the  kind  of  work  a  school  is  doing.  If 
he  finds  weaknesses  in  a  school  he  should  discuss  them  fully  and 
frankly  with  those  in  charge  to  the  end  that  such  weaknesses 
may  be  remedied. 

He  should  also  be  a  man  big  enoligh  and  wise  enough  to  give 
some  needed  advice  to  college  authorities  particularly  in  regard 
to  their  courses  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  freshman  year. 
He  should  be  able  to  lead  certain  college  teachers  that  allow 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  students  to  fail,  to  give  time 
enough  to  introspection  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  any  other 
kind  of  business  such  an  amount  of  failure  or  loss  would  lead 
to  reorganization  and  readjustment  of  conditions,  even  to  the 
shaking  up  of  those  in  charge. 

Furthermore,  as  secretary  of  the  board,  this  inspector  should 
require  full  reports  from  the  colleges  on  the  work  of  the  pupils 
who  fail  during  the  period  of  probation.  The  information  and 
criticism  contained  in  these  reports  should  be  sent  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  at  which  the 
pupils  were  prepared.  The  failure  of  a  student  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  a  much  more  detailed  explanation  on  the 
part  of  college  authorities  than  is  now  given.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
the  colleges  were  compelled  to  give  more  detailed  explanations 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  freshmen,  they  would  find  high 
school  preparation  less  at  fault  than  they  are  now  accustomed 
to  believe.  There  are  often  many  elements  that  enter  into  college 
failure  other  than  faulty  high  school  preparation. 

Here  is  an  example.  JSTot  many  years  ago  two  boys,  prepared 
at  a  high  school  that  I  know  very  well,  entered  college.  Both 
failed  in  their  freshman  mathematics.  These  failures  were  re- 
ported to  the  principal  of  the  school  by  the  college  authorities, 
no  explanation  being  given.  The  principal  at  once  wrote  to  the 
college  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  failures,  thinking  that 
if  the  boys'  preparation  were  at  fault  he  would  try  to  strengthen 
the  work  of  the  school  in  mathematics.  He  soon  received  a  letter 
from  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  stating  that  the 
college  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  boys'  preparation  in  mathe- 
matics.    In  one  case  the  failure  was-  due  to  too  much  attention  to 
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athletics;  in  the  other  to  too  much  attention  to  outside  work.  Yet 
these  failures  were  reported  by  this  college  to  the  College  En- 
trance Certificate  Board  and  the  high  school  in  question  was 
warned  for  doing  poor  work  in  mathematics.  It  is  evident  that  if 
this  college  had  been  compelled  to  report  in  detail  the  cause 
of  these  two  failures,  the  board  could  not,  with  justice,  have 
counted  the  failures  against  the  school.  I  have  it  on  good  author- 
ity that  students  often  fail  in  college  because  they  do  not  hand  in 
their  themes  or  other  work  on  time.  Such  failures  are  reported 
to  the  board  and  are  counted  against  the  schools  at  which  the 
dilatory  students  have  been  prepared.  It  is,  however,  rather  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  in  such  cases  the  preparatory  school  is  at  fault. 
Detailed  reports  of  such  cases  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  would 
probably  reduce,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  number  of  failures 
for  which  the  high  schools  are  now  held  responsible.  The  lazy, 
but  capable  boy  who  goes  to  college  and  fails  because  of  his  lazi- 
ness and  dilatory  habits  finds  it  very  convenient  to  come  home 
and  charge  his  failure  to  his  poor  preparation.  The  general  re- 
ports now  submitted  to  the  high  schools  by  both  the  colleges  and 
the  Certificate  Board  make  it  difiicult  to  tell  who  or  what  is 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  failures.  The  secretary  would 
devise  a  simple  system  of  reports  that  would  give  definite,  val- 
uable, and  much-needed  information  on  this  point,  both  to  high 
schools  and  to  colleges. 

The  inspector  should,  furthermore,  make  it  his  duty  to  visit 
the  best  schools  as  well  as  the  poorest,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
know  when  to  advise  young  teachers  to  go  to  see  the  best  teachers 
at  work.  One  great  fault  of  high  school  teachers  is  that  they 
are  altogether  too  little  interested  in  improving  their  work.  Few 
of  them  do  any  school  visiting  that  is  really  worth  while.  One 
reason  for  their  failure  to  visit  more  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  be  sure  of  spending  their 
time  with  profit.  The  high  school  inspector  with  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  schools  and  teachers,  could  do  much  good  by  sending 
teachers  to  such  schools  as  would  be  worth  visiting.  In  just  this 
one  line  he  could  render  great  service  to  the  high  schools.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  help  weak  teachers  more  than  observing  the 
work  of  strong,  loving  teachers. 

Such  an  inspector  as  we  are  asking  for  would,  of  course,  be  a 
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man  who  would  command  a  good  salary,  larger  probably  than  the 
colleges  represented  by  the  board  would  be  willing  to  pay.  There 
are,  however,  more  than  three  hundred  schools  on  the  approved 
list,  each  of  which  could  well  afford  to  pay  fifteen  dollars  a  year 
toward  the  salary  and  expenses  of  an  able  secretary.  The  forty- 
five  hundred  dollars  thus  secured  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  office  in  a  fairly  substantial  manner,  and  the  colleges  should 
be  willing  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  ample  clerical  assistance. 
If  the  colleges  of  jSTew  England  really  want  to  help  the  high 
schools  of  New  England,  they  can  do  so  in  no  better  way  than 
by  co-operating  with  the  high  schools  to  make  this  office  of  high 
school  inspector  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  sets  of 
institutions. 

Some  one  will  probably  raise  the  objection  that  one  man  could 
not  visit  all  the  high  schools  in  a  year.  The  answer  should  be 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary.  His  work  at  first  should  be  with 
the  weaker  schools  and  with  a  few  of  the  best.  The  latter  he 
should  visit,  as  has  been  indicated,  that  he  may  know  where  to 
send  inefficient  teachers  for  aid  and  inspiration.  In  time  he  may 
visit  all  the  schools,  but  those  that  need  him  least  should  have 
his  visits  last.  He  should  also  be  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  send 
superior  teachers  to  visit  those  of  less  ability  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  work  of  the  latter  and  of  helping  them  by  sympa- 
thetic criticism.  Most  school-boards  would  gladly  pay  the  ex- 
penses which  such  a  visit  would  entail. 

There  is  not  time  to  discuss  the  many  other  ways  in  which  a 
competent  high  school  inspector  could  help  bring  about  a  real 
educational  system  here  in  New  England.  It  requires  no  deep 
insight  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  work  he  could  do  sorely  needs 
to  be  done  here  and  now. 

Turning  to  still  another  phase  of  the  subject,  the  board  could 
render  great  aid  to  high  schools  by  inducing  the  colleges  which 
compose  its  membership  to  make  the  courses  of  the  first  semester 
of  the  freshman  year  more  uniform.  It  does  seem  as  if  uniform 
entrance  requirements  should  prepare  for  uniform  courses  in 
colleges,  so  long  as  the  work  in  these  college  courses  is  counted 
for  or  against  the  preparatory  schools.  The  diversity  in  the  courses 
offered  at  present  during  the  first  semester  in  the  colleges  repre- 
sented on  the  board  is  striking.  Two  years  ago  a  small  high  school 
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sent  students  to  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  At 
Brown  the  students  began  with  a  four  hour  course  in  algebra; 
at  Dartmouth,  with  a  three  hour  course  in  trigonometry;  at 
Smith,  with  a  course  in  solid  geometry;  at  Wellesley,  with  a 
three  hour  course  in  solid  and  spherical  geometry,  together  with 
a  one  hour  course  in  higher  algebra.  Of  the  three  students 
who  went  to  Wellesley,  all  passed  the  course  in  solid  and  spher- 
ical geometry,  but  two  failed  in  the  one  hour  course  in  higher 
algebra,  the  third  passing  it  with  credit.  Because  of  the  failure 
of  these  two  girls  in  this  one  course  the  preparatory  school  re- 
ceived a  warning  in  mathematics.  If,  however,  these  girls  had 
entered  either  Smith  or  Mount  Holyoke,"  the  same  work  that 
they  did  at  Wellesley  in  geometry  would  have  enabled  them  to 
pass  their  mathematics  for  the  first  semester,  and  the  school 
would  have  been  given  a  fairly  good  rating.  Both  these  girls 
were  good,  faithful  students.  With  a  uniform  college  course  I 
feel  sure  from  their  record  in  the  high  school,  that  with  the 
teaching  one  ought  to  find  in  our  colleges,  failure  in  any  subject 
on  the  part  of  either  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

While  the  diversity  in  the  work  in  English  for  the  first  sem- 
ester of  the  freshman  year  is  not  so  marked,  perhaps,  as  that  in 
mathematics,  it  is  marked  enough  to  suggest  the  need  of  improve- 
ment in  the  line  of  greater  uniformity.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
work  in  English  for  the  first  semester  in  several  of  the  colleges. 
Brown  offers  a  course  in  rhetoric  and  composition  with  lectures 
and  recitations  upon  the  principles  governing  prose  style,  together 
with  prescribed  reading  and  themes.  At  Dartmouth  the  work 
includes  "an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  with  the  prep- 
aration and  criticism  of  themes,"  while  at  Amherst,  exposition 
is  stressed  during  the  first  semester.  The  course  at  Smith  calls 
for  the  principles  of  formal  rhetoric  with  emphasis  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  exposition,  together  with  theme  writing  which  shall 
give  practice  in  simple,  natural  expression.  At  Wellesley,  ex- 
position, description  and  narration  are  all  studied  during  the 
first  semester,  and  weekly  themes  are  required.  At  Mount  Hol- 
yoke, expository  composition  seems  to  be  stressed,  with  a  good 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  a  course  in  voice  training.  While 
these  courses  have  some  elements  in  common,  they  are  diverse 
enough  to  render  it  possible  for  a  student  of  only  ordinary  ability 
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to  do  good  work  in  a  college  where  the  stress  is  upon  formal  text- 
book work,  Avhile  another  student  who  has  done  much  better  work 
in  the  high  school  may  fail  in  a  college  where  the  stress  is  placed 
upon  work  demanding  more  originality.  It  is  altogether  right 
and  just  for  the  high  schools  to  ask  the  colleges  composing  this 
board  to  get  together  and  decide  upon  fairly  uniform  courses 
which  shall  be  offered  to  freshmen  during  the  period  of  proba- 
tion. The  courses  should  be  mapped  out  in  some  detail  and 
printed  copies  of  them  distributed  to  secondary  school  teachers 
in  order  that  they  may  know  definitely  what  is  to  be  demanded 
of  their  students  after  they  reach  college.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  superiority  of  the  scholarship  of  the  German  student 
over  that  of  the  American  youth  of  the  same  age.  ]^ot  a  little 
of  this  superiority  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  German 
gymnasium  teachers,  for  instance,  of  ohersecunda,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  last  year  of  our  high  school  course,  know  exactly 
what  is  to  be  required  of  their  students  in  unterprima,  which 
corresponds  to  the  freshman  year  of  our  colleges.  If  high  schools 
are  compelled,  as  they  now  are,  to  prepare  students  for  diversified 
required  courses,  it  must  necessarily  result  in  a  scattering  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  in  a  poorer  quality  of  work 
on  the  part  of  students. 

Again,  it  would  be  an  aid  to  the  smaller  high  schools  if  the 
board  would  bring  the  fact  to  the  attention  of  its  different  mem- 
bers that  these  high  schools  are  the  training  ground  for  the  col- 
lege graduates  who  have  elected  teaching  for  their  calling,  either 
temporary  or  otherwise.  All  these  graduates  that  I  have  engaged 
during  a  long  period  of  years  have  had  strong  endorsements  from 
college  professors  to  the  effect  that  they  had  done  well  in  college 
and  were  able  to  teach  satisfactorily  certain  high  school  sub- 
jects. I  feel  sure  that  few  teachers  are  ever  hired  in  these 
smaller  schools  unless  they  have  such  endorsements.  I  do  not 
refer  to  endorsements  in  the  form  of  the  general  testimonial 
given  to  the  candidate  himself,  but  to  the  confidential  opinion 
written  either  to  the  teacher's  agency,  or  to  the  college  informa- 
tion bureau.  It  is  sometimes  rather  discouraging  to  those  in 
charge  of  high  schools  to  find  that  the  colleges  apparently  take  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  in  criticising  the  work  of  the  high  school 
they  are  in  reality  criticising  their  own  work.     I  know  of  a  high 
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school  that  was  criticised  for  its  work  in  English  by  a  certain 
college  when  the  work  criticised  was  being  done  by  a  specially 
trained  graduate  of  the  college  who  had  excellent  endorsemeoits 
from  members  of  the  faculty.  This  criticism  was  somewhat  un- 
just, for  this  teacher  was  an  excellent  one,  and  I  am  confident 
that  any  pupil  she  certified  was  well  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  reasonable  course  in  English. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  colleges  composing  this  board 
to  maintain  a  list  of  accredited  teachers  whose  word  the  colleges 
individually  and  collectively,  would  be  willing  to  stand  for  ?  Every 
year  this  list  could  be  increased  by  having  each  college  send  in 
the  names  of  such  of  its  graduates  as  it  was  willing  to  endorse  as 
high  school  teachers. 

The  board  would  say  to  the  high  schools  "If  you  will  engage 
these  teachers  we  will  be  willing  to  accept  without  question,  such 
pupils  as  they  are  willing  to  certificate  as  prepared  to  do  college 
work."  If  this  could  be  done  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
helping  especially  the  smaller  high  schools,  for  they  would  then 
feel  that  the  colleges  were  assuming  a  little  of  the  responsibility 
in  providing  the  means  for  efiicient  college  preparation  where 
now  they  assume  none  of  it.  If  the  colleges  had  a  larger  part  in 
furnishing  the  teachers,  they  would  be  compelled  to  think  a  little 
more  carefully  about  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  they  are 
sending  out  to  do  the  work  in  the  high  schools,  and  by  thinking 
twice  they  would  be  compelled  to  consider  their  own  part  in  pre- 
paring these  teachers.  In  his  recent  book,  "The  Training  of 
Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,"  Brown  tells  us  that  probably 
not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  high  schools  have 
adequate  pedagogical  training,  or  would  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
on  the  professional  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.* 

He  further  says:  "Upon  colleges  and  universities  there  rests 
a  peculiar  responsibility  in  this  matter.  If  the  state  has  already 
adopted  a  satisfactory  standard  in  the  certification  of  high  school 
teachers,  the  burden  of  providing  the  necessary  training  falls 
upon  these  institutions. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  has  not  adopted  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  training  for  the  certification  of  high  school  teachers, 

•Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schiools,   Brown,  p.   233. 
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scarcely  less  responsibility  rests  upon  the  college  and  university. 
In  the  interest  of  scholarship  in  general  and  of  their  own  individ- 
ual students  in  particular,  it  is  their  duty  to  foster  all  means  that 
tend  to  the  better  preparation  of  future  college  students;  and 
nothing  will  contribute  as  much  to  that  end  as  providing  every 
preparatory  school  with  well  trained  teachers."* 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  this  board  could  help  the  high 
schools,  as  for  example,  the  mapping  out  of  suggestive  preparatory 
courses  of  study  by  men  and  women  who  have  a  broad  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  secondary  education  but  these  ways  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  time. 

As  a  final  word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  solution  of  the  whole 
question  we  are  discussing,  lies  in  getting  the  high  school  teachers 
and  college  teachers  to  think  together  and  work  together,  to  sink 
minor  differences,  put  aside  prejudices  and  co-operate  in  try- 
ing to  get  the  right  view  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  problem.  In 
doing  this  work  there  is  only  one  safe  guide,  that  is  the  best 
good  of  American  youth. 

♦Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary   Schools,   Brown,   pp.   251-2. 
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The  College  View 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Dean  of  Brown  University. 

f""""""'°""""""'f WO  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this 
1  association  upon  one  phase  of  the  question  of  en- 
!  trance  requirements.  The  problem  under  discus- 
I   sion  at  that  time  was  "Are  the  college  requirements 

^luiiiriiiiiiDiiiiii t^  ^^^  admission  excessive  in  total  amount?"     This 

I  I  was,   as  you  remember,    a  burning  question  with 

I  I  much   dissatisfaction   on  the   side   of  the   schools. 

*^"'""""°""" '^*  My  impression  is  that  during  the  two  years  which 

have  elapsed  the  problem  has  lost  much  of  its  poignancy  here  at 
Brown  as  well  as  throughout  the  country.  As  your  president  has 
reminded  us,  a  committee  of  this  association  was  appointed  with 
authority  to  make  recommendations  to  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  committee  at  once  found  its  own  opinions  and  de- 
cisions to  be  in  line  with  measures  already  under  consideration 
by  the  faculty.  It  was  clearly  recognized  on  both  sides  that  an 
entrance  requirement  varying  in  amount  from  twelve  and  a  half 
to  sixteen  and  a  half  units  is  excessive  both  in  its  maximum  and 
in  the  consequences  of  its  lack  of  uniformity.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  defect  we  have  adopted  a  standard  of  measurement  based 
upon  the  time  value  of  the  subjects  as  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
in  common  with  other  institutions  we  have  fixed  fourteen  and 
a  half  units  as  the  total  amount  of  the  requirement.  A  direct 
consequence  of  this  action  is  to  remove  the  inequalities  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  various  subjects.  The  ancient  languages  and 
the  modern,  the  sciences,  mathematics  and  history  are  alike  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  time  given  to  the  teaching  of  them  and  the 
schools  are  thereby  freed  from  inequalities  which  had  given  ground 
for  constant  complaint. 

But  there  was  suggested  at  the  meetings  two  years  ago  another 
phase  of  the  entrance  problem  which  in  the  interval  has  come 
into  the  forefront  of  discussion.  We  may  be  at  peace  on  the 
question  "How  much  preparation  should  be  required?"     But  on 
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the  question  "What  subjects  should  be  prescribed  within  this 
total  ?"  there  is  threat  and  rumor  of  war.  ITow  may  I  say  frankly 
that  while  two  years  ago  I  came  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  be- 
lieving that  the  schools  had  just  ground  for  complaint,  today  I 
come  in  the  spirit  of  conflict,  believing  that  many  of  the  demands 
which  are  being  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  principle  and,  if  granted,  would  be  extremely 
harmful  in  educational  results.  What  I  have  to  say  on  this 
point  concerns  chiefly  a  certain  document  published  by  the  High 
School  Teachers  Association  of  ITew  York  City  on  the  articula- 
tion of  high  school  and  college.  This  document  describes  the 
high  school  as  engaged  in  teaching  two  classes  of  pupils,  those 
who  are  going  to  college  and  those  who  are  going  into  practical 
activities  at  the  close  of  their  high  school  training.  In  picturesque 
though  rather  inaccurate  terms  the  high  school  is  said  to  be 
giving  "preparation  for  college"  and  "preparation  for  life."  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  'New  York  teachers  that  they  be 
enabled  to  give  the  same  course  of  study  as  furnishing  these  two 
types  of  preparation.  In  other  words  since  the  tax-supported 
institution  must  give  to  its  pupils  "preparation  for  life,"  it  is 
suggested  that  we  accept  this  same  training,  the  same  course  of 
study,  as  proper  preparation  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  col- 
leges. !N^ow  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  a 
certain  force  in  this  recommendation,  or  at  least  in  the  con- 
ditions from  which  it  springs.  The  high  school  is  subject  to 
public  and  popular  demands ;  boys  do  change  their  plans  and  so 
find  themselves  unfitted  for  new  enterprises  into  which  they 
wish  to  go ;  there  are  difficulties  in  planning  for  different  classes 
of  students  at  the  same  time.  But  I  must  confess  that  these  seem 
to  me  difficulties  such  as  are  incidental  to  any  system  of  pro- 
cedure, to  be  met  by  such  devices  as  are  proper  to  incidental  sit- 
uations. They  do  not  justify  such  a  radical  departure  from  fun- 
damental principles  of  college  preparation  as  the  suggestion  con- 
tains. They  do  not  justify  us  in  pronouncing  boys  ready  for 
college  work  simply  because  they  have  been  made  ready  to  do 
another  kind  of  work. 

The  determination  of  those  subjects  which  will  give  proper 
preparation  for  college  depends  upon  the  answer  to  another  ques- 
tion, "What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  the  college  ?"     For  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  present  discussion  let  us  consider  only  the  liberal 
undergraduate  college.  The  trade  school,  the  technical  school, 
the  school  of  fine  arts,  the  law  school — each  of  these  is  attempt- 
ing a  task  of  its  own  but  no  one  of  them  is  attempting  the  task 
of  the  college  and  no  one  of  them  presumably  calls  for  the  same 
preparation.  What  then  is  the  work  of  the  college,  its  aim,  its 
goal,  its  mission  ? 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  aim  of  the  college  is 
fundamentally  intellectual.  At  the  heart  of  all  genuine  college 
teaching  there  is  one  cherished  article  of  faith;  it  is  the  convic- 
tion that  knowledge  pays,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  be  intelligent. 
And  by  knowledge  and  intelligence  is  meant,  not  the  specific 
information  and  training  by  which  one  is  fitted  for  a  specific 
task,  but  the  broader  knowledge,  the  deeper  insight,  the  more 
general  training  by  which  one  is  given  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
issues  of  human  life  in  the  large,  as  against  its  special  interests 
and  occupations.  This  creed  demands  as  preparation  for  the  grap- 
pling with  the  larger  interests  of  life  a  training  and  an  educa- 
tion corresponding  to  those  which  are  unhesitatingly  given  to 
prepare  men  for  engaging  in  the  smaller  affairs.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  intelligence  pays  in  the  building  of  boats.  In  this 
sphere  we  are  content  that  men  should  do  never  a  stroke  of 
"work"  with  hammer  or  wrench;  we  are  satisfied,  or  rather,  we 
demand  that  the  designer  give  himself  up  to  the  discovery  of 
every  scientific  principle  involved  in  the  construction.  He  must 
study  stresses  and  strains,  pressures  and  resistances;  he  must 
know  all  that  can  be  known  about  the  work  which  is  to  be  done. 
Just  so  it  is  the  creed  of  the  college  that  some  men  must  learn 
all  that  they  can  about  the  business  of  living,  that  human  life 
must  be  known  in  its  development,  in  its  circumstances,  in  its 
motives,  in  its  needs,  its  present  problems,  its  future  dangers  and 
possibilities,  its  enjoyments,  its  disappointments,  and  its  achieve- 
ments. And  in  so  far  as  this  insight  can  be  given  by  intellectual 
training  and  teaching,  it  is  the  task  of  the  college  to  give  it. 

If  we  compare  the  present  day  elective  curriculum  with  the 
older  prescribed  curriculum  of  the  classics  it  is  woefully  evident 
that  our  college  ideals  and  plans  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
definiteness  and  clearness  of  conception.  Whatever  the  defects 
of  the  older  training  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of  knowing  its  own 
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mind.  The  men  in  charge  of  educational  work  had  a  clean-cut 
notion  of  just  what  are  those  insights  which  a  cultured  man  should 
have,  and  where  they  may  be  found.  If  you  would  know  human 
living,  they  said,  then  go  back  to  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  train  your  mind  with  mathematical  exercise,  study  the 
philosophies  of  the  ancients,  and,  so  far  as  you  may,  trace  down 
the  course  of  human  history.  If  you  have  done  these  things, 
then  intellectually  you  are  equipped  for  living  as  a  man  ought  to 
live.  But  with  the  coming  in  of  the  sciences,  this  old  con- 
ception has  broken  down.  We  know  now  that  there  is  far  more 
of  significant  knowledge  outside  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome  than  within  them.  And  as  each  science  has  come  into 
being  it  has  demanded  and  has  taken  a  place  in  the  college  teach- 
ing, until  now  we  have  a  list  of  departments  and  a  list  of  subjects 
within  each,  which  no  student  could  run  through  were  he  to  give 
all  his  life  to  the  undertaking.  It  is  this  situation  which  has 
forced  upon  us  the  elective  system,  and  with  the  elective  system 
has  come  educational  chaos.  When  an  institution  is  established 
as  a  place  "where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  sub- 
ject," it  may  perhaps  be  called  a  university  but  it  is  about  as  far 
from  the  genuine  conception  of  a  college  as  any  intellectual  in- 
stitution could  be.  To  give  a  student  the  choice  of  sixteen  r)r 
twenty  courses  from  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  of  six- 
teen hundred  subjects  is  not  to  give  him  a  liberal  education;  it 
is  only  to  give  him  the  opportunity  for  such  an  education  pro- 
vided (1)  he  has  wisdom  enough  to  make  a  selection  which  we 
do  not  make  for  him  and  (2)  the  courses  are  properly  taught. 

We  have  in  these  recent  years  attempted  to  restore  something 
of  the  old  conception.  The  various  "group"  systems  are  attempts 
to  organize  selected  courses  into  some  sort  of  unity.  Our  own  new 
Ph.  B.  curriculum  is  at  least  a  vigorous  attempt  to  single  out  and 
to  require  the  most  significant  and  fundamental  elements  of 
human  culture.  The  watchword  "a  little  of  everything  and  every- 
thing about  something"  is  a  vague  groping  for  some  sort  of  or- 
ganization. But  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  mere  indications 
of  the  work  which  is  now  before  us  to  be  done.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  American  college  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  mere 
splitting  up  of  human  knowledge  into  a  multitude  of  depart- 
ments each  with  its  own  special  province,  its  own  separate  bits  of 
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information.  The  time  has  come  when  the  students  of  educa- 
tional practice  must  again  single  out  those  elements  of  knowledge 
which  are  most  significant  in  their  bearing  upon  human  living 
and  must  give  to  every  college  student  an  acquaintance  with  these. 
Our  knowledge  is  not  a  great  chaos  of  disconnected  sciences  thrown 
together  like  a  pile  of  bricks  and  education  is  not  properly  the 
throwing  of  a  few  such  bricks  at  innocent  and  unsuspecting  heads. 
Such  knowledge  as  we  possess  and  may  acquire  is  capable  of 
understanding  as  a  whole,  as  a  system  in  which  each  has  signifi- 
cance and  value  for  every  other.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  must  endeavor  to  recover  the  bearings  which  have  been 
lost  since  the  inrush  of  the  "new  knowledge."  From  this  point 
of  view  we  must  again  define  what  those  things  are  which  a  man 
must  know  in  order  to  live  intelligently.  And  these  insights  must 
be  the  prescriptions,  the  required  subjects  of  the  college  curri- 
culum. 

]^ow  I  know  that  against  any  such  proposal  violent  opposition, 
criticism,  and  ridicule  would  arise.  It  will  be  said  that  we  are 
trying  to  return  to  a  dogmatism  from  which  we  have  had  happy 
escape.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  it  is  the  function  of  an 
age  of  criticism  to  lead  us  to  a  new  dogmatism,  and  further,  that 
practically  at  least,  it  is  better  to  have  some  notion  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  you  should  go  than  to  wander  round  at  random 
wherever  personal  caprice  and  chance  impulse  may  lead.  It  will 
be  said  such  a  program  would  lead  to  inevitable  conflict, 
jealousy,  and  misunderstanding  between  the  departments  of  the 
college.  To  this  one  may  reply  that  the  presence  of  such  jealousy 
is  not  the  only  ground  for  the  criticism  of  our  departmental 
organization.  In  the  interests  of  general  education  it  must 
be  said  that  our  college  instruction  is  far  too  much  dominated 
by  the  special  points  of  view  of  the  special  subjects,  and  far 
too  little  by  the  consciousness  of  the  educational  problem  as  a 
whole.  It  is  time  for  us  to  see  that  a  boy  who  knows  nothing 
but  mathematics,  or  nothing  but  biology,  or  nothing  but 
philosophy  is  not  educated ;  nor  is  a  boy  who  knows  a  little 
mathematics,  a  little  biology,  a  little  philosophy,  and  a  little  of 
a  lot  of  other  things.  There  is  a  principle  at  stake  which  some- 
times finds  expression  in  the  statement  that  the  teacher  is  more 
important  than  his  subject.     But  the  principle  lies  deeper;  it  is 
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the  principle  that  every  genuine  teacher  is  engaged  in  the  task  of 
giving  a  fundamental  and  essential  insight  into  human  living.  It 
is  by  this  common  aim  that  each  one  of  the  special  subjects  must 
be  tested.  Our  present  educational  task  is  to  make  this  testing 
intelligent,  to  found  it  on  a  principle. 

ITow  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  attempt  a  formulation  of 
the  principle  in  question,  and  on  the  basis  from  which  we  started 
this  would  seem  to  imply  that  I  should  hardly  try  to  specify  what 
the  schools  can  do  in  preparing  the  students  for  the  work  which 
the  principle  is  to  define.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  even  from 
what  has  been  said,  one  or  two  deductions  may  be  drawn,  and 
these  I  should  like  to  mention  in  closing. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  good  for  our  work  if  every  boy 
might  come  from  the  school  with  intellectual  faith,  with  the  con- 
viction, gotten  from  his  teachers,  that  knowledge  pays.  If  only 
the  teachers  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  justify  each  subject  on  the 
basis  of  its  value  for  this  or  that  specific  practical  end ;  if  it  were 
the  dominating  belief  of  every  teacher  that  in  the  interests  of 
life  in  the  large  it  is  worth  while  to  be  intelligent,  then  some  of 
our  difficulties  would  disappear.  I  do  not  object  to  the  question 
"What  is  that  good  for  ?"  if  only  the  measures  of  value  are  right 
But  I  do  object  to  the  measuring  of  every  school  and  college  sub- 
ject by  petty  and  subsidiary  interests.  I  do  crave  the  large  and 
devoted  intellectual  enthusiasm  which  rests  on  the  profound  con- 
viction that  it  is  better  to  know  than  to  be  ignorant,  better  to  be 
intelligent  than  to  be  stupid. 

And  secondly,  I  wish  that  students  might  be  sent  to  us  with  a 
more  highly  developed  capacity  for  obedience.  It  is  very  good 
to  cultivate  individual  judgment,  individual  interest,  and  a  sense 
of  personal  self-direction.  But  it  is  equally  important  and  more 
fundamental  to  develop  in  students  the  power  to  do  what  they 
are  told  to  do,  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  told  to  do  it,  at  the 
time  prescribed,  and  just  for  the  simple  reason  that  somebody  who 
has  the  right  to  command  has  required  that  the  task  be  done.  The 
high  school  age  seems  to  me  the  time  for  giving  this  lesson.  It 
is  a  time  for  a  growing  sense  of  one's  own  powers,  but  it  is  also 
a  time  for  seeing  that  there  are  other  persons  who  from  greater 
experience   and  further  study  can  see   farther   and  more   truly 
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than  can  the  pupil  himself,  and  that  toward  these  teachers  the 
proper  attitude  is  one  of  willing  and  intelligent  obedience. 

Finally,  however,  a  liberal  education  may  be  defined,  it  is 
essentially  different  from  a  technical  education  and  from  prac- 
tical endeavors.  Because  of  this  difference  it  demands  a  different 
type  of  preparation.  Whatever  the  cost  to  college  and  school,  the 
college  cannot  ignore  its  obligations  to  see  to  it  that  boys  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  upon  its  work  until  they  have  had  proper  instruc- 
tion in  the  proper  subjects  to  fit  them  for  doing  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college  are 
engaged  in  a  common  task.  Together  we  must  work  out  our 
new  ideal  of  culture  and  must  labor  for  it.  In  this  work  I  think 
the  college  has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  school  shall  not  direct  its 
efforts  to  other  ends,  or  at  least  that  it  shall  not  substitute  such 
ends  for  those  which  college  and  school  have  in  common.  In 
such  a  spirit  as  this  the  university  and  this  association  seem  to 
me  to  be  working  today. 
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From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  High 

School  Principal 

Principal  Charles  F.  Harper,  Central  High  School, 

Syracuse,  K.  Y. 


I 


|]iir>niiiiiianiiiuiiiMc|x  IS  not  difficult  to  find  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
I  charges  of  dictation  and  domination  brought 
I  against  the  colleges  in  their  relation  to  high  schools. 
I  The  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
|]iMiiiiniii[]iiiiiiiiiiiic|  t^e  high  school  is,  to  a  large  degree,  the  story  of 
1  i   the  continued  attempt  of  the  college  to  control  the 

1  i  .  entire  work  of  preparatory  pupils.     Frequent  in- 

4*iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4>  creases  in  the  number  of  prescribed  subjects  and 
portions  of  subjects,  each  prescription  good  in  itself,  have  made  a 
total  quantitative  requirement  so  large  that  little  or  no  time 
is  left  for  the  school  to  do  the  things  demanded  by  the  com- 
munity. 

In  early  days,  when  work  was  abundant  and  money  was  scarce, 
most  of  the  boys  and  girls  found  plenty  of  opportunities  at  home 
to  obtain  vocational  training,  and  became  proficient  in  the  ordi- 
nary arts  and  crafts  without  much  schooling.  College  educated 
men,  however,  were  needed  in  every  community  to  enter  the 
learned  professions.  As  the  people  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
mental  discipline,  they  considered  cultural  education  the  ideal 
preparation  for  a  life  of  usefulness  where  learning  was  funda- 
mental. Influenced  by  this  ideal,  they  founded  colleges  and 
planned  courses  of  study  which  would  give  the  desired  mental 
training.  They  also  established  schools  to  prepare  for  college, 
and,  as  one  might  expect,  in  planning  courses  of  study,  the  work 
of  the  school  was  made  a  part  of  a  continuous  cultural  education 
extending  from  the  lowest  grade  in  school  through  the  senior 
class  in  college.  Under  such  conditions,  naturally,  the  first 
schools  were  dominated  by  the  colleges  and  were  but  preparatory 
schools  for  the  colleges. 
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As  early  as  1638,  however,  there  were  indications  which  seemed 
to  show  that  the  relations  between  schools  and  colleges  would  not 
always  be  so  close  or  continue  so  harmonious;  for  certain  people 
of  New  Haven,  in  discussing  education,   said  that   a  school  of 
learning  must  be  established  to  give  their  children  such  an  edu- 
cation as  would  prepare  them  for  college  or  best  fit  them  to  serve 
both  church  and  civil  state.     As  the  demands  of  the  state  have 
gradually    broadened,   the   function    of    the    public   school   has 
changed  from  preparation  solely  for  college,   to  preparation   to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community  which  supports  it. 
During  the  last  century,  especially,  the  organization  of  society 
has  undergone  changes  which  have  deprived  the  home  of  the  op- 
portunities it  used  to  afford  young  men  and  women,  "To  learn 
by  doing"  the  ordinary  household  arts  and  crafts,  and  which  have 
made  it  impossible  for  institutions  of  learning  to  exist  simply  to 
impart  what  was  formerly  called  culture.     Today,  thought,  the 
making  of  facts  live  for  the  benefit  of  society,  is  the  real  end  and 
aim  of  education.     Some  subjects,  which  are  not  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  life,  will  always  be  retained  to  meet  the  demands 
for  subjects  and  methods  which  stimulate  the  desire  for  further 
study  and  prepare  students  for  it.     High  schools  were  first  started 
to    furnish   all  people    with    more    than  the    rudiments  of  an 
education,  and  their  courses  of  study,  as  well  as  those  of  the  col- 
lege, should  be  arranged  as  if  students  were  to  receive  no  further 
formal  education,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  each  is  an  intermediate  step  in  educational  pro- 
gress and  that  the  real  difference  between  the  work  of  the  high 
school  and  the  work  of  the  college  lies  in  the  progress  from  a  study 
of  the  elements  of  subjects  in  the  former  to  advanced  courses  in 
similar  subjects  along  higher  lines  in  the  latter. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  high  schools,  when  the  attendance 
was  small,  before  the  people  had  fully  grasped  the  possibilities 
for  training  good,  capable  citizens,  the  college  was  permitted  to 
determine,  for  the  most  part,  what  subjects  should  be  taught;  be- 
cause the  public  as  well  as  the  teachers  were  eager  to  have  their 
pupils  take  as  high  rank  in  college  as  those  entered  from  the 
best  preparatory  schools.  Courses  of  study,  equipment,  and  teach- 
ing force  were  used  to  assure  the  success  of  the  few  preparatory 
pupils  in  meeting  entrance  requirements,  without  any  regard  to 
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the  needs  of  the  great  majority  who  must  finish  their  education 
with  the  high  school.    Today,  the  demands  of  industrial  and  civic 
life,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  attendance,  which  numbers  more 
and  more  pupils  from  the  homes  of  the  workers,  have  so  greatly 
decreased  the  percentage  of  those  who  can  go  to  college  that  most 
of  the  pupils  must  be  trained  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
suits.    This  has  lead  many  people  to  question  the  value  of  cer- 
tain subjects  which  are  now  taught,  and  to  insist  that  others  be 
substituted  or  added  which  are  related  to  life  and  its  work.     In 
their  opinions,  the  education  and   training  of  the  high  schools 
should  possess  sufficient  elements  of  vocational  value  to  enable 
graduates  to  go  at  once  into  the  occupations  of  life  and  become,  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible,  the  successful  producers,  manufac- 
turers, transporters,  and  public  officials  of  a  community.     They 
say  that  high  schools   exist,  primarily,  to  make  good,   efficient, 
well-educated   citizens   who   will  prove    worthy,    in   positions   of 
trust  and  of  responsibility,  of  any  expense  incurred  in  their  edu- 
cation,  no  matter  how  great  the  sum.      They   believe  that  the 
amount  and  kind  of  preparatory  work  undertaken  by  a  school 
should  vary  with  the  capacity  of  the  students  and  the  ability  of 
the  school,  and  should  not  be  influenced  by  the  dictation  or  the 
desire  of  any  college.     They  maintain  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
school  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  life,  that  preparation  for  life  is 
good  enough  for  college,  and  that  every  graduate  who  has  satis- 
factorily completed  a  four  years'  course,  should  be  permitted  to 
take  any  college  course  for  which  he  shows  ability,  and  which  will 
fit  him  for  larger  spheres  of  influence  and  usefulness.     They  re- 
fuse to   understand   why  graduates   with  commercial   tastes,   or 
desires  for  industrial  work,  cannot  readily  find  some  way  to  enter 
colleges  where  they  may  pursue   advanced  work   along  similar 
lines;  and  today,  they  are  beginning  to  insist  that  either  the  col- 
leges receiving  state  aid  or  new  ones  established  by  the  state,  shall 
accept  those  graduates  who  have  done  good  high  school  work,  but 
who  are  forced,  at  present,  to  go  to  work  because  they  have  not 
been  prepared   along  certain   special   or  narrow  lines   fij^ed   by 
college  authorities. 

What  should  constitute  preparation  for  college  should  not  be 
a  matter  for  attack  on  the  part  of  the  school,  and  defense  on  the 
part  of  the  college,  nor  should  it  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
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the  college  to  get  all  it  can  at  the  expense  of  secondary  educa- 
tion by  forcing  schools  to  yield  to  demands  which  teachers  know 
and  protest  are  too  great.  Already,  both  agree  that  the  high 
school  is  the  school  of  the  people  which  must  educate  the  ma- 
jority who  do  not  go  to  college  as  well  as  serve  the  interests  of 
the  minority  who  do  go,  that  both  are  seeking  the  same  end,  that 
both  are  striving  to  attain  to  the  same  ideals,  that  both  are  under 
similar  obligations  to  society  and  that  each  must  stimulate,  im- 
prove and  enlighten  young  men  and  women  preparing  for  effi- 
cient service  in  this  great  industrial  democracy.  For  these  reasons, 
the  college  and  high  school  authorities  must  get  together,  con- 
sider their  common  problem  with  the  utmost  openness  of  mind, 
and  solve  it  by  mutual  concessions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  education  should  not  be  a  continuous 
process  from  the  first  day  of  school  until  the  highest  degree  of  the 
university  is  awarded;  nor  why  the  transition  from  the  high 
school  to  the  college  should  not  be  made  as  easy  as  possible,  because 
properly  adjusted  entrance  requirements  tend  to  produce  students 
who  are  better  equipped  physically  and  mentally  to  do  the  work 
that  awaits  them.  To  bring  about  such  a  condition,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  college  to  change  its  point  of  view  in  several 
respects.  For  example,  all  subjects  studied  in  the  high  school 
may  have  to  be  changed  to  others  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  col- 
lege, subjects  taken  up  in  college  may  not  always  lead  directly 
from  those  pursued  in  the  high  school,  methods  of  instruction 
used  in  the  high  school  may  have  to  be  continued  for  one  or  more 
years  in  college,  or  qualifying  for  a  degree  may  have  to  be  de- 
ferred from  entrance  to  the  second  or  third  years  of  the  college 
course.  If  such  changes  will  produce  better  preparation  in  the 
high  school  and  serve  the  interests  of  all  pupils  more  efficiently, 
then  it  will  be  wise  for  the  colleges  to  make  such  adjustment  at 
once,  that  their  students  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  best  prepara- 
tion possible  and  that  the  number  of  young  people  who  are  seeking 
and  finding  a  college  education  may  be  increased. 

At  the  present  time,  most  college  professors  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  teaching  or  studying  children  of  high  school  age 
and  so  are  unable  to  sympathize  with  teachers  who  must  meet 
the  problems  of  immaturity,  of  adolescence,  and  of  limited  ca- 
pacity for  difficult  work  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  course. 
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They  judge  the  ability  of  secondary  students  by  the  ability  dis- 
played by  students  of  the  freshman  year,  not  knowing  that  high 
school  pupils  pass  through  the  period  of  greatest  physical  change 
during  the  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  that  rapid  phy- 
sical growth  leaves  little  energy  and  power,  in  most  cases,  for 
hard  mental  work.  In  other  words,  pupils  enter  the  high  school 
as  children  and  graduate  as  young  men  and  women,  passing, 
during  the  four  years,  from  a  minimum  of  intellectual  power  to 
a  capacity  for  work,  approaching  closely  to  their  maximum. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  crowd  the  larger  part  of  college  prep- 
aration into  the  last  two  years,  resulting  in  too  many  subjects 
at  the  same  time,  too  much  ground  to  be  covered  in  each  subject, 
and  too  much  work  for  proper  assimilation.  This  condition  is 
further  due  to  the  fact  that  college  men  are  specialists  searching 
for  unknown  bits  of  knowledge,  attempting  to  preserve  high 
standards  of  scholarship,  interested  in  subjects  rather  than  in 
students,  and  forgetful  that  scholars  are  rarely  found  elsewhere 
than  on  college  faculties.  Lacking  experience  with  the  condi- 
tions in  large  schools  and  with  the  ability  of  high  school  pupils, 
and  failing  to  take  into  consideration  the  demands  of  other  de- 
partments, they  forget  their  obligations  to  young  students  and 
fix  entrance  requirements  so  high  that  they  lose  many  opportuni- 
ties to  inspire  youth  with  a  desire  for  higher  learning  and  to  turn 
their  own  knowledge  into  active  energetic  forces  for  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  Even  in  recent  modifications  of  en- 
trance requirements,  most  of  the  Eastern  colleges  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  period  of  adolescence  by  providing  simple  sub- 
jects, restricted  to  the  first  two  years,  which  could  be  offered  as 
electives.  In  other  cases,  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of 
study  dictated  by  the  colleges  are  so  difficult  that  the  strength, 
maturity,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  last  two  years  are 
required  for  their  mastery. 

Since  the  college  follows  the  school,  it  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  quality  of  preparation  shall  be  at  least  as  high 
as  the  quality  of  work  done  by  a  good  student  in  an  efficient  high 
school  in  four  years.  If  more  is  demanded  than  this,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school  and  the  college  to  the  student  and  to  education 
in  general  is  impaired,  because  both  are  under  obligations  to 
prepare  as  many    youths  as    possible  to    act  intelligently    and 
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efficiently,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  undertake  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  good  citizenship.  Every  change  in  the  scope  or 
methods  of  either  should  be  followed  by  a  re-adjustment  of  the 
relations  existing  between  them  to  prevent  any  decrease  in  the 
quality  of  work.  In  these  adjustments,  each  can  assist  the  other 
greatly.  The  high  school  belonging  to  the  people,  needs  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  to  help  check  its  overdevelopment  as 
the  public  frequently  changes  its  purpose  to  meet  the  additional 
demands  of  society,  while  the  college,  in  its  search  for  truth,  de- 
velops its  ideal  so  slowly,  that  it  tends  to  draw  away  from  the 
high  school  and  needs  the  restraint  of  the  latter  to  keep  it  from 
making  unfair  and  excessive  entrance  requirements.  Further, 
as  the  high  schools  are  forced  forward  to  meet  the  new  social  and 
industrial  conditions,  the  courses  and  subjects  of  the  freshman 
year  should  be  kept  so  flexible  that  a  smooth  and  easy  transition 
can  be  made,  at  any  time,  from  a  rapidly  progressing  high  school 
to  a  college  that  persists  in  its  traditions  and  changes  only  when 
new  subjects,  new  courses  and  new  methods  have  proved  their 
worth. 

Educational  values  were  never  more  widely  discussed  than 
now,  when  educators  differ  so  greatly  among  themselves  as  to 
what  subjects  offer  the  best  training  to  prepare  pupils  for  suc- 
cess in  life  or  for  entrance  to  college.  The  theory  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, while  granting  that  certain  subjects  possess  little  practical 
value  of  their  o\vn,  nevertheless  concedes  to  them  exceptional  pow- 
ers to  develop  the  mind  and  to  impart  general  culture.  This  theory 
which  lacks  fundamental  proof,  together  with  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  college  preparation,  impedes  very  greatly  the  adjustment  of  the 
high  school  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  great  majority;  for  many 
educators  conclude  that  the  college  preparatory  course  is  as  good 
as  any  for  all  pupils  who  go  one  or  more  years  to  the  high  school, 
or  even  graduate  without  going  to  college,  since  it  demands  hard 
study  and  gives  sharp  mental  drill.  During  the  last  fifteen  years, 
however,  the  opinion  has  been  spreading  slowly  that  it  matters 
little  what  a  piipil  studies  so  long  as  he  studies  hard  and  thinks 
clearly.  Some  of  the  ablest  college  educators,  who  are  accustomed 
to  shape  entrance  requirements,  disagree  concerning  the  value  of 
various  subjects  for  college  preparation  and  the  reason  for  pre- 
scribing them.     An  analysis  of  their  reasons  for  favoring  Latin 
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or  German  or  science  or  history,  or  mathematics  or  any  combi- 
nation of  these  subjects  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  preconceived 
notions  which  have  never  been  thoroughly  tested  for  validity. 
Even  the  careful  investigations  of  psychologists  have  failed  to 
prove  that  certain  subjects  such  as  languages,  mathematics,  sci- 
ence and  history  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  mental  power  of  a 
general  character.  Moreover,  recent  statements  on  the  topic  by 
prominent  educators  indicate  that  some  solution  or  working  hy- 
pothesis concerning  educational  values  must  be  formulated  before 
we  can  discuss  intelligently  the  educational  aims  and  conditions 
which  govern  the  making  of  curricula,  and  that  a  wise,  sane  phil- 
osophy of  education  must  be  established  before  we  can  know  what 
subjects  give  the  best  preparation  for  college  or  for  life. 

President  Schurman  of  Cornell  said  recently,  that  languages 
were  originally  introduced  partly  on  the  ground  of  their  practical 
utility,  but  mainly  as  available  substitutes  for  the  literary  and 
linguistic  discipline  furnished  by  the  ancient  classics.  There  has 
been  a  great  change  in  our  conception  of  liberal  culture  since  that 
time,  because  Latin  and  Greek  were  then  regarded  as  essential  con- 
ditions of  a  liberal  education.  Today,  Greek  is  practically  gone 
as  a  college  subject  and  Latin,  even  though  holding  i'ts  own,  occu- 
pies no  such  pre-eminent  position  as  it  did.  The  practical  man 
now  acknowledges  that  the  only  reason  for  retaining  modern 
languages,  is  that  they  are  useful  for  persons  who  desire  to  read 
or  converse  in  those  languages. 

President  Maclaurin  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology says:  "Some  speak  as  if  the  test  of  culture  were  the 
knowledge  of  Latin,  or  of  Greek,  or  of  French  literature,  or  of 
Italian  painting,  or  of  what  not  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  none 
of  these  things,  for  I  take  it  that  the  root  of  culture  in  any  worthy 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  possession  of  an  ideal  that  is  broad  enough 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  sane  criticism  of  life.  I  willingly  admit 
that  such  an  ideal  may  be  reached  by  various  paths,  through  the 
study  of  literature,  or  of  art,  or  of  science.  I  should  be  the  last 
to  suggest  that  these  are  rival  or  mutually  exclusive  pursuits, 
or  that  any  one  can  justly  claim  a  monopoly  of  culture.  But  how 
can  a  criticism  of  life  be  broadly  enough  based  today  unless  the 
main  results  of  scientific  investigation  lie  at  its  roots  and  the 
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method  and  spirit  of  science  be  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
it?" 

Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse  University  says:  "There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  education  and  training.  Education  disciplines 
the  mind  and  develops  the  reasoning,  imaginative,  feeling  and  will- 
ing powers,  while  training  gives  skill  in  manual  labor.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  help  a  man  to  come  to  a  certain  stature  of  men- 
tal strength  better  than  the  old-fashioned  subjects  of  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy  ?  Does  a  man  gain  mental  strength 
or  culture  by  learning  to  run  a  drill  press  or  a  metal  working 
machine  ?" 

President  Luther  of  Trinity  College  says:  "It  does  not 
make  very  much  difference  what  boys  and  girls  study  in  the  high 
school,  so  far  as  their  college  course  is  concerned,  provided  they 
study  hard  and  secure  sufficient  intellectual  development  and 
training  to  enable  them  to  do  some  kind  of  work  appropriate  to 
the  college  and  the  college  courses." 

If  the  opinions  of  those  who  should  know,  differ  so  greatly  con- 
cerning the  value  of  various  subjects  as  means  of  preparation, 
then  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
should  be  accessible  to  all  pupils  who  complete  creditably  the 
standard  high  school  course.  ISTew  subjects  should  be  accepted 
as  electives  as  fast  as  they  prove  that  they  are  well  taught,  arouse 
interest,  and  have  educational  value.  Such  subjects  may  not  give 
the  scholarship  developed  by  the  classics ;  but  they  arouse  a  real 
interest  in  the  actual  problems  of  life  which  makes  pupils  strive 
with  greater  zeal  in  all  school  work.  For  these  reasons,  colleges 
should  consider  subjects  less,  look  more  closely  at  the  applicant, 
and  test  his  fitness  to  undertake  college  work  by  examining  the 
quality  of  his  mind,  by  finding  out  the  strength  of  his  character, 
and  by  proving  whether  or  not  he  has  had  the  training  given  by 
a  four  years  course  in  an  efficient  high  school. 

1^0  corps  of  teachers  expects  to  dictate  to  any  college  what  it3 
entrance  requirements  shall  be ;  and  yet,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee on  admission  to  consult  with  those  in  charge  of  secondary 
schools  so  as  to  avoid  making  requirements  which  are  unjust  to 
the  school  and  to  the  pupil,  and  which  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  college.  Until  recently,  entrance  requirements  were  adapted, 
for  the  most  part,  to  private  schools  whose  only  purpose  was  the 
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preparation  of  pupils  for  college.  The  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  high  school  has  changed  conditions  so  greatly  that  the 
college  must  consider  and  adapt  its  requirements  to  the  high 
school,  if  it  wishes  to  maintain  the  quality  of  its  students.  In  do- 
ing this,  the  college  must  remember  that  its  duty  is  not  to  set  a 
standard  of  education  for  the  school  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  are  not  preparing  for  college  and  which  can  make  col- 
lege preparation  only  incidental ;  but  that  it  must  confine  itself 
to  ascertaining  whether  a  pupil  is  well  enough  trained  at  the 
school  to  fit  him  for  college. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  school  is  to  assist  its  pupils  to  dis- 
cover what  abilities  they  possess  and  what  the  conditions  of  the 
community  indicate  they  can  best  do.  This  requires  trained 
teachers  who  can  study  children  scientifically,  who  can  discover 
and  interpret  the  small  things  that  indicate  bent,  who  know  what 
opportunities  exist  for  vocations,  and  who  can  advise  and  help 
pupils  to  choose  courses  which  appeal  to  present  interests  and 
also  develop  minds  and  hands  which  shall  prove  efficient  and  pre- 
pared for  college  or  for  other  work  at  graduation.  It  is  consid- 
ered impossible  in  most  cases,  to  determine  in  advance  what  is 
the  bent  of  a  pupil,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
teachers  have  been  trained  in  subject  matter  and  not  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  their  profession.  Whatever  the  future  may  re- 
veal in  this  matter,  there  should  be  many  differentiated,  but  well- 
balanced  courses  of  study,  from  which  the  pupil  may  choose  the 
group  of  subjects  best  adapted  to  him  when  he  discovers  himself, 
for  the  value  of  an  education  increases  in  power  as  it  is  influenced 
by  the  varying  dominant  interest  of  the  pupil.  A  pupil  who  has 
a  purpose  and  who  sees  clearly  how  an  education  will  help  him  to 
accomplish  it,  will  seek  an  education  with  all  his  energy  and  de- 
termination. As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  has  removed  a  cause 
of  failure  which  plays  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  first  year  as 
insufficient  preparation. 

The  college  has  a  right  to  expect  all  subjects  to  be  well  taught 
which  pupils  offer  as  evidence  of  their  preparation  for  college ;  yet 
they  must  not  forget  that  nearly  all  high  school  teachers  are  col- 
lege or  university  graduates  who  have  received  the  larger  part  of 
their  professional  training  frorn  the  same  professors  who  prepare 
the  entrance  requirements  and  test  the  fitness  of  the  candidates 
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for  admission.  If  colleges  would  provide  a  practice  school  as 
well  as  professional  courses  for  the  students  who  intend  to  teach, 
where  they  could  be  trained  in  the  art  as  well  as  the  theory  of 
teaching,  college  methods  of  instruction  would  soon  be  displaced 
by  methods  of  presenting  subjects  best  adapted  to  high  school 
pupils  and  better  trained  students  would  enter  college.  Such 
teachers,  acquainted  with  the  aims  and  requirements  of  the  col- 
lege as  well  as  with  the  conditions  and  purposes  of  the  high 
school,  would  prepare  pupils  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  freshman 
year  with  little  or  no  break  in  the  progressive  development  of 
mind  and  character.  Subjects  would  be  presented  so  clearly  and 
directly  that  pupils  would  easily  and  rapidly  accumulate  facts 
until,  with  the  greater  maturity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course, 
they  would  acquire  the  most  important  thing  in  college  prepara- 
tion, the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  logically. 

Preparation  for  most  colleges  still  makes  it  necessary  to  fit 
pupils  to  the  school  rather  than  the  school  to  the  individual.  The 
number  of  required  subjects  is  so  great  and  electives  so  difiicult, 
that,  if  the  work  of  preparation  is  not  begun  when  pupils  enter 
the  high  school,  they  can  not  satisfy  entrance  requirements  at  the 
end  of  four  years.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  pu- 
pils into  classes  or  schools,  the  one  preparing  for  college  and  the 
others  for  life;  but  they  have  all  proved  unsatisfactory,  because 
no  one  can  foretell  at  entrance  whether  or  not  a  pupil  will  finally 
go  to  college.  It  happens  too  often  that  the  boy  who  starts  for 
college  dislikes  the  preparatory  subjects  or  loses  interest  in  school 
and  drops  out  without  the  special  training  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial efficiency  which  society  rightly  demands  of  him,  while  the 
boy  who  entered  with  no  intention  of  going  to  college,  but  who  has 
been  inspired  by  his  teachers  with  a  desire  for  higher  education, 
finds  he  is  shut  out,  because,  although  he  may  have  done  excellent 
work,  the  preparation  he  offers  is  not  recognized  by  the  college. 
The  real  cause  of  this  trouble  is  the  same  difference  of  opinion  re- 
ferred to  before  which  exists  between  college  and  high  school 
authorities  as  to  whether  any  particular  subject  gives  greater 
training  in  culture  and  in  social  efficiency  than  another  and 
whether  the  traditional  subjects  do  not  give  more  mental  disci- 
pline than  the  newer  subjects.  Until  the  question  of  educational 
values  is  settled,  concessions  in  the  interests  of  young  men  and 
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women  should  be  made,  not  so  much  in  amount  as  in  flexibility  of 
requirements,  so  that  every  pupil  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  point  where  he  can  most 
effectively  make  his  way,  either  in  college  or  in  some  vocation. 

A  college  should  be  able  to  build  on  any  sound  foundation, 
and,  for  this  reason,  should  recognize  all  subjects  whether  science, 
literature,  history,  mathematics,  language,  art  or  so-called  voca- 
tional subjects  which  have  formed  a  part  of  a  definite  four  years 
course  and  which  have  been  taught  thoroughly  by  competent 
teachers.  It  makes  little  difference  what  these  subjects  are,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  kind  of  preparatory  subjects  bvit  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  studied  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work 
is  done  that  determine  the  character  of  the  student.  Strength  lies 
in  mastery,  and  any  subject  studied,  even  a  classic,  which  is  not 
mastered,  may  as  well  be  omitted.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
student  should  be  accepted  whose  work  has  been  all  vocational, 
although  the  hand  and  eye  should  receive  some  training;  nor  that 
a  student  should  be  accepted  who  has  taken  single  courses  in  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  because  all  educators  recognize  that  it 
is  better  for  a  student  to  concentrate  his  mind  and  attention 
upon  a  few  subjects,  the  majority  of  which  extend  through  two 
or  more  years;  nor  that  some  work  in  language,  science,  history, 
art  and  mathematics  should  not  be  required  of  high  school  pupils 
in  addition  to  the  newer  commercial  and  industrial  subjects.  But, 
it  does  mean  that  the  number  of  required  subjects  should  be  re- 
duced so  that  not  all  pupils  would  be  compelled  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  each  of  the  recognized,  standard,  preparatory  subjects, 
but  that  they  could  choose  some  work  to  suit  their  own  individual 
tastes  and  aptitudes,  because  interest  in  a  subject,  together  with 
consciousness  of  its  values,  increases  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  a  pupil's  work. 

Preparation  for  college  should  include  the  mastery  of  certain 
fundamentals  in  English,  a  foreign  language  studied  for  three 
years  or  mathematics  through  solid  geometry,  a  science  and  a  his- 
tory. Sufficient  electives  should  be  added,  as  the  school  deems 
best,  to  make  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  prepared  work 
per  week.  The  further  restriction  could  be  added  that  strictly 
vocational  subjects  should  not  occupy  more  than  one  fourth  of 
a  pupil's  time.     This  would  mean  that  over  half  of  each  pupil's 
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work  would  still  be  prescribed  by  tlie  college,  while  the  remainder 
would  be  selected,  subject  to  the  interests  and  tastes  of  the  pupil 
and  the  demands  of  the  community.  An  option  between  language 
and  mathematics  would  prove  valuable  to  a  school,  since  many 
boys  have  a  vigorous  dislike  for  languages  and  many  girls  seem  to 
lack  proper  ability  to  master  mathematics.  That  this  would 
make  little  difference  in  preparation  is  also  granted  in  that  sim- 
ilar educational  values  are  ascribed  to  each.  There  is  also  no 
reason  why  some  subjects  that  are  distasteful  to  some  pupils 
could  not  be  deferred  until  after  entrance  to  college,  since  ma- 
turity often  changes  tastes  and  dislikes  of  pupils  to  the  strongest 
desire  for  mastery.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  some  subjects 
should  not  be  taught  to  some  pupils  in  both  college  and  high  school. 
Such  conditions  would  make  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  prepare 
for  college  as  well  as  to  receive  some  training  in  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, manual  training  and  domestic  science  subjects,  which 
would  fit  him  for  social  efficiency.  This  latter  training  would 
often  prove  valuable  as  college  preparation,  where  colleges  do  not 
offer  similar  courses,  because  many  college  graduates  fail  in  later 
life  from  a  lack  of  business  sense  or  skill  of  hand  demanded  in 
their  business  or  professions.  A  preparation  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated would  lead  the  average  boy  to  apply  himself  vigorously 
to  tasks  requiring  prolonged  effort,  to  master  the  principles  and 
processes  involved,  and  to  increase  his  capacity  for  hard  work. 

A  high  school  graduate  who  has  maintained  a  creditable  stand- 
ing for  four  years  in  an  efficient  high  school  should,  when  he  ap- 
plies for  admission  to  college,  be  able  to  give  evidence  of  the  power 
which  he  has  developed  during  his  course  to  undertake  success- 
fully the  work  of  the  freshman  year.  Such  a  student  should  take 
an  intelligent  and  intellectual  interest  in  life,  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  health,  of  property,  of  learning,  and 
of  right  conduct,  and  he  should  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in 
English  and  at  least  one  other  subject.  This  examination  should 
demand  a  high  order  of  efficiency  in  the  fundamental  studies  to 
show  the  quality  of  his  mental  attainments  and  to  prove  that  his 
mind  has  been  trained  so  well  in  acquiring  this  mastery  that  it  can 
accomplish  whatever  task  is  set  before  it. 

Recent  editions  of  the  catalogues  of  many  colleges  show  that 
some  colleges  are  considering  seriously  the  problems  of  the  high 
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school,  and  are  modifying  their  entrance  requirements  so  as  to 
articulate  more  closely  with  the  high  school.  Rigid  requirements 
have  begun  to  disappear  and,  in  one  case,  a  thorough  four  years 
course  with  part  of  the  work  prescribed  and  the  rest  left  unre- 
stricted, for  the  school  to  determine,  has  been  announced.  I^early 
all  colleges  have  made  changes  that  allow  some  freedom  by  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  required  work  and  increasing  the  choice  of 
electives.  The  quantity  of  work  in  subjects,  however,  remains 
so  great  that  many  worthy  students  are  discouraged ;  that  thorough 
mastery  of  subjects  can  not  be  accomplished,  and  that  sound  men- 
tal training  can  not  be  secured,  because  of  lack  of  time  for  de- 
liberate and  thoughtful  work.  More  freedom  in  quantity  of  prep- 
aration required  would  encourage  pupils  to  lay  sound  and  broad 
foundations  along  lines  dictated  by  their  tastes  and  talents ;  would 
stimulate  them  to  desire  higher  education,  because  they  have 
learned  to  enjoy  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  would  inspire  them  to 
learn  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  forcefully  in  their  native 
tongue.  With  greater  freedom,  where  the  college  would  prescribe 
not  more  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  entrance  require- 
ment and  would  leave  the  rest  to  the  school,  practically  unre- 
stricted, the  college  could  admit  by  examination,  by  certificate,  or 
by  some  combination  of  the  two,  with  the  definite  understanding 
that  no  pupil  would  be  accepted  with  any  conditions.  Such  a 
method  of  entrance  would  soon  show  that  the  college  had  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  the  high  school  and  would  assure  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  preparation  of  all  students  going  to 
college. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  high  school  problems  by  high  school  and  college  author- 
ities working  together,  that  an  adjustment  of  entrance  require- 
ments with  less  emphasis  on  subjects  and  more  attention  to  the 
attainments  of  pupils,  and  that  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  pre- 
scribed work  and  more  freedom 'in  the  choice  of  electives,  would 
make  it  possible  to  prepare  pupils  to  meet  the  approval  of  col- 
leges and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial democracy.  Such  a  preparation  should  consist  of  a  few 
fundamental  subjects  taught  by  competent  teachers  and  studied 
by  pupils  until  mastered.  Such  subjects,  together  with  proper 
electives,    would    discipline  the  mind,  producing    clear,    logical 
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thought  and  efficient  action.  Such  a  mind,  with  skillfully  trained 
hands,  would  give  mastery  of  the  fundamental  subjects  required 
for  success  in  college  and  preparation  in  vocational  subjects  needed 
for  business.  The  outcome  of  it  all  would  be  an  education  equal 
in  quality  to  that  given  a  good  student  by  an  efficient  high  school 
in  four  years;  characters  strong  enough  to  maintain  concentrated 
attention  until  tasks  were  performed  and  duties  done ;  and  pupils 
satisfactorily  prepared  although  they  had  decided  late  in  the  course 
to  go  to  college.  Finally,  a  school  would  result  which  would  in- 
spire pupils  to  desire  higher  learning  and  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  which  would  prepare  them  for  success  along  whatever  lines 
they  could  prove  of  greatest  service  to  the  community. 


Choosing  Teaching  as  a  Profession 

President  W.  H.   P.  Faunce,  Brown  Univeesity, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

|jmmnimaMiiiiiiiiiir|^TE  ^f  the  great  assets  of  American  society  is 
I  -^  I  to  be  found  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  high- 
□  ■  1  I  minded,  vigorous,  unselfish  men  and  women  who 
I  ^^  I  have  entered  the  teacher's  calling.  Rarely  in  this 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiHiiiiK^  calling  are  there  any  persons  who  fall  into  disgrace, 
i  I    or  prove  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  commun- 

I  I    ity.      Rarely   do   the   argus-eyed    newspapers   find 

^jiiiniiiiiiiDiiiii ui*  ^j^y.  moral  dereliction  in  the  ranks  of  our  Amer- 
ican teachers.  Rarely  has  any  one  of  our  teachers  corrupted  our 
youth  or  knowingly  disparaged  the  ideals  of  our  Christian  civ- 
lization.  If  this  army  of  teachers  were  withdrawn  from  service 
for  a  single  season,  every  church,  college,  library  or  home  would 
be  cheapened  and  weakened  at  its  heart.  Our  teachers  are  cit- 
izens of  no  mean  calling. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  many 
persons  in  tbe  past  have  entered  on  the  work  of  teaching  in  hap- 
hazard fashion,  with  no  conception  of  its  function  in  the  social 
order,  or  its  responsibility  for  the  common  good.  Many  have  chosen 
teaching  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  advancement  in  some  other 
calling.  Many  have  chosen  it  as  a  means  of  delaying  life's  deeper 
decisions,  a  sort  of  waiting-room  where  one  loiters  till  the  train 
shall  start.  Some  have  gone  into  teaching  because  they  had  not 
the  courage  for  industrial  leadership,  or  the  suppleness  needed  in 
politics,  or  the  pertinacity  needed  in  law  or  medicine,  or  the 
piety  expected  of  the  minister.  Some  have  gone  because  they 
have  failed  elsewhere, — and  for  the  disappointed  men  three  kinds 
of  refuge  have  stood  open — the  career  of  the  book-vender,  or  of 
the  secretary  of  some  charitable  society,  or  of  a  teacher  in  country 
schools. 

Happily  for  our  nation  these  old  ideas  and  ideals  are  rapidly 
being  superseded.  We  are  coming  to  view  the  teacher's  calling 
as  a  work  worthy  of  the  life-long  devotion  of  the  foremost  men  and 
women  of  our  time.  We  are  weary  of  taking  the  "left-overs"  from 
the  other  callings  of  the  modem  world.  What  education  needs 
is  men  and  women  who  will  dedicate  their  lives  to  it.     This  does 
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not  imply  any  perpetual  vows,  such  as  those  taken  by  mediaeval 
monks.  But  it  does  imply  that  one  should  enter  the  calling  as 
loyally,  unselfishly  and  whole-heartedly  as  if  one  were  foreor- 
dained to  stay  in  it  forever.  The  incubus  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges is  the  presence  on  our  teaching  force  of  those  who  put  their 
hands  to  the  plow  and  steadily  look  back.  They  undertake  to 
mould  human  lives  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  when  their  chief 
concern  is  their  own  career  in  some  other  realm.  But  the  old 
saying  that  only  the  corn  of  wheat  which  falls  into  the  ground  and 
dies  can  bring  forth  much  fruit  is  profoundly  true  of  the  teacher's 
calling.  To  enter  that  calling  with  the  same  self-dedication  as 
that  with  which  our  fathers  enlisted  in  1861,  or  as  that  which 
sent  Livingstone  to  Africa  and  McKay  to  Uganda,  is  the  great 
need  of  the  teachers  of  our  time. 

And  we  shall  not  achieve  this  by  mere  exhortation.  We  shall 
not  greatly  mend  matters  by  entreaty  and  rebuke.  Exhortation 
without  vision  and  understanding  is  quite  useless.  Nor  shall  we 
help  the  situation  chiefly  by  exposition  of  methods  and  technique. 
I  do  not  know  any  literature  more  dry  and  juiceless  than  many 
of  the  treatises  on  pedagogy.  This  is  partly  because  they 
are  filled  with  heterogeneous  details  rather  than  ordered  think- 
ing, but  chiefly  because  they  exalt  method  itself,  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  in  the  teacher's  life.  All  methods  are  but  the  scaf- 
folding, useful  for  a  time,  to  be  flung  away  and  forgotten  when  the 
walls  are  once  built.  'No  orator  ever  spoke  effectively  until  he 
forgot  how  he  did  it;  no  teacher  ever  succeeds  until  he  gets  be- 
yond his  own  pedagogical  system.  It  is  true  that  many  a  sin- 
cere and  earnest  soul  is  held  back  by  ignorance  of  method,  and 
can  be  helped  into  success  by  sound  and  wholesome  criticism.  But 
teachers  produced  by  criticism,  rather  than  by  insight  and  ded- 
ication, will  be  at  best  dry  and  mechanical  instructors.  Back 
of  the  how  of  teaching,  and  vastly  more  important,  lies  the  why 
of  teaching.  The  main  need  of  our  teachers  is  not  to  know  the 
proper  length  of  a  school  period,  or  the  proper  size  of  a  desk,  or 
the  proper  height  of  a  window-shade,  but  to  discern  the  real 
function  of  education  in  society,  and  the  real  relation  of  the 
teacher's  calling  to  all  the  other  callings  of  the  modern  world. 

We  hear  much  about  vocational  training  today.  But  the 
essence  of   vocational  training  lies  not  in  any  skill   of  eye   or 
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hand,  but  in  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  ethical  and  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  vocation  to  which  one  devotes  his  life.  In  three 
of  the  chief  universities  of  this  country  there  are  now  branches 
of  an  organization  whose  aim  it  is  to  bring  home  to  educated 
men  and  women  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ethical  function  of 
the  various  callings  of  the  modern  world.  The  chief  question  for 
each  of  us  is  not  ''What  shall  I  do  ?"  or  "How  shall  I  do  it  ?"  but 
"Why  should  I  do  it?"  On  the  cover  of  a  book  published  by  a 
'New  England  superintendent  of  schools  are  three  questions: 
"What  are  you  as  a  teacher,  doing  ?  Why  are  you  doing  it  ?  Why 
are  you  doing  it  so  ?"  Such  scrutiny  into  motive  and  function 
and  goal  is  deeply  needed  in  any  fundamental  treatment  of  our 
educational  situation.  It  is  useless  for  the  church  to  discuss  mis- 
sionary methods  until  it  knows  what  missions  are  for ;  useless  for 
charitable  societies  to  appeal  for  aid  until  they  know  what  modem 
charity  aims  at;  useless  for  teachers  to  discuss  programs  and 
schedules  and  devices  unless  they  know  what  is  their  function  in 
the  crowded  field  of  modern  life.  And  a  clear  vision  of  that  func- 
tion will  give  one  a  strange  mastery  over  the  imperfections  of 
his  own  methods  or  the  obstacles  of  his  ovth  environment. 

The  world  of  teaching  is  now  happily  so  large  that  it  may  be 
clearly  differentiated  into  sections.  We  must  distinguish  private 
school  teaching  from  public  school  teaching:  One  of  the  best  pub- 
lic school  teachers  I  know  recently  said  to  me:  "I  enjoy  my  boys, 
but  I  am  glad  I  do  not  have  to  enjoy  them  more  than  five  hours 
in  any  one  day.  I  could  not  stand  it  if  they  were  with  me  longer." 
But  the  private  school  teacher  may  have  his  boys  with  him  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day.  He  is  responsible  not  only  for  their  in- 
tellectual development  but  for  their  social,  their  athletic  and  their 
religious  life.  The  public  school  shares  this  responsibility  with 
the  family.  The  private  school  plucks  the  pupil  out  of  the  fam- 
ily, in  order  to  give  him  what  the  family  cannot  or  will  not  give. 
The  private  school  usually  has  the  advantage  of  larger  personal 
attention  and  flexibility  of  method.  The  public  school  has  the 
advantage  in  order,  discipline  and  the  larger  horizon  and  greater 
consciousness  of  the  common  good.  No  school  is  the  best  school 
for  all  boys.  The  two  spheres  are  so  different  that  every  teacher 
should  ask  himself  for  which  he  is  by  gift  and  disposition  best 
suited. 
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We  must  distinguish  teaching  in  college  or  university  from 
teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Undoubtedly  this  distinction  has 
been  made  too  sharp  in  the  past.  It  has  been  said  that  the  college 
teacher  is  primarily  interested  in  the  subject,  while  the  secondary 
school  teacher  is  interested  in  the  object.  But  our  colleges  are 
now  returning  to  the  ideal  of  the  English  university,  and  in 
some  form  or  other  are  adopting  the  tutorial  system.  JSTeverthe- 
less,  it  is  true  that  no  man  or  woman  should  attempt  college 
teaching  unless  ambitious  for  continuous  research  in  some  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  opportunity  for  the  sabbatic 
year  should  be  given  to  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  Whether 
all  of  them  would  be  able  to  use  such  a  year  to  advantage  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  I^ot  all  college  professors  know  how  to  make 
substantial  gain  from  a  year's  vacation.  It  is  easy  to  spend 
such  a  year  in  mere  pleasure-seeking,  or  to  fritter  it  away  in 
unrelated  tasks.  Quite  apart  from  the  sabbatic  year,  the  summer 
school  at  our  universities  offers  fine  opportunity  for  the  teachers 
in  our  schools.  Somehow  every  teacher  in  school  or  college  must 
make  provision  for  continuous  growth,  or  else  for  obvious  and 
rapid  deterioration. 

We  must  distinguish  also,  class-room  work  from  that  of  admin- 
istration. In  the  first,  the  great  necessity  is  a  winning  person- 
ality and  the  contagious  power  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  second 
kind  of  work  the  great  need  is  organizing  power,  the  ability  to 
harness  differing  persons  and  forces  into  the  service  of  one  great 
end. 

But  in  all  these  requirements  of  the  teacher's  great  calling  the 
supreme  question  is  Why  we  are  here,  and  what  is  our  aim  ?  If 
we  analyze  that  aim  into  its  different  aspects  we  may  say:  It  is 
the  teacher's  function  to  serve  as  interpreter,  as  fire>-bringer,  as 
unifier. 

(1).  The  teacher  stands  between  the  great  heritage  of  the  past, 
social,  intellectual,  institutional,  spiritual,  and  the  eager  open 
mind  of  youth,  to  interpret  the  past  to  the  present.  The  teacher 
of  United  States  history  is  to  give  not  primarily  information 
quickly  forgotten,  but  acquaintance  with  social  causes,  political 
movements,  industrial  changes,  with  the  significance  of  economic 
growth,  with  the  motive  which  impelled  our  fathers  as  they  went 
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out  into  the  unknown.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  know  about 
Alexander  Hamilton,  but  to  know  Hamilton;  not  to  know  when 
the  pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  but  what  manner  of  men, 
they  were  and  why  they  came  at  all.  The  important  thing  in 
teaching  astronomy  is  not  a  correct  knowledge  of  formulae,  or 
the  tracing  of  orbits  in  the  sky,  but  to  show  the  bearings  of 
astronomy  on  human  life  past  and  present.  !N^ot  the  thing  in  it- 
self, isolated  and  dessicated,  but  the  thing  in  its  bearings  on  the 
story  of  humanity,  is  the  essential  content  of  every  study. 

(2).  The  teacher  is  also — if  you  will  pardon  the  phrase — 
the  fire-bringer  of  humanity.  We  have  seen  the  lighter  go  from 
street  to  street  at  the  hour  of  dusk,  touching  with  his  metalic 
wand  the  glass  lanterns  until  they  one  after  another  flashed  into 
radiance  and  the  city  was  aglow  with  light.  But  the  ''spirit  of 
man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  lighted  by  human  contacts.  Mul- 
titudes of  pupils  are  in  our  schools  apathetic,  dull,  dark  as  an 
unlighted  lamp.  They  are  accounted  stupid  and  impenetrable, 
when  they  are  simply  untouched  by  genuine  intellectual  fire.  Such 
an  unlighted  mind  I  have  seen  flash  into  brilliant  illumination 
at  the  first  experience  with  manual  training.  Another  mind 
apparently  dead  I  have  seen  glow  with  enthusiasm,  when  released 
from  drill-master  and  placed  under  a  real  lover  of  literature. 
Here  is  the  highest  joy  of  the  teacher^ — to  enkindle  souls  dark  and 
unresponsive,  and  set  them  burning  on  the  social  highway. 

The  teacher  is  also  social  solvent  and  unifier.  Many  of  our 
schools  present  the  appearance  of  a  racial  patchwork.  From 
every  nation  under  heaven  the  boys  and  girls  come  to  form  the 
motley  class  with  which  the  teacher  must  deal.  These  different 
elements  will  be  held  together,  not  by  mechanical  clamps,  but 
by  imbibing  a  common  spirit.  N^o  steel  network  of  railways  can 
hold  together  states  "dissevered,  discordant  and  belligerent."  ITo 
federal  judiciary,  no  inter-state  commerce  laws  can  bind  in  one 
these  warring  elements.  It  is  a  common  love  of  liberty  and  law, 
a  common  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  fathers,  a  common 
psychological  climate  that  constitutes  what  we  call  the  common 
school.  If  our  country  is  saved  from  industrial  chaos,  from  re- 
ligious sectarianism,  and  from  outbreaks  of  racial  prejudice,  it 
will  be  very  largely  through  the  efforts  of  devoted  teachers  in  our 
public  and  private  schools. 


The  Attitude  of  the  Teacher  towards  His 

Profession 

Superintendent  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Mount  Vernon,  N^.  Y. 
|iiiiiiiHiiiiniiiiimiiiic|g;E  old  question,  long  since  worn  threadbare  by 
I  __^  I  pedagogic  controversy,  whether  teaching  is  or  is 
I        I  I   not  a  profession,  is  at  best  an  academic  one.     In 

1*1  one  respect  it  is  akin  to  many  other  conventional 
^luiiHiiHiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  questions  so  often  debated  in  meetings  of  teachers; 
i  I  — its  solution,  one  way  or  the  other,  does  not  make 

i  I   better   teachers   of  us.     In   fact,   this   question  is 

«i>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiHiuiiiitr4>  scarcely  an  academic  one.  Because  an  academic 
question,  however  theoretical,  offers  some  hope  of  solution.  The 
most  that  could  be  established  in  a  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  occupation  is  a  profession  is  that  some  who  follow  it 
manifest  in  their  work  a  spirit  of  servico,  and  others  do  not. 
I  or  some  the  interest  is  ego-centric,  for  others  it  is  homo-centric. 
One  shoemaker  may  make  his  shoes  of  inferior  leather,  with 
careless  and  hurried  workmanship,  his  main  object  being  to  get  his 
product  into  the  market  and  the  money  into  his  pocket.  Another 
may  think  mainly  of  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  the  style  and  durability  of  his  shoes.  In  every  oc- 
cupation, including  the  so-called  learned  professions,  we  find 
workers  of  both  types — the  ego-centric  and  the  homo-centric — 
according  to  whether  the  main  interest  of  the  worker  is  in  him- 
self or  in  the  public  whom  he  serves. 

This  effort  of  ours  to  have  our  calling  recognized  as  a  pro- 
fession has  both  a  humorous  and  a  serious  aspect.  The  humor 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  took  hold  of  the  problem  at  the  wrong  end. 
We  said,  "Resolved,  that  teaching  be  called  a  profession."  Then 
we  began  to  cast  about  to  determine  what  were  the  fundamental 
requisites  of  a  profession.  We  looked  at  the  ministry,  and  found 
that  the  members  of  that  profession  were  held  together  by  some 
pretty  substantial  doctrines  embodied  in  the  science  of  theology. 
We  considered  the  law,  and  found  that  profession  firmly  rooted 
in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  We  also  noted  that  the  physician 
was  practising  a  profession  based  upon  a  well-established  science 
of  medicine.  Then  somebody  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion:   "Resolved,   that   there   be   a   science    of   education."      We 
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couldn't  find  a  good  name  in  the  English  dictionary  for  our  new 
science,  so  we  borrowed  the  term  pedagogy  from  Germany.  We 
have  since  discarded  that  as  undignified.  There  were  a  few 
doubters,  like  Dr.  Bain,  who  suggested  that  we  should  go  slowly, 
and  do  things  before  we  began  to  talk  about  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  took  courage  under  the  inspiration  of  another,  who, 
following  the  theory  that,  where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  there 
must  be  some  fire,  declared  that  there  must  be  a  science  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  attempt  to  raise  ourselves  by  our  boot-straps  has  likewise 
its  serious  aspect  With  this  professionalization  of  teaching  has 
sprung  up  a  rank  grov/th  of  cant  and  persiflage  which  threatens 
to  choke  out  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  our  calling.  The 
chief  manifestation  of  this  tendency  is  the  readiness  to  accept 
the  container  for  the  thing  contained.  This  is  best  expressed  by 
the  present-day  penchant  for  degrees,  titles,  and  other  academic 
distinctions.  This  public  taste  for  titles  has  given  to  academic 
distinctions  a  real  commercial  value,  which  we  and  the  institutions 
which  we  represent,  have  been  quick  to  recognize,  and  as  ready 
to  satisfy.  A  man  without  his  bachelor's  degree  may  knock  in 
vain  at  the  door  of  the  secondary  school;  and  the  man  without 
his  doctorate  has  small  chance  in  many  universities;  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  is  no  certainty  nowadays  that  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  has  either  culture,  or  scholarship,  or  schol- 
arly habits,  or  that  he  can  use  his  mother  tongue  with  clearness 
and  accuracy.  A  young  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  most  competent 
teacher  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  scholarly 
treatise  on  his  subject,  was  recently  appointed  head  of  a  depart- 
ment in  a  distinguished  institution.  While  the  president  was 
engaged  in  making  up  the  annual  catalog,  or  better,  the  pro- 
spectus, he  summoned  the  young  man  to  his  office,  and  said :  "Mr. 
B.,  I  notice  that  you  are  the  only  professor  who  has  not  his 
doctorate."  "Well,"  replied  Mr.  B.,  "I'll  not  cause  you  any  em- 
barrassment; I'll  hobnob  with  the  janitor."  From  the  days 
when  plain  Mister  Dunster  was  president  of  Harvard  College 
to  this  day  of  President  Money,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
Litt.  D.,  of  Marble  University,  the  profession  of  teaching  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  two  fundamental  qualities — simplicity, 
and  sincerity. 
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Teaching  has  also  lost  much  of  its  directness  and  simplicity 
through  the  extreme  systematizing  and  mechanizing  of  the  edu- 
cative process.  This  tendency  is  to  some  degree  unavoidable, 
and  must  be  endured  as  a  penalty  of  the  growth  of  communities. 
With  the  development  of  city  school  systems  have  come  the  large 
graded  school,  with  its  long  rows  of  seats,  and  the  hierarchy  of 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  supervisors,  and  assist- 
ant supervisors,  principals,  and  last,  and  least,  the  teacher.  Then 
we  have  the  uniform  system  of  promotion,  and  a  uniform  course 
of  study.  By  way  of  digression,  let  me  say  that,  while  a  uniform 
course  of  study  for  a  city  may  facilitate  administration,  I  fail  to 
see  what  advantage  it  has  for  the  individual  child.  This  criti- 
cism has  even  more  force  where  the  uniformity  embraces  an 
entire  state.  When  this  uniformity  includes  uniform  written 
examinations  at  stated  periods,  teaching  ceases  and  cramming  be- 
gins. The  recent  attempts  at  flexibility  and  elasticity,  com- 
mendable efforts  as  they  are,  have  in  turn  become  systematized. 
In  our  endeavor  to  help  the  individual  we  have  resorted  to  child 
study — and  that  we  have  systematized  in  our  efforts  to  tabulate 
statistics  and  strike  averages  until  our  study  of  the  child  has  be- 
come more  scientific  than  sympathetic.  A  great  modern  school 
system  may  be  likened  to  a  wheel.  The  superintendent  is  the  hub. 
The  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  are  arranged  on  con- 
centric circles.  On  the  rim  sit  the  children,  like  grains  of  sand. 
The  rules  and  regulations  from  the  superintendent  are  the  spokes. 
The  harder  the  superintendent  drives,  the  faster  the  wheel  re- 
volves, until  one  by  one,  the  little  children  are  hurled  off  into 
space. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  two  less  favorable  aspects  of  present 
day  teaching — the  tendencies  to  professionalize  and  to  mechanize 
teaching.  Fortunately,  modern  education  presents  many  en- 
couraging aspects.  Until  recent  years  teaching  was  con- 
cerned with  the  individual  from  the  collar  up.  It  addressed  it- 
self mainly  to  the  understanding.  It  meant  the  transmission  of 
knowledge,  and  the  development  of  the  mind — or  more  particu- 
larly, the  storing  of  the  mind  with  certain  uniformly  accepted 
types  of  knowledge,  and  the  training  of  the  mind  by  certain  def- 
inite forms  of  exercise.  We  used  to  say  to  our  students  that 
"knowledge  is  power."  Today  we  realize  how  utterly  inadequate 
this  conception  of  education  is.     We  have  seen  what  ineffectual 
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members  of  society  many  highly  educated  persons  have  been. 
Knowledge  is  not  power,  unless  it  is  combined  with  the  absolutely 
essential  accompaniments  of  physical  vitality,  moral  purpose,  men- 
tal poise,  and  skill.  While  these  attributes  were  often  combined 
in  certain  individuals  through  the  fortuitous  accident  of  he- 
redity or  good  home  training,  they  were  not  consciously  developed 
by  the  old  education.  We  delight  to  remember  these  individuals, 
but  we  prefer  to  forget  the  many  young  men  who  left  college  with 
minds  well  stored  after  four  years  devoted  assiduously  to  the  sole 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  lived  out  their  lives  in  disappointment 
or  with  the  solace  of  small  usefulness.  Knowledge  was  not  power 
for  the  man  who  graduated  high  in  his  class,  but  who  in  later 
years,  after  a  career  of  comparative  failure,  wrote: 

"Farewell,  ideals  of  my  hopeful  youth ! 
I've  watched  you  one  by  one  depart; 
As  the  chilling  gusts  of  naked  truth 
Congealed  the  romance   in  my  heart." 

Knowledge  which  sours  as  it  accumulates,  and  begets  pessimism, 
and  skepticism,  and  clouds  the  vision  in  the  presence  of  the 
abundant  blessings  with  which  life  is  so  richly  stored,  is  not 
power.  It  is  far  better  to  leave  a  man  a  farmer  who  can  sing 
with  the  birds  of  the  morning,  as  he  cuts  the  ripened  grain  and 
gathers  the  fruit  from  the  laboring  boughs,  than  to  deceive  him 
with  the  elusive  hope  that  knowledge  enclosed  in  books  is  the  only 
path  to  a  life  of  joy,  and  love,  and  service. 

Modern  educational  progress  dates  from  the  abandonment  of 
this  narrow  conception  of  the  aim  and  function  of  the  school. 
A  public  school  is  behind  the  times  today  which  does  not  sweeten 
the  spirit  through  music,  art  and  play;  which  fails  to  fortify 
the  health  by  judicious  physical  exercise  and  games,  to  develop 
skill  through  well  directed  courses  of  hand  work,  to  develop  self- 
reliance  through  wise  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  afford  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  the  wholesome  development  of  the  social 
instinct.  Moreover,  the  recent  development  of  vocational  train- 
ing promises  to  many  a  youth,  who  formerly  Avould  have  been  a 
drug  in  the  labor  market,  an  opportunity  to  enter  a  life  of  useful- 
ness and  service. 

The  most  wholesome  characteristic  of  modern  education  is  its 
democracy.     Absolutely  free  education  for  everybody,  regardless 
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of  pocketbook,  creed,  or  family  station,  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  university,  in  indigenous  to  American  soil.  Although 
we  have  imported  many  of  our  advanced  educational  practices  from 
Prussia,  Scotland,  and  Sweden,  the  ideal  of  the  complete  democ- 
racy of  education  has  been  achieved  only  in  the  atmosphere  of 
American  freedom.  The  democracy  of  education  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  theory  upon  which  this  nation  was  established — 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal — and  thus  far  this  is  our 
unique  contribution  to  the  history  of  education.  Even  in  America 
the  complete  realization  of  this  ideal  has  come  slowly.  iN'otwith- 
standing  the  white  heat  of  patriotism  during  the  early  years  of 
independence,  America  is  more  democratic  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Moreover,  by  the  anomalous 
ordering  of  things  whereby  educational  progress  follows,  rather 
than  precedes,  political  progi*ess,  universal,  free  education  from 
slate  to  cap  and  gown  has  developed  in  less  than  two  generations. 
The  earliest  conception  of  the  idea  was  the  "Catholipistemiad," 
which  was  established  by  the  territorial  enactment  of  1817.  The 
first  permanent  establishment  of  the  idea,  however,  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1837,  together  with  the  free 
state  school  system  which  this  university  crowned.  The  democ- 
racy of  education,  therefore,  the  fairest  flower  of  freedom,  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  the  new  education. 

Thus  far  I  have  attempted  to  present  the  salient  features  of 
education  as  it  exists  today  in  order  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand the  broad  scope  of  our  profession,  and  perceive  in  some  de- 
gree, the  many  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  splendid  opportunities, 
which  confront  the  modern  teacher. 

The  object  of  all  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery  of  modem 
education  is  the  simple  one  of  making  men  and  women  more 
efficient.  In  this  particular  the  purpose  of  education  today  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  simple  days  of  the  professor  and  the  stu- 
dent on  the  log.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  complex- 
ity of  modern  life  has  compelled  us  to  extend  our  idea  of  effi- 
ciency, and  to  recognize  that  the  qualities  which  make  for  effi- 
ciency are  different  than  formerly,  and  far  more  difficult  to  pro- 
duce. It  is  the  same  task,  but  under  changed  conditions,  and  with 
different  tools,  to  which  the  teacher  of  today  is  dedicated. 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  virtues  which  a  person  should 
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possess  today  in  order  to  meet  the  problems  of  modern  teaching 
would  be  monotonous  and  unprofitable.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  have  clearly  in  mind  a  few  essential  attributes  which  a  teacher 
must  possess  in  a  large  degree  in  order  to  succeed.  First,  and 
fundamental,  is  a  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  service.  A  faint 
interest,  or  an  assumed  interest  will  ultimately  betray  itself  in 
incompetency  and  failure.  A  teacher's  employers  may  be  de- 
ceived for  a  long  time  by  pretence,  but  you  cannot  fool  children. 
They  are  quick  to  detect  insincerity.  They  know  the  difference 
between  a  sincere  teacher  and  a  patronizing  one;  and,  although 
they  may  not  be  able  to  diagnose  the  trouble,  they  will  soon  make 
an  insincere  teacher  unhappy.  A  young  lady  was  attempting  to 
teach  in  a  certain  town  in  New  York  State  in  order  to  fill  in  the 
time  profitably  between  college  and  matrimony.  She  did  not  meet 
with  much  success,  and  was  transferred  from  school  to  school.  It 
happened  that  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  school  in  a  fashionable 
section  of  the  town  and  she  asked  the  superintendent  to  transfer 
her  to  that  school.  She  gave  several  reasons  for  desiring  the 
transfer,  but  she  finally  assigned  as  her  real  reason  that  she 
thought  she  would  succeed  better  with  "nice  children."  The  su- 
perintendent listened  patiently  to  her  plea  until  she  came  to  the 
"nice  children."  Then  he  asked  her  abruptly:  "Do  you  love 
teaching?"  "She  replied:  "Yes,  and — no."  Don't  equivocate," 
said  the  superintendent.  "!N"either  you  nor  I  will  be  happy  until 
I  have  your  resignation."  The  cause  of  education  would  fare 
better,  if  all  superintendents  were  as  frank  as  that  one.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  half-hearted  teacher  who  has  succeeded  in  a 
marked  degree.  Such  a  teacher  may  get  into  a  groove,  and  be 
carried  along  by  the  momentum  of  the  system,  but  the  success 
that  is  born  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  in  the  work  is  never  attained. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  devotion. 

A  second  essential  is  preparation.  That  a  teacher  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  ought  to  be  axiomatic  in  these  days  when 
the  requirements  of  teaching  are  so  exacting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  with  all  the  expensive  machinery  which  exists  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  superintendents  everywhere  complain 
that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers.  I  recently  inter- 
viewed ten  or  twelve  teachers  for  a  comparatively  imimportant 
position,  and  found  only  one  whom  I  felt  willing  to  recommend. 
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There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  physical  health  and  vi- 
tality are  essential  requisites  for  success;  and  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  young  men  and  women,  and  many  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  give  little  attention  to  the  development  of 
health.  Second,  both  academic  and  professional  training  is  more 
extensive  than  thorough.  I  recently  received  from  a  graduate 
of  a  high  school  and  a  normal  school  a  letter  of  application  which, 
besides  being  incorrect  in  form,  contained  three  gross  errors  in 
punctuation,  and  two  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  grammar. 
Third,  young  people  are  surrounded  by  so  many  diverting  in- 
fluences nowadays  that  they  do  not  take  their  studies  seriously. 
This  lack  of  seriousness  is  fortified  by  the  pernicious  and  mistaken 
theory  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  scholarship  and 
success  in  life.  This  theory  may  be  true  in  commercial  life,  but 
it  is  positively  false  when  applied  to  teaching.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  best  scholars  make  the  best  teachers. 

A  third  requisite  is  a  love  for  human  nature.  By  this  I  mean 
not  love  in  the  abstract,  which  is  little  more  than  interest,  but 
the  real  human  love  that  makes  successful  parents.  The  late  Myra 
Kelly,  whom  it  w^s  my  pleasure  to  know,  who  wrote  so  tenderly 
about  the  little  citizens  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York  city,  pos- 
sessed this  love  for  children  in  a  large  degree.  It  is  no  disgrace 
for  a  person  to  be  lacking  in  this  quality,  but  it  is  a  discredit  to 
the  sacred  profession  of  teaching  that  so  many  teachers,  particu- 
larly in  the  elementary  schools,  are  permitted  to  perform  daily 
a  mechanical  routine,  which  they  call  teaching,  without  touching 
the  heart  of  a  single  child.  A  love  for  human  nature  means  also 
capacity  to  sympathize  with  human  weaknesses.  Likewise  a  love 
for  children  will  lead  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
weaknesses.  With  children  we  must  destroy  much  of  human 
stubbornness  and  perversity  before  we  can  construct  wisely;  we 
must  either  modify  or  redirect  many  inborn  and  homebred  ten- 
dencies which  threaten  seriously  to  impede  the  advancement  of 
children.  Only  the  teacher  who  is  poised  and  tempered  by  love 
and  sympathy  should  be  entrusted  with  this  vital  task. 

A  fourth  element,  too  often  found  wanting  in  teachers,  is  re- 
sourcefulness. An  educator,  recently  commenting  upon  a  well- 
known  and  conspicuous  institution,  said  that  it  possessed  costly 
buildings,  well-equipped  laboratories,  and  an  ample  endowment, 
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but  no  fertilizing  minds.  Would  it  be  a  fair  question  to  ask  the 
superintendents  and  principals  present  how  many  fertilizing 
minds  there  are  among  your  teachers;  how  many  there  are  who 
are  resourceful  enough  to  impregnate  the  subjects  which  they 
teach  with  new  life  and  the  vitalizing  seeds  of  new  thought? 
Doubtless  this  would  be  a  fair  question,  if  I  should  agree  not  to 
publish  the  answers.  I  recently  visited  the  class  of  a  primary 
teacher.  I  noticed  that  the  children,  although  foreigners  for  the 
most  part,  read  with  unusual  intelligence.  Before  I  left  I  asked 
the  teacher  what  system  of  reading  she  used.  She  replied  that 
she  did  not  use  any  particular  system.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew 
the  Rational  System,  the  Culture  System,  the  Natural  System  and 
a  few  others.  She  replied  that  she  understood  them  all,  and  used 
parts  of  various  methods  according  to  the  needs  of  her  classes. 
The  teachers  who  like  this  one  are  resourceful  enough  to  rise 
above  a  particular  method  or  system  are  not  numerous.  It  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception  to  find  teachers  of  ten  years  of  ex- 
perience who  are  still  teaching  the  same  method  of  reading,  draw- 
ing, or  music  that  they  learned  in  normal  school.  It  is  also  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  to  come  across  a  teacher  of  several  years 
experience  who  has  not  read  a  professional  book  since  graduating 
from  normal  school.  I  often  wonder  why  so  many  teachers  die 
intellectually  at  graduation.  Let  me  venture  to  suggest  four 
reasons.  First,  many  normal  schools  do  not  pay  salaries  large 
enough  to  attract  teachers  capable  of  stimulating  and  inspiring 
students  with  a  desire  for  professional  growth.  Only  the  best 
teachers  should  be  the  teachers  of  future  teachers.  Second,  the 
average  normal  school  devotes  little  attention  to  liberal  studies. 
About  half  of  the  usual  two  year  course  is  devoted  to  training, 
and  the  other  half  to  a  study  of  pedagogical  books,  many  of  which 
lack  both  fertility  of  thought  and  the  spirit  to  inspire.  Such  a 
course  of  study  is  doubtless  necessary,  but  it  is  ill  calculated  to 
develop  in  students  a  taste  for  more.  College  graduates  fare  bet- 
ter in  this  respect.  Third,  many  teachers,  particularly  women, 
regard  teaching  as  a  temporary  business,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  invest  in  it  any  more  intellectual  capital  than  necessary.  Fourth, 
many  teachers  are  unfortunately  repressed  by  a  rigid  system  in 
which  their  work  is  so  cut  and  dried,  so  definitely  prescribed,  and 
so  closely  supervised  that  resourcefulness  ceases  to  be  an  asset. 
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On  the  whole,  resourcefulness  is  perhaps  the  most  necessary  in- 
tellectual quality  for  the  teacher  who  desires  to  keep  growing. 
All  teachers  should  keep  alive  throughout  their  careers  some  in- 
tellectual interests,  whether  or  not  those  interests  bear  directly 
upon  their  daily  tasks. 

A  fifth  important  quality  for  a  teacher  to  possess  is  a  sense  of 
relative  values.  A  teacher  who  spends  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year  on  clothes  and  five  dollars  on  books  lacks  this  sense 
in  a  marked  degree.  Also  the  teacher  who  spends  three 
hours  a  day  at  the  table  and  fifteen  minutes  out  of  doors  is  equally 
wanting  in  this  sense.  Likewise  among  those  who  lack  a  sense 
of  relative  values  is  the  teacher  who,  having  a  salary  sufficient  for 
his  needs,  teaches  during  the  summer  vacation;  likewise  the 
teacher  who  spends  his  entire  vacation  loafing,  or  fishing,  without 
opening  a  book.  I  might  go  on  to  show  how  all  of  us  fail  in  some 
degree  to  display  a  sense  of  relative  values  in  over-magnifying 
the  importance  of  our  own  subject,  and  in  discrediting  other  sub- 
jects, in  the  kind  of  amusements  to  which  we  devote  our  leisure, 
in  the  amount  of  time  we  give  to  the  newspaper,  to  gossip,  to  wor- 
rying over  things  that  our  better  judgment  should  tell  us  are 
never  likely  to  happen,  and  in  a  dozen  other  particulars;  but  the 
teacher  most  hopelessly  wanting  in  a  sense  of  relative  values  is  the 
one  who  takes  no  exercise,  has  no  amusements,  no  associates  but 
teachers,  does  nothing,  thinks  nothing,  reads  nothing,  talks  noth- 
ing but  "shop."  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  course  in  rel- 
ative values  might  profitably  be  introduced  into  normal  schools 
and  colleges,  and  be  required  of  all  students.  Perhaps  we  might 
then  expect  to  find  in  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  a  good 
sense  of  proportion,  ability  to  see  themselves  and  their  work  in 
proper  relation,  and  best  of  all,  a  spirit  of  openmindedness 
and  tolerance  which  only  those  who  have  a  well  developed  sense  of 
the  relative  worth  of  things  can  possess.  In  a  certain  city  of 
IN'ew  York  State  a  vocational  school  was  recently  established. 
While  attending  a  meeting  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met  a 
teacher  of  Greek  in  the  high  school,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  vocational  scheol.  His  answer  was  what  I  expected.  He 
denounced  the  industrial  school  movement  in  general  as  an  enemy 
of  culture,  refinement,  etc.,  and  found  fault  with  this  school  in 
particular  because  it  was  absorbing  funds  which  should  go  to  the 
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high  school.  This  man's  intolerance  for  the  new  type  of  educa- 
tion was  due  to  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  relative  values.  He  had  not 
grasped  the  fact  that  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  would  attend 
the  vocational  school  would  not  otherwise  go  to  high  school,  or, 
if  they  should  go,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  take  his  courses  in 
Greek.  He  failed  to  understand  that  a  vocational  school  and 
a  high  school  could  exist  in  the  same  city  without  becoming  bitter 
rivals  for  patronage.  The  most  distressing  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  education  is  that  which  records  the  hostility  of  the 
Boston  schoolmasters  to  Horace  Mann  in  his  efforts  to  rejuvenate 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  earnest,  God-fearing 
men.  Their  intolerance  was  due  simply  to  a  lack  of  a  sense  of 
relative  values. 

Finally,  a  quality  which  teachers  cannot  possess  in  too  large 
a  degree  is  optimism.  One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  those 
in  daily  contact  with  childhood  the  most  cheerful  people  in  the 
world.  If  this  were  true  of  all  teachers,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  optimism  as  a  quality  for  teachers  to  cul- 
tivate. As  I  am  writing  these  lines  I  have  in  mind  a  certain 
teacher  with  whom  I  was  once  associated,  a  primary  teacher  at 
that,  who  had  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  rising  inflection  in 
her  nature.  She  seldom  laughed,  and  never  smiled.  Her  mouth 
was  set  hard  with  years  of  struggle  with  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  natural  depravity  of  children.  To  put  a  child,  gushing  with 
joy,  under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  like  that  is  like  slaying  a  bird 
in  the  midst  of  its  song.  It  is  true  that  our  daily  routine  is  so  full 
of  little  annoyances  that  harass  the  soul  that  we  often  fail  to  feel 
the  constant  pulse  of  joy  which  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  reward 
of  a  teacher's  work.  It  would  be  good  for  every  teacher  to  get 
far  enough  away  from  his  work  occasionally  so  that  he  can  see 
it  in  its  true  relations,  and  understand  the  large  place  which  it 
occupies  in  the  symphony  of  life.  It  should  be  a  distinct  pur- 
pose of  every  teacher  to  grow  old  in  the  service  gracefully.  The 
best  specific  is  an  abiding  faith  in  childhood — not  a  foolish,  pas- 
sive faith  that  shuts  its  eyes  to  truth,  that  folds  its  hands  com- 
placently in  the  presence  of  wrong — but  a  faith  that  is  positive, 
that  searches  deep  into  the  souls  of  children  to  find  the  divine  pur- 
pose for  which  each  life  was  intended.  Therein  lies  the  supreme 
joy  of  teaching. 
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State  of  Rhode  Island. 

1'""""""° ' 'f  HE  subject  assigned  me  for  discussion  at  this  time 

I  implies  that  there  is  among  teachers  a  sense  of 
I  economic  and  social  injustice  in  the  public  recog- 
I  nition  generally  accorded  them.  If  it  were  only 
^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaimiiiiiiiic$  ^  matter  of  personal  sentiment,  it  would  hardly 
i  I   invite   public   attention   or   even  professional   con- 

I  i   sideration;  but  the  question  involves  not  only  im- 

*^"" °""""'"«*  portant   professional   interests,    but   also   the   very 

efficiency  of  the  teacher's  public  service. 

The  subject  also  suggests  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  personal 
discontent,  a  common  experience  among  all  classes,  by  magnifying 
examples  of  economic  inequality,  by  rehearsing  complaints  of 
social  injustice,  and  by  pronouncing  philippics  against  exceptional 
cases  of  official  tyranny  and  public  wrong.  But  our  question  is 
a  professional,  not  a  personal  one.  Similar  conditions,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  obtain,  more  or  less,  in  all  vocations.  When,  however, 
the  dissatisfaction  of  teachers  develops  the  habit  among  them  of 
apologizing  for  being  teachers  and  of  warning  youth  against  the 
teacher's  unhappy  lot,  then  may  our  profession  do  well  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  such  discontent  and  seek  a  remedy.  When 
educational  journals  and  public  speakers  decry  teaching  as  a  vo- 
cation to  such  an  extent  as  to  deter  good  men  and  women  from 
choosing  it  for  a  profession,  in  other  words,  from  entering  public 
service,  then  our  question  becomes  one  of  public  concern.  For 
public  education,  including  but  transcending  individual  or  pri- 
vate aims  in  education,  has  become,  in  truth,  if  not  in  general 
recognition,  our  greatest  public  interest. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  human  trait  to  feel  that  the  other  man 
has  the  better  job.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is 
more  discontent,  a  greater  sense  of  social  injustice,  or  more  fail- 
ures among  teachers  than  among  members  of  other  professions. 
One's  answer  to  the  question  would  depend  upon  his  standards 
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of  right  living.  In  my  view,  the  compensations  of  the  teacher's 
art  and  life  are  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  richest  re- 
turns from  other  vocations.  Differentials  of  economic  and  social 
rewards  in  different  callings  may  seem  large  under  a  mock  su- 
premacy of  wealth;  but  these  advantages  seem  of  less  account  in 
an  evaluation  of  human  character  and  service  in  civilization.  Be- 
cause all  occupations  spring  from  the  common  ground  of  civiliza- 
tion and  are  various  processes  or  methods  by  which  man  makes 
his  life,  each  offers  free  opportunities  to  intelligence,  energy  and 
practical  sense.  In  all  vocations  recognition  tends  to  respond  to 
merit.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  would  generally 
get  it  if  there  were  industrial  freedom.  Under  this  law,  within 
his  own  profession,  one  would  generally  receive  what  he  merits. 
This  law  doubtless  operates  among  teachers.  But  in  a  highly 
organized  industry  or  profession  there  are  many  checks  on  the 
general  law.  There  is  doubtless  a  real  cause  of  complaint  against 
injustice  among  teachers  of  dift'erent  classes  and  localities.  Among 
different  callings  due  recognition  of  each  tends  to  correspond  to 
the  value  of  the  service  it  renders  to  society,  but  artificial  stan- 
dards may  check  or  direct  such  general  tendency.  For  this 
reason  it  may  seem  true  to  many  that  teaching  does  not  receive 
the  full  recognition  it  deserves.  Although  the  individual  teacher 
may  have  no  personal  cause  of  complaint  in  the  rewards  of  his 
service,  he  may  believe  that  his  profession  is  entitled  to  higher 
recognition  in  consideration  of  the  economic  and  social  value  of 
its  service. 

In  the  view  of  many,  teaching  has  not  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
profession.  Others  regard  it  as  the  noblest  of  professions.  True, 
it  lacks  the  professional  etiquette  and  solidity  of  some  vocations 
and  the  unionism  and  protectionism  of  others.  But,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  education,  in  the  public's  confidence  in  it's 
schools,  in  the  rise  of  teachers  in  power  for  public  service,  and 
in  a  growing  fellowship  among  teachers,  there  is  at  least  the 
promise  of  a  distinct  and  honored  profession. 

Teaching  was  once  a  subordinate  function  of  another  profes- 
sion. Education  was  formerly  a  private  affair.  Long  after  the 
need  of  universal  education  was  recognized,  it  was  chiefly  a  duty 
of  home  and  church.  College  and  academy,  closely  allied  with 
church,  had  a  class  of  teachers  who  received  due  recognition,  but 
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in  part  because  tJbej  wore  the  robes  of  another  profession.  Free 
public  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  than  a  century 
old.  We  have  not  outgrown  the  traditions  of  education  supported 
by  private  means  and  directed  for  private  ends.  A¥e  have  hardly 
escaped  the  narrowness  of  aristocratic  ideas  in  education.  The 
education  of  the  few  still  attracts  us,  and  the  education  of  the 
many  seems  a  lower  service.  But  it  is  in  the  latter  service — the 
education  of  all  the  public's  children — that,  I  believe,  lies  the 
higher  recognition  and  honor  of  the  teacher.  So  rapidly  has  our 
public  system  of  school  education  assumed  a  larger  and  larger 
function  in  the  life  of  the  state,  that  public  recognition  of  it  as 
the  right  arm  of  the  state  and  of  the  teacher  as  an  important 
public  officer,  has  lagged  far  behind  actual  accomplishment. 

Teaching  could  hardly  receive  high  public  recognition  before 
professional  standards  were  required.  The  reputation  of  our 
calling  still  suffers  from  poor  teaching  in  the  past,  and  low  pro- 
fessional ideals  have  not  wholly  disappeared.  But  the  public 
hardly  realizes  the  gains  of  recent  years  in  the  large  increase 
of  the  number  of  teachers  of  professional  rank  and  in  the  advance 
of  standards  of  professional  qualifications. 

In  Rhode  Island,  while  the  standards  of  teachers'  qualifications 
required  in  our  state  system  of  certification  have  been  gradually 
rising,  the  number  of  professionally  trained  teachers  has  been 
notably  increasing.  Today  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  are 
in  this  class.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  have  been  trained 
in  normal  or  training  schools  of  the  first  rank.  Fifteen  per 
cent,  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  have  either  taken  courses  in 
education  or  have  passed  thorough  examinations  in  professional 
subjects  and  have  given  evidence  of  successful  experience.  Of 
the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent.,  many  have  taken  courses  in 
normal  schools,  most  are  graduates  of  secondary  schools,  and  all 
but  less  than  thirty  have  attended  such  schools.  Many  of 
this  class  are  serving  a  probationary  period  and  to  continue  teach- 
ing, must  obtain  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications.  An  interest- 
ing fact,  in  this  connection,  is  that  in  llhode  Island  the  number 
of  male  teachers  has  increased  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  past  five 
years. 

Another  cause  of  low  recognition  of  teaching  has  been  that  so 
many  teachers  have  taken  it  up  as  a  temporary  employment.  Here 
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there  has  been  great  improvement.  The  average  term  of  service 
in  Rhode  Island  is  now  twelve  years,  and  since  1908  eighty-two 
teachers  have  retired  on  a  state  pension  after  a  service  of  thirty- 
five  or  more  years.  Permanency,  as  well  as  efiiciency  in  teaching, 
is  a  condition  of  high  recognition. 

Other  explanations  may  be  given  of  causes  that  have  operated 
against  a  higher  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  The 
high  character  and  reputation  of  college  teachers  have  not  been 
generally  credited  to  the  whole  fraternity  of  teachers,  because 
largely  in  public  opinion  and  in  their  own  view  they  have  been  sep- 
arated from  public  school  teachers  as  a  distinct  class,  worthy  of 
its  peculiar  and  traditional  recognition,  which  is  not  applicable 
to  teachers  in  general.  This  Association  and  this  meeting  indi- 
cates changing  conditions  in  this  particular.  Also  many  teachers 
in  public  service  have  sought  higher  recognition  from  college  for 
high  scholarship  rather  than  from  the  public  for  more  efficient 
service.  Such  purpose  is  of  course  laudable,  but  a  higher  recog- 
nition from  the  general  public  is  that  which  teachers  seem  to 
want.  Again,  teachers  often  seek  personal  honor  in  other  direc- 
tions than  in  their  own  service.  This,  too,  may  be  praiseworthy, 
for  citizenship  is  broader  than  vocation;  but  the  personal  merits 
and  achievements  of  teachers  are  not  always  credited  to  the  pro- 
fession. Again,  teachers,  like  men  in  other  vocations,  seek  their 
own  and  have  little  regard  for  the  reputation  of  their  calling. 
That  many  teachers  themselves  do  not  respect  teaching  as  a  life 
work  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  low  recognition  of  the  teacher. 

When  we  remember  that  teaching  is  a  profession  in  the  making, 
and  consider  all  the  causes  that  have  combined  to  keep  it  in  low 
esteem,  we  may  wonder  that  its  members  have  already  won  for 
their  calling  so  high  a  recognition  as  is  accorded  it.  A  fair  and  prac- 
tical test  of  teaching  as  a  profession  is  an  appraisal  of  its  com- 
pensations. Recognition  for  the  teacher  includes  economic  and 
social  compensations,  salary  and  social  position  and  honor.  Be- 
sides these  are  the  wages  of  personal  culture  and  service,  not 
listed  in  salary  schedules  or  society  colunms,  but  distinguishing 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  teacher's  calling. 

High  culture  and  efficient  service  have  economic  and  social 
values  and  should  command  high  recognition  in  salary  and  social 
position.     But,  besides  serving  as  a  basis  for  just  recognition,  per- 
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sonal  culture  and  service  are  also  rewarding  compensations  of  the 
teacher.  To  the  traditional  culture  of  school  and  college  is  added 
the  finer  culture  and  power  of  service  in  a  world  of  ever-living 
youth.     There  is  a  consciousness  of  self-honor. 

A  reasonable  observation  on  the  economic  compensations  of 
teachers  is  that  they  are  comparatively  low  and  adequate  only 
for  modest  living  but  that  they  are  reasonably  secure.  Teachers' 
salaries  are  not  adequate  for  generous  living  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  personal  culture  and  social  requirements  of  the  times. 
A  remark  of  one  of  our  teachers,  made  recently  in  my  office,  is 
significant :  "I'm  going  abroad  next  summer ;  but  I  never  dared  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  till  the  state  provided  pensions  for  us 
teachers.     I  can  depend  on  that  after  five  years  more." 

To  demand  just  economic  recognition  is  the  duty  of  teachers, 
not  only  as  their  own  right,  but  for  the  efficiency  of  their  common 
service.  To  earn  a  livelihood  is  a  prime  duty  of  citizenship.  The 
strong  man  will  do  more  than  that  and  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  relief  of  the  weak.  Said  a  well-known  editorial 
writer  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Outlook:  ^'A  man  must  first 
care  for  his  ovni  household  before  he  can  be  of  use  to  the  state. 
But  no  matter  how  well  he  cares  for  his  household,  he  is  not  a 
good  citizen  unless  he  also  takes  thought  of  the  state."  The 
teacher's  very  service  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  an  economic  recognition  that  will  enable  him  to  care 
for  his  household.  Fasting  and  pinching  economy  are  out  of 
fashion.  Even  in  the  ministry  the  world  demands  well-fed  and 
well-clad  men. 

Salaries  for  service. in  teaching  are  likely  to  remain  lower  than 
in  other  vocations  requiring  corresponding  preparation  and  native 
ability.  In  other  professions,  except  the  ministry,  their  members 
have  greater  freedom  and  power  in  determining  their  economic 
compensations.  Fortunes  are  made  in  commerce  and  industry. 
More  and  more  the  determination  of  the  teachers'  salaries  comes 
under  laws  that  govern  the  economic  recognition  of  civil  officers 
and  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  "When  the  service  of  school 
is  compared  with  that  of  courts,  army,  or  navy,  for  civic  consid- 
erations, the  economic  reward  of  teaching  should  rank  high. 

Though  Chaucer  says  of  the  clerke  of  Oxenford: 

"And  gladly  walde  he  learn  and  gladly  teache." 
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He  also  tells  us: 

"Yet  hadde  lie  but  litel  golde  in  cofre." 

Rhode  Island  teachers  fare  better  than  the  clerke  of  Oxenforde. 
Their  average  annual  salary  is  now  more  than  $650,  it  having 
increased  $125  in  ten  years.  In  thirty  years  the  school  popu- 
lation of  the  state  has  increased  from  52,273  to  103,071;  and  in 
the  same  time  the  expenditures  for  teachers  salaries  has  grown 
from  $390,558.34  to  $1,397,513.37. 

Men  seek  social  position  and  honor  as  prizes  of  life  with  hardly 
less  zeal  than  they  seek  wealth.  Teachers  do  not  differ  from  others 
in  this  common  human  trait.  Perhaps  more  discontent  arises 
from  the  want  of  higher  social  recognition  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Here  also  wealth  seems  to  determine  social  status.  True, 
it  is,  we  repeat  the  maxim,  "Dress  does  not  make  the  man,"  and 
are  shamed  by  the  shabby  coat  of  a  friend.  We  say  manhood 
is  more  than  wealth  and  give  precedence  to  men  of  wealth.  But 
do  teachers  honor  wealth  more  than  manhood  ?  I  believe  that  our 
respect  for  mere  wealth  is  artificial  and  that  in  our  hearts  we 
honor  manhood  above  all  else.  In  school  we  never  celebrate  the 
birthdays  of  men  for  their  riches  but  for  their  service  to  the  race. 
Teachers  should  think  reasonably  of  proper  standards  of  social 
position  and  not  be  misled  by  the  glitter  of  a  false  recognition. 
In  their  loyal  service  are  higher  grounds  for  social  esteem  and 
position.  Manhood  and  service  will  win  due  social  recognition. 
To  the  teacher  alone,  is  rendered  the  high  and  peculiar  honor  of 
pupils,  which  becomes  later  a  rich  and  enduring  compensation. 

There  are  some  conditions  essential  to  a  higher  recognition 
of  the  teacher,  for  which  teachers  themselves  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible. (1)  Teachers  must  keep  the  public  school  true  to  Ameri- 
can democratic  ideals.  It  must  meet  economic  and  social  needs 
of  the  public.  It  must  not  be  beyond  the  public  will.  In  it  equal 
opportunity  and  justice  must  be  supreme.  (2)  The  elimination 
of  poor  teaching  must  continue.  Our  fraternity  must  be  pro- 
tected against  unskilful  teachers.  (3)  Higher  standards  of  prepa- 
ration, including  more  post-graduate  training  for  teachers,  are 
urgent  needs.  (4)  Teachers  should  recognize  more  clearly  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  service  and  the  honor  of  their  profession,  and  ob- 
serve professional  conduct  more  faithfully.  (5)  There  is  need  of 
better    fellowship   and  unity  of  purpose    and  endeavor    among 
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teachers.  They  should  regard  the  rights  of  all  teachers  and  main- 
tain standards  of  professional  duty  with  greater  care. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  some  of  the  reasons 
why  teachers  are  entitled  to  higher  recognition.  (1)  School  edu- 
cation is  the  most  important  public  interest.  It  is  making  civ- 
ilization. It  demands  high  teaching  service.  (2)  The  state 
sets  the  standards  of  professional  qualifications  and  thereby 
establishes  a  public  education  service.  Recognition  should  equal 
those  standards.  (3)  Teachers  are  in  the  service  of  the  public 
and  have  special  claim  for  just  consideration,  like  officers  in  army, 
navy,  or  the  civil  service.  (4)  Higher  recognition  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  men  and  women.  Economic  and  social  rewards 
at  present  are  inadequate  for  this  end.  (5)  The  services  of  the 
superintendent  especially,  demand  higher  recognition  in  this 
state.  (6)  Public  needs  tend  to  demand  higher  service  and  higher 
service  demands  higher  recognition. 

Finally,  a  trio  of  needs  are  recognized  for  greater  permanency 
and  higher  efficiency  in  teaching, — just  economic  reward,  tenure  of 
position  and  provision  for  old  age.  In  meeting  these  needs  more 
fully  the  public  will  provide  not  only  for  the  more  efficient  school 
education  of  its  children,  but  at  the  same  time  for  the  higher 
recognition  of  the  teacher. 


Examination  Questions  for  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V." 

Maud  E.  Kjngsley,  East  Machias,  Me. 

1.  Enumerate  the  chief  characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays.  What  place  do  they  occupy  in  literature?  Of  what  especial 
historical  value  are  they?  What  picture  do  these  historical  plays 
present  as  regards  the  temper  of  the  English  people  and  the  nature 
of  the  times  in  which  their  scenes  are  laid? 

2.  In  HENRY  V,  Shakespeare  has  depicted  his  ideal  king.  Men- 
tion the  striking  characteristics  of  this  ideal  king.  During  what 
period  in  English  history  did  he  reign? 

3.  Describe  the  relations  between  France  and  England  at  this 
period.  On  what  was  the  King  of  England's  claim  to  the  French 
crown  based?  Upon  what  pretext  did  Henry  V  decide  to  invade 
France?  What  battle,  famous  in  English  history,  forms  the  nucleus 
of  this  drama? 

4.  What  purpose  do  the  Prologue  of  the  drama  and  the  choruses 
introducing  each  act  of  the  play  serve?  In  the  Prologue,  what  is 
meant  by  "within  this  wooden  0  f  How  is  King  Henry  character- 
ized in  the  Prologue?  ^Vhat  is  meant  by  the  criticism,  "The  chor- 
uses are  splendidly  phrased?" 

5.  Describe  the  construction  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  as 
regards  plot,  treatment,  method  of  developing  the  central  situation, 
dramatic  unity,  and  character  delineation. 

6.  How  does  Shakespeare  free  his  ideal  king  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  invasion  of  France?  What  con- 
nection has  the  "bill"  to  which  reference  is  made  in  scene  1  of  act  I 
with  the  above  question?  Quote  the  lines  which  state  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

7.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  king's  character  comes  up  for 
discussion  in  scene  1  ?  What  tribute  do  the  actors  in  the  scene  pay 
to  the  character  of  the  king?  What  is  the  point  and  object  of  this 
discussion  ? 

8.  From  scene  2,  act  I,  quote  the  two  lines  (question  and  answer)  in 
which  Shakespeare  justifies  Henry  Y.  for  consenting  to  an  unjust 
war.  Describe  in  full  the  incident  of  the  tennis  balls  and  state  its 
significance.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "God  before," 
used  by  the  king  in  this  scene  and  repeated  often  as  the  drama  un- 
folds itself  ? 

9.  Enumerate  three  facts  revealed  by  the  chorus  of  act  II.  How 
does  the  chorus  characterize  the  king?  What  are  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  line,  "They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse?" 

10.  Scene  1  of  act  II  carries  the  reader  back  to  what  earlier 
drama  ?  What  familiar  personages  reappear  ?  How  is  the  reader  pre- 
pared for  the  death  of  the  famous  character,  Falstaff? 
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11.  Show  that  scene  3  of  act  II  is  so  managed  that  the  conspir- 
ators condemn  themselves.  Why  was  this  treatment  necessary  to  sus- 
tain Shakespeare's  characterization  of  HENRY  V?  How  does  this 
scene  close?  What  impression  as  to  the  king's  motives  is  left  with 
the  reader?  What  significance  does  the  king  place  upon  the  revela- 
tion of  the  plot  against  him? 

12.  Why  was  it  necessary,  for  dramatic  purposes,  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  Falstaff,  a  character  so  popular  with  Shakespeare's  au- 
dience ?  Quote  the  lines  which  show  the  hold  that  Falstaff  had  upon  the 
affection  of  his  associates.  With  what  motive  do  Bardolph,  Pistol, 
and  Pym  go  to  war?     What  was  the  fate  of  each? 

13.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fourth  scene  of  act  II?  Show 
that  the  Dauphin  has  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  his  estimate  of  the 
king's  character.     On  what  has  he  based  his  conclusions? 

14.  What  historical  episode  is  the  nucleus  of  act  III?  Give  the 
geographical  location  of  Harfleur.  What  information  does  the  chorus 
of  this  act  give  as  regards  the  terms  of  compromise  offered  by  the 
French  ambassadors? 

15.  Quote  ten  lines  from  King  Henry's  address  to  his  soldiers  in 
scene  1  of  act  III.  Paraphrase  the  whole  speech.  Enumerate  the  char- 
acters on  the  stage  in  this  short  scene.  Quote  the  war  cry  of  the 
English. 

16.  What  new  character  is  introduced  in  the  second  scene  of  act 
III?  What  devices  give  a  humorous  turn  to  this  scene?  Repeat 
Fluellen's  lines  on  the  art  of  being  a  good  soldier.  What 
purpose  does  Fluellen  serve  in  the  development  of  the  drama? 

17.  Paraphrase  the  king's  address  to  the  men  of  Harfleur.  What 
pictures  of  the  cruelties  of  war  has  Shakespeare  given  in  this  and 
other  scenes  of  the  play?  Relate  the  plans  of  the  king  at  the  close 
of  this  scene. 

18.  For  what  evident  dramatic  purpose  is  scene  4  of  act  III  in- 
serted? Describe  in  detail  the  entire  scene,  as  it  would  be  presented 
on  the  modern  stage.  State  Katherine's  attitude  toward  the  young 
king  whom  she  has  never  seen. 

19.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  French  king  toward  the  English 
invasion?  What  are  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  in  ultimate  vic- 
tory? State  the  plans  of  the  French  and  describe  the  outcome  which 
they  expect.  What  tribute  does  the  constable  pay  to  the  courage  of 
the  English? 

20.  From  the  close  of  act  III  and  the  opening  of  act  IV,  bring 
out  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  two  armies  on  the  eve  of 
battle.     What  two  types  of  soldier  does  Shakespeare  describe  here? 

21.  From  the  chorus  to  act  IV,  what  do  we  learn  as  regards  the 
condition  of  the  English  army  at  this  point?  What  glimpse  of  the 
king  does  this  scene  give  you?  What  impression  does  he  make  upon 
you?     Give  a  synopsis  of  the  king's  soliloquy. 
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22.  Draw  the  contrast  between  scenes  2  and  3  of  act  IV.  Give 
an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  from  your  English  history. 
What  incidents  of  the  battle  does  Shakespeare  relate? 

23.  In  scene  6  of  act  IV  occurs  an  episode  not  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  king  in  former  scenes.  What  is  it  ?  How 
does  Shakespeare  justify  it?  Quote  the  lines  with  which  scene  8 
closes. 

24.  What  information  does  the  chorus  of  act  V  give  to  the  reader  ? 
What  finishing  touch  to  his  character  sketch  of  the  ideal  king  does 
Shakespeare  give  in  act  V  ?  Describe  the  king's  wooing  of  Katherine. 
Describe  the  betrothal  of  Henry  and  Katherine. 

25.  What  information  is  contained  in  the  Epilogue?  Describe 
the  manner  in  which,  eventually,  England  lost  France. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  somewhat  fully  treated  by  able 
writers  in  this  number  of  Education.  It  is  a  profession  which,  like 
all  others,  has  its  "ins"  and  its  "outs" ;  and  it  is  well  to  give  each  some 
careful  consideration.  Among  the  advantages  we  would  place  first, 
the  fact  that  teaching  is  an  altruistic  calling.  It  finds  its  highest 
inspiration  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  service  for  others  and  not  pri- 
marily for  self.  This  puts  it  at  once  upon  a  high  level.  Its  sat- 
isfactions are  like  those  of  the  ministry,  of  the  medical  profession, 
or  of  the  philanthropist  and  social  worker.  At  its  best  it  appeals  to 
all  that  is  best  and  most  Christlike  within  the  heart  of  man,  and 
offers  a  field  of  labor  that  holds  as  much  inspiration  and  as  durable 
satisfactions  as  any  occupation  or  profession  in  the  world. 

Again,  it  afl'ords  a  fairly  good  social  standing,  and  that  from  the  very 
first.  Its  rewards  are  immediately  entered  upon;  whereas  those  who 
enter  upon  some  forms  of  work  are  obliged  to  wait  for  years  for  full 
recognition. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  not  taxing, — five  or  six  hours  a  day,  with 
several  vacations,  one  of  which  covers  the  entire  heated  term  in  the 
summer.  The  ordinary  business  or  professional  man  looks  with  envy 
uj)on  the  terms  and  seasons  of  the  teacher's  work.  It  is  also  an 
advantage  of  considerable  moment  that  the  teacher  is  constantly 
associated  with  young  life.  This  is  pleasant  and  inspiring  and  it 
keeps  one  fresh,  young,  alert  and  responsive.  In  many  of  the  larger 
cities  the  teacher's  term  of  office  is  permanent  during  the  period  of 
efficiency;  and  at  the  age  limit  there  is  honorable  retirement  and  a 
fair  pension. 

There  are  "outs"  also,  as  has  been  said.  They  are  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: An  insufficient  financial  reward  as  compared  with  most  pro- 
fessions and  businesses.  The  teacher  must,  at  the  outset,  relinquish 
the  expectation  of  being  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  There  are  the 
annoyances  and  trials  that  are  incident  to  all  forms  of  public  service, 
such  as  lack  of  appreciation,  captious  criticism  by  ignorant  parents, 
school-boards,  and  town  orators.  There  are  insubordinate  and  stupid 
pupils,  and  many  discouragements  in  the  daily  routine  of  school  work 
that  call  for  patience  and  forbearance  and  endurance.  The  physical 
conditions  are  not  of  the  best.  The  work  is  in-door  work  and  the  air 
is  vitiated  by  many  consumers  who  come  from  all  sorts  of  environ- 
ment. The  work  is  taxing  to  the  nervous  system.  It  calls  for  an 
exceptional  amount  of  nerve  and  physical  strength.  But  after  all 
is  said,  teaching  measures  up  to  a  high  standard  of  attractiveness. 
It  makes  its  appeal  to  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  true  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  make  their  lives  count  for  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God.     The  value  of  the  profession  is  being  more 
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and  more  highly  appraised  by  the  public  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well 
as  socially  and  sentimentally.  But  the  rewards  of  this  service  may 
well  remain  permanently  spiritual  rather  than  material.  Thus,  by 
a  higher  law  than  that  of  financial  values,  the  best  and  most  con- 
secrated workers  will  be  attracted  to  this  field. 


Some  important  testimony  was  borne  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  con- 
cerning the  need  and  value  of  apprenticeship  and  corporation  schools ; 
also  in  regard  to  trade  education  for  girls.  In  an  introductory  paper, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Alexander,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  West  Lynn, 
Mass.,  outlined  the  general  principles  and  requirements  of  appren- 
tice instruction.  Mr.  Tracy  Lyon,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  described 
in  a  very  interesting  paper,  the  training  which  the  Westinghouse 
Company  offers  its  apprentices.  "We  have,"  he  said,  "a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  industrial  educa- 
tion." As  to  the  aim  of  the  apprentice  instruction,  he  said  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  "to  make  all-round  mechanics  of 
the  majority  of  the  boys,"  and  that  his  company  believes  that  the  very 
considerable  expense  involved  in  apprenticeship  instruction  will  prove 
to  be  justified,  even  though  its  graduates  are  under  no  obligation  to 
remain  in  the  company's  service.  Mr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  supervisor  of 
apprentices,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailway  System,  de- 
scribed the  apprentice  instruction  as  carried  on  by  that  railroad 
company.  He  said:  "The  present  apprentice  system  had  its  birth 
when  the  road  was  in  crying  need  of  skilled  mechanics.  There  was 
work  in  abundance,  but  the  laborers  were  few.  Good  wages,  com- 
fortable surroundings,  and  a  most  indulgent  corporation  could  not 
attract  them  for  the  simple  reason  there  were  none  to  come.  The 
management  said,  'If  we  can't  hire  them,  we  will  make  them.' "  Mr. 
Samuel  P.  Hubbard,  Superintendent  North  End  Union,  Boston, 
described  a  co-operative  apprentice  school,  in  which  a  number  of 
employers  of  Boston  have  united  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
training  for  the  printing  trades.  Mr.  Basford  said:  "It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  accept  the  proposition  that  apprenticeship  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent factor  as  an  American  institution.  By  this  is  meant  the  new  ap- 
prenticeship, involving  real  shop  training  by  men  who  have  direct 
responsibility  for  teaching  trades,  and  have  time  for  this  work  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  to  do." 

Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  of  Boston,  gave  a  clear  analysis  of  the  de- 
mands for  girls  in  the  needle  trades  in  and  near  the  city  of  Boston. 
Miss  Edith  M.  Howes,  President  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  Bos- 
ton, followed  Dr.  Kingsbury  with  a  discussion  on  "What  Schools 
Can  Do  to  Train  for  Needle  Trades."    Mr.  D.  P.  Edwards,  Secretary 
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of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Development  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retail  merchant, 
discussed  the  opportunities  for  girls  in  department  stores;  while  Mrs. 
Lucinda  W.  Prince  described  the  work  of  the  Union  School  of  Sales- 
manship, Boston,  in  offering  opportunities  for  such  training.  Papers 
were  given  by  Miss  Helen  R.  Hildreth,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson,  W.  S. 
Butler  &  Co.,  Boston;  and  Mr.  C.  Lothrop  Higgins,  Boston,  on  the 
same  general  topic. 

The  addresses  on  Training  Teachers  of  Girls  for  this  work,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  Director  of  Domestic  Arts,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York  City;  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  of  Simmons 
College,  Boston;  Miss  Florence  M.  Marshall,  Director  Girls'  Trade 
Education  League,  Boston;  Mr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent Public  Schools,  Boston  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  Massachusetts,  are  printed  in 
full.  The  "Proceedings"  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  society  at 
20  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,  under  the  able  management 

of  Mr.   Gustaf  Larsson,  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  called  "Sloyd 

Record."     The  issue  for  April  has  the  following  table  of  contents, 

which  will  at  once  indicate  the  scope  of  the  publication  and  suggest 

its  interest  to  other  manual  training  workers : 

Editorial    

Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation  

"A  Topic  Worth  While"  and  "An  Educational  Pioneer" 

What  Qualities  of  Character  are  Likely  to  be  Developed  by  a  Boy's 
Criticising  and  Marking  His  Own  Work,  as  He  Does  in  the 
Sloyd  Record  ?   

Fac-simile  of  a  Sloyd  Record   

Sloyd  in  a  Boy's  Club  v 

Manual  Training  at  the  R.  I.  State  Normal  School 

An  Apprentice  School   

An  Ancient  Legacy  to  Sloyd 

Literature  of  Interest 

Illustrations    


The  prospectus  of  the  Dartmouth  Summer  School  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  presents  a  panoramic  view  of  Dartmouth  College  which  is  most 
alluring.  The  situation  of  the  college  is  unsurpassed,  especially  for 
summer  residence  and  work.     It  is  located  in  the  upper  Connecticut 
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valley,  and  combines  an  endless  variety  of  river,  lake  and  mountain 
scenery,  with  a  temperature  that  is  favorable  for  recreation  or  for 
work.  It  is  in  the  latitude  and  has  the  identical  attractions  of  the 
noted  New  Hampshire  summer  resorts.  The  average  maximum  tem- 
perature for  August  for  ten  years  past  was  78  degrees,  the  minimum 
53  degrees.  The  average  number  of  days  of  sunshine  20.7.  There 
are  many  attractive  opportunities  for  mountain  climbing,  boating, 
fishing,  golfing,  etc.,  with  abundant  provision  for  scholastic  pursuits 
under  the  guidance  of  able  professors.  Courses  count  toward  the 
master's  degree. 


The  summer  school  of  New  York  University  which  opens  for  its 
seventeenth  year  on  July  5th,  offers  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  courses  of  exceptional  value  and  interest.  These  are  divided  into 
two  main  groups,  i.  e.,  courses  primarily  pedagogical  and  courses 
primarily  collegiate.  The  former  consist  of  general  courses  in  edu- 
cation, psychology,  experimental  pedagogy  and  school  hygiene,  and 
special  methods  and  training  courses  in  the  departments  of  kinder- 
garten training,  music,  manual  arts,  domestic  art,  domestic  science 
and  school  gardens.  The  general  courses  are  given  by  professors  in 
the  school  of  pedagogy  of  the  university,  and  the  special  courses  are 
in  charge  of  well-known  specialists  in  the  various  departments.  The 
work  in  manual  arts  is  directed  by  Dr.  Haney  of  the  New  York  City 
schools,  and  that  in  music  by  principal  Thomas  Tapper  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art. 

There  are  some  eighty  courses  which  are  described  as  "Primarily 
Collegiate."  These  are  in'  languages,  political  science,  commercial 
subjects  and  sciences,  are  given  by  members  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty, and  are  credited  in  the  collegiate  schools  of  the  universit7.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  courses  are  also  offered  for  graduate 
credit  toward  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  Such  are  research 
courses  in  Semitics,  English,  French,  political  science  and  chemis- 
try. 


The  problem  of  the  summer  vacation  is  a  perplexing  one  to  many 
people,  both  old  and  yoimg.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with 
boys  and  girls  of  grammar  and  high  school  age.  A  host  of  them 
are  turned  loose  late  in  June  and  regular  duties  are  not  resumed 
until  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  an  age  of  restlessness 
and  surplus  energy,  and  the  old  proverb  is  still  all  too  true  that 
"Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do."  The  rich  find  some  relief 
in  change  of  scene  and  in  the  amusements  which  can  be  bought.  Tbe 
poor  sometimes  find  employment  which  helps  out  the  scanty  home 
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income.  The  greatest  difficulty  comes,  we  fancy,  in  the  middle 
classes,  where  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  rest  of  the  year  is  for  the 
most  part  continued,  with  short  breaks  perhaps,  to  visit  "the  old 
folks  at  home,''  or  by  days  of  outing  at  the  shore.  Time,  however, 
hangs  heavy  in  many  instances,  with  the  active  boys  and  girls,  after 
the  newness  of  the  first  days  of  vacation  has  worn  off.  We  believe 
that  ultimately  the  present  school  year  will  be  considerably  modified. 
By  shortening  the  summer  vacation  it  would  be  possible  to  give  the 
whole  of  Saturday  each  week  in  the  year  for  a  holiday.  It  would 
also  allow  time  for  many  things  which  are  now  crowded  out  of  the 
curriculum.  The  distribution  of  at  least  one  month,  or  better,  of  six 
weeks,  of  the  present  long  vacation,  in  the  form  of  extra  hours  of 
recreation  and  varied  work  through  the  year,  is  a  much-needed  reform. 
It  has  much  in  its  favor  and  little  against  it.  We  hope  to  see  this 
reform  brought  about. 


The  burning  of  the  extensive  and  admirably  administered  state 
library  of  Xew  York,  with  the  destruction  of  the  capitol  last  month, 
was  an  appalling  calamity.  It  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world  in  its  equipment  and  in  its  usefulness  to  the  people.  It  was 
especially  rich  in  educational  material  and  under  the  able  adminis- 
tration of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  by  Commissioner  An- 
drew S.  Draper,  the  library  and  educational  department  closely  co- 
operated. Dr.  Draper  has  issued  an  appeal  "to  all  concerned  in  the 
intellectual  progress  of  New  York,"  to  exert  their  influence  toward 
recovery  from  the  shock  of  the  loss  and  provision  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  new  library  that  shall  equal  or  surpass  the  one 
burned.  We  quote  a  few  noble  sentences  of  courage  and  hope  from 
Dr.  Draper's  appeal : 

"The  state  library  which  has  been  all  but  destroyed  by  fire,  was 
the  great  instrument  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the 
state.  Its  collections  related  to  every  subject  and  reached  out  to 
every  moral,  professional,  commercial  and  industrial  interest  of  the 
commonwealth.  Its  law  library  was  beyond  the  ordinary:  it  pro- 
vided what  ordinary  law  libraries  could  not  furnish.  So  with  its 
medical,  technological,  genealogical,  theological,  educational  and  other 
collections.  Its  books  were  sent  not  only  to  all  manner  of  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  culturing  study,  but  freely  to  individuals  in  every 
town  in  the  state.  All  this  is  paralyzed  and  completely  stopped.  Yet 
we  are  not  dismayed.  We  will  gather  up  the  ruins  and  cherish  and 
make  the  most  of  them;  and  we  will  lay  broader  and  stronger  foun- 
dations and  erect  a  superstructure  on  nobler  and  richer  lines  than 
the  old  library  had." 


National  Education  Association  Notes. 

Sax  Fkancisco,  July  8-14,  1911. 

Here  is  the  invitation !  It  is  expressed  with  breezy  western  heart- 
iness and  hospitality.  Gentle  reader,  it  is  for  you.  And  the  host 
does  notliing  by  halves.  Every  promise,  you  may  rest  assured,  will 
be  made  more  than  good. 

To  THE  Teachers  of  America  :  All  California  invites  you  to  the 
New  San  Francisco  in  July,  1911,  to  attend  the  National  Education 
Association  convention.  The  hotel  facilities  in  the  rebuilt  city  will 
accommodate  60,000  people,  and  every  hotel  is  pledged  not  to  advance 
rates.  After  seeing  the  marvelous  work  of  a  great  city  rebuilt  in  four 
short  years,  you  can  make  San  Francisco  the  center  for  seeing  Cal- 
ifornia. Why  not  plan  to  attend  the  convention — then  visit  the  Yo- 
semite,  the  various  groves  of  the  Big  Trees,  the  Kedwood  country,  the 
Tahoe  or  Shasta  resorts,  southern  California,  the  great  canyons  of 
the  Sierras  or  some  of  the  many  beach  or  mountain  resorts  scattered 
throughout  our  wonderland?  If  you  are  interested  in  industrial  Cal- 
ifornia we  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  our  orange  groves,  our  orchards, 
our  vineyards,  our  great  wheat  ranches,  our  gold  mines  and  our  for- 
ests. Why  not  make  definite  plans  now  for  a  real  vacation  in  Cal- 
ifornia? It  will  never  be  more  enjoyable;  it  will  never  cost  so  little. 
The  latch  string  will  be  out  when  you  cross  the  California  line.  We 
shall  hope  to  see  you  in  the  New  San  Francisco  next  July.  Kemem- 
ber,  the  latch  string  will  be  out. 


Vacation  at  Small  Cost.  At  such,  resorts  as  Coronado  Tent 
City  (San  Diego),  Catalina,  Santa  Cruz  Tent  City,  Pacific  Grove, 
Shasta  Eetreat,  etc.,  furnished  tents  may  be  rented  for  light  house- 
keeping. In  delicacy  stores  found  at  such  resorts,  hot  soups,  meats, 
salads,  etc.,  may  be  secured  during  certain  hours,  while  arrangements 
may  always  be  made  for  occasional  or  regular  meals  at  the  hotels.  If 
camping  facilities  are  utilized  in  this  way  (as  is  done  by  hundreds 
each  year),  a  party  of  four  or  more  can  easily  spend  six  weeks  in 
California  at  low  cost  while  attending  the  N.  E.  A.  convention. 


Seeing  San  Francisco.  A  study  of  reconstructed  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  Golden  Gate,  its  splendid  harbor,  ocean  frontage, 
wharves  and  shipping,  parks,  markets,  military  reservations,  old  mis- 
sion, public  buildings,  unique  Chinatown,  historic  points  and 
near-by  reports,  will  well  repay  the  teachers  and  their  friends  for  a 
visit  to  California  in  July,  1911.  The  best  way  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  city  is  by  the  "Seeing  San  Francisco"  personally  con- 
ducted trips  by  street  car,  tally-ho  or  automobile,  at  cost 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  person. 
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California  Summer  Schools.  The  summer  schools  of  both  the 
University  of  California  and  of  the  California  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  will  be  held  in  Berkeley,  from  June  36th  to  August  -ith.  Elec- 
tric car  lines  make  the  trip  from  Berkeley  to  Oakland  in  twenty  min- 
utes, and  the  greatly  improved  ferry  service  has  reduced  the  ride  to 
San  Francisco  to  thirty-five  minutes.  The  fare  to  San  Francisco  is 
but  ten  cents. 


Wraps  But  No  Umbrellas.  The  summer  climate  of  California 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains  is  remarkable  for  its  cool  days 
and  cool  nights,  which,  together  with  its  uniformity  and  absence  of 
humidity,  makes  it  ideal  for  summer  outings.  There  is  no  rain  the 
summer  through  to  interfere  with  camping  out.  The  variation  along 
the  coast  between  the  maximum  temperature  of  summer  and  winter 
very  rarely  exceeds  fifteen  degrees,  and  the  difference  between  mean 
temperatures  very  rarely  exceeds  ten  degrees.  The  Pacific  coast  is 
very  much  cooler  in  summer  than  the  Atlantic,  and  any  visitor  to 
the  convention  may  be  sure  of  suffering  absolutely  not  one  day  of 
discomfort  from  hot  weather  or  from  storm  either  at  California 
beaches  or  in  California  mountains.  Visitors  to  the  N.  E.  A.  con- 
vention may  safely  leave  umbrellas  at  home,  but  should  bring  their 
wraps. 


Local  Organization.  A  complete  organization  of  local  commit- 
tees for  San  Francisco  and  California  has  been  effected,  including 
active  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  This  organization  con- 
sists of  a  general  committee  of  fourteen  members,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  ten  members,  and  sixteen  sub-committees  for  the  various 
divisions  of  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  convention.  All  com- 
mittees are  now  actively  at  work  in  completing  arrangements  for  the 
convention. 


Booklet  With  Full  Information.  The  California  committee 
has  issued  a  booklet  as  a  help  to  teachers  planning  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. The  booklet  gives  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  the  cost  of  convention  week  in  San  Francisco, 
places  of  interest  in  and  near  San  Francisco,  and  the  cost  of  a  week 
or  more  at  points  of  interest  throughout  California,  with  the  cost  in 
each  case.  With  the  booklet  any  teacher  will  be  able  to  plan  the 
trip  with  a  very  definite  idea  of  its  cost.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Felton  Taylor,  Secretary  N.  E.  A.  committee.  Merchants' 
Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  or  to  James  A.  Barr,  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Stockton,  California. 


See  page  XIII  for  details  of  New  England's  and  other  eastern 
states'  excursion  to  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 


Foreign  Notes. 

Educational  Experiments.  This  is  emphatically  an  era  of  edu- 
cational experiments,  even  governments  are  encouraging  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  publishers  who  are  finding  out  that  it  pays  to  exploit  them. 
Fortunately  the  public,  that  is  the  part  of  the  public  interested  in 
education,  and  this  class  includes  besides  all  educators,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  mothers,  are  demanding  some  discrimination  as  to  the  mat- 
ter exploited.  A  distracted  teacher,  vainly  striving  to  sift  out  the 
essential  from  the  multitude  of  experiments  claiming  attention,  wel- 
comes the  critical  analysis  which  discloses  what  is  valuable,  or  the 
opposite,  in  each.  It  is  just  in  this  respect  that  French  critics  are 
especially  helpful.  With  characteristic  logic  they  get  at  the  main 
elements  of  a  theory  or  an  institution  while  the  native  passion  for 
novelty  induces  a  sympathetic  appreciation  even  of  efforts  in  which 
there  is  little  to  approve.  These  reflections  are  excited  by  a  review 
of  Tolstoi  and  the  school  of  Yasnaia-Poliana  in  the  March  number  of 
L'  Education  (Paris).  In  a  few  brief  pages  the  young  author,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Eussian  language  at  the  Ecole  des  Eoches — itself  an 
educational  experiment — passes  in  review  the  spirit  and  method  of 
that  short-lived  enterprise  in  which  the  great  Eussian  author  em- 
bodied his  fundamental  principle  of  education,  "absolute  respect  for 
the  will  of  the  child.'^  The  confusion  and  the  paradoxies  to  which 
the  experiment  led  are  sketched  in  a  few  graphic  passages  and  fully 
refute  the  principle. ' 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  in  spite  of  his  abhorrence 
of  fixed  programs,  Tolstoi  himself,  in  his  later  years,  admitted  that 
there  were  certain  subjects  that  should  be  taught  all  children.  These 
he  classified  in  seven  groups  as  follows :  religious  and  philosophical ; 
natural  sciences ;  mathematics ;  living  languages ;  drawing  and  model- 
ing; music  and  singing;  manual  work.  This  is  very  like  the  usual 
programs  with  omission  of  history  and  geography.  Some  notions  of 
these  subjects,  however,  could  not  fail  to  enter  a  child's  mind  from 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  which  Tolstoi  gave  a  large  place  in  his 
system. 

In  his  early  teachings,  Tolstoi  made  great  distinction  between  in- 
struction and  education.  Later  referring  to  the  early  notion,  he  said : 
"I  recognize  that  the  division  which  I  then  made  between  instruction 
and  education  is  purely  artificial.  Instruction  and  education  are  in- 
separable. It  is  impossible  to  form  character  without  transmitting 
knowledge;  all  knowledge  exercises  a  formative  influence.'' 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  most  revolutionary  genius  of  our 
time  should  have  come  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  system  and  that, 
starting  with  the  will  of  the  child  as  the  guiding  star  in  education, 
he  should,  in  fine,  be  found  advocating  purposes  formed  in  entire 
independence  of  that  capricious  impulse. 
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Critical  analysis  and  keen  discrimination  as  to  essentials  are  the 
qualities  that  make  Eosenkranz  ever  helpful  as  a  guide  to  educators 
in  the  theoretic  study  of  their  specialty.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Dr.  Harris  placed  the  translation  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Education" 
by  Eosenkranz,  as  the  first  volume  in  the  "International  Education  Se- 
ries." Among  the  educators  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Harris,  him- 
self, stood  without  rival  in  this  same  respect.  The  critical  acumen 
and  philosophic  insight  of  his  prefaces  to  the  series  referred  to  are  of 
permanent  value  and  would  justify  their  collection  into  a  separate 
volume  by  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  experiments.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  government  action  in  this  respect  is  afforded  by  the  English 
Board  of  Education  which  has  recently  offered  special  grants 
to  secondary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  expenses  incurred 
by  such  schools  in  respect  of  special  educational  experiments  approved 
by  the  board.  The  first  result  of  this  policy  is  embodied  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  teaching  of  Latin  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

In  the  prefatory  note  the  board  state  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
commit  themselves  to  approval  of  the  methods  of  work  advocated 
therein,  but  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  account  of  the  ex- 
periment will  be  of  real  value  to  persons  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  movement  for  child  study  which  has  reached  large  proportions 
in  this  country  and  is  rapidly  extending  in  Europe,  comprises  within 
its  scope,  a  variety  of  investigations,  researches  and  experiments,  and 
there  is  at  present,  urgent  demand  for  the  correlation  of  the  results 
of  these  varied  and  often  widely  differing  orders  of  investigation, 
especially  as  related  to  the  practical  work  of  education.  In  several 
recent  conferences  and  congresses  this  has  been  attempted.  For 
example,  in  the  second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene, 
held  at  London  in  1907,  the  proceedings  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Doctor 
Kerr,  medical  officer  of  the  Education  Board  of  London  and  his 
Assistant  Doctor  "Wallis.  The  important  relation  that  hygiene  bears 
to  the  entire  welfare  of  the  child  seems  to  justify  the  comprehensive 
program  presented  at  this  Congress;  in  fact,  it  covered  almost  every 
class  of  investigation  to  which  the  child  study  movement  has  given 
rise. 

Among  the  investigations  that  are  yielding  important  results  ap- 
plicable to  the  conduct  of  schools  may  be  mentioned  particularly:  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  signs  and  causes  of  arrested  development  and 
as  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  school  fatigue.  Both  of  these  subjects 
were  fully  considered  in  the  London  Congress.  They  are  also  sub- 
jects of  extended  presentation  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Annee 
Psychologique  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Alfred  Binet. 

On  an  entirely  different  plane,  namely,  that  of  the  exact  sciences, 
experiments  and  researches  are  now  going  on  which,  while  their  chief 
practical  results  pertain  to  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
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present  time,  are  yielding  also,  lessons  of  importance  to  the  conduct 
of  education.  A  recent  lecture  by  Professor  Emil  Fischer,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Kaiser- Wilhelm-Gesellschaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten,  emphasizes  the  industrial  bearings  of  such  investigations  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  industries  closely  connected  with  science,  such  as  the  chemical 
and  electrotechnical  industries,  fine  mechanical  engineering,  produc- 
tion of  metals,  industries  connected  with  fermentation,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  agriculture,  have  also  undergone  in  our  hands  a  development 
envied  on  almost  all  sides  by  other  nations. 

Only  a  month  ago  the  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  came  for  the  sixth 
time  to  Germany;  this  constitutes  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  Nobel  prizes 
hitherto  awarded  for  chemistry.  During  the  same  period  of  time  two 
and  a  half  prizes  were  awarded  to  Germans  for  physics  and  three  and 
a  half  for  medicine.  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel,  unfortunately,  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  remaining  natural  sciences. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  for  educators  to  be  drawn  from  this 
class  of  investigations  which  is  indicated  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  lecture  already  cited: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  number  of  German  scientific 
investigators  are  teachers  at  universities  of  polytechnics.  During 
the  last  ten  years  a  scheme  of  practical  enducation  of  the  masses  has 
developed,  which  affords  to  all  students  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  training  in  experimental  science,  and  which  provides  our 
industries  with  an  army  of  scientifically  educated  workers.  But  this 
very  education  of  the  masses  tends  mentally  to  exhaust  the  teacher 
to  a  great  extent,  certainly  to  a  higher  degree  than  is  desirable,  or  in- 
deed compatible,  with  the  creative  power  of  the  investigator. 

This  danger  has  been  most  keenly  appreciated  by  teachers  of  chem- 
istry, to  which  body  I  myself  belong.  It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  acci- 
dent that  in  our  circles  of  recent  years  the  cry  for  new  laboratories 
should  be  at  its  loudest;  an  appeal  for  laboratories  which  should 
permit  of  research  in  absolute  tranquility,  unencumbered  by  the 
duties  of  teaching. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices. 

An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  American  Civil  Government.  With  Special 
Keference  to  Training  for  Citizenship.  For  use  in  Secondary  Schools.  Pre- 
pared for  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association  by  its  Committee 
Ray  Greene  Huling,  Wilson  Ryder  Butler,  Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  John 
Haynes,  and  William  Bennett  Munro.     187  pages.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  civics.  The  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Association  and  for  several  years  worked  at  tlie  subject,  se- 
curing information  and  suggestion  from  everywhere,  which  when  collected, 
was  digested,  classified,  and  reduced  to  usable  shape,  and  now  forms  the  body 
of  this  splendid  report.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  val- 
uable reports  made  by  a  committee  of  teachers.  The  subject  is  treated  com- 
prehensively and  exhaustively.  Every  phase  of  it  is  considered,  every  topic 
discussed,  every  question  answered.  If  the  subject  is  taught  by  the  use  of 
this  outline  there  will  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  civics  in  secondary  schools  and 
a  quickening  among  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  The  application  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study,  the  training  for  citizenship,  is  emphasized  with  impelling 
force;  the  student  may  forget  the  facts  studied  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  get 
away  from  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  resting  upon  him  as  a  citizen  of 
this  republic;  that  purpose  runs  through  the  book  and  no  student  can  escape 
its  influence.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason  the  book  is  timely  and  eminent- 
ly valuable.  We  most  heartily  commend  it  to  all  teachers  of  civics,  whether 
in  secondary  or  elementary  schools. 

The  English  Language.  Book  One.  Language  and  Literature.  By  Sarah 
Withers,  Principal  of  Training  Department,  Winthrop  College,  and  James 
P.  Kinard,  Professor  of  English  in  Winthrop  College.  Price  40  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  object  of  this  series  is  first  to  train  the  child  in  expression  of  his  expe- 
riences and  thoughts,  and  second  to  help  him  to  see  and  feel  the  beauty  of 
literature.  The  authors  have  wisely  based  most  of  their  lessons  on  literature, 
choosing  only  the  very  best  material  for  illustrative  work,  material  in  which 
ideals  abound.  The  development  of  language  power  and  appreciation  is  most 
deliberate,  as  befits  the  grade  of  the  pupils,  the  pictures,  poems,  and  stories 
being  selected  with  commendable  care  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  Conversation  is  made  a  distinct  and 
persistent  part  of  the  lessons,  and  letter  writing  is  featured.  The  authors 
have  studied  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  school  children,  and  have  made 
a  book  that  meets  these.  Its  features  of  excellence  will  declare  themselves 
to  all  teachers  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

A  Practical  English  Qrammar.  For  Upper  Grades.  By  John  Tilden 
Prince,  Ph.  D.,  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Price  60 
cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  simple  form  the  most  important  facts 
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of  correct  English  construction  and  to  provide  abundant  practice  in  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  with  the  object  of  accomplishing  certain  definite  practical  re- 
sults, as:  such  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences  as  will  give 
the  pupils  ability  to  analyze  intelligently  the  best  literature  in  our  language; 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  common  principles  and  rules  of  construction  as  will 
help  the  pupils  to  express  themselves  correctly  in  language  which  they  are 
likely  to  use;  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  inflections  and  relations  of  words 
as  will  aid  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language.  If  these  results  are  secured  by  a 
use  of  this  book,  and  they  seem  likely  to  follow  its  use,  it  were  well  Dr.  Prince 
had  made  the  grammar  text  book.  It  is  distinctly  an  upper  grade  book,  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  a  simpler  text.  It  is  in  all  ways  a  dignified,  practical, 
thorough,  sensible  textbook  on  grammar. 

Teachers'  Voluntary  Associations  in  the  United  States.  By  Carter  Alex- 
ander, Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University 
of  Missouri,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  36.  Price  $1.  Published  by 
Teachers   College,   Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

The  investigation  into  this  subject  was  begun  in  1908  by  Dr.  David  Snedde 
and  has  been  prosecuted  under  his  direction,  the  intention  being  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  significant  phenomena  in  the  important  associations  of  the 
country.  The  topics  include  studies  in  the  differentiation  and  specialization 
of  teachers'  associations,  their  work  in  legislation,  for  the  economic  better- 
ment of  teachers,  and  the  place  of  women  in  the  associations.  A  summary  of 
conditions  and  conclusions,  together  with  a  full  bibliography  serve  to  make 
the  monograph  a  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  movement  of  teachers.  All  association  officers  will  find  the  work  es- 
pecially illuminating  and  helpful. 

Education  in  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Philip  Zenner,  M.  D. 
Cincinnati;  The  Robert  Clarke  Co.     Price,  11.00  net. 

We  have  read  this  little  book  from  beginning  to  end  with  much  interest. 
It  is  a  wise  doctor's  sane  advice  on  a  subject  about  which  our  youth  are  too 
often  left  entirely  in  the  dark,  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  receive  some 
information  about  the  reproductive  organs.  It  is  wisely  called  "  a  physician's 
message."  Dr.  Zenner,  who  is  Professor  of  neurology  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  would  have  parents  and  teachers  in- 
struct growing  boys  and  girls  touching  the  issues  of  life  and  the  sacredness  as 
well  as  importance  of  the  subject,  and  not  have  them  learn  of  these  things 
from  vile  associates  and  books  and  papers,  or  from  quack  doctors  who  adver- 
tise in  order  to  fatten  on  their  fears.  Proper  knowledge  in  season  would  save 
a  vast  amount  of  fear  and  suffering  and  crime. 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form— Book  One,  by  Augusta  Stevenson, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  Indianapolis  Public  Schools.  Illustrated  by  Clara  E. 
Atwood.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     Price  $.30. 

This  is  a  form  of  the  book  so  popular  with  children,  the  primer.  The  short 
stories  and  fables  which  are  so  dear  to  childhood,  such  as  the  one  of  The  Hare 
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and  the  Tortoise,  The  Honest  Woodman,  etc.,  are  moulded  into  little  playlets 
which  may  be  read  or  acted  out  by  the  little  folks.  Children  always  delight 
in  reading  parts  or  playing  characters.  The  author's  aim  is  defined  in  the  fore- 
word "to  arouse  a  greater  interest  in  oral  reading;  to  develop  an  expressive 
voice;  and  to  give  freedom  and  grace  in  the  bodily  attitudes  and  movements 
which  are  involved  in  reading  and  speaking."  We  feel  confident  that  the 
author's  purpose  will  be  carried  out  in  the  series  of  books  of  which  this  is  the 
first  volume. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  by  Arthur  Schultze,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  New  York  University,  Head  of  the  Mathematical  Department, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.    The  Macmillan  Co.    85  cents  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  shorten  the  usual  course  in  algebra,  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  all  the  essentials  of  the  subject.  The  distinctive  features  of 
the  book  are:  all  unnecessary  methods  and  cases  are  omitted;  all  parts  of  the 
theory  which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  student  or  which  are 
logically  unsound  are  omitted  ;  the  exercises  are  simple;  topics  of  practical 
importance,  as  quadratic  equations  and  graphs,  are  placed  early  in  the 
course.  "  Applications  taken  from  geometry,  physics,  and  commercial  life 
are  numerous,  but  the  true  study  of  algebra  has  not  been  sacrificed  in  order 
to  make  an  impressive  display  of  sham  applications."  The  development  of 
the  subject  is  deliberate  and  gradual;  the  beginner  in  it  will  find  his  way  one 
of  interest  and  steady  growth. 

Industrial  Studies,  United  States,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen,  State  Normal 
School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.     Ginn  &  Company.     65  cents. 

Here  is  a  book  packed  full  of  useful  knowledge  which  every  school  boy 
ought  to  know.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  become  familiar  with  the  industries 
which  bind  the  nations  together.  Children  of  the  upper  grades  who  study 
this  book  will  know  the  size,  climate,  soil  and  drainage  of  our  great  country, 
and  its  waterways  and  railroads.  They  will  never  forget  what  they  learn  here 
about  our  great  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  grains  and  fruits,  and 
about  sugar,  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  etc.;  about  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  our  great  lumbering  and  fishing  industries.  This  is  a  very  informing 
book.  But  our  author  does  not  get  the  corn  crop  big  enough  by  500,000,000 
bushels;  also  on  page  264,  line  six,  is  an  almost  ludicrous  mistake. 

Children's  Classics  In  Dramatic  Form,  Book  Four,  by  Augusta  Steven- 
sou,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  public  schools.  Illustrated  by 
Clara  E.  Atwood.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     50  cents. 

This  is  an  admirable  book  for  its  purpose,  which  is  "  to  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  oral  reading,"  with  expressive  voice  and  grace  and  freedom  in 
bodily  attitude.  Here  are  sixteen  interesting  and  thrilling  stories,  which 
children  will  greatly  enjoy  and  forget  themselves  in  personating.  Among  the 
heroes  who  figure  here  are  William  Tell,  Lafayette,  Daniel  Boone,  and  Don 
Quixote.  Each  tale  is  based  on  fact,  but  is  worked  out  for  dramatic  effect. 
We  heartily  commend  this  book.  Publishers,  as  well  as  author,  have  done 
their  part  well. 
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A  Knight  of  Arthur's  Court  or  the  tale  of  Sir  Qawain  and  the  Oreen 
Knight.  Translated  and  adapted  for  school  use  by  John  Harrington  Cox, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Philology  in  West  Virginia  University.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     60  cents  net. 

This  tale  from  the  golden  age  of  chivalry  is  here  told  in  form  suitable  for 
school  purposes,  the  editor's  hope  being  that  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  may  get  from  it  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  that  most  picturesque 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ccx's  style  is  delightful  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  children.  The  story  is  retold  with  a  spirit  that  makes  it  new  and 
distinctly  refreshing.  The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  supplementary 
list  of  readers. 

Authology  of  French  Prose  and  Poetry,  by  Williamson  Updihe  Vreeland, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Princeton  University,  and  Regis  Michaud, 
Preceptor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Princeton  University.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.     Price,  |1.40. 

This  book  is  intended  by  the  authors  to  suit  the  needs  of  college  or  ad- 
vanced secondary  school  classes.  Some  of  the  important  shorter  poems  and 
prose  selections  of  over  fifty  French  authors  are  presented  to  the  pupil  in 
this  volume,  together  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  and  works 
of  each  author.  By  these  few  selections  the  student  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  style  and  character  of  the  works  of  each  writer,  and  this  knowledge 
will  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  study  later  on  of  other  works  of  these  authors. 

Life  stories  for  young  people,  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Erich  Holm. 

Prince  Eugene — The  Noble  Knight,  translated  from  the  German  of  L. 
Wurdig. 

Charlemagne,  translated  from  the  German  of  Ferdinand  Schmidt. 

Queen  Maria  Sophia  of  Naples — A  Forgotten  Heroine,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Carl  Kuchler  by  George  P.  Upton,  author  of  "  Musical  Memories," 
"Standard  Operas,"  etc.  Translator  of  "  Memories,"  "  Immensee,"  etc. 
With  illustrations.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  -  Price  $.50  net  each. 

These  are  attractive  volumes,  of  convenient  size,  excellent  print,  and  at- 
tractively bound  and  illustrated;  suitable  for  supplementary  reading.  The 
children  and  young  people  will  like  them. 

Story  Telling— What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  it,  by  Edna  Lyman.    A.  C. 

McClurg  &  Co. 

The  revival  of  story  telling  is  a  fact  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The  art  is  one 
which  some  possess  in  fair  degree  by  nature.  Others  must  acquire  it.  There 
is  hardly  any  one  who  cannot  enrich  his  life  and  increase  his  influence  by  pos- 
sessing it.  This  little  book  has  helpful  chapters  on  the  responsibility  of 
society  for  what  children  read;  on  reading  aloud  and  on  story  telling;  on 
arranging  the  program  of  miscellaneous  stories;  on  biographical  stories;  on 
national  epic  tales;  on  how  to  use  these  epic  tales;  and  an  excellent  list  of 
books  for  the  story  teller. 
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Manual  of  Physical  Geography  by  Frederick  Valentine  Emerson,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Geology  in  the  University   of   Missouri.     Macmillan    Company. 

$1.40. 

This  manual  will  readily  accompany  any  textbook  in  physical  geography. 
The  exercises  have  been  graded  from  the  most  elementary  to  rather  difficult 
ones,  but  the  gradation  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  student's  advance  in 
the  study  of  the  subject.  A  very  large  number  of  the  exercises  are  new,  and 
all  are  set  forth  in  a  manner  to  appeal  to  the  experience  and  observation  of 
the  pupil.  It  is  by  the  use  of  such  a  manual  that  the  subject  of  physical 
geography  is  made  valuable;  mere  recitation  of  assigned  topics  or  submission 
of  papers  prepared  in  libraries  will  not  suffice  to  make  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  any  great  worth.  This  manual  sets  the  student  to  work  outside  the 
textbook  and  in  so  doing  it  vitalizes  the  subject. 

English  Grammar  By  Parallelism  and  Comparison.  By  Gr.  W.  Hender- 
son, M.  D.     Columbus,  Ohio:  H.  H.  Henderson. 

Herein  the  autlior  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  by  studying  grammar  by 
his  method  the  pupil  will  arrive  at  a  working  knowledge  of  the  science  in  a 
much  quicker  time  and  by  a  clearer  road  than  by  the  ordinary  way.  The  pu- 
pil would  certainly  learn  more  of  the  mechanics  of  the  subject;  whether  he 
would  understand  and  remember  this  is  problematical.  There  is  little  that  is 
novel  in  the  method,  but  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  to  the  teacher  and 
perhaps  to  the  pupil.  The  book  may  serve  to  clarify  some  of  the  intricacies 
of  grammar,  more  probably  as  an  assisting  than  as  a  regular  textbook. 

New-World  Speller.  Grades  One  and  Two.  By  Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth 
and  Lillian  Emily  Rogers.  Illustrated.  Price  60  cents.  Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World  Book  Company. 

This  book  aims  to  teach  spelling  from  the  outset  in  the  same  definite  and 
systematic  way  in  which  number  is  taught.  First  of  all  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  study;  this  is  accomplished  by  making  use  of  the  greatest  possible  variety 
in  presenting  the  words,  and  by  the  continual  employment  of  plionics.  Pho- 
nics are  taught  with  every  lesson  and  their  use  is  insisted  on  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  every  word.  The  book  is  daintily  gotten  up  and  printed,  the  illus- 
trations being  particularly  inviting. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  April  American  Review  of  Reviews  has  two  articles  of  considerable  importance  to 
educators.  The  first  to  which  we  call  attention  is  "  Defective  Children  in  School."  A  "  Social 
Safeguard,"  by  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar.  It  is  a  strong  and  logical  appeal  for  schools  to  form 
special  classes  for  "  Defectives."  One  hundred  and  ten  such  classes  are  now  maintained  in 
New  York  public  schools  with  phenomenal  success.  In  the  second  paper  noted  Mary  Jose- 
phine Mayer  discusses  in  a  thoroughly  convincing  manner  "The  Vital  (Question  ol  School 
Lunches."  She  maintains  that  feeding  school  children  is  a  strictly  educational  policy  and 
by  figures  and  facts  proves  her  statement,  and  also  shows  conclusively  that  schools  pro- 
viding wholesome  nourishing  lunches  for  the  pupils  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  community. 
—Lipplncott's  Magazine  for  April  has  an  attractive  collection  of  short  stories.  A  very 
clever  and  amusing  story  of  child  life  by  Augusta  Kartrecht  gives  one  a  chance  to  laugh 
and  forget  for  a  little  the  serious  problems  of  life.— The  April  number  of  The  North 
American  Review  treats  its  readers  to  several  notable  contributions,  among  which  is  one  by 
George  Gilbert  on  "  The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible."  This  timely  article  marks  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  English  Bible.— Henry  Davis  Bushnell  writes  on  "  Edu- 
cational Efficiency  "  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  considering  this  much  dis- 
cussed subject  of  the  moment  in  his  own  able  and  scholarly  way.—"  Novels  that  Preach  "  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Literary  Digest  for  April  22.  It  appears  on  page  788  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  as  it  is  well  worth  a  few  minutes  thought. 
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The  Differentiation  of   the   High   School 
Course  in  English* 

De.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Peesident  Emeeitus, 
Haevaed  Univeesity. 

l^mwiitmiHnHimiiiir^jjj]  discussion  of  this  immense  subject  will  necessar- 
I  ily  be  very  brief,  and  I  cannot  touch  more  than  a 
3  few  of  its  many  elements.  The  first  point  I  want 
J  to  make  is  this : — for  the  past  ten  years  we  have  all 
^3n«mimoini«imtn[5  ^^^^  listening  to  an  extraordinary  denunciation  of 
I  i   college  requirements  for  admission  in  English,  and 

i  I    indeed,  denunciation  of  the  whole  influence  of  col- 

4>iHUHiHHtomHmmtc«i>  j^g^g  ^^  secondary  schools.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
requirements  of  the  colleges  have  impaired  the 
value  of  secondary  schools,  have  aflected  injuriously  the  style  of 
teaching  in  schools,  and  have  tended  to  limit  painfully  the 
freedom  of  secondary  school  teachers.  Now  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish is  a  very  recent  one  in  any  schools  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, primary  or  secondary.  It  is  comparatively  a  very  recent  sub- 
ject in  colleges  themselves.  Who  introduced  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish into  the  whole  series  of  schools  from  bottom  to  top  ?  The 
colleges!  What  was  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  in  English 
before  the  year  1870  in  American  schools?  English  grammar, 
than  which  a  more  inappropriate  subject  cannot  be  conceived.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  where  did  this  teaching  of  English  language  and 
literature  in  whatever  method  arise  ?  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 
From  the  new  requirements  in  English  for  admission  to  college! 
How  long  ago  was  that  ?     1870 !     We  have  only  had  forty  years 

•President  Eliot's  remarlts  during  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,   Boston,   March   18,   1911. 
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of  experience  with  this  new  subject  and  method  of  school  in- 
struction. N'aturally,  we  have  not  got  a  perfect  system  jet,  but 
let  us  all  remember  that  the  topic  itself  as  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  came  from  the  colleges. 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  quality  of  these  lists 
of  books  issued  by  college  examination  boards,  which  are  recom- 
mended for  use  in  secondary  schools.  Can  anybody  question  the 
fact  that  those  lists  consist  exclusively  of  specimens  of  English 
literature  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  boys 
and  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  whose  mother  tongue  is  Eng- 
lish, should  be  made  acquainted  with?  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
book  has  ever  been  recommended  in  the  college  lists  of  English 
with  which  it  is  not  distinctly  desirable  that  the  school  population 
in  an  English-speaking  country  should,  be  made  acquainted.  It  may 
not  always  be  practical  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  all  of 
them ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  all  be  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  specimens  of  English  contained  in  those  lists. 

But  we  are  constantly  told  that  the  population  of  the  schools 
itself  has  changed  profoundly;  and  that  what  was  fit  as  literary 
material  in  the  schools  of  forty  years  ago,  or  even  of  twenty  years 
ago,  is  unfit  today.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  precise  na- 
ture of  this  change.  The  first  striking  feature  of  the  change  is 
the  advent  of  large  numbers  of  pupils  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
English, — aliens  we  call  them.  We  were  all  aliens  a  century  or 
two  ago;  but  these  are  new  aliens,  and  many  of  them  have  not 
learned  English,  at  least  as  a  mother  tongue.  The  fact  is  plain. 
There  are  5,000  Greeks  in  Lowell;  there  are  40,000  French-Ca- 
nadians in  Fall  River;  there  is  an  immense  diversity  of  alien 
population  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Nobody  can  question  the 
fact.  How  much  should  that  affect  the  teaching  of  English  lit- 
erature in  American  schools  ?  Is  it  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  alien  races  are  less  intelligent  than  what  we  try  to  call  the 
American  race  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  at  all  clear  that  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  Jews,  the  Italians,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Greeks, 
are  any  less  capable  of  enjoying  English  literature  than  the  minds 
of  the  so-called  American  children?  To  my  mind  it  is  not  only 
not  clear ,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  actual  facts  demonstrate  that 
all  those  races  I  have  mentioned  are  highly  capable  of  enjoying 
English  literature  if  only  they  go  at  it  in  the  right  way.     For 
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instance,  the  best  acting  by  children  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  by 
a  large  number  of  Russian-Jew  children  on  the  East  Side  of  ]!^ew 
York,  and  they  were  acting  an  English  play,  "'The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper." 

We  have  a  few  Italians  coming  into  Harvard  College,  chiefly 
from  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  are  capable  of  comprehending  English  literature,  and 
enjoying  it  to  the  full.  Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Eliot  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  coupe  of  a  diligence  in  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  talking 
together,  when  an  Italian  gentleman  with  on-ly  one  leg  (he  had 
lost  the  other  in  the  War  of  1866  between  Austria  and  Italy) 
climbed  with  great  difiiculty  into  the  coupe  and  sat  doAvn  beside 
us.  He  had  not  been  there  more  than  a  minute  before  he  said  in 
accents  distinctly  recognizable  as  Shakespearian,  ''Might  I  have 
the  great  privilege  of  listening  to  your  conversation  ?"  He  had 
been  a  diligent  student  of  English  literature,  but  had  seldom  heard 
the  language  spoken.  We  were  much  with  this  gentleman  during 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  read  all 
the  European  literatures,  and  that  the  English  immeasurably  sur- 
passed every  other.  He  gave  some  very  good  reasons  for  this  belief, 
such  as  amplitude,  richness,  and  variety  of  form,  and  general  high 
level  with  superb  climaxes.  He  had  read  much  of  American  litera- 
ture, notably  Lowell  and  Longfellow.  He  had  never  heard  of  Whit- 
tier,  so  when  I  got  home  I  sent  him  a  volume  of  W^hittier's  poems, 
which  he  promptly  acknowledged,  expressing  his  great  interest 
and  pleasure  in  the  poems,  and  specifying  the  poem  which  most 
delighted  him.     It  was  that  beautiful  hymn, — 

"Another  hand  is  beckoning  us. 

Another  call  is  given, 
And  glows  once  more  with  angel  steps. 

The  path  which  leads  to  Heaven." 

That  was  the  thing  he  picked  out  from  all  of  Whittier's  works  as 
the  finest ;  but  he  delighted  in  them  all.  !N'ow,  there  was  an 
Italian's  opinion  about  English  literature.  There  was  the  effect 
of  English  literature  on  the  mind  of  an  educated  Italian,  who 
earned  a  modest  living  as  a  country  lawyer. 

Shall  we  imagine  that  the  Italians,  who  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  our  shores,  are  not  going  to  be  open  in  school  to  the 
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delights  of  English  literature,  to  the  joys  of  good  reading?  We 
must  go  somewhat  farther.  In  late  years,  there  have  come  to  Har- 
vard College  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  students.  At  a 
dinner  given  to  Ex-Governor  Montague  of  Virginia  by  the  Southern 
Club,  a  rather  select  group  of  young  Southerners  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  Governor  made  some  allusions  to  the  color-line ;  so  when 
I  had  my  chance  to  speak  I  remarked,  ''We  must  reconsider  the 
color-line  business ;  for  we  have  men  of  a  new  color  in  Harvard 
College,  and  they  seem  to  be  people  of  remarkable  capacity  in 
English  as  well  as  in  other  western  subjects."  Later  the  president 
of  the  club  said,  "I  should  like  to  add  something  to  what  President 
Eliot  has  said  about  these  Chinese.  I  sit  between  two  Chinamen  in 
Philosophy  6,  and  those  two  fellows  can  both  take  better  notes  in 
English  of  the  lecture  given  in  English  than  I  can,  and  when  it 
comes  to  examinations,  I  borrow  their  notes."  That  is  the  highest 
testimonial  one  student  can  give  another. 

It  does  not  follow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  coming  into 
our  schools  of  large  numbers  of  the  races  we  call  alien  is  going  to 
make  more  difficult  the  teaching  of  English,  except  indeed  at  the 
very  outset. 

There  is  another  and  much  more  important  change  in  our 
schools.  This  is  the  public  desire  to  send  the  children,  while  in 
school,  in  the  different  directions  which  they  are  to  take  later  in 
life.  That  is  a  policy  never  thought  of  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
country  until  comparatively  recent  years.  The  high  school  course 
was  held  to  be  a  cultural  course,  adapted  pretty  well  to  everybody. 
That  is  no  longer  the  thought  about  even  the  high  school  course. 
We  perceive  a  serious  change  in  the  needed  courses  of  study  in 
the  schools,  and  in  their  recognition  of  variety  of  faculty  and 
difference  of  direction  in  the  pupils  themselves.  How  ought  that 
to  affect  the  teaching  of  English  ?  As  has  been  mentioned  twice 
in  these  papers  of  today, — only  by  giving  it  a  more  important 
place.  The  fewer  the  cultural  subjects  in  American  schools,  the 
more  importance  must  be  attached  to  English  literature  and  Eng- 
lish composition. 

Still  another  change  has  come  over  the  American  schools  quite 
within  my  memory.  There  is  less  driving.  The  driving  was  al- 
ways unsuccessful,  never  produced  any  real  interest  in  literature 
or  in  scholarship,  never  really  made  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  was 
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driven  a  more  promising  person  for  the  future  in  relation  to 
English  literature  or  art.  The  driving  was  unsuccessful ;  but  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  schools.  jSTow  there  is  much  less  attempt  at 
driving.  What  has  taken  its  place  ?  The  attempt  to  lead,  and 
inspire,  and  interest.  That  is  an  enormous  improvement ;  but  it 
is  an  improvement  that  involves  a  very  considerable  change  in  tjie 
teaching  of  English  in  general,  the  language  as  well  as  the  litera- 
ture. We  have  to  make  use  of  methods  which  interest  the  children 
themselves.  Now  those  ipethods  abound.  There  are  plenty  of 
them.  We  heard  just  now  an  excellent  description  of  an  inter- 
esting method  which  depended  for  efficiency  on  motives  within 
the  children  themselves.  We  must  place  more  reliance  in  teach- 
ing English  and  English  literature  on  the  things  which  awaken 
emotion,  stimulate  interest,  prove  to  be  enjoyable,  and  result  in 
giving  the  children  some  power  of  entertaining  other  people,  of 
giving  enjoyment.  That  was  the  marvel  in  the  presentation  of 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper"  which  I  saw  in  the  old  Bowery  of 
New  York — the  enjoyment  of  the  children  in  their  work.  Three 
sets  of  actors  were  appointed  for  each  play  staged ;  in  order  that 
more  children  might  have  the  enjoyment  of  entertaining  a  thou- 
sand of  their  kindred  and  friends  who  made  up  the  audience  at 
each  performance.  The  house  was  always  packed  at  ten  cents  a 
seat;  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  was  great.  To  be  able 
to  give  such  pleasure  is  a  great  advantage  and  incitement  for 
any  child.  We  must  try  to  give  our  pupils  some  little  power  of 
literary  expression,  in  order  to  give  them  this  joy  in  performance, 
in  work,  in  achievement.  Committing  to  memory  beautiful  pieces 
of  literature  for  recitation  before  an  audience,  acting  charades, 
and  reading  aloud  with  vivacity  and  expression,  are  good  means 
of  instruction.  A  teacher  who  has  gifts  in  any  of  these  directions 
can  enlist  some  pupils  in  such  exercises  through  their  imitative 
faculty.  We  must  try  to  make  the  children  enjoy  literature,  just 
as  we  want  adults  to  enjoy  literature ;  in  the  hope  of  implanting 
in  their  minds  the  love  of  reading. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  differences  which  we  j)erceive  in  our 
schools,  and  the  consequent  changes  to  be  made  in  the  discipline 
and  methods  of  the  schools.  But  as  we  listened  to  the  papers  this 
morning,  did  we  not  say  to  ourselves,  "One  of  our  troubles  is  that 
we  cannot  differentiate  enough  in   the   schools ;  we  cannot  give 
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enough  individual  instruction?"  We  cannot  address  straight  to 
the  individual  boy  or  girl  the  teaching  which  fits  him  or  her;  for 
the  towns  and  cities  will  not  appropriate  money  enough  to  pay  for 
individual  teaching.  It  is  impossible  for  a  young  woman  with 
sixty-five,  fifty-six,  or  forty  pupils  before  her,  to  give  individual 
instruction.  Perhaps  with  not  more  than  forty  she  can  give  a 
little  attention  to  individuals,  but  not  with  sixty-five  or  fifty-six. 
Until  we  lower  that  standard  of  the  number  of  pupils  before  a 
single  teacher,  the  best  instruction  in  English  literature  will  not 
be  practicable  in  our  schools.  Until  -we  dismiss  the  notion  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  ''an  average  child,"  we  cannot  teach  any 
literature  well. 

In  regard  to  the  perception  of  literary  excellencies,  children 
differ  infinitely;  and  children  in  the  same  family  often  exhibit 
extraordinary  differences.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in  families  in 
which  I  was  very  much  interested  the  impossibility  of  addressing 
the  same  instruction  in  English  and  in  literature  to  all  the  members 
of  the  same  family  group.  The  differentiation  must  get  down 
to  the  individual  before  we  can  obtain  the  best  results.  Of  course, 
the  same  is  true  in  the  right  teaching  of  many  other  subjects — 
medicine,  for  instance.  All  medical  teaching  is  now  addressed 
straight  to  the  individual,  and  none  other  is  good  for  much.  It 
is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  inspiring  the  love  of  reading  and 
then  gratifying  the  desire,  that  the  individual  must  be  studied. 
I  hope  this  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  you  too  hard.  I  hope  it 
does  not  seem  undemocratic,  to  use  the  word  which  Dr.  Lowell 
used.  Democracy  is  not  equality;  it  does  not  involve  any  equal- 
ity whatever,  not  even  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  I  notice 
some  eminent  statesmen  are  much  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  equality  of  opportunity,  because 
the  value  of  an  opportunity  depends  entirely  on  the  ability  to 
seize  it,  and  the  ability  varies  infinitely.  In  reality,  the  democ- 
racy has  more  interest  in  developing  the  diversities  in  children, 
and  matching  these  diversities  within  the  public  schools,  than  it 
has,  or  ever  has  had,  in  any  doctrine  of  equality. 

The  prospects  with  regard  to  good  teaching  of  English  liter- 
ature and  English  composition  seem  to  me  clearly  encouraging. 
I  trust  that  we  have  got  over  some  of  the  early  objections  made  to 
teaching  English  literature  at  all  in  schools  and  colleges.     When 
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I  said  that  English  literature  was  not  taught  at  all  in  American 
schools  forty  years  ago,  I  ought  to  have  added  that  this  best  of 
literatures  was  not  taught  in  American  colleges  forty  years  ago. 
We  have  gained  immensely  during  the  past  generation,  and  we 
are  going  to  gain  a  deal  more;  because  the  English  language  is 
going  round  the  globe,  and  English  literature  is  the  supreme  liter- 
ature of  all  time. 


"  The  Common  Schools  " 

By  Superintendent  M.  A.  Cassidy,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

f """"""° »""«f  HE  most  beneficient  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 

I    of    this    Republic    are: — "The    promotion   of    the 
I    general  welfare  and  the  security  of  liberty  to  our- 
I   selves  and  our  posterity." 
S]HHmuiiiDiiiiiiHiiiK^        I^  ^^^^^  ^  noted  that  the  welfare  is  to  be  gen- 
I  I   eral,  and  that  liberty  is  to  be  perpetuated.     The 

1  1    benign  results  belong,  by  right,  to  no  class  nor  are 

$]HuirHiiNamiMiiiittc^  they  of  fixed  duration.  The  one  is  to  be  as  com- 
mon  as  the  life-giving  air,  the  other  coextensive  with  time.  Thus 
are  two  of  the  greatest  earthly  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  and 
our  posterity  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  and  the  perpetuity  of  liberty. 

It  would  have  been  both  unwise,  and  unworthy  of  our  ancestors, 
to  have  offered  these  beneficient  guarantees  if  there  were  neither 
hope  of  their  attainment,  nor  provision  made  for  transmitting  them 
to  posterity  as  a  common  heritage.  Popular  welfare  would  have 
been  a  pleasing  dream  and  the  perpetuation  of  freedom  a  de- 
lusion. But  they  not  only  saw  that  these  blessings  depended  upon 
general  intelligence  and  efficiency;  they  made  provision  for  them 
by  making  education  common. 

These  guarantees  of  the  general  welfare  and  lasting  liberty 
seem  beyond  human  vision  and  must  have  been  by  inspiration. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  them  in  all  history.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  government  until  the  making  of  our  Constitution, 
only  the  classes  had  been  seriously  considered.  There  had  never 
been  a  governmental  attempt  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  The 
welfare  of  the  classes  Avas  ever  the  prime  consideration,  and  it 
never  entered  the  minds  of  the  rulers  to  extend  it  to  the  great 
common  people.  Their  welfare  was  unthought  of,  and  for  them 
liberty  was  deemed  dangerous.  But  the  welfare  of  the  classes  was 
all  important.  They  were  ever  the  governors ;  the  masses  were 
the  governed.  They  were  the  officers  in  war ;  the  masses  were  the 
soldiers.     They  were  clad  in  fine  array  and  fared  sumptuously; 
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the  masses  wore  the  badge  of  poverty.  Private  schools  and  great 
universities  were  established  for  the  classes ;  but  little  or  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  God  of  TTations  inspired  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  to  pen  these  glorious  guarantees,  and  that 
He  has  guided  in  securing  them  in  the  founding  and  upbuilding 
of  our  common  schools.  If  the  system  has  been,  and  still  is,  im- 
perfect ;  if  results  have  been  disappointing  in  that  the  general 
welfare  has  not  been  promoted  to  the  fullest  measure  and  liberty 
is,  at  times,  endangered  by  greed  and  demagoguery,  it  is  because 
of  the  imperfect  human  instruments  throYigh  Avhich  the  Divine 
Architect  must  work.  Michael  Angelo  and  Phidias  could  not  have 
given  form  to  their  wonderful  creations  with  a  brush  of  grass  or 
a  chisel  made  of  mud. 

By  the  laws  of  spiritual  evolution,  quickened  by  the  common 
schools,  the  human  instruments,  through  which  the  Spirit  works 
both  to  will  and  to  do,  are  ever  becoming  more  efficient,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  general  welfare  and  the  perpetuation  of  human 
liberty  is  growing  brighter.  It  matters  not  what  political  storms 
may  threaten  popular  liberty,  or  how  greatly  aggregated  wealth 
may  menace  the  general  welfare,  popular  intelligence  and  patri- 
otism, secured  through  the  common  schools,  will  be  an  invincible 
bulwark.  Like  the  bow  of  promise  that  spanned  the  heavens  in 
^N^oachian  days,  the  public  school  system  is  an  arch  of  hope  on 
our  political  horizon,  giving  promise  of  general  welfare  and 
nobler  freedom. 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  significance  of  these  two  paramount 
guarantees,  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and  the  per- 
petuity of  liberty,  and  convinced  that  they  can  only  be  secured 
through  general  intelligence,  efficiency  and  patriotism,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  the  public  school  of  America  is,  by  far, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  educational  system. 

There  are,  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  this  country, 
in  round  numbers,  16,000,000  pupils.  In  the  public  secondary 
schools  there  are  850,000  students.  Compared  with  these  figures 
there  are  in  the  private  elementary  schools,  1,100,000  pupils,  and 
in  all  the  academies,  colleges  and  universities,  only  420,000 
students. 

These  figures,  better  than  any  argument,  show  the  relative  im- 
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portance  of  the  conimon  schools  in  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  and  the  perpetuation  of  freedom. 

But  what  is  meant  by  general  welfare  ?  In  few  words,  it  is 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  the  people.  How  may  these 
be  promoted  by  the  public  schools  ?  By  educating  the  millions 
who  attend  them  for  efficient  service.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  intimately  relating  their  education  with  life,  and  by  training 
the  pupils  to  do  as  well  as  to  know. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  were  at  that  time  in 
the  United  States,  1,500,000  people  engaged  in  professional  ser- 
vice; 5,000,000  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation; 
7,000,000  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service;  8,000,000 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits;  10,000,000 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  25,000,000  women  who  were  home- 
keepers. 

Education  has,  heretofore,  been  too  exclusive,  in  that  it  pro- 
vided for  the  efficiency  of  only  the  smallest  of  these  classes.  The 
man  who  could  afford  to  enter  college  was  trained  for  efficiency 
in  law,  medicine,  pedagogy  and  theology.  But  the  larger  classes, 
the  great  mass  of  people,  were  not  trained  for  efficient  service. 
They  learned  symbols  and  facts,  but  their  education  was  in  no 
way  related  to  life,  nor  were  they  given  power  of  concrete  ex- 
pression through  service.  Most  of  the  5,000,000  people  engaged 
in  trade  and  transportation  became  more  or  less  efficient  by 
blundering  and  wasteful  experience;  the  7,000,000  engaged  in 
domestic  and  personal  service  attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  after 
many  humiliating  failures  and  great  discomfort  to  their  em- 
ployers; few  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  gained 
any  measure  of  skill  in  the  schools  for  their  life  work;  never, 
until  recently,  and  then  only  in  a  limited  way,  has  the  farmer's 
education  been  related  to  his  occupation;  and  only  a  few  of  the 
25,000,000  home-makers  were  made  intelligently  efficient  in  the 
schools. 

But  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  class  of  toilers  will 
have,  through  the  agency  of  the  common  schools,  an  equal  chance, 
in  preparation  for  their  life  work,  with  the  professional  class; 
when  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  in  domestic  and 
personal  service,  in  mechanical  pursuits,  in  agriculture,  in  home- 
keeping,  will  be  trained  for  efficient  service.  The  common  schools 
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of  the  cities  and  the  country  will  relate  all  learning  with  the  life 
of  the  community.  There  will  not  be  less  book  learning,  but  all 
knowledge  obtained  thereby  will  be  transmuted  into  moral  and 
social  values.  The  motto  of  every  school  will  be:  "Life  is  ser- 
vice and  education  is  for  life."  In  other  words,  the  nearly 
17,000,000  who  yearly  attend  the  common  schools,  and  are  to 
be  the  great  mass  of  future  citizens,  will  be  given  a  training  in 
these  schools,  and  adjunctive  vocational  schools  that  will  make 
efficiency  so  common  that  the  general  welfare  will  be  assured. 

In  what  I  have  said,  wherein  I  have  emphasized  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  common  schools  in  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare and  perpetuating  liberty,  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
attempting  to  minimize  the  importance  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. They  will  ever  furnish  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action; 
but  their  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  common  schools,  wherein  more  than 
forty  times  as  many  are  educated. 

Since  the  great  aim  of  the  common  schools  is  citizenship  and 
skill  for  efficient  service,  it  follows  that  those  who  teach  in  them 
should  know  more  than  texts  and  methods.  Every  teacher,  from 
the  kindergarten  up  through  the  secondary  schools  should  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  history,  political  economy  and  sociology. 
!N'ot  so  much  that  she  would  often  be  required  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  these;  but  that,  through  a  knowledge  of  history,  she  may 
have  a  high  conception  of  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  country 
and  its  institutions ;  that,  through  her  familiarity  with  political 
economy  she  may  train  citizens,  and  that,  by  being  conversant 
with  social  conditions,  she  may  know  how  to  mould  better  lives. 
The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  common  schools  are 
women,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  potent  argument  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  woman's  suifrage,  is  that  these  teachers  are 
the  moulders  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Republic's  citizens.  If 
they  were  active  participants  as  citizens  would  not  their  training 
for  citizenship  be  more  efficient  ? 

And,  too,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  education  in  the  common 
schools  is  to  be  vocational  as  well  as  cultural,  teachers  must  be- 
come such  students  of  children  as  to  be  able  to  discern  aptitudes 
and,  so,  intelligently  direct  them.  They  must,  through  larger 
initiative  and  greater  flexibility  of  courses  of  study,  have  such 
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power  of  discrimination  and  direction  as  to  make  the  studies 
develop  the  aptitudes  discovered.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible 
to  train  all  horses  as  race-horses  are  trained  as  to  train  all  chil- 
dren alike. 

We  have  found  that  the  common  schools  occupy  the  highest 
place  in  the  scheme  of  education  because  of  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  are  instructed  in  them,  and  that,  in  them  the  gen- 
eral welfare  may  be  best  promoted  and  liberty  secured  and 
perpetuated.  In  a  not  too  optimistic  view  of  their  future  prog- 
ress, we  have  seen  their  training  closely  related  to  every  sort  of 
life  service,  and  sending  forth,  each  year,  an  increasing  number  of 
efficient  and  patriotic  men  and  women.  It  requires  no  prophetic 
eye  to  read  the  future  if,  in  the  common  schools  of  America,  the 
constant  and  devoted  aim  is  the  general  welfare  and  the  ennobling 
and  perpetuation  of  liberty. 

Looking  into  the  future  of  this  great  realm,  long  ago  dedicated 
to  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  I  behold  a  race  of 
people,  the  amalgamation  of  every  nationality,  prosperous  be- 
cause they  have  been  educated  for  efficient  service,  intelligent 
through  the  influx  of  the  racial  mind  into  their  own  mental  res- 
ervoirs, and  swelling  the  great  mind-stream,  as  it  flows  into  the 
eternal  future,  with  nobler  thoughts,  higher  aspirations  and  finer 
ideals.  I  behold  a  people  whose  noble  conception  of  liberty  is 
untainted  by  license,  unfettered  by  mental  or  physical  bonds,  the 
pure  flame  of  liberty  blazing  on  every  family  altar,  and  every 
man  and  woman  a  self-constituted  priest  and  priestess,  intent 
on  transmitting  the  holy  fire  to  future  altars,  brighter  and  purer 
than  it  shone  upon  their  own.  I  see  a  people  who,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  such  training  as  the  common  schools  will  promote  and 
maintain,  have  cast  off  the  brute  inheritance,  and  are  ruled  by 
the  law  of  kindness.  I  behold  a  people  whose  banner  has  no 
crimson  bar  among  its  silken  folds,  but  only  the  blue  of  loyalty 
and  the  white  of  gentle  peace,  and  whose  implements  of  war  have 
been  fashioned  into  the  utensils  of  pacific  pursuits.  I  behold 
homes  that  are  happy  and  righteous,  fields  that  yield  abundant 
harvests,  shops  whose  skilled  and  intelligent  working-men  per- 
form their  tasks  with  such  facility  that  they  have  ample  time  for 
recreation  and  culture.  I  see  a  people  whose  domestic  felicity 
is  heavenly,  and  whose  righteousness  is  uninfluenced  by  hope  of 
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reward  or  fear  of  punishment.  I  behold  a  people,  fashioned  in 
the  image  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  hearts  throb  with  the 
rythmical  beats  of  love,  and  upon  whom  the  benignant  smile  of 
the  All-Father  will  ever  shine  as  a  national  benediction. 


A  Sabbath  Morning  in  June 

Julia  Haeris  May. 

A  perfect  Sabbath  morning — Early  June 

Is  lifting  up  to  God  her  sweetest  tune, 

As  yet  unsung.     I,  looking,  waiting  long. 

Essay  to  read  the  music  of  her  song. 

Ah,  what  is  that  I  hear?    Above,  around, 

The  players  are  commencing!     Who  doth  sound 

The  first  glad  note? 

The  robin,  as  he  darts 
Above  my  head,  his  liquid  sweetness  starts; 
The  murmur  of  the  river  ripples  in; 
And  wind  and  tree  the  symphony  begin: 
Wee  birdlings  twitter  in  their  hidden  nest, 
And  breaths  of  fragrance  fill  up  every  rest; 
While,  upward  floats  the  melody  still  higher, 
Where  the  Great  Leader,  God,  directs  the  choir. 
Hark !    'Tis  the  church  bell.     From  its  sacred  tower, 
It  swells  the  grander  chorus,  with  its  power; 
And  aswering  church  bells  echo  on  the  air; 
"Praise  ye  the  Lord"  is  sounding  every  where. 
Then,  let  me  follow  where  the  sweet  bells  call, 
And  sing  my  anthem  for  the  Lord  of  All. 


Some  Uses  of   the  Classics  to  a  Modern 

Student 

By  Preston  Sumner  Moultox,  Master  in  the  Abbott 
School,  Farmington,  Me. 

|jiniiHmiiaHinimmt|y>oM  the  days  of  the  Eenaissance  to  the  present  gen- 
I  I   eration,    the  humanities,   which  constituted   a  lib- 

g  Ih  I  eral  education,  formed  practically  the  whole  of 
I       *  I   the    university    curriculum.      Such    studies    were 

$»HHuniiiaiiimiuiut^  supposed  to  give  wholesome  nourishment  to  a  man's 
I  I   entire  spiritual  nature,   at  the  same  time  making 

1  I   possible  some  degree  of  grace  and  finish.     Under 

4inHnmttiDiiiHnimK4>  ^jjg  q\^  regime,  this  was  the  one  and  only  one  cri- 
terion. Now,  with  the  advance  of  science  and  the  increased 
emphasis  on  the  practical  side  of  life,  this  trial  of  merit  is  not 
deemed  sufficient.  The  large  heart,  the  clear  mind,  the  good 
will  must  be  supplemented,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  ready  hand. 
Efficiency  in  all  branches  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
demands  specialization,  and  specialization  calls  for  so  much  more 
tiane  spent  in  pertinent  subjects,  that  the  classics,  unless  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  fundamental  to  such  subjects,  are  likely  to 
be  pushed  to  the  wall.  Each  and  every  study,  then,  must  pass  a 
rigid  examination  as  regards  its  usefulness,  which  is  the  new 
standard  of  worth  and  claim  for  serious  consideration.  Of  course, 
it  stands  to  reason,  that  for  the  philologist  and  the  professor  of 
language,  the  ancient  languages  are  indispensable — no  more 
would  any  one  deny,  that  a  tolerably  clear  understanding  of  them 
is  helpful  in  the  training  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer.  But  the 
point  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  not  also  of  immediate  use  for 
the  scientist  and  man  of  affairs.  As  an  answer  to  the  question 
thus  raised,  let  us  consider  specifically  several  of  the  results  to 
be  obtained — in  fact  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  study  of  the 
language  and  literature  of   Greece  and  Rome. 

The  first  of  the  spheres  of  usefulness  to  be  considered,  is  that 
of  the  study  of  the  languages  as  language,  without  reference  to 
the  content  of  their  literature.  Here,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  the  Latin  vocabulary  forms  the  foundation 
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for  the  entire  structure  of  the  Romance  languages.  If  then, 
we  admit  for  a  moment  that  the  achievements  or  the  points  of 
view  of  the  Latin  peoples  are  worth  while  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, art,  literature,  we  must  give  standing  in  our  curriculum  to 
these  languages;  for  languages,  after  all,  are  the  subtlest  expres- 
sion of  national  spirit.  Again,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
philosophy,  law,  science  and  government  are  first  embodied  in 
Greek  and  Latin  words.  And  so  too,  in  the  realm  of  the  more 
polite  conversation  we  find  that  most  of  the  "culture  words"  in 
the  English  language  reveal  the  origin  of  our  refinement.  Finally, 
the  words  used  to  express  any  advance  in  science  or  criticism, 
are  made  up  of  elements,  either  Greek  or  Latin.  We  probably 
can  never  adopt  any  German  nomenclature — our  terms  in  sci- 
ence, and  criticism,  we  have  from  Cicero  and  the  Schoolmen, 
and  we  shall  probably  continue  to  draw  from  the  same  source  as 
long  as  English  is  English,  and  European  thought  retains  its 
continuity.  Since  this  is  so,  the  scientist  has,  in  his  Greco- 
Latin  vocabulary,  the  means  of  expressing  or  comprehending 
any  of  the  many  new  scientific  conceptions.  He  is  thus  saved  an 
immense  amount  of  time  and  effort  and  laborious  search  for 
names  proper  to  his  work. 

Again,  in  this  same  connection  must  be  noted  the  value  of  the 
classics  as  discipline  to  the  intellect,  in  that  their  structure  is  so 
very  regular  and  complicated.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  that 
"grammar  is  the  most  elementary  part  of  logic — it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  process."  This  being  the  case, 
it  follows  naturally  that  the  languages  best  fitted  to  develop  the 
logical  faculty  and  quicken  the  thinking  process,  are  those  whose 
syntax  provides  for  the  greatest  number  of  distinctions  in 
thought,  and  which  have  the  most  definite  rules.  IS'one  of  the 
languages,  living  or  dead,  present  such  opportunities  for  this 
kind  of  mind  discipline,  as  do  the  classics.  Greek  and  Latin 
reveal  modes  of  thought  and  shades  of  expression,  as  far  outside 
our  every  day  linguistic  expression,  as  are  the  ultra-violet  rays 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  vision.  As  in  the  first  place  they 
must  be  considered  to  beget  accurate  speech,  so,  too,  do  they 
beget  clear  thinking,  for  "accurate  speech  and  thinking  go  hand 
in  hand." 

Says  Renan:  "Nations  that  are  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  univer- 
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sal  history  must  first  die,  that  the  world  may  live  through  them." 
In  this  quotation  there  is  a  suggestion  of  another  great  use  of  the 
classics  in  the  broad  education  of  a  modem  university  man. 
Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  modem  institutions  re- 
veals the  many  germs  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin  which  they 
contain.  Indeed  what  was  the  Renaissance  but  a  new  birth  into 
the  heritage  of  classic  antiquity.  To  be  sure,  the  outward  form 
of  such  institutions  has  in  many  cases,  been  modified  by  time  and 
environment,  but  the  germ  is  still  present,  and  bears  witness 
itself  to  its  perfection  and  fitness  from  the  moment  of  creation. 
There  is  at  present  perfect  agreement  that  anything  now  existent 
can  be  understood  in  the  light  of  its  origin.  The  theory  of 
evolution,  which  now  holds  universal  sway,  essays  to  define  and 
explain  what  is,  in  terms  of  what  has  been.  Here  is  a  ten- 
dency that  we  cannot  resist — here  is  a  law  that  we  dare  not  gain- 
say. Facing  these  facts,  can  we  say  merely  that  an  understand- 
ing of  our  predecessor's  culture  is  useful  to  an  appreciation  of 
our  own  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  say,  an  appreciation  of  our 
o\vn,  without  an  understanding  of  their's  is  an  impossibility. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  to  be  gained  from  surveying 
the  historical  field  of  the  classics.  To  the  true  historian,  far 
more  important  than  mere  isolated  events,  is  the  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  "Zeitgeist"  or  trend  of  affairs.  This  can  never 
satisfactorily  be  obtained  by  surveying  the  modern  field  of  action 
from  a  modern  point  of  view  only — one  must  have  a  vantage  point 
far  ofF,  whence  he  can  accurately  see  and  judge  the  movements 
of  the  times.  Were  we  to  find  ourselves  on  one  of  two  or  three 
express  trains,  moving  rapidly  in  the  same  direction,  it  would 
certainly  be  no  easy  matter  to  determine  our  rate  of  progress, 
and  at  times  we  might  even  .be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  were 
going  forward  or  backward.  It  is  only  by  fixing  our  eye  on  some 
remote  and  stationery  point  that  we  are  able  to  compare  our 
speed  with  that  of  our  neighbor's.  To  make  application  of  a 
homely  figure,  fortunate  are  we,  if  by  our  study  of  the  classic 
past  we  have  gotten  a  glimpse  of  some  such  marker  or  milestone 
by  the  course  where  nations  run  their  race.  More  fortunate  yet 
if  by  an  effort  of  the  reason  and  imagination  we  are  able  to  trans- 
port ourselves  to  such  a  point  at  rest,  and  from  it  observe  the 
strength  and  speed  of  societies   as  they  forge  ahead  or  lag  be- 
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hind.  Such  a  point  of  vantage  is  admirably  presented  to  us  by 
the  ancient  civilization.  To  such  a  point  of  vantage,  our  curious 
nature  and  our  reason  should  attract  us — to  the  attainment  of 
which  point  of  vantage,  a  man  who  is  at  once  a  warm  adherent 
of  the  old  idea  of  self  perfection  and  an  unfaltering  advocate  of 
the  life  of  service,  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  college  presidents, 
urges  us. 

But  the  point  at  which  the  ancients  are  most  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  modems  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  their  trans- 
mission to  us,  of  the  torch  which  they  lighted — the  torch  of  the 
"wisdom  of  life."  The  acute  and  observing  minds  of  those  days 
gathered  up  a  rich  store  of  experience  from  their  close  study  of 
human  nature  and  conduct.  This  was  possible  for  them,  on 
account  of  the  simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  which  enabled 
them  to  come  into  closer  relationship  with  their  fellow  men  and 
to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  their  motives  and  ideals.  The 
fruit  of  their  observations  they  embodied  in  their  writings,  most 
of  which  retain  their  value  even  now.  Maxims  of  rare  good  sense 
and  penetration,  applicable  to  all  walks  of  life  abound  in  their 
literature,  and  are  often  made  the  basis  of  modern  action  and  con- 
duct. Such  an  outline  of  a  well  ordered  life  as  they  have  sketched 
for  us,  attracts  us  by  its  just  and  general  values,  by  its  distinct- 
ness, and  by  its  simplicity  for  which  we  yearn — to  which  we 
strive — which  we  endeavor  to  uncover  and  express  by  the  most 
penetrating  literary  analysis. 

ISTot  only  do  they  present  a  multitude  of  actual  truths,  but 
they  give  wonderful  encouragement  and  help  in  the  unswerving 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  magnificent  examples  of  the  persistent  and  enthusiastic 
searchers  for  the  truth  at  all  cost;  questioning  everything  and 
discarding  all  fallacies,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  canting  criticism, 
but  that  the  truth,  when  found,  may  be  the  more  precious  and 
worthy  of  admiration.  And  they  also  stimulate  the  use  of  such 
truth  for  the  highest  purposes,  not  only  philosophical,  but  prac- 
tical and  ethical.  Such  ideals  should  prevail  today,  and  should 
be  the  object  of  every  man's  education  for  they  have  formed  and 
always  will  form  a  strong  undercurrent  in  the  tide  of  human 
action,  as  they  alone  are  tenable  in  all  ages,  and  for  all  peoples. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  spheres  of  the  usefulness  of 
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the  classics  to  the  full-orbed,  well-educated  man  of  the  day.  And 
since  the  keynote  of  the  modern  university  is  usefulness,  they 
would  seem  to  more  than  fulfill  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
the  business  and  scientific,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world  in 
giving  principles  instead  of  laws.  That  knowledge  is  of  most 
value  which  can  best  be  incorporated  into  the  fabric  of  our  daily 
life.  That  discipline  of  mind  is  to  be  most  sought  which  will  be 
most  valuable  in  "quietly  unfolding  our  o^vn  individualities"  and 
the  classics  have  no  superior  in  just  these  things.  For  technical 
studies  tend  to  narrow  a  man,  and  a  school  of  human  experience 
is  necessarily  limited  by  time  and  place.  A  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  and  literatures  lifts  the  practical  man  of  the 
world  above  the  narrow  path  of  his  o^vn  especial  work,  and  brings 
him  the  breadth  of  view  and  imagination  necessary  for  great 
invention  and  success.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  gives  him 
"the  power  to  share  at  first  hand  in  the  great  catholic  communion 
of  wisdom  and  wise  men,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations  of  the 
world." 


Vocational  Training  in  the  Public  Schools 

By  Chakles  A.  King,  Eastern  High  School,  Bay  City, 

Michigan. 

|«........n.nn..Hnm.t|HERE   is   abundant   evidence   of   a   growing   senti- 

i  ment  that  the  curriculum  of  the  srrade  schools 
I  should  include  some  form  of  vocational  training. 
I  The  attention  which  the  subject  is  receiving,  and 
^]iiiiHiiiii(aiiiiiiiiiiiit^  the  attempts  that  are  being  made  by  educators  and 
I  I   manufacturers  to    create  a    source  of   supply    of 

i  i   skilled    workmen,     indicate    that     the    conditions 

*'""""""°""""""'*  which  create  the  above  sentiment  are  realized,  and 
that  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved,  but  it  seems  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  development  of  skilled  workmen  is  not  receiving  the  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  justifies. 

The  mental  and  physical  limitations  of  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  effectively  restricts  the  possibilities  of  trade  instruc- 
tion, but  instead,  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a  preparatory 
training  which  will  add  more  to  the  efficiency  of  the  future  work- 
man than  would  actual  trade  instruction  during  the  same  years. 
The  absence  of  the  qualities  which  this  preparatory  training 
should  develop  can  not  be  fully  compensated  at  anv  future  stage 
of  life. 

In  the  study  of  these  limitations,  and  the  devising  of  methods 
by  which  the  opportunity  they  furnish  may  be  turned  to  the  best 
advantage,  will  be  found  the  most  important  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  a  system  of  vocational  training  in 
the  grades,  not  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  problems  or 
models,  which  will  contain  certain  principles  of  some  special 
trade. 

Woodworking  in  its  various  branches  is  generally  the  only 
subject  taught  in  the  grades  which  would  be  considered  as  directly 
related  to  the  important  mechanical  trades.  If  the  vocational  good 
accomplished  by  such  work  consisted  only  of  the  facility  acquired 
in  the  processes  taught,  it  seems  that  the  students  destined  for 
trades  which  work  in  other  materials  than  wood,  or  for  any  pro- 
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fession  in  which  hand  skill  is  necessary,  do  not  receive  the  train- 
ing which  will  best  prepare  them  for  their  work,  therefore  de- 
stroying the  democracy  of  the  public  school.  Then  why  has  it 
become  an  established  fact  that  boys  who  have  had  manual  train- 
ing make  better  progress  in  any  line  of  work  requiring  hand  skill, 
than  other  boys  who  have  had  only  the  ordinary  scholastic  edu- 
cation ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy  who  has  passed  through  the  manual 
training,  or  woodwork  of  the  grades,  enters  a  cabinet  shop  with 
the  intention  of  learning  the  trade.  The  work  of  furniture 
making  which  he  performed  in  the  school,  would,  in  a  factory, 
be  performed  only  by  a  workman  of  experience,  whom  it  was 
kno^\^l  could  perform  it  well,  economically,  and  every  time,  with 
the  least  possible  oversight  from  the  foreman;  a  large  part  of 
this  work  would  be  done  by  machinery,  instruction  in  the  use  of 
which,  is  not  practicable  in  the  grade  schools. 

This  would  be  a  decidedly  different  proposition  than  working 
under  school  conditions,  where  the  student  is  continuously  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  time,  which  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  a  shop,  is  not  considered  in  connection  with  the  results 
obtained.  He  will  find  that  the  facility  in  performing  a  few 
simple  processes,  and  the  knowledge  he  may  have  gained  in  his 
two  years  of  manual  training,  will  be  acquired  in  a  few  weeks  by 
another  boy  who  has  never  had  any  preliminary  training,  yet 
the  former  boy  will  generally  make  more  rapid  progress  through- 
out his  work. 

He  will  probably  be  surprised  to  discover  that  his  advancement 
is  not  based  upon  his  knowledge  of  a  few  facts  and  processes, 
but  upon  his  general  adaptability  to  his  work.  In  fact,  he  may 
work  a  long  time  in  the  shop  with  no  opportunity  to  apply  the 
problems  which  he  worked  out  in  his  manual  training  classes. 
A  comparison  of  the  quality  of  the  w^ork  done  in  manual  training 
classes  with  that  necessary  to  meet  commercial  requirements, 
and  of  the  economy  of  the  work  made  in  the  school  and  the  shop, 
if  the  former  had  been  paid  for  at  a  fair  rate,  will  explain  why 
this  is  so. 

Considering  the  above,  we  must  realize  two  things;  first,  that 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  manual 
training  student  than  appear  in  the  models  he  may  have  made; 
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second,  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  curriculum,  a  dividing  line 
between  the  special  trade  processes  necessary  to  construct  the 
models  which  are  the  visible  results  of  a  course  in  tool  work,  and 
that  part  of  the  work  w^hich  develops  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities,  which  gives  the  average  manual  training  student  his 
superior  mechanical  adaptability. 

Hence  it  seems  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  most  practical 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  vocational  training  in  the  grades,  will 
be  found  in  developing  those  qualities  which  will  be  valuable  to 
every  one  who  engages  in  any  form  of  hand  work.  While  manual 
training  has  demonstrated  that  these  qualities  may  be  developed, 
these  results  have  been  an  incident,  and  not  the  object  of  the  work. 

During  thirty  years  of  daily  contact  with  workmen,  students, 
or  both,  the  writer  has  observed  of  the  mass,  that  about  25% 
have  good,  or  first  class,  50%  have  fair  or  average,  and  about 
25%,  poor  or  ordinary  mechanical  abilities.  If  the  mass  of 
workmen  could  have  been  classified,  and  their  progress  carefully 
observed  from  their  entrance  to  the  completion  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, and  to  their  permanent  rank  as  workmen,  or  their  de- 
velopment as  students,  w^e  would  find  that  in  a  general  way,  the 
difference  in  the  mechanical  adaptability  of  individuals  at  the 
beginning  of  their  work,  will  be  maintained.  The  boy  of  awk- 
ward, slovenly  habits,  w^ith  little  or  no  mechanical  insight  or  in- 
stinct, will  usually  develop  into  a  workman  of  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, while  the  boy  with  good  natural  mechanical  abilities,  and 
who  is  neat  in  his  personal  habits,  will  make  a  first  class  w^ork- 
man.  Thus  we  see  that  the  dearth  of  first  class  workmen  is  not 
due  entirely  to  the  lack  of  training  facilities,  but  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  available  supply  of  raw  material  from  which  good 
workmen  may  be  evolved,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  modern  de- 
mands. Therefore,  there  are  thousands  of  workmen  who  do  not 
develop  beyond  mediocrity  because  they  lack  the  fundamental 
qualities  which  allow  them  to  attain  the  position  which  might  be 
theirs  if  their  natural  mechanical  abilities,  however  small,  had 
been  fostered  in  their  childhood. 

Judging  from  what  has  been  accomplished  by  manual  training, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  can  be  done  toward  remedying  this 
condition  and  it  seems  the  province  and  privilege  of  the  grade 
schools  to  perform  this  important  service,  as  the  problems  can  be 
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most  effectively  treated  during  the  years  spent  in  the  lower  grades, 
for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  most  impressionable  period  in  life 
and  the  opportunity  passes  with  the  years,  never  to  return. 

The  brain  of  the  first  class  workman  must  possess  the  ability 
to  conceive  form,  the  eye  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  slightest 
deviation  from  that  form,  and  the  muscles  which  guide  the  hand 
in  its  endeavors  to  shape  the  object  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
brain  and  eye,  must  be  controlled  automatically  by  the  nerves 
connecting  them  with  the  brain.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  co-ordination  or  of  the  automatic  control  of  either,  or  all  of 
the  three  above  factors  of  skill  that  makes  the  ordinary,  the  aver- 
age and  the  first  class  workman.  This  co-ordination  we  will  des- 
ignate as  "basic  skill"  that  it  may  be  readily  understood  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  special  skill  necessary  to  the  practice  of  any  trade. 

The  work  intended  to  develop  basic  skill  may  be  taught  both 
boys  and  girls,  as  the  mental  and  physical  results  shouM  in  every 
respect,  be  equal  to  those  attained  by  the  present  manual  train- 
ing methods;  in  fact  many  of  these  methods  have  been  proven 
to  be  highly  efficient  in  the  development  of  basic  skill.  The  fu- 
ture occupations  of  grade  school  students  are  not  an  important 
consideration,  as  basic  skill  is  equally  adaptable  to  all  walks  in 
life  in  which  hand  skill  is  an  important  factor. 

The  forms  of  manual  training  at  present  taught  in  the  lower 
grades,  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  development  of  basic  skill, 
are  those  which  require  a  constant  and  moderate  degree  of  con- 
centration of  the  brain,  eye  and  hand,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  tool  or  appliance  which  performs  any  part  of  the  work  auto- 
matically, or  compels  the  accuracy  which  should  result  only  from 
the  co-ordination  of  the  three  factors  of  skill.  Those  forms  of 
manual  training  are  suitable  which  will  allow  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  equipment  and  design,  the  greatest  freedom  from  fine 
and  fussy  details,  and  which  will  not  require  a  degree  of  concen- 
tration or  hand  skill  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  child  of 
the  grade  school  age. 

The  most  important  vocational  ideal  for  students  of  grade 
school  ages,  is  that  each  student  shall  acquire  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  the  ability  necessary  to  conceive,  recognize  and 
execute  true  form.     This  ability  is  limited  in  the  poor  and  aver- 
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age  mechanics,  and  possessed  to  a  high  degree  by  the  first  class 
workman. 

It  is  granted  without  dispute  that  the  finished  work  of  a  class 
following  these  methods  will  not  be  as  geometrically  accurate  as 
if  mechanical  aids  were  used,  but  the  results  will  be  entirely  the 
work  of  students,  and  not  largely  the  work  of  tools  which  compel 
accuracy.  This  preliminary  training  will  prepare  the  student 
to  make  rapid  progress  when  he  begins  to  use  the  tools  in  the 
seventh  grade,  as  his  brain,  eye  and  hand  will  have  become  skilled 
in  performing  their  functions  in  the  production  of  form. 

The  degree  of  basic  skill  possessed  by  the  workman  beyond 
that  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed,  is  tKe  result  of  his 
early  environment,  or  acquired  in  connection  with  his  daily  work 
after  he  has  passed  the  age  during  which  his  mind  and  body  was 
most  impressionable,  and  he  will  never  attain  as  high  a  place  in 
his  trade  as  if  his  special  training  had  been  given  a  good  foun- 
dation before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  most  important  definite  accomplishment  which  the  future 
artisan  may  acquire  from  the  usual  manual  training  of  the  grades, 
is  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  simple  working  drawings; 
the  result  of  manual  training  which  will  be  the  greatest  factor  in 
his  progress  in  his  trade,  is  the  basic  skill  which  he  has  inciden- 
tally acquired,  not  the  knowledge  of  the  few  processes  he  may 
have  performed  in  the  course  of  his  tool  work.  Thus,  to  empha- 
size a  previous  statement,  the  most  important  ideal  of  vocational 
training  in  the  grade  schools  should  be  the  development  of  basic 
skill;  instead  of  being  only  an  incident,  it  should  be  the  object 
of  all  of  the  hand  work  of  the  grades. 

The  work  of  the  lower  grades  should  lead  to  that  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  which  should  consist  of  the  fundamentals  of 
wood  and  iron  working,  and  mechanical  drawing,  after  which  the 
average  student  who  is  obliged  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
the  grades,  would  have  a  fair  prospect  of  attaining  as  desirable 
a  place  in  his  trade  as  the  boy  who  has  a  high  natural  endowment 
of  mechanical  skill  without  the  grade  school  vocational  training, 
and  it  is  this  latter  class  that  has  always  supplied  the  first  class 
workmen. 

A  system  of  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools  should 
include  special  trade  instruction  in  the  high  school,  or  in  an  insti- 
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tution  especially  for  this  purpose,  in  which  should  also  be  taught 
the  mathematics,  literature  and  sciences  which  are  a  part  of  the 
high  school  curriculum ;  these  should  be  adapted  to  bear  directly 
upon  industrial  problems.  The  entire  course  should  be  such  that 
the  average  student  completing  it  would  be  qualified  to  enter  the 
shops  upon  the  basis  of  an  ordinary  workman,  and  as  his  instruc- 
tion should  have  covered,  by  theory  or  practice,  the  entire  field 
of  his  trade,  he  should  make  rapid  progress  into  the  ranks  of  the 
highest  skilled  workmen. 

The  majority  of  the  students  upon  leaving  the  high  school 
trade  courses  will  enter  the  shops,  because  they  can  at  once  com- 
mand a  higher  salary  at  their  trades,  than  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
in  some  other  work.  Thus  the  future  supply  of  skilled  workmen 
would  be  largely  augmented,  and  from  a  class  of  young  men  who 
are  ambitious  and  intelligent  to  a  degree  which  will  lead  them  to 
ever  strive  to  improve  their  skill  and  knowledge,  and  better  their 
positions  in  their  trades.  This  will  naturally  result  in  an  im- 
provement in  methods  and  products,  and  an  increasing  absorption 
of  the  better  class  of  young  men  into  the  production  departments 
of  our  industries,  the  result  of  which  is  the  most  fervent  desire 
of  our  manufacturers. 
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How  to  Reach  the  Individual  Student 

By  President  J.  E.  Hickman,  Beaver  City,  Utah. 
^uuntiniiiDmiiimnit^^  jj^^^  heard  a  great  deal  corieerniiig  how  to  reach 
I    _  _  _     I   the    individual    student.       Some    of    the    common 
I     \\/      I  methods  are:  (1)  Be  companionable;  (2)  Get  his 
I      ~  ^       I   confidence;  (3)  Have  private  interviews  with  him; 

{iiHiiutiiiiciMiu ic|    (4)   Join  in  his  sports,  etc.     All  this  is  well  and 

s  i   good,  but  I  believe  there  is  something  yet  to  be 

1  I   done  that  will  bring  us  into  a  closer  approach  to 

*"""""'"°""""""*  the  individual  student  which  will  give  truer  con- 
ception of  his  defects  and  their  remedies.  To  reach  him  we  must 
understand  and  help  him  where  he  needs  it.  To  interpret  the  in- 
dividual student  we  must  have:  (1)  a  conception  of  who  he  is, 
where  he  has  been  raised,  and  under  what  conditions;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  his  hereditary  endowments — mental  and  physical; 
(3)  an  insight  to  his  physical  condition  and  this  last  is  only  known 
after  a  medical  examination.  There  was  a  time  when  we  used 
the  jerk-line  method  of  handling  students;  this  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing for  we  find  that  we  must  have  an  individual  line  on  each. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  criticise  and  to  advise  but  the  question  is: 
When  and  how  shall  the  advice  be  given  ?  There  are  some  plants 
so  sensitive  that  they  close  up  at  a  rude  touch ;  there  are  others  that 
grow  better  through  the  strong  winds,  or  when  grazed  off  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  their  growth.  In  a  broad  analogy  human  beings 
are  akin.  Some  students  have  been  offended  by  unstudied  per- 
sonal handling  and  like  sensitive  plants  have  folded  up,  and  they 
have  gone  through  school — if  they  remain  so  long — misunder- 
standing and  being  misunderstood.  There  are  others  who  grow 
better  under  more  thoroughgoing  criticism  and  handling.  To 
reach  the  normal  individual  is  rather  an  easy  matter,  for  he 
comes  within  the  lines  laid  out  for  the  majority ;  and  by  so  doing 
we  easily  touch  his  individual  life,  but  it  is  another  problem  to 
rightly  control  the  exceptional  student  for  they  are  either  over 
sensitive,  under  sensitive,  wayward,  or  otherwise  socially  abnor- 
mal. In  attempting  to  reach  any  student  through  appeal,  crit- 
icism, giving  of  lessons,  or  what  not,  the  teacher  must  have  within 
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it  all,  life,  action,  reason  and  humanity.  He  must.be  a  character 
with  human  sympathy  that  will  draw  the  individual  student  to 
him  whether  that  student  be  commended  or  rebuked.  Some 
teachers  cannot  criticise  a  student  and  afterwards  get  back  into 
the  student's  grace  and  confidence.  Such  criticism,  be  it 
deserved  or  well  meant,  has  been  harmful.  It  is  an  anti-toxine 
that  has  done  harm. 

Too  often  the  student  is  overlooked  in  our  classes  and  schools 
in  general,  unless  he  either  "cuts  a  wide  swath"  in  good  work 
or  becomes  derelict,  then  the  personal  student  is  singled  out.  The 
normally  good  are  neglected.  I  once  heard  a  student  say  that  he 
felt  like  doing  something  wrong  in  order  to  have  a  personal  talk 
with  one  of  his  teachers.  He  had  been  so  completely  unnoticed  that 
he  felt  humiliated  over  the  impersonal  way  he  had  been  handled. 
We  too  often  display  our  greatest  genius  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  wayward  and  are  too  often  totally  forgetful  of  the  average 
good  ones.  In  the  above  case  we  are  neglecting  the  ninety  and  nine 
for  the  erring  one.  To  notice  and  recognize  merit  in  daily  work  is 
one  way  to  reach  the  individual  pupil.  To  interpret  intelligently 
the  individual  student  equals  an  analysis  of  his  characteristics. 

The  same  approach  of  the  same  stimulus  can  hardly  hope  to 
get  the  same  results  from  any  two  persons.  We  have  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal,  yet  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  gradation 
between  the  very  good  student  and  the  very  bad  student  which 
must  be  recognized  in  this  matter  of  personal  approach.  It  is 
said  that  self-judgment  is  righteous  judgment,  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  very  unrighteous  judgment  for  in  such  cases  we  tend  to 
neglect — perchance  not  to  understand — individual  differences  in 
students.  Self-judgment  implies  self,  not  others.  We  tend  to 
form  one  set  of  fixed  habits  dealing  with  all  and  these  rules  are 
too  often  based  upon  self.  The  social  judgment  is  the  most  re- 
liable. 

It  is  a  serious  error  for  teachers  to  neglect  individual  differ- 
ences and  form  one  set  of  fixed  habits  for  dealing  with  all  chil- 
dren. To  recognize  the  individual  differences  and  provide  for 
them  is  to  be  protected  against  fallacies  in  teaching  and  blunders 
in  government.  Another  error  from  which  many  of  us  suffer, 
is  to  credit  our  scholars  with  natures  like  our  own.  Thorndike 
is  right  in  saying:  "If  we  are  quick  learners  ourselves,  we  ex- 
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pect  too  much  of  our  students;  if  we  have  sensible,  matter-of-fact 
minds,  we  have  no  patience  with  their  sentimentality  and  sen- 
sitiveness; if  we  are  precise  and  neat  and  systematic  we  fail  to 
understand  how  intolerable  it  is  for  them  to  lead  an  orderly,  regu- 
lar existence."  It  is  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  but 
far  more  important,  from  a  teacher's  stand-point,  to  see  others  as 
they  are  and  appreciate  the  difference. 

The  scholars  of  thought  make  least  trouble  and  are  easily  di- 
rected, but  there  are  the  motor-restless,  the  plodder,  the  careless, 
the  gusher  who  is  "all  fuss  and  feathers,"  the  dullard,  and  finally 
the  unawakened.     Each  deserves  individual  and  respectful  treat- 
ment peculiar  to  himself,  with  a  view  at  times  of  modifying  or 
changing  the  individual  differences  into  a  more  desirable  char- 
acteristic.    These  different  types  should  be  known  and  handled 
accordingly.     The    motor-type    often  become    restless  and  leave 
school  in  disgust,  and  yet  they  frequently  go  out  into  the  busi- 
ness or  industrial  world  and  make  an  eminent  success.     Some 
students   think  ideas   and  others   think  things,   they  should   be 
known  and  our  courses  should  provide  for  them.     The  plodder 
needs  time  and  patience;  the  dullard  needs  personal  attention, 
suggestion,  and  infinite  patience.    Harshness  or  irritability  man- 
ifested by  the  teacher  offends.    In  such  cases  his  approach  to  the 
individual  student  is  barred.     He  deserves  as  much  consideration 
and   genuine   respect   as    the   most   brilliant.      His     endowment, 
poor  as  it  may  be,  is  nature's  gift  and  must  not  be  abused.    Then 
there  is  the  emotional  student,  often  like  a  March  day  sunshine 
or  storm.       He  is  the  school's  best  friend  or  the  school's  worst 
enemy.      He  needs  curbing  or  urging,   and,   perhaps,   at   times, 
cajoling.      He  is  unstable  as    water,    yet,    perchance,  a  coming 
artist  or  poet.    Poet  or  gusher,  he  should  be  met  on  his  own  plane. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  you  would  be  most  successful 
with  the  varied  individual  pupils,  you  must  go  to  their  level  and 
lead  them  to  yours.     It  is  a  losing  game  to  attempt  to  harpoon 
and     drag    them     to    your     station.     Finally     comes     the     un- 
awakened ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  you  or  your  cause. 
They  are  with  you,  perhaps,  because  sent  by  urgent  parents ;  per- 
chance they  are  there  because  they  desire  to  escape  the  twelve-hour 
shift  on  the  farm,  or  perhaps,  it  is  because  they  feel  the  need  of  an 
awakening  and  hope  they  may  get  it  by  some  mysterious  means 
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through  enrolling  in  school  and  going  to  classes ;  but  until  the  awak- 
ening comes,  they  are  the  teacher's  burden.  In  exemplification  of 
the  foregoing,  I  was  about  to  dismiss  a  young  man  from  school  for 
his  bad  conduct  and  unawakened  condition.  ''Professor  Hick- 
man," he  said,  'M  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  lifted  up." 
The  questions  that  confront  us  are :  ( 1 )  Are  those  unawakened 
dull  or  brilliant,  or  are  they  physical  defectives  ?  Are  their 
conditions  due  to  the  abuse  of  their  o^^^l  lives,  or  is  it  heritage  ? 
Each  demands  its  own  treatment  and  before  that  can  be  given,  an 
individual  investigation  must  be  made,  unless  the  cut-and-dried 
method  is  used.  We  may  get  the  information  from  parents, 
friends,  or  from  personal  examination  which  may  aid  us  in  in- 
terpreting the  individual.  When  this  information  is  acquired, 
what  must  be  done  to  profit  by  their  personal  insight?  That 
frequently  lies  more  with  the  genius  of  the  teacher  than  any 
special  mode  of  procedure.  I  have  in  min-d  a  unique  example  of 
what  may  be  done  through  the  force  of  genius.  The  following 
incident  w^as  told  me  by  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians  in  the 
state.  One  of  his  students,  a  young  man  with  very  unorthodox 
habits,  in  fact  his  conduct  was  very  reprehensible,  deserved  to 
be  handled  in  a  very  drastic  manner.  This  principal  entered 
the  department  and  asked  the  young  man  to  get  his  hat  and 
follow.  Outside  the  door  the  principal  said  that  he  wished 
the  young  man  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  They  walked  and 
talked  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  young  recreant  feeling,  I  take  it, 
that  each  minute  he  should  have  to  meet  the  charge  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  But  instead,  the  conversation  carried  on,  mainly  by 
the  principal,  was  pleasant  and  confiding,  but  not  an  intimation 
concerning  the  student's  conduct.  The  pleasant  stroll  ended  on 
reaching  the  academy  again.  The  student  was  left  at  the  outer 
door  with:  "Well,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  walk.  Thank  you  for 
your  company,"  The  young  man  was  left  to  wonder  where  he 
was  hit  or  what  it  all  meant.  It  takes  but  two  words  to  tell  the 
results.  He  reformed.  Other  students  might  be  walked  and 
talked  with  as  long  as  Enoch  walked  and  talked  with  the  Lord 
and  then  fail  for  want  of  the  right  kind  of  homeopathy.  The 
individual  student  is  to  be  interpreted  and  not  crushed.  The 
Alexandrian  method  has  no  place  in  the  handling  of  phycholo- 
gical  puzzles. 
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A  case  came  under  my  supervision  some  three  weeks  ago,  A 
boj  of  sixteen  applied  at  the  Murdock  Academy  for  admission. 
I  recognized  him  as  a  boy  from  the  public  schools  who  had  baffled 
parents  and  teachers.  Some  said  he  could  not  learn ;  others 
thought  he  could  if  he  would.  Eegardless  of  all  opinions,  he 
failed  in  his  work;  he  played  truant,  stayed  out  at  night,  lied, 
tricked  his  parents  and  teachers;  and,  in  various  ways,  proved 
an  unsolved  problem.  I  proceeded  to  give  him  a  physical  and 
mental  test.  (1)  I  tested  his  power  to  grip;  (2)  I  tested  his  rate 
of  nerve  fatigue.  (We  find  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation  be- 
tween nerve  fatigue  and  mental  fatigue.)  He  was  strong  and  had 
splendid  endurance,  far  above  the  average.  I  then  tested  his  motor 
ability  and  found  it  high.  I  then  tested  his  rapidity  and  accur- 
racy  of  perception,  which  was  very  good.  I  then  tested  his  visual 
memory  and  found  that  strong;  then  his  auditory  memory  and 
found  that  nearly  as  good ;  and  finally  I  tested  his  logical  memory 
and  that  was  excellent.  I  found  his  physical  and  mental  powers 
in  close  harmony.  By  this  method  I  had  eliminated  him  from 
the  dullard  or  the  gusher.  He  had  the  ability  of  the  brilliant 
but  belonged  to  the  unawakened.  I  found  that  his  waywardness 
was  not  due  to  any  bad  habits  which  could  have  induced  this 
condition.     The  only  cause  left,  I  felt,  w^as  heredity. 

I  assigned  the  boy  to  the  seventh  grade  with  the  remark  that 
he  had  a  splendid  mind  and  that  he  could  learn  anything  he 
undertook.  This  remark  proved  true  and  for  four  weeks  his 
work  was  far  above  the  average.  With  ease  he  mastered  every 
lesson.  I  met  with  the  parents  and  told  them  of  the  results  I 
had  obtained.  I  assured  the  parents  that  heredity  was  responsible 
for  most  of  the  trouble.  'Tt  is  rather  a  delicate  matter,"  I  said 
to  the  mother,  ''but  I  believe  there  were  conditions  surrounding 
you  before  the  birth  of  the  boy  which  were  responsible  for  the 
disposition  of  your  son."  After  asking  a  few  questions,  she 
frankly  told  me  that  the  boy  was  acting  out  what  she  felt  for 
two  or  three  years  before  his  birth.  She  informed  me  that  she 
had  never  told  this  before.  At  this  juncture  her  husband  said 
that  his  wife  was  not  to  blame,  for  he,  at  that  time,  was  leading 
a  life  which  caused  his  wife  to  feel  and  act  as  she  did.  The  boy's 
nature  baffled  every  approach,  for  his  case  had  been  wrongly 
diagnosed.      lN"ature    is    stronger    than    culture    and    only    when 
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rightly  interpreted  can  culture  modify  nature.  I  remarked  to 
the  parents  that  their  son  deserved  greater  patience  and  consider- 
ation at  their  hands.  They  should  cease  to  coerce  his  life,  but 
lovingly  modify  his  character  towards  the  normal  life;  whatever 
else  they  did,  not  to  consider  his  life  criminal  but  unfortunate. 
He  had  a  brilliant  mind  with  an  unfortunate  disposition.  Varied 
indeed  are  the  ways  in  reaching  individuals.  Some  can  be  inter- 
preted through  studying  their  physical  condition,  and  no  other 
way. 

Not  long  since  a  case  came  under  my  observation.  It  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  who  was  classed  as  a  wayward  and  an  incorrigible. 
Every  effort  in  attempting  to  control  him  had  failed.  He  was 
taken  to  a  dentist  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Holmes.  His  eyes, 
ears,  etc.,  were  tested,  but  they  were  normal.  Finally  the  dentist 
examined  the  boy's  mouth  and  found  his  teeth  were  crowded 
and  distorted.  The  dentist  assured  Dr.  Holmes  that  the  boy's 
condition  was  due  to  his  teeth.  Several  of  his  teeth  were  removed. 
Within  a  short  time  his  nervous  and  irritable  disposition  was 
changed.  He  became  communicable  and  companionable  which 
before  he  was  not.  He  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his  studies 
and  was  obedient.  The  boy  now  gives  promise  of  becoming  a 
splendid  citizen.  Due  to  a  physical  abnormality  and  an  ignorance 
of  its  influence,  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  correction. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reason  we  fail  to  reach  so  many  of  the 
young  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  students  themselves  as  our 
inability  to  interpret  rightly  their  merits  and  proceed  on  rational 
lines  to  modify  their  characters.  In  this  paper  I  have  purposely 
suppressed  any  discussion  of  the  common  methods  of  reaching 
the  individual  student,  and  have  dealt  rather  with  the  exceptional 
methods,  and  yet  the  movement  of  the  age  is  along  this  line  of 
approach.  For  the  want  of  it,  we  have  failed  alike  with  the 
genius  and  the  criminal.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  way  to  reach, 
not  only  every  Lucile  but  every  Jean  Val  Jean. 


Speaking  in  Public 

By  Oliver  Van  Wagen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

f """"""°' '""'tE  all  have  to  hear  public  speakers.     We  all  have 

I  ^  w  ^  I  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  good  public  speak- 
$  Vw  S  ^^S-  ^ost  of  us  in  the  modem  conditions  of  so- 
I  •  '  I  cietv  are  sooner  or  later  forced  to  speak  in  public 
iiiHiHuiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicJ  ourselves.  In  these  days  not  only  the  attorney, 
I  I  the  preacher,   the  professional  man  and   the   lec- 

1  i   turer    are   expected   to    appear  before   others,    but 

i^mmmammm*  ^here  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  carpenter,  the 
fruit-grower,  the  dentist,  the  metal-worker  and  the  miner  who 
can  tell  of  his  work  in  acceptable  terms  before  men.  Any  man 
in  no  matter  what  occupation,  if  he  can  add  to  his  daily  toil  the 
art  of  speaking  out  his  mind  acceptably  before  his  fellows,  adds 
to  his  own  worth  and  commands  a  higher  wage. 

The  great  public  speaker  is  made,  not  born.  A  man  with  the 
natural  qualifications  of  a  public  speaker  must  do  much  to  make 
himself  efficient.  'No  man  knows  whether  he  can  speak  suc- 
cessfully or  not  until  circumstance  has  forced  him  to  express 
himself.  The  successful  speaker  is  manufactured  by  education, 
training  and  coertion  into  expressing  himself.  We  say  some  are 
able  to  express  themselves.  Others  go  by  freight.  All  freighters 
may  be  made  into  expressers  by  study  and  work,  chiefly  by 
getting  up  speed. 

Expression  is  the  setting  forth  of  psychical  facts  by  means  of 
physical  movements.  Of  course  there  must  be  something  to 
express.  W^hile  psychology  confines  itself  to  the  study  of  mental 
states  using  evidences  of  form  and  physical  movement  as  a  method 
of  that  study,  and  physiology  confines  itself  to  the  study  of  form 
and  physical  movement  using  evidences  of  mental  states  as  a 
method  of  study,  expression  based  on  these  confines  itself  to  the 
study  of  those  principles  which  govern  the  setting  forth  of  mental 
states  by  form  and  physical  movements.  Good  public  speaking 
is  a  proper  combination  of  mind  and  body  in  action.  Some  men 
are  psychological  phenomena  of  knowledge  and  mental  attain- 
ment and  yet  are  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  a  small  audience. 
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Other  men  are  wonders  of  physical  gymnastics  and  dramatic 
expression  of  form  and  are  utter  failures  in  public  because  of  im- 
perfect mental  concepts  behind  the  outward  action. 

There  are  three  phases  of  public  expression, — reading,  de- 
claiming and  orating.  Usually  all  three  are  confused  and  when 
a  man  fails  to  be  an  orator  according  to  the  popular  conception 
of  that  term  then  that  man  is  said  to  be  a  failure  as  a  public 
speaker.  All  men  are  not  born  readers  or  born  declaimers  or 
born  orators,  but  any  given  man  can,  by  proper  training,  be  made 
into  a  reader,  a  declaimer  or  an  orator. 

Eeading  seems  purely  mechanical.  Good  reading  is  mechanical 
and  also  must  be  intelligent.  Art  reading  or  perfect  reading  is 
mechanical,  intelligent  and  personal,  having  an  element  of  unique 
personality  behind  it.  In  the  present  day  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  reading.  We  have  only  the  cheapest  mechanical  imitation 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  but  one  good  reader  among 
a  hundred  children  and  if  by  any  manner  of  means  he  has  become 
a  good  reader  he  has  learned  from  his  grandmother  or  his  uncle. 
Children  in  grammar  schools  stumble,  palpitate  and  finally  lie 
prostrate  before  the  simplest  page  of  print.  If  by  any  device 
they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  good  readers  when  they  are  rushed 
into  the  high  school,  there  they  are  too  busy  studying  political 
economy,  the  elements  of  the  earth  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  to  take  the  time  to  read  aloud.  In  college  they  are  laughed 
at  for  even  attempting  to  read  aloud,  where  the  Mede  and  Per- 
sian Lecture  System  prevails.  The  next  generation  is  being 
reared  to  silently  peruse  and  devour  but  never  to  read. 

There  is  an  impression  current,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct 
that  the  number  of  volumes  of  fresh  poetry  published  is  increas- 
ing each  year  and  that  the  old  poets  are  sold  in  greater  numbers, 
yet  that  poetry  is  not  read  and  appreciated  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration as  by  the  elder.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  decline  of 
reading  aloud.  Poetry  is  based  on  sound  and  when  no  sound  is 
heard,  poetry  is  merely  a  vexatiously  awkward  way  of  saying 
things.  Some  Germans  are  so  gifted  as  to  read  a  page  of  music 
and  be  caused  to  weep  for  grief  or  laugh  with  pleasure  in  the  same 
keen  enjoyment  as  though  the  music  were  actually  played  and 
heard.  And  there  are  some  persons  of  the  same  type  who  can 
read  poetry  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  it  were  heard  read 
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aloud,  but  such  are  rare  and  fast  becoming  rarer  as  our  auditory 
facilities  are  nowadays  becoming  atrophied. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  a  crime  to  read  poetry  to  one's 
self  and  that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  Legal  measures 
are  not  necessary,  for  where  poetry  is  not  read  aloud  it  is  not 
read  at  all  usually;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be.  There 
is  good  poetry  written  now  and  much  good  prose,  but  a  great  deal 
of  both  does  not  seem  to  have  been  read  aloud  by  the  writers. 
Reading,  aloud  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  task  of  composition. 
Most  of  our  popular  novels,  adventure  and  mystery  stories  espe- 
cially are  vocally  unreadable.  They  are  intended  to  be  hurried 
through;  the  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Our  young  people  read  novels  today  in  a  "furious 
rush"  skipping  all  but  the  most  exciting  love  scenes.  A  common 
recommendation  of  a  new  book  is,  "Oh!  you  can  read  it  in  no 
time."  The  natural  question  arises,  whether  it  is  worth  reading 
in  any  time.  Even  first  class  novelists  of  the  day  have  the  same 
fault.  A  chapter  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  latest  book  "Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode"  read  aloud,  is  a  strain  upon  the  voice.  Mrs. 
Wharton  is  as  hard.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  lovely  "Out  of  Doors 
in  the  Holy  Land"  is  impossible  to  read  aloud  with  artistic  ex- 
pression. On  the  other  hand  William  de  Morgan's  novels  are 
delightful  to  listener  and  reader.  They  are  Dickensian  in  style 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Dickens'  daughter  stated  that  he 
paced  the  floor  of  his  study  reciting  his  dialogues  as  he  composed 
them.  James  and  Meredith,  if  read  visually,  must  be  counted 
obscure,  while  read  orally,  they  are  easy  to  follow  and  compre- 
hend. 

Along  with  our  loss  of  the  appreciation  of  poetry  our  sense  of 
rythm  in  prose  disappears.  The  eye  unaided  loses  delicate  dif- 
ferences of  style  and  in  our  system  of  education  the  ear  receives 
little  training.  The  student  becomes  almost  entirely  eye-minded 
and  philology  is  given  over  to  secondary  senses.  Our  literature 
is  sounded  and  voiced  by  proof-readers.  The  story  runs  that 
the  editor  of  one  of  our  great  dictionaries,  in  order  to  get  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a  recent  scientific  word  in  general  use. 
wrote  the  man  who  invented  it.  The  distinguished  scientist 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  how  the  word  was  pronounced,  as 
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lie  had  never  used  it  in  speech.     He  was  willing  the  dictionary- 
makers  should  decide  if  they  thought  it  worth  while. 

Simplified  spelling  shows  the  perverted  verbal  sense,  "You 
are  spoiling  the  word!"  we  hear  when  only  the  symbol  i§  changed. 
To  these  people  to  destroy  a  photograph  would  seem  like  com- 
mitting murder.  Poets  and  stenographers  who  go  by  sound  are 
more  inclined  to  be  phonetic  in  their  spelling  than  prose  writers. 
"If  the  opponents  of  spelling  reforms  were  tested  in  the  psychol- 
ogical laboratory  they  would  be  found  to  belong  mostly  to  the 
visual  or  graphomotor  classes,  while  those  more  tolerant  to  ortho- 
graphical innovations  would  be  found  using  auditory  or  vocal- 
motor  imagery.'' 

The  decay  of  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  is  due  to  the  multitude 
of  books  and  lights.  Once  the  fire-light  from  the  logs  on  the 
hearth  was  literally  the  focus  of  the  family.  Then  the  legend, 
the  saga,  the  story  were  told  and  flourished  apace.  Old  and  young 
listened  to  the  monologue  with  eyes  on  the  flickering  flames,  l^ext 
the  lamp  made  a  single  light  and  one  reader  read  to  many  listeners 
— this  was  the  age  of  the  leisurely  novel,  the  continued  story. 
Some  books  are  to  be  chewed  and  some  to  be  Fletcherized  to  bring 
out  the  full  flavor.  The  practice  of  reading  together  for  months 
the  same  book,  gave  the  family  a  unity  now  lost,  for  now  the  fam- 
ily has  no  focus.  Each  member  of  the  house  now  has  his  own 
reading  matter  as  he  has  his  own  bread  and  butter  plate,  and  salt 
holder.  Magazines  and  books  are  cheap  or  can  be  had,  a  bushel 
a  week,  from  the  public  library.  Every  room  is  heated  and 
lighted  and  everybody  independent.  If  the  family  is  all  together 
for  one  event  of  the  day,  it  is  by  special  effort.  To  read  together 
is  a  rare  and  godly  practice.  Hence,  there  is  little  common  in- 
terest and  no  common  theme  of  conversation.  Mutual  affection 
alone  holds  the  family  together.  The  family  today  needs  a  new 
focus. 

Young  people  need  to  be  made  to  listen  to  reading  and  them- 
selves taught  to  read  out  loud.  At  present  there  is  a  mild  and 
unreasonable  prejudice  to  a  public  reading  of  anything.  A  man 
who  presumes  to  read  an  address  is  heartily  disliked.  We  are 
told  that  people  are  too  tired  mentally  to  follow  an  article  read 
aloud.  Yes,  we  are  too  tired  to  think  seriously  about  many  things 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  so  we  must  needs  have  motion  pictures,  the 
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dramatic  skit  and  the  charged  short  story.  We  need  a  revival  of 
reading  aloud. 

The  second  form  of  public  speaking  is  the  debate  or  in  its 
simplest  form,  declaiming.  It  is  only  in  its  highest  form  that 
this  declaiming  becomes  the  perfection  of  talking  or  what  we  call 
oratory.  The  whole  trouble  is  this — that  we  expect  a  public 
speaker  to  be  an  orator.  Orators  are  the  result  of  years  of  labor 
and  unending  practice.  Many  good  public  speakers  become  per- 
fect readers — most  public  speakers  become  skilled  and  acceptable 
declaimers,  but  to  become  an  orator,  a  perfect  talker — "Ah!  here 
is  the  rub."  Orators  are  made  like  Demosthenes,  by  incessant 
and  unrelenting  work.  It  is  a  foolish  assumption  that  a  man 
is  born  an  orator  because  he  can  talk  a  little  in  public  without 
embarrassment.  Any  man  who  is  not  lacking  in  mental  equip- 
ment can  be  made  a  good  reader,  then  trained  to  talk  away  from 
the  printed  page,  and  finally  can  become  an  orator,  with  proper 
training. 

Finally,  it  might  be  said  that  the  one  thing  a  public  speaker 
needs  to  be  a  success  is  the  Sense  of  Good  Taste.  This  is  the 
hardest  of  all  to  get.  It  comes  only  by  centuries  of  training. 
The  preacher  who  "hollers,"  the  teacher  who  speaks  in  a  nasal  mon- 
otone, the  actor  or  the  judge  on  the  bench  who  lack  orientation, 
fail  in  this  Sense  of  Good  Taste.    It  is  indispensible. 


The  Teaching  of  Natural  Science  in  Our 
American  High  Schools 

By  Associate  Peincipal  Feank  P.  Whitney,  Glenville 
High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

f""'""""°""""""'f  HE  past  thirty  years  have  witnessed  many  sur- 
I  prising  changes  in  education  not  the  least  interest- 
!  ing  of  which  have  been  those  connected  with  the 
J  teaching  of  natural  science  in  the  field  of  secon- 
^jiHiininiiQiiiiiiiiiiiic^  dary  education.  Introduced  by  its  champions  as 
I  I   the  most  vital  of  all  studies,  as  the  one  destined 

I  I   most  effectively  to  put  the  child  into  connection 

•finiiiiaiiioiiiiiiiiiiic4>  ^^j^  ^j^g  modern  world,  as  the  one  study  combining 
mental  discipline  and  culture  with  the  most  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefits,  natural  science  stands  today  in  our  high  school 
programs  at  least  with  respect  to  the  claims  put  forth  on  its  be- 
half revealed  as  a  lamentable  failure,  i^atural  science,  whatever 
its  possibilities,  is  today  far  from  holding  any  position  of  acknowl- 
edged superiority  in  the  curriculum.  On  each  of  the  three  scores 
where  it  proposed  to  surpass,  culture,  discipline,  and  practical 
utility,  it  has  rivals  in  history,  mathematics,  the  foreign  languages 
and  the  mother  tongue.  Far  from  possessing  any  advantage  in 
the  minds  of  either  pupils,  teachers,  or  parents  it  is  today  in  these 
quarters  more  or  less  on  the  defensive. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  widespread  is  this 
conviction  of  the  educational  inefficiency  of  science  as  taught  in 
our  secondary  schools,  how  great  is  the  divergence  between  aims 
and  methods,  what  conditions  and  causes  have  operated  to  pro- 
duce the  present  situation,  and  finally,  to  suggest  certain  methods 
of.  procedure  which  would  be  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
^writer,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of  natural  science 
in  our  high  schools. 

One  searches  in  vain  for  any  testimony  to  the  effect  that  sci- 
ence as  ordinarily  taught  in  our  high  schools  makes  conspicuously 
for  precision  and  accurracy  of  thought,  for  a  much  larger  appre- 
ciation of  the  practical  benefits  of  science  in  the  world  outside  or 
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even  a  more  intelligent  use  of  them,  or,  in  the  third  place,  for 
the  development  of  what  is  much  lauded  but  little  practiced — 
the  scientific  habit  of  mind  in  relation  to  ordinary  affairs.  High 
school  science  is  notably  academic,  bookish,  remote  from  present 
interests.  Even  the  laboratory  has  become  a  drill,  an  exercise 
through  which  the  pupils  too  often  pass  without  the  slightest 
motive  other  than  the  desire  to  make  the  thing  come  out  as  the 
book  or  the  teacher  wants  it  to,  or  to  see  what  some  one  else  has 
seen.  "How  many  science  pupils,"  asks  Professor  Scott,  "ever 
get  so  far  as  to  have  an  hypothesis;  or,  if  so,  have  the  still  more 
illuminating  experience  of  seeing  it  either  proved  or  disproved 
by  the  actual  facts  ?" 

High  school  teachers  and  the  college  authors  of  high  school 
textbooks  apparently  in  the  fear  that  the  sciences  might  become 
interesting  and  genuinely  attractive,  have  selected  subjects  far 
removed  from  any  possible  connection  with  present  life  intro- 
ducing concepts  totally  foreign  to  the  experience  of  the  children 
mystifying  them  with  absolute  units  and  technical  terms  such  as 
no  one  in  real  life  ever  uses  or  even  mentions.  Biology  and 
physics  and  chemistry  have  all  been  under  the  spell  of  a  "logi- 
cal" treatment.  Evolution  is  the  cardinal  fact  of  biological  sci- 
ence; hence  biology  has  been  evolutionized.  Pupils  may  study 
zoology  a  year  without  getting  beyond  the  star-fish.  At  one  time 
it  is  classification,  at  another  anotomy;  just  recently  it  seems  to 
have  been  ecology  that  demands  the  same  logical  systematic 
method  of  treatment  given  to  university  students.  In  physics 
multitudes  of  teachers  insist  on  introducing  the  absolute  units 
for  the  sake  of  the  rigor  and  precision  which  they  fondly  believe 
is  thus  secured.  The  methods  of  exact  quantitative  research  are 
brought  into  the  high  school  and  pupils  are  set  to  work  perhaps 
using  the  micrometer  caliper  as  the  first  laboratory  exercise  of 
the  course. 

This  forced  effort  at  precision,  this  straining  after  results  which 
belong  to  the  research  laboratory,  this  desire  to  use  exact  methods 
for  which  the  pupils  are  in  no  wise  prepared,  has  had  its  inevitable 
result  in  a  diminishing  interest  in  the  natural  sciences.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  lavish  provision  was  made  for  the  high 
school  science  in  laboratory  equipment  during  this  period,  the 
years  from  1890  to  1906  show  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  pro- 
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portionate  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  natural  science  studies 
in  the  public  high  schools  of  this  country.  While  the  number  of 
pupils  studying  Latin  in  our  high  schools  increased  from  less  than 
35  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  the 
number  in  physics  dropped  from  22  to  15  per  cent  and  that  in 
chemistry  from  10  to  6.5  per  cent.  Astronomy  and  geology  are 
rapidly  passing  over  from  secondary  schools  to  colleges  as  separate 
subjects  of  study,  a  fact  which  very  likely  is  not  to  be  deplored, 
but  for  the  past  eleven  years  for  which  the  figures  are  available, 
from  1895  to  1906,  physical  geography  and  physiology  have  each 
shown  a  considerable  relative  loss  in  the  number  of  pupils  reported 
as  being  engaged  in  their  study.  And  this  decrease  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  natural  sciences  reported  upon  has  very  apparently 
been  due  not  to  the  introduction  of  other  new  and  attractive  sub- 
jects into  the  program  of  studies,  but  to  the  loss  of  interest  in 
science  in  the  face  of  the  steady  appeal  of  the  traditional  sub- 
jects, such  as  Latin,  Algebra  and  German.  For  the  same  period 
the  private  high  schools  show  a  slight  decrease  in  physics,  an 
actual  gain  in  chemistry,  and  practically  no  change  in  physical 
geography  and  physiology. 

How  much  of  the  change  in  these  proportions  may  have  been 
due  to  such  epoch-making  changes  in  programs  as  were  initiated 
by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  furthered  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  The  postponement  of  physics  to 
a  later  year  in  the  course,  for  instance,  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  relative  number  taking  it  without  necessarily  affect- 
ing its  popularity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  takes  no  account  of  biology,  zoology, 
or  botany,  subjects  which  under  some  name  have  been  introduced 
very  generally  into  the  first  or  second  years  of  the  high  school. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  however  that  the  decrease  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  pupils  studying  natural  science  from  1895  to 
1906  would  be  materially  lessened  even  if  we  had  the  figures  for 
those  first  year  sciences.  As  a  rule  where  pupils  have  been  free 
to  elect,  biology  has  gone  into  a  decline.  Elementary  science  in 
the  high  schools  under  whatever  name  it  passes,  is  far  from  being 
a  popular  study. 

The  failure  of  the  sciences  to  live  up  to  their  expectations  as 
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subject  matter  and  as  method  is  made  the  more  striking,  the  more 
one  discovers  of  the  claims  made  in  their  behalf  and  of  the  aims 
popularly  set  forth  as  those  which  should  guide  the  teacher.  From 
Herbert  Spencer's  famous  exposition  of  science  as  subject-matter 
most  worth  while  in  education  to  John  Dewey's  illuminating  ex- 
position of  science  as  method  of  supreme  value  in  education  we 
find  no  lack  of  claims.  For  aims  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  look 
to  the  prefaces  of  the  textbooks  actually  used  by  our  secondary 
schools.  Almost  without  exception  authors  lay  great  stress  upon 
a  proper  aim  and  take  pains  to  state  clearly  their  own  views  as 
to  what  should  be  the  guiding  purpose  of  the  teacher's  work. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Wells,  in  .the  preface  to  his  justly 
famous  "I^atural  Philosophy,"  asserted  that  he  had  "endeavored 
to  render  the  work  eminently  practical.  The  illustrations  and 
examples  have  been  derived,  in  most  cases,  from  familiar  and 
common  objects."  Steele,  in  the  preface  to  his  text  on  chemistry, 
asked  for  a  "closer  relation  between  school-room,  kitchen,  farm, 
and  shop."  "Every  question  and  principle  is  to  be  submitted  to 
nature  for  a  direct  answer  by  means  of  an  experiment."  Later 
texts  insist  that  the  "chief  purpose  of  the  laboratory  is  to  make 
knowledge  real,"  that  "instead  of  crumbs  from  the  specialist's 
table"  physics  must  give  the  pupil  real  food  suited  to  his  age, 
that  the  "main  object  of  physics  is  to  help  the  child  to  under- 
stand the  material  world  about  him,"  that  there  "must  be  constant 
appeal  to  every-day  experience." 

Woodhull  declares  that  of  the  fifty  or  more  high  school  texts 
in  physics  which  have  been  written  within  the  last  fifty  years 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  in  its  preface,  reiterate  these 
sentiments,  sentiments  which  McMurray  well  condenses  into  his 
statement  of  the  aim  of  science  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools, 
as  "insight  into  nature,  a  sympathetic  appreciation  with  a  view 
to  a  growing  adjustment  to  the  physical  and  social  environment" 
But  the  aim  so  well  set  forth  and  with  such  surprising  unanimity, 
of  making  physics  a  subject  not  only  of  worth  for  mental  drill, 
but  also  of  vital  practical  interest  to  every  child  has  not  been 
realized  even  in  the  texts.  The  authors  would  no  doubt  all  trust 
that  the  teacher  after  teaching  the  principal  enunciated  in  the 
text,  might  in  some  way,  vitalize  it  by  referring  it  to  some  one 
of  life's  experiences.     The  serious  consideration,  whether  through 
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fault  of  text  or  teacher,  is  this,  that  the  immediate  practical  con- 
nections are  lost  sight  of  and  the  physics  remains  to  the  pupil  a 
mass  of  foreign  unrelated  matter  external  to  his  life  and  involving 
no  necessary  daily  reactions. 

What  is  said  of  the  physics  and  the  chemistry  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  the  biological  sciences.  As  one  author  remarks, 
"we  are  coming  to  learn  that  the  ideals  and  abilities  should  be 
developed  out  of  the  common  surroundings  and  affairs  of  life 
rather  than  imposed  on  the  pupil  as  a  matter  of  abstract  unrelated 
theory."  Still  another  in  his  preface  to  a  text  on  biology  for  high 
schools  declares  that  "for  young  students  laboratory  questions 
should  be  simple  and  few;  they  should  apply  to  structures  easily 
found,  and  deal  with  externals  only."  How  far  such  ideals  are 
carried  out  in  most  of  our  high  school  teaching  of  biology  would 
constitute  a  painful  inquiry. 

Science  teachers  themselves  have,  of  course,  not  failed  to  realize 
the  shortcomings  of  their  texts  and  their  methods.  Organizations 
have  arisen  East  and  West  whose  purpose  has  been  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  science  in  our  secondary  schools.  So  far, 
however,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  toward  a  really  sci- 
entific study  of  the  method,  aim  and  subject-matter  of  science 
teaching  in  the  high  school.  The  result  has  been  that  method 
and  aim  have  been  driven  far  apart ;  while  subject-matter  selected 
at  random  or  handed  down  by  the  college  specialist  fits  neither 
aim,  method,  nor  pupil.  A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
a  glance  at  the  confessions  of  teachers  in  school  and  college,  and, 
more  than  all  else,  actual  observation  of  the  work  and  results  in 
typical  schools  will  convince  one  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  of 
Needham's:  "Science  teaching,  while  it  has  earned  its  place,  has 
fallen  far  short  of  accomplishing  that  public  good  for  which  we 
may  reasonably  hope;  the  diffusion  of  honesty  and  directness  of 
method  and  respect  for  the  simple  truth,  the  abandonment  of 
dogmatism  and  superstition." 

The  reasons  for  these  disappointing  results  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Science  has  penetrated  thoroughly  every  corner  of  our  daily  life, 
the  methods  of  science  have  been  adopted  in  nearly  every  field  of 
study,  the  natural  sciences  have  been  welcomed  enthusiastically 
into  our  secondary  school  programs  and  a  lavish  equipment  pro- 
vided, and  yet  in  spite  of  these  pre-eminent  advantages,  the  teach- 
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ing  of  natural  science  in  our  high  schools  has  very  largely  fol- 
lowed the  classical  tradition.  The  work  has  been  too  largely 
memoriter,  prescriptive,  mechanical.  The  Latin  paradigms  and 
the  mathematical  formulae  have  been  taken  over  into  chemistry 
and  physics  under  other  names.  Pupils  have  been  drilled  upon  a 
series  of  problems  exactly  as  they  are  drilled  in  Latin  or  in 
algebra  with  this  exception  that  the  problems  set  in  "science" 
were  even  more  unrelated  to  the  common  experiences  of  life. 

The  question  which  President  Butler  propounds  to  the  college 
might  well  be  put  to  the  high  school  with  special  reference  to 
the  department  of  science:  "Is  the  present  day  student  brought 
understandingly  and  with  ample  introductory  explanation  into 
a  new  subject  or  is  he  hurled  into  it  and  left  to  flounder  helplessly 
until,  not  comprehending,  he  turns  from  it  in  disgust?"  The 
transference  of  the  "forms  and  technique  of  the  research  labora- 
tory into  the  high  school  laboratory,  with  the  expectation  that  chil- 
dren of  high  school  age  would  appreciate  them  with  all  their 
details,  refinements,  and  subtleties,"  has,  as  Professor  R.  A.  Milli- 
kan  says,  brought  about  a  condition  in  which  the  children  lose 
sight  of  the  woods  on  account  of  the  trees. 

In  the  absence  of  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  for  secondary 
schools  the  teacher  of  science  fresh  from  the  university  has  g^ven 
the  same  course  in  science  which  he  had  last  and  only  partially 
diluted.  Hence  in  biology  the  pupil  is  set  to  work  on  a  course 
in  comparative  anatomy  or  on  work  with  the  compound  micro- 
scope, while  the  pupil  in  physics  begins  by  "finding  specific  grav- 
ity by  seven  different  methods,  determining  various  physical  con- 
stants, moduli,  coefficients,  and  specific  this,  that,  and  the  other; 
all  by  carefully  expurgated  classical  methods,  and  all  in  terms 
of  a  highly  specialized,  refined,  and  to  him,  unusual  set  of  units." 
As  Professor  Mann  continues,  "The  work  in  itself  is  not  bad, 
but  is  beyond  the  range  of  vision  of  most  high  school  pupils — 
they  are  getting  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  result  has  b^n 
to  carry  the  work  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  live  boy  and  girl."  Professor  Mann  thus  summar- 
izes the  possible  causes  of  failure  in  physics  teaching  to  inspire 
pupils  and  to  implant  definite  concepts.  The  concepts  taught  may 
be  too  difficult,  too  numerous,  may  have  no  significance,  be  too 
remotely  connected  with  their  lives,  may  not  be  understood  by  the 
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teacher,  and  last  of  all  but  perhaps  quite  as  significant  as  any, 
seeds  of  the  concepts  to  be  taught  are  not  sown  earlv  in  school  life 
and  their  growth  is  not  fostered  by  repetition  and  use  of  them 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Most  improvements  of  the  school  begin  with  the  improvement 
of  the  teacher.  If  science  is  to  have  its  way ;  if  children  are  ever 
to  come  into  their  birth-right  in  this  scientific  age  and  acquire  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  and  grow  into  an  adjustment  with 
their  present  environment,  then  the  primary  demand  is  for  a 
teacher  who  is  himself  sympathetically  appreciative  of  and  prop- 
erly adjusted  to  his  environment.  And  the  teacher's  environment 
is  first  of  all  the  school  itself.  The  first  requisite  which  Pro- 
fessor Woodhull  makes  of  the  high  school  teacher  of  physical 
science  we  may  properly  require  of  every  teacher  in  the  high 
school  and  especially  of  all  science  teachers,  "that  he  should  have 
that  grasp  of  his  subject  and  that  understanding  of  pupils  that 
would  enable  him  to  teach  his  subject  with  equal  facility  to  any 
and  all  persons  from  12  to  18  years  of  age." 

Given  the  trained  teacher,  appreciative,  alert,  of  truly  scien- 
tific habits  of  mind,  quite  as  ready  to  teach  children  as  to  teach 
science,  quite  as  willing  to  be  led  as  to  lead,  and  the  problem  of 
science  teaching  is  half  solved.  Indeed,  with  none  but  such  ideal 
teachers  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  left  any  problem  at 
all  further  than  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  children  to 
keep  busy  such  efficient  teachers. 

Theoretically,  at  any  rate,  the  other  half  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  treatment  of  the  aim.  If  the  writers  of  textbooks  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  aim  itself  is  settled.  No  one  arises  to  combat  the 
idea  that  "science  should  not  be  divorced  in  our  children's  minds 
from  the  actual  happenings  of  every-day  experience,  from  house 
and  garden."  As  Professor  Sadler  somewhere  remarks,  this  is 
the  keynote  of  modern  science  in  the  schools.  If  we  accept  this 
aim  then  and  set  out  to  teach  our  children,  as  still  another  voices 
the  common  purpose,  "to  see  and  to  think,  to  know  and  love  their 
environment,  and  to  feel  their  kinship  with  the  life  of  the  world 
in  body  and  spirit,"  then  our  first  duty  in  the  light  of  this  pur- 
pose is  to  select  the  subject-matter  for  our  course.  The  subject- 
matter  is  to  be  selected  in  the  light  of  the  aim.  That  is  to  say, 
our  first  business  is  to  let  the  aim  really  become  effective  where 
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it  has  a  perfect  right  to  be,  viz.,  in  the  selection  of  what  is  to  be 
taught.  And  this  subject-matter  must  appeal  to  the  child  when 
properly  presented.  In  the  light  of  such  an  aim  as  has  here 
been  set  forth  the  statement  of  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
physics  in  this  country  would  not  be  so  revolutionary  after  all 
when  he  declares  that,  "To  develop  only  such  principles  as  grow 
out  of  and  interpret  life's  experiences  would  be  not  only  ideal  but, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  only  method  which  can  be  suc- 
cessful." 

This  statement  of  the  right  of  the  aim  to  determine  not  only 
the  method  but  also  the  subject-matter  of  the  course  unquestion- 
ably involves  the  demand  in  this  case  that  subject-matter  be  inter- 
esting, in  fact,  that  only  those  things  that  are  interesting  intrin- 
sically be  included  at  all.  The  necessity  of  accepting  this  method 
of  selecting  and  organizing  the  subject-matter  of  science  on  a  basis 
of  interest  in  its  broadest  sense,  becomes  apparent  at  once  to  those 
who  really  accept  the  aims  generally  set  before  the  science  teacher. 
The  notion  is  practically  universal  that  subject-matter  must 
be  selected  with  reference  to  adult  views,  or  according  to  logical 
necessities  somehow  inherent  in  the  subject,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
future  needs  of  the  child,  and  that  this  matter  should  then  be 
made  of  interest  by  the  teacher  after  being  selected  on  other 
grounds.  In  the  case  under  discussion  we  have  an  aim  theoretically 
agreed  to  on  every  side  and  practically  ignored.  The  remedy 
for  such  a  condition  lies  in  a  thorough-going  application  of  the 
aim  which  here  involves  the  introduction  only  of  such  principles 
"as  grow  out  of  and  interpret  life's  experiences."  The  basis  for 
these  science  courses  must  be  a  genuine,  not  a  fictitious,  interest, 
and  every  item  that  enters  as  subject-matter  must  justify  its  pres- 
ence soon  or  late  on  the  ground  of  its  power  to  interpret  the 
ordinary  experiences  of  life. 

To  quote  from  John  Dewey's  classic  exposition  on  "Interest  as 
Related  to  Will,"  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  "the  supreme 
court  decision  on  this  question,"  "I  know  of  no  more  demoralizing 
doctrine — when  taken  literally — than  the  assertion  of  some  of  the 
opponents  of  interest  that  after  subject-matter  has  been  selected, 
then  the  teacher  should  make  it  interesting.  This  combines  in 
itself  two  thorough-going  errors.  On  one  side  it  makes  the  se- 
lection of  subject-matter   quite   independent  of  the   question   of 
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interest — and  thus  of  the  child's  own  native  urgencies  and  needs ; 
and  further,  it  reduces  method  in  teaching  to  more  or  less  exter- 
nal and  artificial  devices  for  dressing  up  the  unrelated  materials, 
so  that  it  will  get  some  hold  on  attention.  In  reality  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  things  interesting  means  that  subjects  shall  be 
selected  in  relation  to  the  child's  present  experience,  powers  and 
needs;  and  that  the  teacher  shall  present  the  new  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  child  to  appreciate  its  bearings,  its 
relationships,  its  necessity  for  him." 

If  now  we  grant  as  our  aim,  making  science  vital  to  the  child, 
putting  him  into  connections  with  the  outside  world,  adjusting 
him,  arousing  his  appreciations,  causing  him  to  react,  if  we  grant 
to  that  aim  its  legitimate  right  not  only  to  dominate  method,  but 
to  select  the  subject-matter,  and  if  we  possess  a  teacher  thor- 
oughly furnished  for  all  good  works,  we  may  properly  declare  the 
problem  solved  in  its  theoretical  aspects. 

There  remains  the  duty  of  selecting  in  the  light  of  our  aim 
the  principles  to  be  taught  and  the  method  of  our  teaching.  Any 
constructive  attempt  to  criticize  and  improve  the  science  teaching 
in  our  schools  is  under  obligation  to  make  definite  suggestions  of 
a  practical  nature.  What  are  some  of  the  possible  modifications 
of  our  present  courses  and  some  of  the  changes  of  present  method 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
principles  ? 

"The  movement  to  make  mathematics  and  the  absolute  real  and 
concrete,"  according  to  Professor  Mann,  "is  being  pushed  by 
Perry  and  Armstrong  in  England,  by  Klein  and  Poske  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  brothers  Poincare  in  France."  The  leaders 
are  everywhere  awake  to  the  pressing  need  of  cutting  the  science, 
natural  or  other,  to  the  measure  of  the  child.  This  movement 
will  inevitably  make  certain  eliminations  in  our  present  courses 
modeled  as  they  very  generally  are  on  the  science  of  the  higher 
schools.  In  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  physics,  for  instance, 
Professor  Mann  would  omit  entirely  the  absolute  units  with  the 
view  of  allowing  "vigor,  intuition,  the  concrete,  the  relative  and 
true  discipline  to  prevail."  President  Butler  insists  that  "far 
too  much  has  been  made  in  recent  years  of  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  elementary  physics."  With  this  latter 
statement  one  of  the  scientists  in  this  country  most  distinguished 
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himself  for  accuracy  of  nueasurement  in  the  research  laboratory, 
Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  in. 
striking  accord.  "Physics,"  says  Professor  Michelson,  "might 
be  made  far  more  attractive  as  well  as  useful  if  less  stress  were 
laid  upon  the  science  of  measurement."  And  farther  on  he  adds 
that  it  is  "far  more  important  to  know  the  nature  of  physical  re- 
lations than  to  know  their  exact  value."  G.  Stanley  Hall  finds 
that  high  school  physics  textbooks  "seem  essentially  quantitative, 
require  great  exactness,  and  are  largely  devoted  to  precise  meas- 
urements, with  too  much  and  too  early  insistence  on  mathe- 
matics." By  implication  he  would  reduce  the  mathematics  and 
quantitative  work.  Elsewhere  Hall  declares  that  the  first  step 
necessary  to  "rescue  physics  from  the  degradation  into  which  it 
has  fallen  through  neglect  of  simple  common-sense  pedagogy"  is 
to  "restore  the  old  descriptive  stage  with  many  experiments  but  a 
minimum  amount  of  mathematics." 

In  the  biological  sciences  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the 
ISTew  York  Zoological  Park,  insists  that  there  has  been  "too  much 
evolution."  He  would  eliminate  a  vast  amount  of  matter  put  in 
for  logical  completeness  which  not  only  fails  to  interest  and 
attract  the  young  pupil,  but  which  often  disgusts  him  and  arouses 
a  lasting  prejudice  against  a  subject  which  is  intrinsically  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  "The  pupil,"  says  Mr.  Hornaday,  "de- 
sires and  needs  to  be  taught  about  the  birds  of  use  and  beauty; 
the  big  animals;  the  injurious  rodents,  rattlesnakes  and  mocca- 
sins; the  festive  alligator,  the  turtles  and  the  once  cheap  food- 
fishes."  One  questionaire  at  least  shows  that  pupils  are  decidedly 
uninterested  in  many  of  the  lower  forms,  seeing  according  to  their 
own  statements  "least  value  in  them." 

What  the  proper  mean  is  between  the  quantitative  and  the 
qualitative  work  in  physics,  for  instance,  can  be  answered  only 
in  the  laboratory  when  the  laboratory  is  used  in  accordance  with 
its  original  intention  as  a  place  where  pupils  come  in  contact  with 
nature  herself  rather  than  with  a  complicated  technique.  "Let 
there  still  be  a  laboratory,"  says  Woodhull,  "for  personal  contact 
with  things  and  for  large  measurem^ents — pounds  and  feet — 
such  as  ordinary  people  use."  Just  as  much  of  exactness,  rigor 
and   accuracy   is   needed   as   the  pupil  demands   for  his  proper 
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adjustment  to  his  environment,  just  as  much,  that  is  to  say,  as 
he  can  actually  use  vitally  and  significantly.. 

With  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  his  environment  constantly 
in  view  there  will  be  a  pressing  to  the  fore  of  certain  utilities, 
immediate  connections,  obvious  interests — utilities,  connec- 
tions and  interests  which  have  been  previously  fro^vned  upon  by 
the  strictly  orthodox  as  more  or  less  unworthy  a  place  in  the  high 
halls  of  science.  As  President  Hall  suggests,  the  teacher  will 
allow  ^'practicalities  to  come  first,"  and  will  employ  rather  than 
suppress  their  motivation.  Botany  and  chemistry  will  be  so 
taught,  as  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Commission  declare  they 
should  be  taught,  as  to  show  their  relations  with  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  Chemistry  will  be  obviously  serviceable  in  detect- 
ing the  adulteration  of  foods,  in  testing  milk,  butter,  coffee, 
spices,  headache  powders,  jellies,  gelatines,  candies,  vanilla  and 
lemon  extracts,  in  determining  the  relative  economy  of  fuels,  in 
revealing  the  use  and  nature  of  such  common  compounds  as  car- 
bon dioxide.  In  numerous  other  ways  links  will  be  formed  be- 
tween the  house,  the  kitchen,  the  shop,  and  the  laboratory. 

Physics  will  not  be  afraid  of  testing  eggs,  of  teaching  the 
controlling  of  fires,  and  the  management  of  water  filters,  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cost  of  light.  It  will  find  in  water  and  air  in- 
numerable marvels  at  first  hand  to  arouse  curiosity  and  stimu- 
late investigation.  Mechanisms  of  all  sorts  will  be  treated  prac- 
tically; meters,  pressure  tanks,  pumps,  hydraulic  elevators,  in- 
jectors, furnaces.  The  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  air  will 
scarcely  be  dismissed  with  a  single  lesson.  Such  subjects  as  the 
water  pressure  in  pipes  will  very  likely  prove  of  unfailing  prac- 
tical interest. 

For  this  introduction  and  use  of  the  near  at  hand  teachers 
will  find  ample  authority  in  the  example  of  all  inspiring  teachers 
such  as  Huxley  who  began  teaching  biology  according  to  the 
natural  arrangement  of  the  subject.  "After  two  or  three  years 
trial  of  the  road  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,"  says  Huxley,  "I 
became  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  way  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  was  easier  for  students,  that  I  reversed  my 
course  and  began  with  such  animals  as  a  rabbit  or  a  frog,  aboii»t 
which  everybody  knows  something."  That  this  use  of  the  obvious 
is  the  common-sense  and  truly  logical  method  is  admirably  sug- 
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gested  by  Professor  Jenkins  of  DePauw  University.  "If  you 
live  in  a  blue  jay  country,  and  it  is  blue  jay  season,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  blue  jays,  and  you  can  get  your  hand  on  a  blue  jay, 
that  is  the  logical  order  in  which  to  study  a  blue  jay."  Or  as 
Dryer  says,  "The  cat  and  the  fowl  we  have  always  with  us,  the 
frog  and  the  fish  are  to  be  had  in  their  season,  and  a  great  many 
lines  of  creation  run  through  each  of  them." 

Along  with  this  use  of  every-day  material  should  go  the  in- 
troduction of  some  of  the  inspiring  history  of  science.  A  wealth 
of  material  for  such  work  as  this  which  Butler  calls  the  "human- 
izing of  science"  lies  ready  to  hand  in  the  lives  of  great  scientists, 
in  the  history  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  their  practical 
application  to  life.  That  science  is  quite  capable  of  giving  cul- 
ture as  well  as  discipline  no  one  has  a  right  to  deny  until  all  these 
adjacent  fields  have  been  thoroughly  explored  for  educative  ma- 
terial. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  suggestive  criticisms  of  current 
arrangements  for  teaching  science  may  be  found  in  the  remark 
of  Professor  Mann  previously  referred  to,  that  the  concepts  which 
are  taught  in  science  in  our  American  high  schools  do  not  have 
sufficient  opportunity  for  growth  and  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  these  concepts  at  an  earlier  age  that 
they  may  be  nourished  through  a  series  of  years. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  would  involve  the  teaching 
of  elementary  science  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  a  consumma- 
tion, no  doubt,  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  only  when  high  school 
science  has  been  sufficiently  well  organized  within  its  own  domain 
to  justify  its  extension  downward.  For  what  is  needed  from  the 
high  school  point  of  view  is  not  the  customary  smattering,  the 
ill-assorted  mass  of  totally  unrelated  facts  which  now  passes  cur- 
rent too  often  as  nature-study,  but  a  real  course  in  elementary 
science  in  which  the  young  pupil  discovers  not  merely  isolated 
facts  to  marvel  at  but  a  new  meaning  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
some  idea  of  its  essential  unity.  At  any  rate  before  high  school 
teachers  ask  that  the  pupils  come  to  them  with  the  seeds  of  some 
of  these  concepts  of  science  in  their  minds  let  them  put  their  own 
house  in  order  and  justify  the  right  of  science  to  a  larger  place 
in  the  elementary  school  by  demonstrating  what  it  can  do  within 
the  high  school. 
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'  The  high  school  can  do  much  if  it  will  toward  carrying  out 
this  fruitful  suggestion  of  Professor  Mann's.  Any  school  which 
has  three  or  four  years'  work  in  natural  science  can  help  to  give 
these  different  concepts  a  fair  chance  by  providing  an  introduc- 
tory course  in  the  first  year  designed  to  familiarize  pupils  with 
the  simplest  elements  of  all  the  sciences,  to  arouse  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  application  of  their  principles  to  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life,  and  to  establish  the  presumption  in  the  minds  of 
pupils  that  all  science  is  really  of  some  interest  and  value  to 
them. 

Such  a  general  elementary  course  has  been  given  for  some  years 
with  good  results  in  a  number  of  high  schools  in  this  country. 
These  courses  have  been  found  to  result  in  increasing  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  science  among  the  pupils  and  hence  in  in- 
creasing the  number  taking  the  advanced  courses.  This  presen- 
tation of  a  unified  introduction  to  all  the  sciences  has  a  most 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  choice  of  studies  in  general. 

High  school  teachers  are  prone  to  lay  the  blame  for  unsatis- 
factory conditions  upon  the  colleges  maintaining  with  some  show 
of  reason  that  college-entrance  requirements  do  not  permit  of 
flexibility  of  treatment  or  of  adaptation  to  local  or  much  less  to 
individual  needs.  Whatever  sins  may  be  charged  to  college  dom- 
ination here  the  remedy  lies  in  a  courageous  assertion  on  the 
part  of  high  schools  of  the  right  and  duty  to  prescribe  a  course 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  results. 
The  larger  schools  might  offer  two  courses  in  physics,  if  neces- 
sary, one  for  those  pupils  who  were  not  concerned  about  the  col- 
lege, somewhat  after  the  plan  in  operation  in  the  Brookline 
(Mass.)  High  School,  where  Mr.  John  S.  Packard  has  developed 
a  Popular  Course  in  contrast  to  the  College  Requirement  Course. 
This  course,  according  to  Mr.  Packard's  outline,  aims:  (1)  To 
develop  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  steady,  persistent,  logical  think- 
ing; (2)  To  render  him  fairly  intelligent  in  reference  to  his  own 
scientific  environments;  (3)  To  beget  a  sense  of  power  in  his 
own  ability  to  appreciate  scientific  truth  and  to  draw  legitimate 
conclusions  from  simple  facts;  (4)  To  teach  him  to  apply  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  the  problems  of  daily  life; 
(5)  To  arouse  within  him  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  all 
that  modern  science  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  comfort  and 
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convenience  of  the  race.  That  another  course  had  to  be  provided 
in  order  to  carry  out  such  ideal  and  worthy  aims  as  these,  aims 
which  might  well  guide  the  work  in  every  high  school  in  the 
land,  is  a  sad  commentary  on  what  it  was  felt  could  be  accom- 
plished by  deference  to  the  rigid  demands  of  l^ew  England  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements. 

The  present  state  of  science  teaching  may  be  no  worse  abso- 
lutely than  that  of  some  other  subjects.  The  failure  is  indeed 
very  great  if  we  measure  what  has  so  far  been  accomplished  by 
what  was  prophesied.  Science  teachers  must  either  realize  more 
or  claim  less.  So  far  as  yet  appears,  no  one  will  arise  to  take  the 
latter  alternative.  Science  still  claims  the  future  as  her  own. 
That  we  have  as  yet  barely  grazed  the  surface  in  the  utilization 
of  educative  values  in  such  a  subject  as  biology,  for  instance,  is 
increasingly  apparent.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  of  life  about 
us  of  which  indeed  we  are  a  part,  will  not  always  fail  to  be  sym- 
pathetic even  though  it  was  acquired  in  school.  We  may  even 
now  catch  glimpses  of  the  time  when  the  teaching  of  biology 
shall  become  powerfully  effective  in  establishing  social  morality, 
in  preventing  the  exploiting  of  natural  resources  and  human 
health  for  private  gain,  in  providing  for  hosts  of  boys  and  girls 
in  our  public  high  schools  an  "inexhaustible  source  of  unselfish 
pleasure,  comfort  and  mental  health  and  healing." 

The  very  difficulties  in  which  the  teaching  of  science  is 
plunged  at  this  moment  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  science 
has  had  but  a  half-hearted  acceptance.  As  in  the  world  outside 
so  in  the  school  it  may  be  said  that  "even  where  science  has 
received  its  most  attentive  recognition,  it  has  remained  a  servant 
of  ends  imposed  by  alien  traditions."  Science  means  an  attitude 
of  mind,  a  habit  of  thinking,  a  way  of  working,  rather  than  pri- 
marily an  accumulation  of  facts.  It  must  be  freed  from  the 
classical  tradition  and  allowed  to  develop  its  own  method  before 
we  can  hope  to  see  its  teaching  develop  in  our  high  school  boys 
and  girls  as  the  obvious  and  immediate  result,  "insight  into 
nature,  a  sympathetic  appreciation  with  a  view  to  a  growing 
adjustment  to  the  physical  and  social  environment." 


Examination  Questions  for  Irving's  "Sketch  Book." 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  '^^Tiat  did  Thackeray  mean  when  he  said,  "Washington  Irving 
was  the  first  ambassador  whom  the  New  World  of  letters  sent  to 
the  Old"? 

2.  Describe  the  plan  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK.  What  are  some 
of  the  features  which  give  to  the  SKETCH  BOOK  its  indescribable 
charm?  Select  seven  of  your  favorite  sketches  from  the  SKETCH 
BOOK. 

3.  From  information  derived  from  the  essays  contained  in  the 
SKETCH  BOOK,  prepare  a  biographical  sketch  of  Washington  Irving. 
Quote  Irving's  characterization  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK  given  in 
"The  Author's  Account  of  Himself."  Point  out  a  paragraph  in  the 
essay  just  mentioned,  conspicuous  for  its  beauty  of  style. 

4.  What  connection  with  the  literary  career  of  the  author  has  the 
essay  entitled  "The  Voyage"?  WhsLi  are  the  chief  points  discussed 
in  this  paper?  Name  those  descriptive  passages  in  this  essay  which 
impress  you  most.  Give  the  details  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  exquisite  word  picture  of  the  abandoned  wreck.  Point  out  a 
passage  in  "The  Voyage"  which  seems  to  you  worth  committing  to 
memory. 

5.  Among  the  essays  contained  in  the  SKETCH  BOOK,  there  is 
one  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  finished  descriptive  essay  in  American 
literature.  Which  is  it?  Of  all  the  essays  contained  in  the  volume 
which  two  are  the  best  known  ?  Name  those  essays  which  have  for  their 
theme,  "Kural  Life  in  Old  England." 

6.  Compare  the  essay  entitled  "Westminster  Abbey"  with  Addi- 
son's essay  on  the  same  subject.  Show  the  difference  in  the  point 
of  view  of  the  beholders.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  beholder  by  "Poet's  Corner."  What  lesson  would 
Irving  draw  from  the  various  monuments  and  mementoes  in  the 
chapels  of  the  Abbey  ?  Describe  the  scene  conjured  up  by  the  author's 
imagination  as  he  stands  in  the  chapel  of  the  kings. 

7.  Which  of  the  characters  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  celebrated 
in  the  paper  whose  title  is  "The  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  Eastcheap"? 
Enumerate  some  of  the  devices  by  which  Irving  gives  so  effective  an 
air  of  reality  to  this  essay. 

8.  Describe  in  full  from  the  Christmas  Sketches  the  manner  in 
which  Christmas  was  celebrated  in  Old  England. 

9.  What  effect  is  produced  upon  your  mind  by  the  author's  de- 
scription of  these  old  holiday  customs  ?  Quote  some  of  the  Christmas 
carols  to  which  reference  is  made  in  these  sketches.  Give  a  topical 
analysis  of  the  sketch  entitled  "Christmas." 

10.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  the  Squire  of  Bracebridge  Hall, 
Describe  the  Christmas  fare  at  the  Hall.  In  what  does  the  chief 
value  of  these  papers  lie  ? 

11.  What   was    the   author's   purpose   in   writing   "The    Country 
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Church''?  Point  out  the  humorous  situations  in  this  sketch.  Discuss 
the  quality  of  Irving's  humor  and  illustrate  your  statements  by 
citations  from  "The  Sketch  Book." 

12.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Irish  patriot,  Robert  Emmet. 
Which  of  Irving's  essays  has  this  patriot  for  its  theme.  Give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  essay. 

13.  Where  is  the  scene  of  "Eip  Van  Winkle"  laid  ?  Tell  the  story 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  What  is  the  time  of  the  action  of  the 
story  ? 

14.  Eelate  some  of  the  legends  which  suggested  this  story  to 
Irving. 

15.  Draw  the  contrast  between  the  village  of  the  opening  of  the 
story  and  the  village  as  it  appeared  to  Eip  Van  Winlcle  on  his  awaken- 
ing. Draw  the  contrast  between  the  crowd  of  Dutchmen  at  the  inn  in 
the  first  part  of  the  story  and  the  crowd  of  tavern  politicians  in  Part 
II. 

IG.  Prepare  a  character  sketch  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Do  3'ou  think 
that  the  author  in  this  character  sketch  makes  idleness,  shiftlessness 
and  vice  attractive? 

17.  Where  is  the  scene  of  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  laid? 
During  what  period  of  our  country's  history?  Describe  in  detail 
Sleepy  Hollow  and  its  inhabitants. 

18.  Tell  the  story  of  the  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  making 
Ichabod  Crane  the  central  figure.  Tell  the  story  making  Katrina 
the  central  figure.  Tell  the  story  making  Brom  Bones  the  central 
figure. 

19.  What  was  the  "legend"  of  Sleepy  Hollow?  What  part  does  this 
legend  play  in  Irving's  story? 

20.  What  two  types  of  character  are  described  and  contrasted  in 
"The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"?    Draw  the  contrast  between  them. 

21.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  Washington  Irving  as  that  char- 
acter is  revealed  in  the  essays  of  THE  SKETCH  BOOK.  Quote 
in  this  connection  Longfellow's  poem,  "In  the  Churchyard  at  Tarry- 
town." 

22.  Describe  fully  and  clearly  a  picture  which  might  serve  as  an 
illustration  for  some  episode  in  "Christmas  Sketches";  another  which 
would  illustrate  some  scene  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle";  a  third  for 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

23.  Enumerate  all  the  essentials  of  good  description.  Quote  pas- 
sages from  the  SKETCH  BOOK  in  illustration  of  each. 

24.  What  are  the  qualities  most  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
Irving?  What  place  does  THE  SKETCH  BOOK  occupy  in  litera- 
ture?   Give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Irving's  literary  work. 

25.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  early  American  literature? 
Name  the  causes  to  which  these  characteristics  were  due.  What  ser- 
vice did  Irving  render  to  American  literature?  Why  is  he  fre- 
quently called  the  "Addison  of  America." 


American  Notes — Editorial. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announce  an  examina- 
tion on  August  30-31,  1911  for  Teacher,  Industrial  Teacher  and  De- 
partment Assistant  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  list  of  eligibles  from 
which  appointments  may  be  made  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  Phil- 
ippine teaching  service. 

Appointments  made  from  this  eligible  list  will,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  be  for  service  beginning  with  the  school  year  1912,  but  there 
may  be  need  for  additional  teachers  during  the  coming  school  year 
to  take  charge  of  special  lines  of  work  or  engage  in  regular  teaching 
and  supervising  as  the  work  of  the  schools  is  extended  and  these 
appointments  will  bd  made  from  among  those  who  may  be  ready  to 
sail  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1912. 

This  opportunity  for  ambitious,  resourceful  and  well-trained  young 
men  and  women  to  identify  themselves  with  our  Insular  possessions 
and  become  a  part  of  the  great  movement  in  the  East,  is  a  most  ex- 
ceptional one.  The  educational  system  in  the  Philippines  has  grown 
during  the  past  ten  years  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  now  em- 
ployed over  9,000  American  and  Filipino  teachers,  with  an  attendance 
of  more  than  half  a  million  students,  representing  an  expenditure  of 
over  three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  of  Philippine  revenues. 

Detailed  information  relative  to  these  examinations  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Training  School,  Vineland,  X.  J.,  publishes  the  foUox^ing, 
which  sets  forth  clearly  certain  facts  concerning  retarted  or  feeble- 
minded children,  which  should  be  understood  by  parents  and  teachers : 

In  every  public  school  system  are  found  certain  children  who  are 
temporarily  sub-normal  or  retarded,  and  also  those  who  are  perma- 
nently sub-normal  or  feeble-minded. 

The  Training  School  for  Mentally  Deficient  Children  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  has  been  for  several  years  investigating  these  conditions,  en- 
deavoring to  draw  the  line  between  retardation  and  arrest  of  develop- 
ment. While  this  line  cannot  be  accurately  drawn,  it  appears  that 
there  is  one  class  who  are  permanently  sub-normal  although  they  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  only  temporarily  sub-normal. 

Temporarily  sub-normal  children  are  those  whose  backwardness 
is  due  to  sickness,  physical  impairment  or  unfavorable  environment. 
When  the  cause  is  removed,  the  child  progresses  at  the  normal  rate. 

Permanently  sub-normal  children,  if  not  at  once  totally  arrested, 
are  at  least  permanently  retarded,  so  that  while  not  absolutely  stand- 
ing still,  they  progress  but  slowly  and  so  become  increasingly  below 
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normal  children  of  corresponding  age,  finally  becoming  completely 
arrested.     These  are  the  feeble-minded. 

It  seems  to  be  self-evident  that  the  public  school  should  give  some 
attention  to  every  child  who  is  a  year  or  more  behind  grade.  Often 
a  sufficient  reason  can  be  found  for  the  backwardness.  If  it  is  defective 
sight  or  hearing,  we  send  him  to  a  specialist.  If  the  reason  lies  in 
previous  sickness  or  environment,  irregular  attendance  or  change 
from  one  city  to  another,  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  sufficient  ex- 
planation and  the  child  needs  only  a  little  coaching. 

If  no  such  cause  can  be  found,  we  must  conclude  that  the  child 
is  defective.  Such  children  will  always  be  behind  and  will  finally 
stop  development  completely  sometime  before  they  are  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  grade  of  child  depends  upon  the  period  at  which  complete 
arrest  of  development  takes  place.  If  the  arrest  comes  at  six,  he  is 
an  imbecile.  If  he  keeps  on  and  the  arrest  is  between  seven  and 
twelve  he  is  a  moron  or  a  high  grade  feeble-minded  child  who  can  be 
.trained  to  do  many  things,  but  can  never  be  made  normal  and  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  himself  without  direction. 

Statistics  show  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  all  school  children 
belong  to  this  type  of  feeble-minded.  We  have  been  slow  to  realize 
this  fact.  Very  seldom  have  we  considered  that  the  reason  for  the 
child's  not  progressing  normally  may  be  that  the  child  himself  has  a 
sub-normal  capacity. 


In  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1910  transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  January  30',  1911,  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  statistical  summaries  for  the  school  year 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year  show  a  total  increase  of  25,251 
in  the  attendance  at  all  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  including  the  higher 
institutions.  The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the 
past  year  was  1,866,160.  There  were  52,075  teachers  employed  during 
the  past  year,  being  an  increase  of  1287.  Of  this  number  23  were 
in  the  trades  schools.  The  number  of  graduates  increased  1188.  The 
net  value  of  property  increased  $15,475,110.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  were  $74,423,825.14,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$2,272,392.24  over  the  year  preceding.  The  value  of  the  property 
of  trades  schools  is  given  as  $1,043,538. 

The  chief  accomplishments  which  entitle  the  year  to  this  recog- 
nition are  the  change  of  date  of  annual  school  meetings  from  August 
to  May,  the  general  revision  of  the  Education  Law,  the  consummation 
of  the  plan  of  unification  inaugurated  six  years  ago,  the  power  given  to 
every  city  and  school  district  in  the  State  to  maintain  night  schools 
open  to  persons  who  are  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  as  well 
as  to  those  under  that  age,  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  work  in 
the  training  of  teachers  by  the  development  of  special  courses  in  the 
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State  normal  schools  and  the  authorization  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
buildings  of  two  of  these  institutions,  the  enactment  of  a  law  devising 
a  plan  for  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  teachers  in  the  State 
normal  and  other  State  institutions,  the  authorization  of  State  aid  to 
public  schools  which  maintained  approved  agricultural  and  home- 
making  courses.  The  promulgation  of  the  new  course  of  study  for 
elementary  schools,  and  the  enactment  of  the  rural  school  supervision 
law. 


A  state  meeting  of  90  informal  delegates  representing  all  organ- 
izations that  are  working  for  country  life  progress,  met  recently  in 
Bloomington,  111.  and  with  unusual  unity  and  enthusiasm  laid  a  very 
definite  and  complete  foundation  for  the  Illinois  Federation  for 
Country  Life  Progress.  The  meeting  and  its  outcome  are  unique,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States;  and  the  spirit  and  expressions 
throughout  the  three  sessions  showed  clear  discernment  of  the  need 
for  working  together  to  the  same  ends,  and  that  from  the  Illinois 
experience  and  thought  of  the  past  several  years  the  sentiment  for  all- 
around  community  building  and  for  federation  in  it  had  grown  to  wide 
acceptance  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  motto  adopted  is  "Country 
Community  Building."    The  platform  is  as  follows : 

1.  Local  country  community  building. 

2.  The  federation  of  all  the  rural  forces  of  the  state  of  Illinois  in 
one  big  united  effort  for  the  betterment  of  country  life. 

3.  The  development  of  institutional  programs  of  action  for  all 
rural  social  agencies.  This  means  a  program  of  work  for  the  school, 
another  for  the  Church,  another  for  the  Farmers'  Institute,  etc. 

4.  The  stimulation  of  farmer  leadership  in  the  country  community. 

5.  The  increase  and  improvement  of  professional  leadership  among 
country  teachers,  ministers  and  all  others  who  serve  the  rural  com- 
munity in  offices  of  educational  direction. 

6.  The  perpetuation  among  all  people  of  country  communities  of 
a  definite  community  ideal,  and  the  concentrated  effort  of  the  whole 
community  in  concrete  tasks  looking  toward  the  realization  of  this 
ideal. 

7.  The  recognition  of  the  country  school  as  the  immediate  initiator 
of  ])rogress  in  the  average  rural  community  of  Illinois. 

8.  The  study  and  investigation  of  country  life  facts  and  conditions. 

9.  The  holding  of  annual  country  life  conferences. 

10.  The  protection  of  this  federation  and  of  all  country  life  from 
any  form  of  exploitation. 


The  faculty  of  the  Bellingham  State  Normal  School  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  new  department  of  work  which  was  organized  last 
year  by  this  institution. 
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The  general  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  bring  some  of  the 
opportunities,  and  to  a  limited  extent  the  actual  daily  work  of  the 
normal  school,  within  the  reach  of  the  parents  of  our  public  school 
children.  The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  mainly  to  prepare  teachers 
for  our  public  schools,  but  the  faculty  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the  par- 
ents as  well  as  to  the  teachers  and  for  this  reason  the  Extension  De- 
partment has  been  established.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  work 
of  this  department  will  include  the  presentation  of  subjects  that  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  The  general 
equipment  of  the  normal  school  will  be  available  for  this  work.  This 
includes  a  practical  working  library,  a  large  museum,  maps,  charts, 
mounted  photographs,  electric  stereopticon,  lantern  slides,  and  a 
number  of  collections  of  articles  illustrating  various  phases  of  in- 
dustrial education.  The  work  done  last  year  by  the  new  department 
was  quite  extensive.  A  large  number  of  addresses  were  given  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  or  more  lectures  having  been  delivered  in 
each  of  more  than  twenty  places.  Besides  these  regular  extension  lec- 
tures, special  addresses  of  various  kinds,  such  as  commencement  ad- 
dresses, county  institute  lectures,  and  others,  called  for  the  services 
of  various  members  of  the  faculty.  The  object  is  to  come  in  touch 
with  the  parents  of  the  school  children. 

Some  of  the  addresses  are  on  the  following  subjects : 
Educational  Problems  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Education  After  Four 
o'clock.  The  Boy — His  Environment.  The  Story:  Its  Value  in  the 
Home.  School  Luncheons.  The  Value  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Eural 
Schools.  Serving  Methods  for  the  Grades.  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Agricultural  Education.  The  Beginnings  of  a  Natural  His- 
tory Library  in  a  Country  School.  Punishment  and  Its  Eelation  to 
Discipline.  Forestry  in  the  Country  School.  The  Call  of  Young 
America.  Amusements.  The  Duty  of  Health.  Beautifying  the  Home 
and  School.    The  Mental  World  of  the  Child. 


A  discovery  in  the  fundamentals  of  electrical  science,  augmenting 
previous  discoveries,  has  just  been  announced  by  Dr.  Eobert  A.  Milli- 
kan.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  By 
this  newest  discovery  Professor  Millikan  has  given  complete  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  atomic  theory  of  electricity  and  has  given  a 
much  more  satisfactory  demonstration  than  had  before  been  found  of 
the  perpetual  dance  of  the  molecules  of  matter. 


A  Bulletin  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin suggests  the  following  summary  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  free  textbooks. 
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The  principal  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  free  textbook  ques- 
tion may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads : 
Affirmative : 

1.  Education  will  not  be  really  free  until  textbooks  as  well  as 
schoolhouses,  instruction,  apparatus,  furniture,  and  fuel  are  furnished 
without  cost  to  individual  pupils. 

2.  The  free  textbook  system  encourages  the  attendance  of  children 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  buy  books,  but  are  not  willing  to.  be 
classed  as  indigent  and  supplied  by  officials. 

3.  Experience  proves  that  free  textbooks  increase  the  attendance 
of  children  in  the  schools. 

4.  The  work  of  the  school  starts  more  promptly  and  a  better  classi- 
fication is  possible.  Time  is  saved,  and  the  work  of  the  school 
improved. 

5.  Books  are  bought  at  wholesale  and  a  large  saving  in  money  ia 
made. 

Negative : 

1.  Books  given  to  people  are  not  appreciated  as  highly  as  those 
which  are  bought. 

2.  The  readers,  geographies,  and  histories  used  and  owned  by 
pupils  ought  to  remain  in  the  homes  as  means  of  instruction  for  all 
the  family. 

3.  With  free  books  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  independence 
would  be  weakened. 

4.  Children  will  become  careless  in  handling  books  which  cost  them 
nothing,  and  parents  will  allow  this  carelessness  to  grow. 

5.  Many  people  furnish  textbooks  for  their  children  who  attend 
private  and  denominational  schools  and  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
to  buy  books  for  other  peoples'  children  who  attend  public  schools. 

6.  The  promiscuous  use  of  school  books  by  all  pupils  is  objectional 
on  hygienic  grounds.  Public  books  may  be  instrumental  in  the  spread 
of  disease. 


An  international  editorial  arrangement  has  just  been  completed 
between  the  department  of  Political  Economy  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  International  Institute  of  Social  Bibliography  of 
Berlin,  the  organization  which  issues  the  Bibliographic  der  Social- 
wissenschaften,  of  which  the  English  version  is  called  the  "Biblio- 
graphy of  Social  Science."  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  De- 
partment assumes  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  the  institute  with 
a  bibliograph}^  of  all  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  social  sci- 
ences published  in  America.  For  several  years  the  department  has 
published  in  the  "Journal  of  Political  Economy"  a  bibliography  of 
economics,  considered  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world.  This  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  "Bibliography  of  Social  Science"  and  aug- 
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mented  by  being  extended  to  all  the  social  sciences.  As  a  result  the 
Bibliography  will  be  provided  with  an  exhaustive  index  of  works  in 
these  fields.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Institute 
in  England.  The  new  plan  will  insure  a  thorough  review  of  the  field 
and  will  give  an  important  place  to  American  publications  in  these 
sciences. 


Eecent  reports  received  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  from  758 
cities  and  villages  show  that  337  of  them  have  established  systems  of 
medical  inspection;  76  employ  school  nurses  to  supervise  the  physi- 
cal welfare  of  the  children ;  449  provide  for  vision  and  hearing  tests, 
which  are  made  by  the  teachers;  571  have  installed  sanitary  drinking 
fountains;  186  provide  individual  drinking  cups;  69  have  school 
buildings  equipped  with  vacuum  cleaning  outfits;  644  use  dust  ab- 
sorbing compounds  for  sweeping;  462  enforce  the  use  of  moist  cloths 
for  classroom  dusting;  and  358  have  adjustable  desks,  which  are 
adjusted  to  fit  the  size  of  the  children  occupying  them. 


At  the  foundation  of  many  problems  of  home  and  school  is  the 
question  of  the  child's  liberty.  There  are  parents  and  teachers  who 
base  their  treatment  of  the  children  under  their  charge  on  the  the- 
ory,— consciously  or  unconsciously  held, — that  the  child  has  no  right 
to  be  free.  He  is  to  be  restrained  and  repressed  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  at  all  times.  The  proverb,  "a  child  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard,"  is  a  reflection  of  this  theory.  The  swathed  and 
bandaged  infant,  the  coddled  and  dosed  and  dandled  child,  the  re- 
pressed, restrained  and  cuffed  boy,  the  youth  who  is  underfed,  over- 
clothed,  or  starved  for  fresh  air,  or  kept  from  proper  exercise  and 
from  association  with  other  children,  for  fear  of  various  physical 
and  moral  dangers, — these  are  all  examples  of  children  and  youth 
who  are  defrauded  of  their  birthright,  liberty,  without  which  no 
child  can  grow  up  to  a  strong,  noble,  useful  maturity.  The  same 
theory,  that  a  child  has  no  right  to  liberty,  produces  schools,  and 
even  colleges,  especially  those  for  the  gentler  sex,  which  are  loaded 
down  with  rules  and  regulations  intended  to  govern  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  students,  down  to  the  finest  details. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  two  contrasted  theories  of  child  nurture 
is  in  evidence  just  outside  the  Editor's  window.  Two  children  of 
tender  years  are  playing  together  in  the  May  sunshine.  The  day  is 
exceptionally  warm.  One  is  in  a  loose,  cotton  blouse,  with  no  head 
gear  save  his  own  abundant  hair,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  showing  a 
pair  of  bronzed  forearms,  a  ruddy  glow  of  health  on  his  cheeks  and 
a  sparkle  in  his  eye.  He  is  the  "free  child,  strong  and  attractive  in 
his  native  beauty. 
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The  other  is  loaded  down  with  thick  coats  and  coverings,  a  wool 
bonnet,  with  heavj  ribbons  tied  beneath  her  throat,  gaiters,  legging 
and  mittens.  Her  motions  are  slow  and  feeble.  Her  face  is  thin 
and  pale.     She  is  the  child  defrauded  of  liberty. 

Liberty  is  freedom  to  do  what  is  best  for  one's  self,  consistently 
with  the  rights  of  others.  License  is  the  doing  as  we  please,  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  the  true  self  or  of  others.  The  child  who  is 
allowed  to  go  his  own  way  utterly  regardless  of  self  and  others,  is 
intolerable.  But  for  one  child  defrauded  of  his  birthright  to  care, 
guidance  and  intelligent  .restraint  from  evil,  there  are  a  hundred 
who  are  harmed  by  the  with-holding  of  liberty.  Give  nature  a 
chance.     Do  not  interfere  with  her  processes  unnecessarily. 


"There  are  parents  who  worry  because  their  child  does  not  take 
readily  to  books,  but  prefers  boisterous  play,"  says  Professor  G.  E. 
Davis,  in  one  of  the  Child  Culture  Bulletins  of  the  Xorth  Dakota 
State  Normal  School.  "Don't  think  this  means  that  the  child  will 
not  have  a  good  brain  later.  jMental  power  is  the  highest  and  most 
complex  of  human  attributes.  We  do  not  look  for  fruit  from  orchard 
trees  until  after  a  long  period  of  growth ;  so  with  the  child.  The  fine 
fibers  in  the  brain  upon  Avhich  mental  power  depends  have  not  all 
developed  by  the  twelfth  year. 

Don't  compel  a  child  to  do  much  fine  minute  work,  and  discourage 
him  if  he  wants  to.  If  he  is  going  to  write,  a  big  coarse  pencil  to 
make  big  letters  is  the  thing  to  start  with.  A  six  year  old  child  ought 
not  to  read  type  in  which  the  capitals  are  much  under  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  high.  This  is  because  there  must  be  considerable  nerve  develop- 
ment before  there  is  a  capacity  for  fine  work. 

Eyes  were  made  for  seeing  at  a  distance  mostly.  They  have  to  be 
broken  in  very  gradually  to  the  heavy  strain  so  often  demanded  of 
them  by  our  ways  of  working  now-a-days.  Let  the  child  use  his  eyes 
as  much  as  possible  on  large  things,  and  out  in  the  open.  Eye  strain, 
and  the  effort  of  attention  to  fine  work  like  needle- work  and  too  much 
reading  and  writing  are  sources  of  the  nerve  disorders  now  so  com- 
mon. The  nerves  that  control  big  bodily  muscles  are  in  a  way  the 
foundation  of  the  finer  nerves.  Let  the  child  get  a  good  foundation 
for  his  nervous  system  by  plenty  of  running,  romping,  climbing,  etc. 

And  let  the  child  work;  not  long  and  arduously,  but  so  as  to 
establish  the  habit  of  industry  and  to  familiarize  him  with  things 
and  tools.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  farm  life  that  the  child  can 
get  such  an  abundance  and  variety  of  industrial  training.'' 


National  Education  Association  Notes. 

New  San  Francisco. 

The  building  of  the  New  San  Francisco  in  this  brief  period  is  be- 
yond belief,  were  it  not  that  the  reconstructed  city,  far  more  beauti- 
ful and  grand  than  the  beautiful  old  San  Francisco,  is  an  existing 
entity,  to  be  visited  by  all. 

New  San  Francisco  is  a  phoenix;  literally  it  has  fabulously  arisen 
anew  from  its  own  burning — population,  416,912. 

Geographically,  New  San  Francisco,  proudly  occupying  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
so  commandingly  situated,  possessing  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world,  with  regular  steam  communication  to  Manila,  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  Central  America  and  other  countries,  that  it  is  today  and 
will  ever  remain  the  metropolis  and  chief  seaport  of  the  West. 

Whatever  the  united  people  undertake  for  the  glory  or  benefit  of 
the  city  or  state  is  apt  to  be  colossal.  This  was  exemplified  last 
winter,  when  in  two  hours  $5,000,000  was  raised  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Exposition. 

Another  illustration  of  California's  way  of  doing  things  is  the 
creation  of  a  fund  of  $18,000,000— half  by  the  state  and  half  by 
the  counties — for  automobile  roads  from  San  Diego  to  Oregon,  tieing 
all  the  main  points. 

Golden  Gate  Sight  Places. 

Seal  Rocks  form  a  group  of  small  rock-islands,  near  shore,  south 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  ocean  is  ever  splashing  foam  and 
crowds  of  seals  are  sunning  or  at  play.     Peached  by  street  cars. 

Cliff  House.  A  new  Cliff  House,  far  more  spacious  and  permanent 
than  the  one  destroyed  by  fire,  projects  out  over  the  cliff  opposite  the 
Seal  Rocks.  This  is  an  historic  site.  A  most  attractive  nook. 
Eeached  by  street  cars. 

Chinatown  covers  four  blocks.  It  is  bounded  by  Kearney,  Stock- 
ton, California  and  Jackson  streets.  Many  quaint  Orientalisms, 
gorgeous  decorations  and  costumes,  with  fantastic  street  displays, 
attract  the  inquisitive.  Particulars  gleaned  and  guides  may  be  had 
on  inquiry  at  principal  hotels. 

United  States  Branch  Mint,  Fifth  and  Mission  streets,  reached 
by  Market  and  Mission  street  cars.  Open  to  visitors  from  9  to  11.30 
A.  M.  except  Sunday. 

Sutra  Heights  are  a  series  of  magnificent  gardens  where  marble 
statues  meet  the  visitor  at  unexpected  turns.  Formerly  the  private 
park  of  the  Sutro  mansion,  now  a  public  park.     Eeached  by  street 

Golden    Gate    Parle   contains    1,140    acres,   where   tropical   plants 
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ever  bloom.  A  sunken  lake,  zoo,  aviary,  museum,  art  gallery  are 
among  the  interesting  attractions,  which  include  a  herd  of  buffalo 
that  have  a  field  by  themselves.  Band  concerts  in  summer.  Reached 
by  street  cars. 

Mission  de  Asisi,  /ounded  1776,  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  metropolis, 
is  well  preserved  and  still  in  service.  Ancient  burying  ground  of 
the  padres  surrounds  the  picturesque  adobe  building.  Reached  by 
street  cars. 

Union  Iron  Works.  Here  the  Oregon  was  built.  A  permission  to 
visit  this  shipyard  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  city  office. 


University  of  California,  Berkeley,  The  attention  of  teachers 
who  are  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  San  Francisco  is  directed  to  the  unusual  opportu- 
nities that  the  University  of  California  will  offer  for  vacation  study 
at  its  Summer  Session  of  1911:  June  '^O-August  4.  The  expense  of 
living  in  Berkeley  is  moderate,  the  fare  from  Berkeley  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  ten  cents;  the  summer  climate  is  delightfully  cool.  A  circu- 
lar of  information  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Charles  H.  Richer,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session. 


A  Vacation  in  California  will  never  be  more  enjoyable;  it  will 
never  cost  so  little. 

Would  You  Like  to  See:  The  Yosemite,  the  Big  Trees,  the 
many  vacation  resorts  of  California  and  rebuilt  San  Francisco? 

You  can  do  so  at  comparatively  small  cost  if  you  attend  the 
National  Education  Association  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  July 
8-14,  1911. 

Some  Pointers  For  You: 

(1.)     Low  railway  rates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

(2.)     Existing  low  hotel  rates  in  San  Francisco  will  not  be  raised. 

(3.)  Special  railway  rates  to  points  of  interest  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. 

(4.)  Stopovers  to  see  scenery  and  famous  vacation  resorts  of 
California,  "The  Playground  of  America." 

(5.)     A  cool  coast  or  mountain  summer  climate  with  no  rain. 


The  Big  Trees,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  are  found  only  in 
California.  Their  scientific  name  is  Sequoia,  named  in  honor  of 
Sequoyah,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  designed  an  alphabet  for  his 
tribe. 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  Sequoia  sempervirens,  or  redwood, 
which  grows  in  extensive  forests  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  Coast 
Range,  and  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  its  cousin,  the  Real  Big  Tree, 
which  is  found  only  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
usually  at  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  6500  feet. 
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Both  trees  are  evergreens,  and  both  bear  small  cones,  about  two 
inches  long,  containing  little  tlat  seeds,  not  unlike  a  parsnip  seed. 
The  redwood  attains  a  height  of  375  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  twenty- 
two  feet,  the  most  accessible  grove  being  near  Santa  Cruz,  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Big  Tree  (gigantea)  is  the  head  of  the  family  in  age  and  size. 
There  are  specimens  which  tower  nearly  four  hundred  feet  to  the 
sky,  and  one  is  said  slightly  to  exceed  this,  while  large  numbers 
of  these  giants  measure  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  around.  The 
largest   recently   discovered   has   a   base   circumferance   of   109    feet. 

These  trees,  when  fully  grown,  are  always  proportionate  and  sym- 
metrical in  girth  and  height.  The  bark  varies  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  thickness,  and  is  a  bright  cinnamon  color,  perpendicular,  soft  and 
fibrous,  while  the  beauty  of  the  tree  is  enhanced  by  the  fiutings, 
which  traverse  the  trunk  from  base  to  apex. 

Estimates  of  the  age  of  the  Big  Trees  vary  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  a  period  antedating  that  epoch  by  4,000  years. 
Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  says  that  the  largest  trees  may  be  even  7,000 
years  old.  Eegardless  of  these  differences,  the  one  great  undisputed 
fact  remains,  that  these  trees  in  all  their  majesty  stand  here  today 
the  oldest  livuig  things  in  all  the  ivorld. 

No  one  who  can  spare  the  few  days  necessary  to  see  one  of  these 
groves  should  miss  the  opportunity.  They  can  be  found  nowhere 
besides.  They  are  distinctly  Californian.  Older  than  the  pyramids, 
uplifting  high  their  heads  during  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Rameses, 
they  well  exemplify  that  famous  metaphor  of  Dr.  Johnson:  "And 
panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain." 

What  to  See  in  Denver.  The  mile-high  metropolis  of  tlie 
Mountain  Empire  at.  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — named  in 
1859  for  General  James  William  Denver,  then  Governor  of  Kansas, 
for  this  region  was  the  wilds  of  Kansas  territory — Colorado's  capital 
and  "Queen  City  of  the  Plains,"  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  any 
transcontinental  outing.  Population  in  1900,  133,859;  in  1910, 
213,381,  is  an  index  of  progressiveness.  A  full  folder-page  of  fine  type 
would  not  contain  a  skeleton  outline  list  of  notable  features  and 
pleasure  places  in  city  and  suburbs.  The  Capitol,  City  Park,  United 
States  Branch  Mint,' Public  Library,  Auditorium,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Cheesman  Park,  Inspiration  Point,  Elitch  Gardens,  WTiite 
City  by  the  Lakeside,  Overland  Park,  Country  Club,  Park  Driveway 
and  Stockyards,  with  the  spacious  stadium,  are  distinctive.  Those 
who  tarry  a  day  are  apt  to  stay  a  week. 

Hotels  and  other  transient  houses  are  superior  in  number  and 
attractiveness  to  those  in  other  cities  of  its  class,  and  suit  every  taste, 
or  condition.  In  this  respect,  Denver  is  a  joy-haven,  for  all  whose 
circumstances  compel  a  dollar  doing  double  duty. 
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The  Canadian  National  Eocky  Mountains  Parks.  A  play- 
ground of  nearly  6,000  square  miles,  embracing  some  of  the  world's 
grandest  scenery,  such  is  the  Canadian  National  Park,  created  by 
the  Canadian  government  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies.  These  contain 
the  lovely  Bow  River  Valley,  the  famous  Lakes  in  the  Clouds,  and 
across  the  Great  Divide,  the  delightful  Yoho  Valley,  with  the  grand 
expanse  of  land  to  the  north  and  west  of  it.  Speaking  of  this  won- 
derful region,  Mr.  WTiymper,  a  famous  explorer  and  mountaineer, 
and  the  conqueror  of  the  ^fatterhorn,  says:  "The  vast  ranges  are 
appalling  in  their  immensity  and  grandeur,  for  here  are  fifty  or 
sixty  Switzerlands  rolled  into  one."  In  these  parks  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  has  erected  excellent  hotels  which  are 
models  of  comfort,  at  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  one  of  the  lakes  in  the 
clouds.  Field,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Stephen,  and  Emerald  Lake  on 
the  way  to  the  Yoho  Valley.  In  the  adjoining  mountain  range,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Great  Glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  the  company  operates 
another  hotel — the  Glacier  House.  These  resorts  are  reached  only 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  its  direct  connection,  the  Soo- 
Pacific  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 


Quite  a  number  of  eastern  educators  are  talking  of  the  side  trip 
from  Seattle  to  Alaska.  From  present  indications  it  looks  as  if 
this  unique  journey  by  boat  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  tour  in  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention. 

Seattle  educators  in  a  body,  are  eager  to  welcome  their  eastern 
friends  to  the  big  citv  on  Puget  Sound  and  from  July  17  to  22  in 
Seattle  will  be  held  the  first  annual  "Golden  Potlatch  '97."  This 
celebration  will  be  a  regular  yearly  custom,  similar  to  the  Mardi  Gras 
in  New  Orleans,  the  idea  being  to  have  a  mid-summer  carnival 
commemorative  of  Seattle's  greatest  industrial  event,  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  "Portland"  with  $2,500,000  in  gold  dust  from  Alaska, 
July  17,  1897. 

There  are  many  regular  steamship  lines  operating  between  Seattle 
and  southeastern  Alaska.  This  trip  is  really  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  United  States.  Some  call  it  the  "Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Pacific,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  ply  through  placid 
waters  between  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska  on  the  east,  and  a  series  of  rugged,  pine-clad  mountains 
forming  islands,  or  rather  a  chain  of  islands,  to  the  westward.  With 
the  exception  of  the  points  crossing  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and 
Dixon  Entrance,  this  water  is  as  calm  as  a  mill  pond.  The  remark- 
able scenery,  the  Indian  villages,  totem  poles,  old  Russian  settlements 
and  the  wonderful  Taku  Glacier  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
trips  imaginable.  The  tour  consumes  but  ten  days  from  Seattle  to 
Skagway  and  return,  taking  in  all  of  the  scenic  features,  and  the 
round  trip  including  berth  and  meals  on  first  class  steamships  is  but 
$66.00. 
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Blackwelder  and  Barrows's  Elements  of  Qeology.  By  Eliot  Blackwelder, 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Harlan  H.  Bar- 
rows, Associate  Professor  of  General  Geology  and  Geography,  University  of 
Chicago.  Cloth,  12mo,  475  pages,  with  485  illustrations  and  16  full  page  col- 
ored topographical  maps.  Price,  $1.40.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

The  text  of  this  elementary  course  is  explanatory,  seldom  merely  descrip- 
tive, and  the  student  gains  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  salient  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  but  also  of  the  methods  by  which  those  facts  have  been 
determined.  The  style  is  simple  and  direct.  Few  technical  terms  are  used. 
The  book  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  all-important  quality  of  teachable- 
ness. The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  physical  geology  and  historical 
geology.  For  the  first  time  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  leading  modern  con- 
ceptions concerning  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  earth  is  present- 
ed in  an  elementary  text-book.  English  names  are  used  for  fossils  wherever 
practicable.  The  illustrations  and  maps,  which  are  unusually  numerous, 
really  illustrate  the  text  and  are  referred  to  definitely  in  the  discussion.  The 
answers  to  the  questions  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  in  general  not  to  be 
found  in  the  text.  They  may,  however,  be  reasoned  out  by  the  student,  pro- 
vided he  has  read  the  text  with  understanding.  The  bibliography  at  the 
ends  of  many  of  the  chapters  affords  a  guide  to  more  extended  discussions 
and  special  articles. 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  With  the  assistance  of  Departmental  Editors  and  more  than  one  thou- 
sand individual  contributors.  Volume  I.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$5.00. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  how  many  volumes  will  be  required  to  complete  this 
Cyclopaedia  of  Education.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be,  when  com- 
pleted, a  monumental  work.  Volume  I  covers  A  to  Chu.  The  list  of  editors 
is  a  good  directory  of  leading  American  educators.  The  need  for  such  a  work 
has  long  been  felt,  as  teaching  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
learned  professions,  and  as  it  has  established  its  principles  and  created  its 
already  extensive  literature.  The  last  annual  bibliography  of  education 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  contained  more  than 
twelve  hundred  titles.  The  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  profession  concerns  itself  with  a  great  universal  human  interest. 
It  is  fitting  that  an  adequate  treatment  should  be  given  to  the  great  body  of 
knowledge  that  so  intimately  concerns  the  public  welfare. 

The  present  volume  indicates  that  its  editors  and  contributors  have  risen 
to  the  occasion  and  are  determined  to  spare  no  pains  in  the  effort  to  make 
the  work  thoroughly  comprehensive,  able  and  useful.     It  will  be  immediate- 
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ly  and  practically  valuable  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  profession.  It 
is  a  work  which  will  be  referred  to  constantly  in  public  libraries,  taking  its 
place  as  a  standard  in  the  reference  room.  Private  libraries  making  any  pre- 
tence to  pedagogical  completeness  will  find  these  volumes  a  necessity.  They 
mark  an  era  in  educational  progress. 

Brooks's  English  Composition,  Book  One,  By  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth,  12mo,  294  pages.  Price,  75 
cents.     American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

This  book  meets  the  high  school  requirements  for  the  first  two  years  in 
composition  and  rhetoric.  Both  in  the  oral  and  in  the  written  work,  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  thought  side  of  composition,  to  which  form,  although 
shown  to  be  important,  is  made  secondary.  The  pupil  is  trained  how  to 
think  as  the  first  condition  of  progress  in  writing.  The  many  themes  cover- 
ing narration  and  description,  and  the  adequate  number  in  exposition  and  ar- 
gumentation, give  the  pupil  the  confidence  which  comes  from  frequent  repe- 
tition of  an  exercise.  Each  theme  differs  from  the  one  preceding  it  by  a  sin- 
gle point  on  which,  for  the  time  being,  the  greatest  emphasis  is  laid.  The 
subjects  suggested  for  themes  are  those  in  which  high  school  pupils  are  in- 
terested and  on  which  therefore  they  can  write  with  spontaneity.  The  logi- 
cal arrangement  of  material  is  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The 
subjects  are  presented  in  their  simplest  forms  at  the  point  where  it  is  felt 
that  the  pupils  need  them,  and  are  extended  later  when  the  increased  power 
enables  the  pupils  to  cope  with  the  more  difficult  phases. 

Rising  In  the  World,  or  Architects  of  Fate.  Pushing  to  the  Front  or 
Success  Under  Difficulties.  The  Secret  of  Achievement.  By  Orison  Swett 
Harden,  Author  of  "  Be  Good  to  Yourself,"  "  Getting  On,"  "  The  Miracle  of 
Right  Thought,"  etc.  Editor  of  Success  Magazine.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     Price  $1.50  each. 

These  are  books  in  Dr.  Marden's  "Inspirational  Books"  series,  full  of 
sound  common  sense,  suggestion,  stimulation  for  young  people  of  both  sexes. 
No  young  man  or  woman  who  reads  Dr.  Marden's  books  can  help  having  lof- 
tier ambitions,  larger  vision,  and  stronger  courage  for  life's  battles.  Amid  all 
the  cheap  trash  of  modern  fiction  these  books  stand  like  lighthouses  to  guide 
and  to  warn  and  they  will  save  life  and  property  and  give  happiness  and  bless- 
ing to  thonsands. 

The  Story  of  the  Roman  People.  An  Elementary  History  of  Rome  by 
Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  "European  Hero  Stories,"  "The 
Story  of  the  Greek  People"  "  American  Hero  Stories,"  "Our  Country  Sto- 
ries," "  England's  Story,"  etc.  Editor  of  the  "  Children's  Hour."  Houghton, 
Mifflin  «fc  Co.     Price  $.65. 

An  admirable  brief  story  of  the  main  events  in  the  history  of  Rome,  richly 
illustrated,  and  adapted  to  the  elementary  grades  in  the  public  schools  and 
to  all  young  readers.  There  is  a  page  of  notable  dates  in  "the  life  story  of 
Rome.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  and  the  full  index  make  the  contents 
easily  accessible  for  reference  and  review. 
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The  Old  Testament  Narrative,  separated  out,  set  in  connected  order  and 
edited  by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
Price  75  cents. 

This  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  Episodes  is  full  and  scholarly.  It  pre- 
sents the  entire  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rededication 
of  the  temple  by  the  Maccabees.  The  results  of  modern  scliolarship  are  evi- 
dent in  the  Editor's  treatment  of  the  text.  The  use  of  this  book  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  should  remedy  the  widespread  and  inexcusable  ignorance  of 
college  students  in  this  subject. 

The  American  Year  Book.  A  Record  of  Events  and  Progress  in  1910. 
Edited  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  LLD.  under  direction  of  a  Supervisory  Board  re- 
presenting National  Learned  Societies.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

All  departments  of  learning  and  of  human  activity  are  covered  by  this  com- 
prehensive volume.  Whatever  happened  in  the  whole  world  in  1910  that  was 
notable,  in  history,  law,  government  and  administration,  in  economics,  in- 
dustries, science  and  engineering,  literature,  education  and  religion  is  suc- 
cinctly and  clearly  set  forth.  The  classification  is  such  that  all  facts  are 
made  immediately  available.  The  book  is  a  convenient  and  necessary  refer- 
ence work  for  those  who  need  to  lay  their  hands  quickly  upon  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  statistics. 

The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  High  School.  By  Garland  Armor 
Bricker,  M.  A.  (University  of  Illinois),  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Education, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State 
University;  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Illinois.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  f  1.00  net. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  has  entered  the  curriculum  to  stay.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject that  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  It  is  a  fundamental  human  in- 
terest. A  large  number  of  books  are  being  prepared  upon  the  subject,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  teachers  are  fitting  themselves  to  give  instruction  in  it. 
As  a  result  scientific  farming  has  made  rapid  progress  and  this  occupation 
has  acquired  new  dignity  and  there  have  been  marvellous  practical  results. 
Professor  Bricker's  book  is  a  careful  presentation  of  the  subject  from  a  peda- 
gogical point  of  view.  It  tells  how  to  organize  the  course,  describes  the  aims 
and  methods,  gives  a  list  of  classified  exercises,  etc.  It  is  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  explicit. 

The  Outlook  to  Nature.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  and  revised  edition.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

Written  in  a  delightful  style  by  an  observer  and  lover  of  nature  and  an  edu- 
cator who  has  attained  eminence  in  the  line  of  scientific  and  popular  nature 
study.  This  book  will  show  how  to  approach  the  subject  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  this  most  delightful  of  all  branches  of  learning.  The  chapters  give 
the  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  They  are  good  reading  not  only  for  teachers  but 
for  all  persons  who  would  enlarge  their  powers  of  observation  and  increase 
their  delight  in  the  good  and  beautiful  things  of  the  natural  world. 
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A  Laboratory  Manual  for  the  Solution  of  Problems  In   Biology.     By 

Richard  W.  Sharpe.  Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  New  York.  ,  American  Book  Company.     Price  f.75. 

This  Manual  has  been  designed  especially  to  accompany  and  supplement 
G.  W.  Hunter's  Essentials  of  Biology.  It  is  intended  to  suggest  to  the  teacher 
various  biological  questions  for  laboratory  work  and  for  discussion,  and  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Detailed  directions  are 
given  for  56  problems  in  biology  and  although  many  of  the  experiments  seem 
impracticable  because  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  necessary, 
still  there  are  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  book. 
Used  with  judgment,  it  may  be  adapted  to  suit  the  practical  needs  of  almost 
any  high  school  biology  course. 

The  broad,  practical  aspect  of  biology  in  relation  to  every  day  life  is  ob- 
vious. Especially  noteworthy  and  unique  in  this  respect  is  the  last  part  of 
the  book  which  deals  with  such  topics  as  "  Foods  and  Dietaries'',  where  food 
values,  patent  medicines,  etc.  are  discussed;  "  Personal  and  Civic  Hygiene", 
which  considers  causes  and  prevention  of  disease  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  and  the  public  health. 

The  text  of  Episodes  from  Caesar's  Civil  War  and  the  Text  of  Nepos' 
Lives  for  Sight  Reading.     American  Book  Company. 
This  book  contains  selections  for  sight  reading,  without  note  or  comment. 

Essentials  of  Biology.  Presented  in  Problems  by  George  William  Hunter, 
A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
York.     American  Book  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject  of  biology  in  a  man- 
ner comprehensive  to  the  secondary  school  pupil  lias  long  been  felt.  The 
"  Essentials  of  Biology",  planned  expressly  for  this  purpose  by  one  most 
competent  to  judge  of  what  is  actually  wanted,  amply  fulfills  this  need  and  it 
is  being  rapidly  introduced  into  the  schools  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  presentation  of  the  subject  of  biology  is  throughout  with  singleness  of 
purpose;  that  of  being  practical.  An  understanding  of  man  as  an  organism 
and  his  relation  to  the  living  world  is  the  fundamental  principle  about  which 
the  material  presented  is  grouped.  Thus,  the  economic  aspect  of  biology  is 
continually  emphasized,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  the  book  in  tliis  respect  is 
stimulating  to  the  young  mind  to  observe  the  living  world  about  him. 

The  plan  is  general.  No  attempt  is  made  to  treat  plants  and  animals  sepa- 
rately, though  in  the  main,  three  divisions  of  the  text  are  apparent;  viz.,  bot- 
ony,  zoology,  and  human  physiology.  There  are  many  excellent  diagrams 
and  illustrations.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  carefully  selected  list  of  ref- 
erences is  given,  including  both  elementary  and  advanced  texts. 

New  Geographies— Second  Book,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  B.  S.,  E.G.  S.  A., 
Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at  Cornell  University,  and  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murry,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  with  many  colored  Maps  and  numerous  illustrations  chiefly 
photographs  of  actual  scenes.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  |1. 10. 
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In  this  revision  of  the  text  of  the  second  book  in  the  series  approximately 
one-half  of  the  entire  text  has  been  rewritten,  while  much  of  the  remainder 
has  been  modified  to  some  extent.  These  changes  make  the  book  a  radical 
improvement  over  the  original  volume.  The  series  now  is  unique  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  geography,  bringing  to  pupils  in  elementary  grades 
a  set  of  texts,  maps  and  illustrations  that  are  preeminently  adapted  to  young 
students.  The  books  are  rich  in  all  that  makes  books  attractive  and  valuable; 
they  are  teachable,  interesting,  stimulating,  informing.  The  facts  of  geogra- 
phy are  presented  in  a  most  charming  manner  to  learners;  geography  teaciiing 
is  a  distinct  delight  with  these  books  in  hand;  learning  a  continued  pleasure. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Taetarin  de  Tarascon  par  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  "  En  France,  tout  le  monde  est  un  peu  de  Tarascon."  Edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins,  Instructor  of 
French,  Harvard  University.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  $.45. 

Lks  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,  b.  H.  A.  Taine;  extracts 
with  annotations  and  biographical  sketch.  By  J.  F.  Louis  Raschen,  profes- 
sor in  Lafayette  College.     American  Book  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

Ekkehard — AuDiFAx  UND  Hadumoth.  By  J.  V.  von  Scheffel.  Edited 
with  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary  by  Charles  Hart  Handschin  and  William 
F.  Luebke,  professors  of  German  in  Miami  University.  American  Book  Com- 
pany,    Price  60  cents. 

KiNDERTRANEN.  By  Emst  von  Wildenbruch.  Edited  with  introduction, 
notes,  vocabulary,  and  exercises  by  A.  E.  Vestling,  Instructor  in  German  in 
Tale  University.     Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

Roof  and  Meadow.  By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp.  With  illustrations  by  Bruce 
Horsfall.     The  Century  Co.  publishers.     11.50  net,  postage  14c. 

This  is  a  "  school  edition  "  of  a  series  of  charming  sketches,  real  nature- 
studies  written  in  an  interesting  style.  From  a  city  roof  the  author  studies 
a  considerable  number  of  birds,  suggesting  this  new  way  to  city  dwellers  of 
getting  at  some  of  the  delightful  revelations  of  bird  life.  Other  chapters  tell 
of  woodcliucks,  foxes,  snakes,  kittens  and  several  different  kinds  of  birds. 
This  is  an  excellent  volume  for  spring  and  summer  supplementary  reading. 

Handwork  Instruction  lor  Boys.  By  Dr.  Alwin  Pabst,  Director  of  School 
for  Training  Teachers  of  Handwork,  Leipsic.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Bertha  Reed  Coffman.     Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  educational  handwork. 
In  a  masterly  way  it  discusses  handwork  from  the  sociological,  technological, 
psychological,  and  art  points  of  view.  It  traces  instruction  in  handwork 
through  the  history  of  education,  points  out  its  place  in  the  several  types  of 
schools,  and  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  modern  systems  of  handwork  in  the  lead- 
ing civilized  countries  of  the  world.     It  is  a  book  that  has  long  been  needed. 
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The  Pupils'  Arithmetic.  Book  Three,  256  pages;  Book  Four,  235  pages. 
By  James  0.  Byrnes,  Julia  Richman,  and  John  S.  Roberts,  all  of  the  New 
York  City  Schools.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  35  cents  each. 

We  have  favorably  commented  upon  the  earlier  numbers  in  this  series  of 
arithmetics;  it  is  a  distinct  welcome  that  will  await  the  appearance  of  these 
later  volumes.  The  authors  have  wisely  restricted  their  exercises  to  the 
immediate  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils  to  use  the  books;  on  no  page  is 
there  evidence  of  forcing  the  young  minds  by  presenting  problems  and  ex- 
ercises, beyond  the  grade  ability.  The  books  are  featured  by  a  large  number  of 
exercises,  and  of  practical  problems,  simpleand  in  clear  terms;  careful  grading 
of  exercises  and  problems,  the  avoidance  of  long  numbers  and  lengthy  pro- 
cesses; a  rapid  and  comprehensive  review  of  all  topics  taught  in  previous 
grades,  and  a  full  treatment  of  each  topic  in  preference  to  the  spiral  treat- 
ment. 

A  Short  History  of  the  American  People,  by  Edna  Henry  Lee  Turpin. 
With  an  introduction  by  S.  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.     478  pages.     Price  90  cents.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  book  aims  to  tell  the  story  of  the  American  people  in  a  connected  way, 
to  the  end  that  their  present  and  past  problems  may  be  intelligible  and  inter- 
esting to  young  students.  The  book  is  not  a  series  of  detached  dates  and  inci- 
dents, neither  is  it  a  recital  of  wars  and  conquests;  it  is,  rather,  the  history 
of  a  people  dominated  by  a  high  ideal — to  found  a  government  on  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity;  to  reclaim  a  \^ilderness;  to  make  a 
home  for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation  under  the  sun.  The  narrative  is  told 
with  graphic  power;  it  is  simple,  clear,  impartial,  spirited,  and  readable.  The 
treatment  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  war  and  tlie  events  thereof,  is  most  dis- 
passionate and  unbiased ;  we  know  of  no  better  in  any  history  for  the  young 
to  study.  Teachers  will  find  the  book  inspiring  and  stimulating  as  a  text 
book;  and  interesting  in  that  it  treats  as  fully  of  the  achievements  of  peace 
times  as  of  the  prowess  of  arms  in  war  times. 

Latin  for  Beginners,  by  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.  12mo,  cloth,  348  pages,  illustrated, 
with  four  colored  plates  and  map  in  color.     $1.00.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  an  inviting  beginner's  book  in  Latin,  made  attractive  not  alone  by 
colored  plates  and  abundant  cuts,  superior  paper  and  new  type,  but  by  a 
method  of  approach  and  progress  that  is  full  of  excellent  features.  Some  of 
the  distinctive  points  of  the  book  are:  the  forms  are  presented  in  their  natu- 
ral sequence — closely  related  subjects  are  not  separated;  the  vocabulary  is 
limited  to  about  six  hundred  words,  a  large  percentage  of  which  occur  five  or 
more  times  in  Caesar;  every  tenth  lesson  contains  a  review  of  the  forms  and 
vocabulary  learned  in  the  previous  nine;  there  is  constant  correlation  of 
English  constructions  and  Latin  usage;  connected  Latin  for  translation  is  in- 
troduced early  and  made  prominent  throughout  the  book;  and  to  bring  it 
well  within  the  grasp  of  immature  minds,  the  book  is  characterized  through- 
out by  a  satisfying  fullness  of  statement  and  simplicity  of  language. 
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Physical  Geography  for  Schools  by  Bernard  Smith,  M.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  Late 
Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge;  Harkness  Scholar  of  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  (1906)  Supplementary  University  Extention  Lecturer, 
Cambridge  and  London;  Late  Examiner  in  Ceography  for  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination.     The  Maemillan  Company.     Price  f  LIO. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  higher  classes,  and 
presents  within  its  190  pages  the  essentials  of  the  subject.  Inasmuch  as  the 
text  is  largely  confined  to  facts  found  in  the  British  Isles,  the  illustrations, 
which  are  striking  and  abundant,  are  chosen  as  much  as  possible  from  that 
locality,  to  the  end  that  British  students  might  learn  to  appreciate  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  their  own  country. 

The  Lawrence  Reader  and  Speaker  by  Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence,  author 
of  "  The  Power  of  Speech,"  etc.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  delightful  art  of  Reading  and  Speaking  are  without  doubt  greatly  neg- 
lected, and  every  incentive  to  further  the  study  of  them  should  be  of  inter- 
est, and  if  of  merit  be  commended.  We  find  in  the  Lawrence  Reader  and 
Speaker  unusually  well  chosen  selections  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student 
a  desire  to  master  these  two  arts. 

Annals  of  Educational  Progress,  1910,  by  John  Garber,  Ph.  D.    J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co.     11.25  net. 

"  The  author  of  this  volume  is  conversant  with  the  entire  philosophy  of 
Education,  and  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  application  of  his  theory  to 
the  practical  problems  arising  in  a  great  urban  school  system."  In  this  report 
of  the  educational  progress  of  the  year  he  has  given  to  the  reader  not  only 
the  facts  of  present-day  education  throughout  the  world,  but  an  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  these  facts  as  they  relate  themselves  to  the  general  philoso- 
phy of  education,  and  as  they  interpret  themselves  in  terms  of  practical  pro- 
cedure. 

Property  Insurance  by  Solomon  S.  Huebner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Insurance 
and  Commerce,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Univ.  of  Penn- 
sylvania.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Prof.  Huebner  has  presented  in  this  book  the  important  legal  principles 
and  practices  upon  which  fire  and  marine  insurance,  corporate  surety  bond- 
ing, title  insurance  and  credit  insurance  are  based.  The  book  is  intended  as 
a  text-book  for  students  of  insurance  in  colleges  and  universities.  It  will, 
however,  prove  of  value  to  the  insurance  agent  or  broker. 

riodern  Masterpieces  of  Short  Prose  Fiction,  edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Alice  Vinton  Waite,  Prof,  of  English  Language  and  Composition 
in  Wellesley  College  and  Edith  Mendall  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and 
Composition  in  Wellesley  College.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price  |1. 50  net. 

To  the  young  student  in  composition  ever  seeking  for  a  practical  guide  to 
his  work  we  would  heartily  recommend  this  unparalleled  collection  of  Short 
Prose  Fiction.  The  stories  are  of  the  narrative  form  and  comprise  "  The 
sketch,  story,  novelette,  and  drama." 
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Elements  of  Zoology  to  Accompany  the  Field  and  Laboratory  Study  of 
Animals  by  Cliarles  Benedict  Davenport,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Experimental  Evolution,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Art  and  Sciences,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island;  and  Gertrude  Crotty  Davenport,  B.  S.,  formerly 
Instructor  in  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  With  four  hundred  and 
twenty-one  illustrations.     Revised  edition.     The  Macmillan  Company.   81.2"). 

This  revised  edition  with  its  many  fine  illustrations  can  liardly  be  excelled 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  animals.  The  aim  of  the  authors  has  been 
not  only  to  present  clearly  and  interestingly  an  outline  of  what  they  conceive 
to  be  most  important  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  know  concerning  animals, 
but  to  stimulate  a  few  to  make  the  study  of  animals  a  life  work  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  world  a  greater  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

The  Animals  and  Man  by  Vernon  Lyman  Kellogg,  Professor  in  Stanford 
University.     Uenry  Holt  &  Company. 

Another  excellent  text-book  of  zoology  whicli  will  rank  among  the  best 
published.  "  The  whole  book  has  been  written  and  arranged  from  tlie  point 
of  view  of  a  biologist  intent  on  making  our  knowledge  of  tlie  make-up  and 
life  of  the  lower  animals  help  in  understanding  luiman  structure  and  physiol- 
ogy and  in  contributing  to  human  welfare."  Teachers  who  have  used  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg's  "  First  Lessons  in  Zoology  "  and  his  "  Elementary  Zoology  " 
will  be  eager  to  possess  this  volume. 

The  Children  of  History— Early  Times;  the  same— Later  Times,  by 
Mary  S.  Hancock.  Author  of  "  A  Cr(iss  of  Stars,"  etc.  Also  stories  from 
British  History.     By  Tom  Bevan.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price  f  .50  net  each. 

These  charmingly  illustrated  little  volumes  of  142,  190  and  206  pages  re- 
spectively, in  which  are  brought  together  interesting  details  of  the  lives  of 
such  people  as  Romulus  and  Remus,  Prince  Garetli,  Olaf  the  Brave,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Napoleon,  Isaac  Newton,  John  Milton,  etc.  The  idea  is  a 
happy  one  and  is  well  carried  out.  These  volumes  will  make  splendid  sup- 
plementary reading  in  the  grades. 

A  Text  Book  of  General  Bacteriology.  By  William  Dodge  Frost,  Associate 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Eugene  Frank- 
lin McCampbell,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Illustrated.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.60  net. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  general  and  comprehensive  textbook  of  bacte- 
riology in  the  English  language.  The  work  is  based  on  the  authors'  actual 
experiences  in  teaching  the  subject  in  college  classes.  It  puts  within  reach  of 
the  student  the  latest  knowledge  of  this  important  modern  science.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  a  complete  book  for  class  use,  presenting  both  theory  and 
methods,  and  illustrating  the  main  points  with  numerous  well  executed  draw- 
ings. 
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An  Introduction  to  Zoology  by  Robert  W.  Hegner,  Ph.  I).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  ill  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price 
.fl.90. 

This  volume  is  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  an 
introductory  book  and  was  prepared  especially  for  the  zoological  work  in  the 
general  biological  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  it  was  intended 
to  supplement  the  one  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week 
for  a  half  year.  The  material  of  the  book  has  been  collected  from  many 
sources.  It  covers  the  subject  in  a  thorough  way  and  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated.    The  bibliography,  glossary  and  index  are  full  and  satisfactory. 

Essentials  of  Public  Speaking,  By  Robert  I.  Fulton,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Oratory  and  Professor  of  Oratory  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Thomas  0.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Oratory  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  treats  the  subject  of  public  speaking  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
a  simple,  yet  thorough  manner.  The  essential  elements  of  good  delivery  are 
ably  discussed,  short  examples  of  each  branch  of  articulation  are  given,  and 
then  longer  selections  from  well-known  authors  are  provided  for  practice. 
It  fully  meets  the  demand  for  systematic  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
good  reading  and  good  speaking. 

Smoky  Day's  Wigwam  Evenings.  Indian  stories  retold  by  Charles  A. 
Eastman  (Ohiyesa),  and  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown 
«&  Co.     -1.60  net. 

In  these  old  tales  the  authors  have  tried  to  preserve  the  true  spirit  and 
feeling  rightfully  theirs,  the  tales  being  faithful  retellings  of  those  that  have 
been  handed  down  by  tradition  alone  tlirough  many  generations  of  a  simple 
and  story-telling  people.  They  are  arranged  by  tlie  authors  for  use  in  the 
lower  grades  of  schools,  and  furnish  interesting  and  profitable  reading.  They 
are  as  colorful  and  delightful  and  profitable  as  the  folk-lore  stories  of  other 
nations,  and  they  have  a  special  interest  to  the  children  of  this  country. 

Hochzeit  Auf  Capri,  by  Paul  Heyse,  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  exer- 
cises and  vocabulary  by  Charles  Wesley  Robson,  A.  B.  Cloth,  135  pages,  il- 
lustrated,    Charles  E.  Merril  Company.     Price  40  cents. 

The  introduction,  notes,  vocabulary  and  exercises  in  German  and  English, 
together  with  the  text,  make  up  a  complete  book  for  light  prose  reading.  The 
introduction  presents  a  charming  description  of  the  life  and  people  on  the 
island  of  Capri  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  exercises  in  the  back  of  the  book 
are  based  on  the  text  and  will  be  of  help  in  mastering  the  construction.  This 
little  volume  will  afford  interesting  reading  for  classes  in  German  in  our  High 
Scliools. 

Voice  Training  for  School  Children,  by  Frank  R.  Rix,  Director  of  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City.  Editor  of  the  Assembly  Song  Book. 
The  A.S.  Barnes  Co. 

The  author  has  given  in  straightforward  and  unteclinical  language  instruc- 
tions for  training  the  voice  of  the  child.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  who 
lack  professional  training  in  music,  will  find  this  book  exceedingly  helpful. 
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A  Dog  of  Flanders.  By  Louise  de  la  Ramee.  Edited  by  R  )se  C.  Swart, 
Supervisor  of  Practice  in  the  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 

This  classic  story  has  been  edited  with  sympathetic  interest  and  care,  mak- 
ing it  a  highly  serviceable  book  for  supplementary  reading  in  nearly  all  of  the 
elementary  grades,  A  valuable  feature  is  a  reading  list  containing  the  titles 
of  books  about  dogs. 

Spanish  Short  Stories.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary 
by  Elijah  Clarence  Hills,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Colora- 
do College,  and  Louise  Reinhardt,  Instructor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Colorado  Springs  High  School.     Price  f  1.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

There  are  fourteen  of  these  short  stories,  which  are  for  the  most  part  real- 
istic pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  modern  Spain,  and  written  by 
masters  of  Spanish  prose.  Nearly  all  describe  recent  conditions  and  nearly 
all  were  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  The  stories 
are  suitable  material  to  be  read  immediately  after  a  beginners'  book. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Applications  to  Spherical  and 
Isometric  Projections,  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective,  by  Albert  E. 
Church,  LL.  D.,  Late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  George  M.  Bartlett,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  Mechanism,  in  the  University  of   Michigan.     American  Book    Company. 

This  work  is  based  on  Professor  Church's  Descriptive  (ieometry,  but  it 
retains  its  original  lucidity  and  conciseness,  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  em- 
bodies present  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  figures  and  text  are 
included  in  the  same  volume,  each  figure  being  placed  beside  the  correspond- 
ing text,  with  many  new  exercises  for  practice  introduced.  In  the  treatment 
of  curved  surfaces,  all  problems  relating  to  single  curved  surfaces  are  taken 
up  first,  then  those  relating  to  warped  surfaces,  and  finally  those  relating  to 
surfaces  of  revolution. 

Periodical  Notes 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  for  May  has  its  usual  excellent  variety  of  readine:  matter.  "A 
Leading  of  Providence"  by  Jennie  Brooks,  and  "  Odors  and  Memories"  by  Elizabeth  Maury 
Coomlis  are  delightful,  woo  lay,  springtime  sltetches  fully  in  tune  with  the  season.  One  of 
the  leading  articles  in  the  American  Revieiv  of  Reviews  for  May  is  "  European  Waterways,— 
Their  Lessons  for  America,"  by  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller.  That  America  needs  to  develope  her 
waterways  will  be  conceded  by  every  intelligent  citizen  as  he  realizes  that  the  railroa^ls  of 
the  country  are  wholly  unable  to  handle  satisfactorily  the  tremendous  amount  of  traffic. 
Europe's  methods  of  utilizing  and  improving  her  waterways  are  well  illustrated  by  descrip- 
tion and  picture  in  Mr.  Fuller's  article  and  will  suggest  to  the  earnest  reader  the  many  pos- 
sible ways  in  which  America  could  "go  and  d<>  likewise."  The  June  number  of  The  Deline- 
ffifr>r  has  a  forceful  article  b/  William  Hs,rd  on  "The  Improved  Career  of  Home-Making." 
Mr.  Hard  shows  what  has  been  done  and  suggests  what  can  and  should  be  done  by  schools, 
clubs,  and  societies  toward  making  home  work  and  world  work  companions  Those  who  have 
read  Mrs.  Comer's  letter  to  the  rising  generation  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
shiuld  not  fail  to  read  Randolph  T.  Bourne's  reiily  in  the  M.iy  issue  of  that  magazine.  It  is 
entitled  "Two  Generations"  and  is  a  most  convincing  appeal  for  his  contemporaries  The 
May  20th  Outlookia  of  exceptional  Interest  containing  as  it  does  a  paper  by  the  late  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  on  his  personal  reminiscences  of  ''  Dickens  in  America".  In  the 
same  number  of  the  Outlook  will  be  found  "  some  estimate  of  Colonel  Higgiuson's  place  in 
American  life  and  letters." 


